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u it Stitt y J 

IS".'] / 

- y 

PARTI.— HISTORICAL. 


CHAPTER I. 

OPENING OF PARLIAMENT — T11E QUEEN. 

* 

State of Parties— Meeting of ^Parliament— Debates on the Address — Lord A . 
Hamilton 9 s Motion relative to the Queen — Queen's Annuity Bill— Breach of 
Privilege — The Marquis of Tavistock's Motion — Mr Smith's Motion rela- 
tive to the Liturgy — Annuity Bill Papers tn the House of Lords— Queen 
accepts the Annuity . 


The present year opened, as the la£t 
had closed, amid the violent agitation 
excited by the prosecution and issue 
of proceedings against an illustrious 
member of the Royal House. The 
national ferment* instead of abating, 
might be said to have augmented ; 
yet its symptoms had undergone^a 
pretty decisive change. At the first 
opening, and during the continuance* 
of these unfortunate proceedings, the 
Queen, as a personal object, absorbed 
all the feelings and entnifpiasm of the 
nation. The regular train andpbjects 
of political pursuit, both among whigs 
ana reformers, were all forgotten, and 
merged m her single cause. This in- 
tense personal interest, in itself some- 
what foreign to the habitual feelings 
of the age and nation, had now very 
sensibly abated. The leaders of fac- 
tion resumed their usual train of ob- 
jects, and sought only to availthem- 


selves of the unpopularity contracted 
by those in power, to forward against 
them their own favourite designs* 
Throughout the whole country, meet- 
ings were called, of the same persons 
who had formerly covered reams of 
paper with signatures of addresses to 
the Queen. They were now invited 
to follow up that measure, by pet?* 
tiofis for restoring her to aif her rights 
and dignities , but more'especiayy to 
pass votes of censure on ministers* 
with earnest petitions for their imme- 
diate dismissal. The impulse still con- 
tinued so far as to make these meet- 
ings be attended by the majority of 
the people, and to give to that party* 
m all open and promiscuous assem- 
blies, a great numerical superioifyy. 
1 hey could no longer, however, carry 
their measures with the same sweep* 
mg and unresisted success, as when 
the Queen's cause first appeared to 
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carry Before it all tlie vows apd feel- 
ings of the nation Th& friends of 
government, and the aristocracy m 
general, who had looked on with dis- 
dainful indifference, or had consider- 
ed it vain to attempt to stem so im- 
petuous a tide, now took the alarm. 
The Queen's party, emboldened by 
the current of popular favour, had 
not merely gi\ en vent to indiscrimi- 
nate abuse of all m power, without 
excepting those whom the Constitu- 
tion shielded most entirely from per- 
sonal responsibility They had nfore- 
over taken the opportunity of intro- 
ducing all the most violent and revo- 
lutionary topics, which derived new 
importance from the unqualified as- 
sent with which they were echoed by 
the misjudging object of this adula- 
tion. This class, therefore, now met 
in all quarters, for the purpose of pre- 
paring loyal addresses, and stamping 
with their reprobation, the doctrines 
of an opposite description, which had 
become so general. Every city, every 
town, and almost every village m the 
empire, was agitated by these eddy- 
ing tides of political conflict The 
movers of the loyal addresses endea- 
voured to disarm opposition, by avoid- 
ing all allusion to the Queen, and even 
all introduction of the names of the 
ministers They proposed addresses, 
containing merely general expressions 
of loyalty, of attachment to our glo- 
rious constitution, and abhorrence of 
the attempts so industriously made to 
propagate the principles of sedition 
and irreligion. In proof of their as- 
sertions, meyjgfeped particularly to 
the UcentioOsiWof the press — to the 
abuse heaped on the most respectable 
characters— and to the blasphemous 
publications so zealously circulated 
among the lower orders I£ any of 
thq/mofe zealous speakers could not 
be restrained from thrusting into their 
harangues an expression of their con- 
viction of the Queen's guilt, this was 


not at least allowed to find a place in 
the address or resolutions. On these 
occasions, the whigs declared, that 
they were m no degree conscious of 
yielding in loyalty to the mover« of 
the resolution? ; but they were wholly 
at a Joss to conceive what reason there 
gould be at the present moment for. 
earning forthwith so ostentatiousa dis- 
play of these sentiments. They were 
not aware of any general prevalence, 1 
either of disaffection or irreligion. 
They considered the allegation as a 
libel ’■against the people eff England* 
Considering all circumstances, they 
could no longer doubt, that however 
studiously the name of ministers was 
kept back, the real object was to at- 
tempt to shelter them from the pub- 
lic odium under which they laboured, 
and to defeat the universal cry of the 
nation for their removal They must, 
therefore/object to the addiess or re- 
solution, unless there were appended 
to it an expression of entire convic- 
tion of the Queen's innocence^ a so- 
licitation for hei full lestoration to 
rank and dignity, and, above all, a 
prayer for the immediate dismissal of 
those ministers, who, by their defiance 
of public opinion, had shewn them- 
selves unworthy of their situations. 
The 1 esults continued to be such as 
were observed m the assemblies at 
the dose of the former year In all 
privileged and aristocratic corpora- 
tions — in almost all the Scotch, and 
in many of the English counties, the 
motions, though vehemently oppo- 
sed, were earned by large majorities. 
But wherever general meetings of m- 
liabitaifts were called, the movers 
were dismayed by the entrance of an 
unbidden and unwished for crowd, 
against whom, if they attempted to 
make head, they were quickly out- 
voted. In general, therefore, a seces- 
sion took place, and, m most places 
two several petitions 'lay for signa- 
ture m the same town ; in the issue 
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of which the loyalists boasted that 
their deficiency of number was com- 
pensated by superioi^re spectabi li ty of 
character and property. In several 
m f the English counties, the amend- 
Sddh t was carried* ' * * 

The raqst tumultuary proceeding 
took place in Ireland, at the meeting 
of 'the qpunty of Dublin, The ad-* 
drfess being proposed, a member on 
the other side began tcf oppose it ; 
Vheft the Sheriff, insisting that inde- 
corous language had been used, call- 
ed to order, and closed the debase 
Then, taking the vote, be declared it, 
upon* the mere show of hands, to be 
earned on the side of government 
On which side the majority really lay, 
became a matter of vehement contro* 
versy, each party declaring that they 
.were a hundred to one of the other. 
The Sheriff then abruptly dissolved 
the meeting ; but the whigs, indig- 
nant at this certainly very irregular 
course, mustered, and calling Lord 
Cloncurry to the chair, began forth- 
with to frame a counter address. The 
Sheriff, however, conceiving that such 1 
conduct, after the dissolution of the 
meeting, was an illegal invasion of 
the court-room, and having in vam 
summoned the members, to depart, 
introduced a body of troops, who ef- 
fected a forcible clearance The ex- 
pelled body retired to a neighbouring 
inn, where they passed their counter 
address. Another meeting was afteit 
wards held, in which Mr Hamilton 
Rowan being called to the chair, re- 
solutions were entered into, expres- 
sive of the strongest indignation at 
the conductof the Sheriff^ and where 
deliberation was held as to the 9 mode 
of appealing to the legislature for re- 
dress. 

All this conflict of parties had one 
object m view, that of acting upon 
the meeting of Parliament, which was 
now approaching The whigs were, 
prepared for a ifiosf active campaign. 


The) hqd to propose a series reso- 
lutions in favour of ( tJge Queen, which, 
notwithstanding tbeaensible abate- 
ment of enthusiast mjier favour, 
might still be considered as pqfmlar; 
and which, if carried, would sola be 
followed up by others, more directly 
tending to effect the grand objects of 
their policy. On the other hand, the* 
friends of government predicted, that 
m this parliamentary waifaie, the 
whigs wpuld not only have to en- 
counter the influence by which ad- 
ministration was usually supported ; 
but tnat though the termination oi 
the bill of Pains and Penalties had 
been accepted by the nftiltitude as a 
full acquittal, differed feelings had 
been cherished by the higher classes. 
These had been equally manifested by 
the adherents of both political creeds. 
Even the most zealous of whig mem- 
bers continued to decline family in- 
troductions , and all the efforts of the 
•Queen's parti zans had been unable to 
collect a female court, which bore 
even the appearance of lespectabihty. 
It was alleged, moreover, that by 
this new alliance, formed w ith a party 
that had pioceeded to such extremes, 
the whigs would lose more on one side 
than they gained on the other , m con- 
sequence of the terror struck into aU 
that numerous parliamentary body, 
which was attached to established or- 
der, and fearful of revolution. 

Under these circumstances, Parhar* 
ment were assembled on* the 22d 
January. Ministers bad prepared a , 
speech, in which qvery thing V*at 
could irritate the present state of the 

f mtbhc feeding, was carefully omitted, 
t was as follows .— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen » 

*• I have the satisfaction of ac- 
quainting you, that 1 continue to 
ceive from foreign powers tjie strong- 
est assurances of then fr|endly dispo- 
sition towards this jcountiy 
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€t Itwill be a matter of deep regret 
to me, if the occurrences which have 
late{y taken pla<& in Italy, should 
eventually lgad to any interruption of 
tranquillity m that quarter; but it 
will, in such case, be my great object 
to secure to my people the contmu- 
^ ance of peace. 

u Gentlemen of the House of Commons , 
" The measures by which, in the 
last Session of Parliament, you made 
provision for the expenses of mj ci- 
vil government, and for the honour 
and dighity of the crown, demand 
my warmest acknowledgments. 

u I have directed that the estimates 
for the current year shall \M laid be- 
fore you ; and it is a satisfaction to 
me to have been enabled to make 
some reduction in our military esta- 
blishments 

** You will observe from the ac- 
counts of the public revenue, that 
notwithstanding the receipts in Ire-" 
iarid have proved materially deficient, 
in consequence of the unfortunate 
circumstances which have affected the 
commercial credit of that part of the 
united kingdom, and although our 
foreign trade, during the early part 
of this time, was in a state of depress 
eion, the total revenue has, neverthe- 
less, exceeded that of the preceding 
year. 

“ A considerable part of this in- 
* crease must be ascribed to the new 
taxes ; but in some of those branches 
wlpch are the Surest indications of in- 
ternal wealth, the augmentation has 
fully realized any expectation which 
could have been "reasonably formed 
of it 

u The separate provision which Was 
made for the Queen, as Princess of 
Wales, m the year 1814, terminated 
nfth the demise of his late Ifajesty. 

** f have, m the mean time, direct- 
ed advancers authorized by law , and 


It will, under present circumstances, 
be for you to consider what new ar- 
rangements should be made on this 
subject 

# My Lords and Gentlemen £ * 
u I have great pleasure in being 
ablfc to acquaint you, that a consider- 
able improvement has taken place 
within the last half year, m several of 
the most important branches of our 
commerce and manufectures ; and 
that, in many of the manufacturing 
districts, the distresses which prevail- 
ed at the commencent of the last ses- 
sion of ParliaraCnthave greatly abated. 

“ It will be my most anxious de- 
sire to concur in every measure which 
may be considered as calculated to 
advance our internal prosperity. 

w I well know, that, notWuAstanft* 
ing the agitation produced by tempo- 
rary circumstances, and amidst the 
distress which still presses upon a 
large portion of my subjects, foe 
firmest reliance may be placed on 
, that affectionate and loyal attachment 
to my person and government, of 
which I have recently received so 
many testimonials from all pans of 
my kingdom , and which, whilst it 
is most grateful to the strongest feel- 
ings of my heart, I 9hali ever consi- 
der as the best and surest safeguard 
of my Throne. 

r< In the discharge of the import- 
ant duties imposed upon you, you 
will, I am confident, be sensible of the 
indispensable necessity of promoting 
and maintaining, to the utmost of 
your power, a due obedience to the 
!aws,jmd of instilling into all classes 
of my subjects, a respect for lawful 
authority, and for those established 
institutions under Which the country 
has been enabled to overcome so ma- 
ny difficulties, and to which, under 
Providence, may be ascribed our hap- 
•pines! and renown* $s a nation." 
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On the following day, the debate, 
a« usual, took place on the address. 

It was moved iii tfie Lords by the 
Earl of Bel more, and seconded by 
>Lqrd Prudhoe ; while* injhfe Com- 

• vims, the mover waifw 6* Bankas, 
atm the seconder Mr Jkmes BrpWne, 
(member for Mayo)* These gentle 
tspn, a% usual, went" over the various 
v topics referred to in the speed). They 
^Congratulated the House on the tes- 
timonies of loyalty, and of regard for 
religion and the laws, which had flow- 
ed in from every part of the king- 
dom— upon the assurances of amity 
received from foreign powers, on 
whose proceedings it might at the 
same time be necessary to look With 
a watchful eye — upon the degree of 
improvement which had taken place 
in the commerce and manufactures of 
the country— and upon the reduction 
proposed by his Majesty, in the mi- 
litary establishment. Ireland was 
mentioned as the only part of the 
empire snll labouring under distress, 
which, however, Its inhabitants had 
borne m tbe most heroic manner, and 
which, it was hoped, would sooft be 

^relieved. • 

* Mr G. Bankes, in his animated 
speech, made pretty dose application 
to events which had caused so much 
recent agitation. In a nation, m 
which all are free, folly must have 
her freedom, and mischief will mark 
her for its tool : folly will diBchatge 
lier debts of gratitude by denying 
their amount, by forgetting the dan- 
ger from which she has been deliver- 

f ed, though ever when m peril herself 
the loudest to complain, # and the fore- 
most to despair. He afterwards add- 
Ad, w it is no new thing for slander to 
arraign all that is high aiifiholy ; but 
the tbngue of slander, however ve- 
nomous, can inflict no wound-— can 
effect no puncture in the character 
that is soun^and whole— it is the pen 
of the libeller, against which inno- 


cence is no shield ; and at ja time 
when the^yil eye, of discontent no£ 

only erivies its neighbour's goods, but 
covets its neighbour** charactef, we 
have, sir, to dread and to redone 
general levelling system, both flfpro- 
perty and of good name The barrier 
of the Constitution will not fall down 
at the first giddy shout of the multi-* 
tilde $ the nigh tribunals, which are' 
its bulwark!, will yet stand, though 
treason deny their authority, and con- 
scious guilt their justice ; blasphemy 
may # rail at the holy place, and hypo- 
crisy defile it with tier pageants, king, 
long before the dome will totter , but 
the rum must come at iast, if the re- 
medy be not fitly interposed. When 
the league of what is base and false, 
profligate and malicious, shall unite 
lionour and integrity to oppose it, 
the evil then works its own cure, and 
thq remedy is near at hand ; we know 
its efficacy, we have proved it scarce 
a twelvemonth since. In the shows 
and processions of the year which has 
just expired, who but must have call- 
ed to mind the like exhibitions of the 
twelvemonth which preceded it? The 
music, the march, and the banner, 
the meeting, the resolution, and ad- 
dress , those first were the very proto- 
types of theselast arrays : the same 
m their real origin, ana in their real 
object, differing only in their method 
of pursuing it } tbe first pursued its 
object by denouncing the aristocracy ; 
the second, by denouhdng*the crown: 
the aristocracy was then true to itself; 
the representatives of tbepeoplff were 
then faithful, and if the highest duties 
of fidelity be now as well fulfilled, the 
country is vet safe. If v#e turn our 
eyes from the cares of domestic soli- 
citude and look abroad, die whole 
world is to U9 a scene of calm, of 
tranquillity , our flag flies on fcvery 
sea— our busy industry plies m every 
port — our merchants* are tfyp rulers 
of kingdoms — pur character every 
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^6ere high, and our credit every- 
where lirm.” 

' Mr Browne, ae.au Irian member, 
dwelt particularly on the state of that 
kingdom. Thiswssa subjectm which 
he felt so deep an interest, that even 
if he should be supposed to have de- 
parted a littlp from the course usual 
<upon such occasions, he hoped he 
should be forgiven. For his part, he 
could not consider it irrelevant, until 
he should believe that there existed a 
separate interest between the two 
countries composing this empire — 
untd he should believe that their* des- 
tinies were not interwoven, and that 
they must not stand and fall together. 
By some of those infatuations which 
sometimes afflicted wisdom itself, Ire- 
land, hitherto, unfortunately, the sub- 
ject of cold debates and short con- 
sultations — wKat had been her de- 
portment during those agitations ? 
Not the meanest of her populace — 
not the most funous demagogue, had 
strained his voice to applaud depra- 
vity — none had attempted to exalt 
affronted debauchery into suffering, 
dignified virtue, and, above all, none 
had presumed to outrage society by 
the introduction of a new doctrine — 
new even to the professors of profli- 
gacy in this country — that which 
granted to female manners the same 
licence which society endures in men, 
the very distinction between which it 
was that stood between society and 
national prostration. 

In reply to thpse speakers, it was 
observed by theGpposition members, 
A tbat the royal s^elh was of so cau- 
tious and negative a character, that 
they found little room to object to 
what it actually said, or to propose 
any counter address Its sms were 
those of omission They found in it 
none of those topics on whiclf a Bn- 
tisl/ ministry, at such a crisis, might 
have been expected to dilate While 


admiring and sharing those senti- 
ments of loyalty which the country 
m general had* s& strongly expressed, 
it was impossible not to remark, that 
these had in no degree been couplers * 
with any approbation of the condpei*' . 
of ministers. Lord Grey, on the con- 
trary, would venture to assert, that 
public opinion was most unfavourable 
t<5 them ; and he might have thertce 
expected that some intention wpu&jh, 
be expressed of changing that fatal 
policy so long pursued. Mr Tierney 
saw indeed, in the speech, that loyal 
addresses were declared by the King 
to be most grateful to the stiongest 
feelings of his heart If heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction had resulted from them, he 
firmly believed it belonged altogether 
to the King , for the addressers had 
taken especial caie that no attempt' 
should m any manner be made through 
these addresses to give satisfaction to 
any other person but the King him- 
self, theie was not a word of satis- 
faction for his ministers, (a laugh)— 
quite the reverse , for the only chance 
of carrying them was to say nothing 
of the acts of ministers, there was 
ofcly one man in the kingdom for 
whom the heartfelt satisfaction was 
intended, and he was glad that that 
man was lus Majesty He should be 
glad tf any of the gentlemen opposite 
could point out to him one word m 
any of the addresses which could be 
construed into an approval of any of 
the measures of administration , no, 
not one word , and he made the ap- 
peal to the present set of gentlemen, 
who were so good as to take upon 
themselves the care of the affairs of 
the coiftitry. There was candour at 
least m ministers not asking any of 
their friends to put i& a single word 
of approbation of their measures 
Next, as to the improvement m na- 
tional industry, it had taken place 
oply in a few departments, even * 
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manufacture, while the yital branch 
of agriculture continued still in the 
most deplorable states „ * A ¥ 

Mk Curwen jvvQuld ask, qoU^l the 
npble lord be really ignorant that i 
fW agricultural interests wqrfc jta so 
wretched a condition, that even no* 
abatement would, after some tune, 
induce the cultivators of the \and to , 
gp on with their labours ? Knowing,* 
•as he did, then: privations* th^ir dis- 
appointments, their sufTeniigs^ he 
could not but call on every mjdd to 
admire their exemplary patience. — 
There were rpen, however, who arro- 
gated to themselves the monopoly of 
all the loyalty in the country; but 
the conduct of a community which 
had borne unexampled hardships with 
an unparalleled spirit of endurance, 
proved that loyalty was not an exclu- 
sive possession — that it was not con- 
fined to this or to that set of men, 
but was the great characteristic of the 
country. This being the case, he was 
sorry to find thajt the Crown on the 
present occasion had not expressed 
one solitary feeling of regret for the 
fallen prosperity or agriculture, and 
the rum of the spirited and hardy# 
race, whose labours had previously 
placed it 111 so flourishing a condition 
The Opposition members ,alsp 
strongly expressed their sentiments 
on the movements making on the 
continent, and the part to be taken 
by England » 

Lord Grey observed, that, by a 
question put by him to Lord Liver- 
pool, it turned out that we had nq 
accredited minister at Naples, a cir- 
cumstance which he then regarded a<s 
ominous to our peace, since we«w$re 
nevertheless on terms with thpt Hply 
Alliance which assumed thp*figjht of 
adjusting the differences oi* independ- 
ent states. He hoped we ha$ obser- 
ved a strict neutrality on.this subject, 
though he could not help stating, 
’♦that when the powers now assembled * 


at Xaybacli had summoned the King 
of Naples to answer to a self-consti- 
tuted tribut&l, for h&yjing thought* 
proper^# give liberty tajhs subjects, 
he waafi&ed with surprise and indig- 
nation.^* If, therefore, we wore not 
passive spectators ot these scenes, we 
might have resisted the nvetting of 
those chains of misgoverpment which 
menaced the happiness of other states, 
by the extension of misrule on every 
side. , It was desirable to be inform- 
ed of the probable effect of an Aus- 
trian army m advance on the frontier 
of Naples while an English squadron 
was stationed m the J 4 ay, making us 
appeal the supportei s of ap odious sys- 
tem, m helping to maintain the sup- 
pression of liberty m fofeign parts. 

Upon this subject Lord Holland 
dwelt with peculiar emphasis. He 
could not see what matte/thexe was for 
congratulation— what cause tlie people 
ofEngland had to exult, because their 
Monarch was not called before the 
Congress of Laybacli. Ministers had 
plunged this country into wars— they 
had burdened it with taxes— and now, 
while they were taking credit for ha- 
ving delivered Europe, the great pow- 
ers of Europe, enriched by oui losses, 
aggrandized by the possession ot ter- 
ritories to which they had no right* 
were proceeding to iurther outrages, 
while we must be content with say- 
ing, we shall feel regret if you go to 
war, and this shall be the amount of 
our remonstrance. The noble Lord 
had, amused thte House with a set of 
abstract opinions as to interfere we 
in the government of other nations, 
whqn it would be right, and when it 
would not be right ; but what they 
wanted to hear was, whether he ap- 
proves, ay or no, of the principles 
adopted by his pretended allies, who 
are bound by treaty to communicate 
and to consult with the governjnei^ 
of this, country He (Lord Holland) 
did not think, ill as the? noble lord 
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hod conducted the affaire of thiti comi- 
try, and almost contemptible a# Me 
* counsels had made it m the eye$ of 
Eutope, still he did Hot thitfk that if 
a proper remonstrance had been 
made, it would have proved unavail- 
ing. Such a remonstrance would jnot 
be an interference with the govern- 
ment of another country, but an effort 
to prevent the interference of those 
who intruded,, it To compare small 
things with great, for, with all his 
feeling for Naples, he^coufd not.help 
feeling that her cause was still mfe- 
r^pr to that of France , but Still, to 
make the comparison, he remember- 
ed that theyeiy same language which 
they heard that day, had been used 
when the Duke of Brunswick was on 
his march towards Pans He would 
rather become a party to the infamous 
designs fit those proud conspirators 
against liberty, than exhibit the 
meanness of mere regret when suc- 
cessful interposition was practicable 
Was it too much to say, when Aus- 
tria was contemplating a crusade 
which was likely to engage all Eu- 
rope m fresh wars — was it too much 
to say, pay us our debts, or at least, 
while you refuse, do not insult us by 
undertaking expensive wars, from 
which justice and humanity should 
disincline you ? The noble lord had 
taken credit to himself for being ex- 
plicit upon this point, but he was 
only explicit m the assertion of ab- 
stract principles. He had stated that 
tins country would not go to war, 
while his irresolute conduct was of 
all things the most likely to involve 
us m war. Would he state candidly 
and openly— -this fs £ war of which I 
disapprove— it is a war m which you 
cannot engage without diminishing 
those bonds of connexion which you 
have hitherto boasted That would 
fe explicit, nay, more, it would be 
effectual. If Ministers were to do so, 
Austria wotild not dare to take one 


step against Naples. He was sure 
the noble duke (Wellington) must 
have felt indignation and disappoint- 
ment, at seeing how the constitution 
f of Spain was regarded by those 
powers. That constitution might * 
Tiave its defects, but if, he were .a * 
Spaniard, he would not surrender 
one even of those defects, wjule those 
*despoU, those barbarians of the north, 
stood thre&tening with their $pva&8* 
hordes to force compliance. v * 

In regard to the Queen, though 
this was the point on which parties 
were peculiarly mustering # their 
strength, it was not much introdu- 
ced. Earl Grey hoped, that the ar- 
rangement proposed would be accom- 
panied with some conciliatory steps. 

Mr Tierney thought that when the 
crown recommended a provision for 
any branch of the royal family, it was 
usual to state the sum required, or 
something near ut. It was not cus- 
tomary for the crown to speak of pe- 
cuniary provisions under the inde- 
finite term, arrangement. His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers should have stated 
the sum , for it was not the business 
*of Parliament, and never had been 
its practice, to make such arrange- 
ments. 

Ministers were not slow in reply- 
ing to these vanous topics of animad- 
version. In regard to the tenor of 
the addresses, and their total silence 
•as to any approbation of the conduct 
of ministers. Lord Castlereagh said, 
it was always his opinion, that when 
the great bulk of the community were 
aroused to a sense of the dangers and 
difficulties which threatened them, 
only* one voice would be heard to 
pervade the country for the preserva- 
tion of its great interests. He knew 
that the sound portion of the people 
only wanted the opportunity of ex- 
pressing their sentiments to make 
, their voice loud enough to stifle the 
sound of that of the disaffected, who* 
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were hostile to public tranquillity. 
When that infatuation was at its 
highest pitch, and before the country 
had spoken out intelligibly in the 
language ofloyalty and duty, he had 
always relied that the delusion would 
be dispelled, and depended upon th# 
sober and temperate judgments *of 
Englishmen to defeat eventually the t 
schemes of their enemies — ( HearJJ 
Eatdic o pinion, when oncfc fairly and 
coolly collected, must always have 
its due weight upon the measures 6f 
public men The right honourable 
gentleman, however, knew too well 
what was the real feeling of the coun- 
try ; — he knew too well, that no mi- 
nister had ever dared to shew his face 
in that House, and he (Lord Castle- 
reagh) trusted that no minister would 
•ever dare to shew his face m that 
House, who had lost the confidence 
of the country — (Cries of hear, hear.) 
The minister who had really lost the 
confidence of the country, could not 
possess the confidence of that House , 
for the people of the country, — he 
meant the rational part of the com- 
munity— that part which alone ought 
to possess any influence over the le* 
gislature — always made its sentiments 
as distinctly and intelligibly felt m 
that House as if the wildest plan of 
reform that was ever proposed had 
been adopted. He could assure the 
right honourable gentleman, that if 
he supposed either himself or his col- 
leagues wished to remain m the ser- 
vice of then Sovereign a moment long- 
er than they possessed the confidence 
of the House and the country, he had 
mistaken the men he had fo deal with 
As long, however, as they po&essed 
the confidence of their Sovereign, 
oi the House, and of the country, no 
difficulty with which they had to con- 
tend, no taunts from the right ho- 
nourable gentleman or his friends, no 
apprehension ofconsequences person 
si to themselves, should induce them 


to shrink from the discharge of their 
public duty. He by no means felt it 
as a reproach to be told by the right* 
honourable gentleman, that his Ma- 
jesty's ministers, at a moment when 
they believed m their conscience that 
the fate of the constitution was at 
stake, and the tranquillity of the 
country endangered by the supine* . 
ness of the good, and the activity of 
the bad, entertained a wish that the 
sentiments of the country at large 
migjjt be ^pronounced in support of 
his Majesty's government, without re- 
ferenda to their share m that govejji- 
ment. This he by no means felt to 
be a reproach He rathqp considered 
it as a compliment. But it was a 
compliment which heTcould not re- 
turn. The right honourable gentle- 
man and his friends would never * 
countenance any expression of affec- 
tion or loyalty towards the Sovereign, 
and the constitution, in whatever 
peril, unless accompanied by a decla- 
ration of the expediency of a change 
m his Majesty's councils 

In regard to manufactures and 
trade, ministers appealed to univer- 
sal observation, whether there was not 
a material change from that state of 
distress m which they had been six 
months ago , and whether the cheap* 
ness of provisions did not materially 
contribute to the relief of the lower 
classes They felt no apathy on the 
subject of agricultural distress , it haci 
been alluded to m the latter part of 
the speech ; and they were ready to 
give the fullest consideration to every 
plan which might be proposed for its 
remedy, though they were inclined to 
think, that every thing practicable 
had already been tried. 

In regard to foreign affairs. Minis- 
ters declined entering at length into 
the subject, but contented themselves 
with a few general observations. \ 
Lord Castlereagh sayl, it was not^ 
for us to dictate to other powers, or 
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to control then policy We could 
not *av how other nations, were to 
feel who thought their interests en* 
daggcred , if we enjoyed peace our- 
selves, we should endeavour to pre- 
serve it, but not presume to dictate 
to other powers, and thus arrogate 
the right of intermeddling with the 
affairs of otjieis, which we condemn- 
ed m them. Whenever the proper 
time should auive. Ins Majesty's go- 
vernment would be prepared to shew 
that the language which* had been 
held by tins country, and the prin- 
ciples on which that language had 
bfifen founded, were peifcctly consist- 
ent with its character This, how- 
ever, he bejged leave at once to say, 
that it must not be iniei 1 ed that Great 
Britain was of necessity a paity to 
all the del iterations and conclusions 
consequent bn those discussions, at 
which a British minister might be 
present. We had our own interests 
to Watch over , and m his opinion it 
was an additional pi oof of the confi- 
dence happily existing among the 
great powers of Europe, that they re- 
ceived at their meetings the ministei s 
of powers who were not immediately 
connected with the measuies m pi,o- 
giess, m order that their respective 
governments might, neverthel ess, have 
the satisfaction of knowing the exact 
nature of those measures 

Lord Liverpool observed, if it was 
necessary to engage m war, tlie sys- 
tem of war m which we should be 
most bactward to engage, would be 
that which had for its object to mter- 
feie in the internal affairs of other 
states While he said thus /nuch, he 
had never maintained that the prin- 
ciple of non-interference could admit 
of no exceptions; that there never 
cOuld occur occasions in which we 
ought to interpose to present the 
adoption of certain internal arrange- 
rnAits * or that there might not be 
*ases in wliicfi it was not only justifi- 


able but necessary to do so for our 
own security. All that he would state 
was, the standing policy of this coun- 
try waf peace, and an abstinence from 
intermeddling with the internal affairs 
of other nations The course' reedba* 
®meqded by Lord Grey would lead to 
th$ most senous consequences With* 

^ out knowing all the circumstance#* 
<liat connected the revolution of Naples 
with neigfobouiing states — without 
knowing how such ari evertTna^it * 
affect them — .without waiting for ex- 
planation or defence — we w eie to take 
a side. He was not one of those who, 
in determining OUr policy towards le- 
voJutiomzed states, could leave out 
of view the cucumstances by which 
they were accompanied — he was not 
one of those who loved 1 evolutions 
for themselves — lie was not one 
those who viewed with the same eye 
a 1 evolution against an oppi essive and 
a mild government In viewing such 
constitutional changes, he examined 
the discriminating character of each 
paiticular case ; he weighed the pos- 
sibility of success , he calculated the 
chances ot improvement ; and he es- 
timated the effect which the revolu- 
tion would produce on other govern- 
ments What two countries m which 
political changes occurred were placed 
exactly m the same situation, and liow 
could a common course be chalked 
out tb both J In these circumstances 
our abstinence from all interference 
with either part} appeared to him to 
be the best policy, as to interfere 
w ould be exercising a judgment with- 
out the means of forming a correct 
one o 

In ifcgard to the Queen, Lord Cas- 
tlcreagh denied there was any depart- 
ure from the ordinary course or prac- 
tice observed in speeches from the 
throne The subject was generally 
touched upon, and it was left to the 
wisdom of Parliament, according to 
flie corresponding practice, to fix the 
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specific amount He kriwy that there 
were instances in which a contrary 
practice had prevailed, but they had 
begn discontinued, and the course 
' now Observed pursued in their place. # 
'Upon the subject alludedto, he might 
as well now give notice, that it whs 
his # intention, on Wednesday week,, 1 
to submit a proposition to the House 
for ajsui table provision for her Ma- 
jesTEy frfc was anxious to take as 
early a day as possible for his motion. 
Monday and Tuesday next were days 
on wh;ch the*House usually adjourn- 
ed, and therefoie Wednesday was the 
earliest day he could select for the 
purpose of which lie had given no- 
tice ; and he might as well take this 
opportunity of adding, that the pro- 
position which lie meant to submit on 
Wednesday next was the only one 
which his Majesty's ministers intend- 
ed to submit to the House upon this 
anxious and painful subject 

The Opposition, as before announ- 
ced, did not choose to hazai cj an en- 
counter on the field of the address, 
but allowed it to pass without a divi- 
sion 

The following days (25th and 26th) 
were employed m the leception of 
numerous petitions, among which 
was one from the Common Council 
of London, deprecating the proeeed- 
mgs against the Queen, calling for 
ah inquiry into the conduct of mi-* 
msters, and praying that she might 
be restoied, without leserve, to all 
the rights and dignities of her high 
situation These petitions, being ac- 
companied with frequent Comments 
by these who presented them, which 
drew forth leplies fiom the opposite 
side, gave rise to a number of bttlc 
skirmishes, attended, m several in- 
stances, with a good deal of warmth 
Nopce was particularly diawn by Al- 
derman Hey gate,* who, m piesentmg 
h petition from his boiough of Slid- 
buiy, stated indeed Ins unifonn chs- 


approbafion of die biU of Pams and 
Penalties, but at the same time took 
occasion to reprobate, lit a very mark* 
ed manner^ the political course which 
her Majesty had taken She had ad- 
dressed a letter to her Sovereign and 
husband, which contained sentiments 
highly disrespectful and improper, 
and had followed it by a long series 
of attacks on both Houses of Parlia- 
ment Incitements had been held 
out to the military, and the people 
had bgen gravely told, that if the 
bill passed, it would be a matter tjf 
doubt how far they were bound to 
obey it These sentimerfts had been 
repeated, not once or tynce. but five 
hundred times. He qould not join 
m an address to the throne, praying 
that respect and honour should be 
paid to a person who had so conduct- 
ed herself.— -Mi Hume lamented the 
honourable mcmbei should thus have 
brought forwaid a general charge of 
treason, for he could call it no Jess, 
against her Majesty It was most 
ungenerous, most unmanly, most un- 
fair , and in the face of the House he 
piotested against it Let the House 
consider the situation m which the 
Queen stood when she wrote that let- 
ter ; the indignities which had beep 
heaped upon her, the refusal of a 
ship to convey her to England, and 
of a house to live m Was she not 
then entitled to make a last appeal to 
her natural loid and protecteft •> The 
terms of the letter appeared to him 
pcifectly justifiable, and he chal- 
lenged the Alderman to point out 
a single exceptionable passage — Mi 
Heygate had not the letter by him, 
but thought he recollected the ex- 
pressions," “ Your court is st scene of 1 
low dcbaucliciy." He quoted others 
from the answers to the addresses, 
fully justifying, as he conceived*, thr 
• censure he had passed oujhem — »Mi 
Lockhart and Lord Nugent conceived 
that any bldm<iblc expulsions that 
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had escaped the Queen might be well 
excused, considering the hardship of 
her situation, and the neglect expe- 
rienced from those who might have 
given her sounder advice. 

In the course of these discussjpns. 
Lord Castl^reagh stated, that no far- 
ther proceedings against the Queen * 
were, or, since the withdrawing of the 
bill of Pams and Penalties, ever had 
been contemplated. e 

It was on the 25th, that th& first 
grand trial of strength was made on 
this impoitant question. Lorcf Archi- 
bald Hamilton brought forward a mo- 
tion of ceiysure on ministers, for the 
erasure of the Queen's name from the 
Liturgy Lofd A. deprecated the idea 
of acting from any party feeling , he 
had from tUte first taken the same view 
of the subject, and had 'early made a 
motion similar to the present. If the 
House had then induced ministers to 
re trace their steps, would not the 
House, the Crown, and the country, 
have stood m a much more favourable 
situation than they now did? The 
Queen, he conceived, could not con- 
tinue to exist as she was now placed, ( 
with the mere addition of a pecuni- 
ary establishment. It would be im- 
possible m that case to stop those effu- 
rions of the press, which he deplored, 
but which he imputed altogether to 
the proceedings of ministers. It was 
impossible to contemplate their con- 
sequences on the country, and not 
feel disgust and indignation at the 
conduct of those men who had placed 
the country for so many months m 
such a state of Jeopardy And danger 
The conduct they adopted was not 
only unwise and unconstitutional, but 
Required jthe strongest expression he 
could use to designate it properly — 
it was of the most revolunonary de- 
fcnption he had ever witnessed. He 
did^not make use of this ternl unad- # 
visedly, it -ftas the only one suited to 
the oc/asion He was not afraid of 


either radical or reformers— he was 
aware of nodaihger equal to that risk- 
ed by the ministers of the Crown, in 
advising the prosecution of the Queen. m 
A worthy Alderman had lately said* * 
that he— th&t be, forsooth— regretted * 
the omisBion of her Majesty's name in 
the Liturgy; but then ha> talked* of 
"her letter to the King. What was that 
but trying her then for one thnjs^ and 
punishing her for another? SSSoreany 
trial, ministers proceeded to take her 
Majesty's name out of the Liturgy— 
an act not only unwise/but unjust, an 
act of gross injustice For all that fol- 
lowed from this, they were indebted 
to his Majesty's Ministers. What was 
the situation of her Majesty tfyen ? 
She was without any court or retinue. 
The laws had deceived her. By law 
she was a Queen In domestic enjoy- 
ments she was equally deceived — she 
had no husband — no state, and left 
this country with a letter of licence 
for her conduct. Abroad she was fol- 
lqwed kjy spies— -persecuted by every 
thing in the shape of diplomatic func- 
tion — she was forced to go about with 
1 no sort of protection from any one 
quarter Placed then as her Majesty 
was, in this condition, would the 
House affect to lie shocked at her do- 
ing what her letter of licence allow- 
ed her— (if anything guilty were done 
by her ?) If even all wa9 true with 
p which she was charged — he still 
thought she never should have been 
prosecuted m the manner she was 
Why, when the charges against her 
were not proved, was not ner name 
restored %o the Liturgy ? The fact 
was* ministers wished to consider her 
as neither innocent nor guilty , they 
grounded their measures on a vague 
idea of her being both. He concei- 
ved it impossible to produce any legal 
ground which gave them authority to 
commit an act of Jegal degradation 
against her Majesty, if there was, lef 
the King’s law officers come for- 
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ward and state it. Whether it was 
considered as a matter of law or jus* 
tice, ministers appeared to him to 
have acted wrong He could name 
oxfe point in which the order was cer- 
‘tamty illegal. The self same ordef 
which ha<T been issued in England, 
had also been sent to Scotland, over, 
which it # had manifestly no powetf 
and he would therefore ^say, m the 
jM&rje**>f the Lord Advocate oppo* 
site, that the order, as if regarded 
Scotland, was either a dead letter, or 
a direct violation of the law What 
had been the consequence ? In Scot- 
land, as it ought to have been m Eng* 
land, the order had proved mere waste 
paper. Lord A then adverted to the 
absence of Mr Canning, which that 
jgentleman wished to be understood 
as arising from a conscientious differ- 
ence with the other ministers on this 
point. Why then had he spoken at 
first in favour of the prosecution > 
Why had he continued m office while 
it was going on > And why did he 
not now attend to speak in her Ma- 
jesty’s support > Although he merely 
moved now for a censure on what had 
been done, the House would be call- 
ed soon to consider the means of re- 
storing her Majesty’s name to the Li- 
turgy. (A cry of censure at the course 
now announced, being raised from the 
ministerial benches.) Lord A. felt sur- 
prised to see what he had just said re- 
ceived in so unexpected a manner by 
the noble Lord. The subject would 
engage the full attention of the House 
at no very distant day , but was it not 
more natural* was it noUmore con- 
formable to the rules of parlidtaent- 
ary practice, to notice that which had 
already been done, before they pro- 
ceeded to amend it ? He felt convin- 
ced, that had he ventured to move an 
address to the King, praying him to 
restore the name of her Majesty to the # 
. Liturgy, he shofild immediately have* 
been taunted by the insinuation, that 


he wished to carry a nfe&ure person- 
ally offensive to the King. After all,* 
let it be a* it might, he was not bound 
to receive bis tactics from the oppo- 
site side. He wished to know what 
effect the giving up of the measures 
against the Queen was tq have, if all 
due honours were not restored to her. 
On what principle would it be con- 
tended, that the dignity of the Crown 
could remain safe and uninjured, 
whilst the Queen was exposed to ca- 
lumny and insult. Would it be urged, 
that ltTwas m consideration of any per- 
sonal quality, or on account t>f any 
merit in private life, that the King 
was entitled to be prayed for m the 
Liturgy ? No , he held his place in 
the Liturgy as a member of the Royal 
Family, independently jfbf any merit 
or desert of his own. Could any thing 
be imagined more unjust and unfair, 
or more likely to excite an invidious 
comparison, than to gay that the name 
of one of the parties was fit to be in- 
serted in the Liturgy, and the other 
unfit , if the House began to set the 
example, bow far would not the evil 
spread itself, or at what limit would 
it stop ? He was decidedly of opinion, 
that the measure would prove injuri- 
ous, not to the Queen done, but the 
whole of the Royal Family. When the 
noble Lord said, that he would do no 
more against her Majesty, the House 
understood his reason for desisting* 
The fact was, he could do no more — 
the public feeling would not allow 
him. He therefore begged the noble 
lord not to take any credit to him- 
self for his forbearance ; he had done 
his utmost, and being at length re- 
duced to abandon his designs, he now 
came forward to argue their legality 
He begged the House to consider hew 
the couiitry, which took so decided a 
part in the Queen’s favour, would en- 
dure that nothing should be done to 
redress her wrongs* or t6 stop the tor- 
rent of calumny poured upob her by 
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all who wished to court Jhe fevour of 
‘ministers I Ie did inhis conscience be- 
lieve that the noble lord and his col- 
leagues were too honourable and too 
wise to advocate the abominable and 
foolish measures, the responsibility of 
which they, were now compelled to 
bear He believed, as it w r as generally 
understood, that m an unfortunate mo- 
ment they had given a pledge, that if 
the Queen set foot in Engjand, they 
would pioceed against her, thinking, 
no doubt, that there was no chance 
of her ever doing so Bj this means 
they had now become 1 esponsible for 
conduct which they u ere ashamed to 
contemplate He did not know what 
the noble lord might say upon the 
subject, but he thought that lie (the 
noble lord) \ad not advised the pro- 
secution, and that he was now obliged 
to beai the responsibility of measures 
entered into against his advice Of 
such conduct he could not speak in 
terms of sufficient reprobation, foi it 
was too much that they were not only 
to be deprived of the talents* (andthose 
not too great) which the ministry pos- 
sessed, but that the latter weie to 
come foiwaid, and justify measures 
against which they had themselves 
advised Lord A. then concluded with 
moving tlmt H the Older m Council, 
&c appears to have been ill advised 
and inexpedient#” 

• i\Ii Eilis heie lose for the mere 
put post *of justifying his flicnd Mr 
Canning. That gentleman, m the first 
discussion of the proceedings, had de- 
clared Ins intention of taking no part 
in them Duting the while of the 
proceedings in the othei House, lie 
had remained absent, and had only 
netumed upon then teimmation The 
now state m which he had since found 
affairs, had made it appear tcfliim, that 
the i*)ur&e which he had hitherto 
adopted wouJd no longer be compa- 
tible either with lps duty or his tool- 
ings. 'Lpcic appeal edjio other alter- 


native than that of surrendering lus 
office Having clone that, and having 
thus purchased the right of acting con- 
formably to the resolution which Jic 
r had originally expiessed, he ha<^now 
determined to remain absent until the 
filial termination of the question rela- 
tive to her Majesty He <could as- 
suie the House, however, that upon 
all questions of internal and external 
policy, his honourable tnefftTancniis 
late colleagues were entirely agreed. 

Mr Robinson began with declaring, 
that ministers were ready to tafce the 
full responsibility of the proceedings, 
and most decidely repelled the ide , 
of having acted otherwise than on tlieir 
o\\ n conviction Neither now, nor at 
any time, had they any doubt of then 
proceedings being strictly legal, and 
numberless instances could be given, 
in which a sinnlai course had been 
followed If then it became a ques- 
tion of discretion merely, he would 
beg the House to recur to the peuod 
w hen it fii st became necessary for mi- 
nisters to direct their attention to the 
subject of the Queen r lhey would 
"recollect her Majesty had for some 
time been living in a state of separa- 
tion authorized by Ins late Majesty, 
and m some measure recognized by 
Parliament itself Upon the dcith of 
his Majesty, arrangements had been 
entered into, the effect of which was 
to induce her Majesty to tcmaiti 
abroad, and to i enounce the styk 
and title of Queen of England When 
those an angements had been fn st pro- 
posed, abundant reason existed to be- 
lieve that \hcy would have been ac- 
1 1 dett to To lia\ c inserted the name 
of her Majesty in the Litui gy undei 
those circumstances, would thucfoic 
have been inconsistent with the situa- 
tion in which they stood, if those ie- 
gulations had been completed. 1 he 
, intention of ministers m that respect 
being defeated, they were compelled • 
to cmbiacc the othei alternative, and 
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bring the question before the House. 
Ministers could not h^ye advised his 
Majesty to place the Queen m the 
Liturgy, without advising him also to 
besjow on her every honour that be- 
longed 'to a queen* If # they were 
guilty orthedreadful charges brought 
against them by the noble lord, how 
coftld he think of compounding for - 
them by such a milk and m °- 
tmqfls | j^e present? He couldhave 
no objectout to catch a few votes f 
Ye$, to enable the noble lord to gafci 
possession of the loaves and fishes, 
the King might be insulted with im- 
punity, the Queen might be betrayed 
without fear of observation — the laws 
might be violated — the country might 
become the victim of lebellion or of 
•anarchy — all those horrors might ar- 
rrve, provided the noble lord and his 
friends but gained the object of their 
wishes. If the noble lord wished to 
do justice to the Queen, why had he 
not endeavoured to do so, instead of 
cringing to the gain of a few votes > 
Why else had the noble lord been 
satisfied w*th such a weak, such a fu- 
tile conclusion as was contained in his 
motion? Pei haps it was but a feint, 
to put to the test the feelings of the 
House , but why did the noble lord 
anticipate the resolution proposed by 
him, or lather, why did he not more 
manfully bring it forward* Mr U. 
finally moved the adjournment of the 
House 

Mr Hobhouse strongly supported 
the motion of Lord A Hamilton, and 
conceited that Mr Robinson had eva- 
ded entering into any proper justifi- 
cation of his colleagues. In a mea- 
sure so unprecedented, the onw> pro- 
bandt appeared to him to rest entirely 
upon ministers He condemned the 
discussion relative to Mr Canning, as 
introducing irrelevant matter into so 
important a debate 

Mf Wetherell n#w rose, and began 

* VOL. XIV. PART I 


with drayring the attention of # the 
House to the«extreme importance of « 
the discussion, which interested $11 
future queens, and involved the ques- 
tion, whether the Privy Council could 
> alter the statute law, as well as the 
practice and usage of tbe kingdom 
for three centuries I say, fcontinued 
# Mr W , that the present is one which 
relates to the past, to the present, and 
to the future, it is one which re- 
quires this House to say, not whether 
the pfesent Queen is to be thrown at 
the feefeof ministers, to be spurned, 
to be degraded, to be dethroned, af 
their pleasure, but whether the esta- 
blished laws of England are, or can 
be, abrogated by apy power other 
than by the legislature , and whether 
any future Queen Consprt is, or 
may become, the victim of any Pri- 
vy Council I take the liberty of de- 
claring it to be my opinion, after a 
full and satisfactory deliberation, that 
the act of the 12th of February last 
is grossly illegal If the right ho- 
nourable gentleman thought that the 
motion of the noble lord to-night was 
.one ol mere milk and water, ne will 
not have to reproach me with using 
such language , for I thus openly de- 
clare, that the erasure of the name of 
her Majesty from the Liturgy was 
grossly illegal and unconstitutional. 
Mr W then went through the history 
9 of the Liturgy, from the time of Hen- 
ry VIII , to the Act of Uniformity 
under Charles II. He had consult- 
ed the act, but could not find any po* 
sition of it, or any clause in it, which 
could sanctum the act, which he had 
already pronounced illegal. The par- 
ticular clause which had allowed the 
alteration or changing of names of 
those persons of the royal family 
for whom tjie act required the sub- 
jects of the kingdom to pray, yvas 
m sybstance as follows — *^Be it 
enacted, that the names of the King, 
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Queen, and royal progeny, Jbc chal- 
lenged and altered fnojn ‘time to 
time, and fitted to the present occa- 
sion, according to the direction of 
lawful authority." This might au- 
thorize the alteration of the young , 
George for Frederick, or of Anne for 
Ehzabeth/butcertamlynothingmore 
In the Taturgy of the church, the* 
Queens of Henry VIII. James 1 and 
Charles II had been uniformly intro- 
duced, and the Liturgy cf that day 
was pieciscly the same .as that v^hich 
had existed previous to the Reforma- 
tion It was somewhat remarkable, 
that m the punted copy of the Com- 
mon Prayei attached to the statute, 
a blank was deft where the name of 
the Queen had been usually insert- 
ed, because that monarch was not 
married, and therefore there was no 
Queen Consoit. The established 
usage, besides, for upwards of thiec 
centuries, had, he conceived, given 
to the Queen a right founded upon 
prescription. Upon what but cus- 
tom did the prerogative of the mo- 
narch depend ? By what but custom 
did they enjoy these pnv lieges > What 
but custom protected the rights of 
the community ? What, indeed, could 
be named, that was possessed by any 
man, that was not secured by usage * 
(Cheer 6 bijthe Opposition ) Was it for 
the noble lord and his anti-radical 
coadjutors, aftei exciting an alarm at 
innovation, thus to set at defiance* 
usages* of three centuries ? — they 
might deny radicalism, and so would 
The, but yet, whether radicals or anti- 
radicals, he wished men to be consist- 
ent. He would not anticipate what 
the talents of those might be who 
might undertake to answei him, but 
he believed he knew the arguments 
they would adopt The feet was that 
of the omission of the Queen of George 
I. TlVat monarch, it would be recol- 
lected, ascended the throne in ilie 


yfcar 1714?. At that time the Pnncess 
Zell, to whom t he had been married, 
had been a captive at Hanover a con- 
siderable tune , she was never known 
m this country as Queen Consojt; 
she had never had any court t npr ex 
ercised any privilege *In the ad- 
dresses presented by that House’ and 
,by the House of Peeis to^that.nio- 
naich, nor t indeed m any addiess, had 
she been noticed , added toj^iat^he 
had been divorced up wai eft of eigh- 
teen yeais George I had contract- 
ed a bad-handed mainage, as it was 
teimed, with the Duchess of Kendal, 
who was entitled to the style of 
Queen Consort m piefe.cnce to the 
Princess of Zell Many experienced 
clergymen, and many learned gentle- 
men, with whom he had conversed, 
were of opinion, that the words of 
the act, coupled with immemorial 
usage, were completely decisive a- 
gamst the legality of the measure. 
He had endeavoured to bring the 
question to the test of monardnal 
rights and of monarchal candour, 
— (Hear, hear ,) — whether it would 
not be most impolitic to leave the 
Queen to the discretion of popular 
or unpopulai faction to exalt or de- 
grade her — He had read enough of 
the history of his country to know 
that there were factions at court, as 
well as factions among the people. 
The Queen, who was now oppo- 
sed by the Court party, was at one 
time strenuously supported by them 
That fact plainly elucidated his ar- 
gument, and evinced the jlange™ 
that might arise from such a dis- 
cretionary power being intrusted to 
any party, by which they might de- 

? rive the Queen of her attributes. 

le could not compare the proceed- 
ings of the Privy Council to any thing 
but the High Court of Commission, 
and the members he must describe as 
inquisitorial judges. The learne^gen- 
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tleman concluded with strongly re- 
probating the whol& course of the 
proceedings against her Majesty 
Dr Dodson maintained the right 
ofrtlie King to regulate the Liturgy ; 
and MaJVlartin conceived, that, after* 
the .resolution of Parliament last ses- 
sion, the # Queen ought to have ac- 
quiesced. • 

The Attorney-General •began by 
exp?£ssiftg his surprise, that the no- 
ble mover, affected apparently by the 
speech of Alderman Hey gate, had 
directed his attack merely against the 
expediency of the measure, thus ta- 
citly admitting its legality. If the 
act was illegal, why discuss its wis- 
dom ? Once show this act to be ille- 
gal, and no matter what might be 
thfe conduct of the Queen— -whether it 
was such as the whole nation might 
be proud to approve, or such as it 
must be compelled to condemn, no- 
thing could justify ministers in ha- 
ving advanced that act , there was 
htera scnpla upon the subject , there 
was a couise laid down for them to 
pursue ; and to recommend any other 
course would be to recommend the 
exercise of such a dispensing power 
on the part of the Crown, as no mi- 
nister in his senses could venture to 
advise Mr Wether ell, lifter first de- 
claring the measure to be illegal, ap- 
peared finally to rest hie argument 
chiefly upon usage. He was prepa- < 
red, however, to meet the argument 
upon both points. The honourable 
member for Westminster told the 
House, that from the year 154<6 to 
the present period, there was no in- 
stance in which a Queen Consort^ ad 
been omitted m the prayers of the 
church. It would be seen by the 
prayer-book used m the time of Pin- 
lip and Mary, that a Queen, not a 
Queen Consort, but a Queen Reg- 
nant, had been in that situation , for 
during that reign {he King was pray- 
ed for, and the Queen, though Queen 


Regnant, was not. {Hear, hear, from 
the Oppositibn benches, and cries of 
u Queen Consort Queen Consort, 
did the honourable members say ? 
That was the case of a Queen Reg- 
nant , and that Queen was not pray- 
ed *for The book was to be found 
in the British Museum ; and the form 
stood, “ Pro rege et pnncipibus sms ” 
The honouiableandlcarncd member 
for Oxford had ascribed to the Act 
of Uniformity, that immutable right 
of the Queen to be prayed for, which 
no Kirfg, it was insisted, had power 
to take away He (the Attorney- 
General) wished to see*the enact- 
ment , he desired to have the clause 
laid before him under iWnch the im- 
mutable right was to be claimed. Sofar 
from the course having been uniform 
from the Reformation downwards, 
there had been repeated instances of 
deviation* In the reign of George 
II., the name of Frederick Prmce of 
Waites had been struck out of the 
form or prayer. In the commence- 
ment of the late reign, the same mea- 
sure had been adopted with respect 
• to the Duke of Cumberland. The 
words of the act were certainly fi to 
alter and change” The framers of 
that act had not probably the copia 
verborum of the honourable and learn- 
ed member for Oxford, and did not 
think it necessary to employ variety 
' of words where the meaning might 
be expressed by one, but the advi- 
sers of George III., at the period al- 
luded to, men upon whom the ho* 
nourable and learned member, not- 
withstanding his aversion to anti-ra- 
dical and to monarchical administra- 
tions, would scarcely pass hasty cen- 
sure, those advisers na&recommend- . 
ed to the King to strike the Duke's 
name out of the Liturgy, he (the 
Duke) being still m existence, *He. 
would now come to tllaj instance, 
which he took to be an tn stance* of 
the highest value, and which had 
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been described to the House as an 
instance of no value at all— the mea- 
sures pursued towards the Queen of 
George I. Did the honourable and 
learned member really mean to con- 
tend that the divorce mentioned by 
Cox, was ^divorce actually annulling 
the marriage between the parties p , 
Wiry, the very same page which 
spoke of the divoi ce, stated that the 
Queen was gazetted as Duchess of 
Zell, and as Duchess D'owager of 
Hanover. It was said, that the se- 
cond marriage, the marriage With the 
Duchess of Kendal, was a good and 
valid marmge Why, then, was it 
not set up as a legal marriage ? It 
was not his intention to provoke dis- 
cussion as to the question of guilt or 
innocence , but ministers had belie- 
ved they were m possession of satis- 
factory evidence against her Majes- 
ty. When a change m the Liturgy 
becamenecessary, while such a charge 
was hanging over her Majesty, if her 
name of Queen Consort was insert- 
ed, with what face could ministers 
afterwards come down and say, we 
have a charge against the Queen, 
which, as we think, forms a ground, 
not only for degradation, but for di- 
vorce ? The answer would immedi- 
ately be, What * you who advised her 
name to be inserted m the Liturgy, 
who placed her the enjoyment of 
all the rights and privileges of Queen 
Consort of these realms 1 

Sir James Mackintosh declared, 
that after the most deliberate consi- 
deration of the subject, his mind was 
brought to this conclusion, that the 
removal of her Majesty's name fiom 
the Lftu^gy was a violation of the 
„ common law , that there was nothing 
in the statute law to countenance such 
a proceeding ; that it was*unwise, in- 
# expedient, and a departure from the 
principles .of j ustiee The arguments 
used by Mr Robinson and the Attor- 
ney-General, were mere charges of 


party feeling, not affecting the merits 
of the question It seemed a very 
singular charge, that the motion was 
too mild ana too respectful to his 
Majesty He would now te\l his * 
learned friend, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, that argument drawn from 
the case of Philip and Mary had no 
force To prove it, whal did* his 
learned fhend do? He quoted the 
mass book m the time of Rki Upland 
Mary* He introduced the popish 
ritual, as if Philip and Maiy were 
supreme heads of the Chinch of Eng- 
land, a title they would have* look- 
ed upon as damnable and heretical* 
The fact was, that the name of the 
Queen was never found m the ri- 
tual before the Reformation. He 
would now come to the case of the 
Princess Sophia. His learned friend, 
the Attorney -General, seemed to 
think that she could not have been 
divorced, as she was called m the 
Gazette by the name of the Duchess 
of Zell Did he forget that she in- 
herited this title from her father, that 
she was the daughter of the Duke of 
Zell, from whom she inherited large 
estates ? Her being styled Duchess of 
Zell at her death, appeared to him 
pregnant proof of her having been 
divorced His learned friend con- 
tended, that there was no divorce 
e vinculo matrimonii He (Sir J* 
Mackintosh) thoughtthere was Every 
person knew, that, m all protestant 
churches, except that of England, a 
divorce e wnculo matrimonii might be 
obtained m a Consistorial Court , and 
the noble lord himself (Castlereagh) 
admitted, m alluding to this subject 
last session, that the record of this 
divorce was still extant v\ some of 
tbe Consistorial Courts of Hanover* 
George I. could as easily have ob- 
tained a divorce e vinculo matrimonii , 
as a divorce a mensa et thoro , 'and 
therefore the probability was that hp 
obtained it. This case of a woman. 
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abo^t whose guilt he had no doubt, 
who had been confined^eighte^i years 
previous to the divorce, and thirteen 
years after, and whose divorce passed 
mb silent to, appeared to him to sup- 
*ply but a wretched argument. Such . 
evidencd'wduld not be thought suffi- 
cient in a common case* of trespass or 
nght of way. The Parliament of, 
England at the time had no means of 
obtaining information on the subject, 
for ft never occurred to them that 
they could send clandestine commis- 
sions even into Hanover, for the pur- 
pose of.exaraifiing witnesses. (Hear 
• from the Opposition ) The weight at- 
tached to Ons case appeared to him 
most decisive proof that the gentle- 
men opposite felt the weakness of 
thtar argument. The question for 
the House now to decide, was one 
-which they only were competent to 
decide, and which was a question far 
more important thah the present— 
namely, whether or not the Queens 
of England should be degraded from 
that constitutional independence in 
which the wisdom of our forefathers 
had placed them, and which they 
bad enjoyed for centuries, and be re- 
duced to be the slaves of every ad- 
ministration ? The next passage m 
the act was, « that the names of 
the King, Queen, and royal progeny, 
shall be changed and altered from 
time to time 9t He asked whether 
the words “ altered and changed 
could have any view to delintjuen- 
cy or moral turpitude ? Was it not 
more consistent with common sehse 
to say, that these wordp hud in view 
the alterations which must take pljjce 
by births, deaths, or marriages? Could 
it be said, that, coupled with the 
words “ from time to time,” it meant 
delinquency which must occur from 
time to time 9 Some weight had been 
*» attached to the words “ by lawful 
\ authority ,” but whet did those words 


mean ? That it was not fit to leave a 
discretion imthe breast of every in- . 
cumbent of a parish to decide who 
were the King, Queen, or royal pro- 
geny. If that were allowed, we should 
about 70 years ago have heard Queen 
Clementina, King James, and Charles 
Prince of Wales, prayed for in most 
•parishes in England. The cases oT 
George of Denmark and the Princess 
Sophia, appeared to him, by their 
specialties, • rather to confirm than 
weaken the general rule Was there 
a permanent omission, except in the 
case of th£ Duke of Cumberland, of 
the name of any one branch of the 
royal family, who had %ver been 
prayed for > Even this instance could 
not avail those who were compelled 
to acknowledge that it upas the only 
permanent violation of the Act of 
Uniformity ; it could not avail them, 
because the hostility of George III. 
to the Duke of Cumberland was well 
known As a Highlander and a 
Whig, he could not bring himself to 
eulogise and do justice to the charac- 
ter oi‘ the Duke of Cumberland, who 
was "not a merciful commander in 
Scotland, though a good Whig Prince 
in England He never imagined, till 
he heard the speech of the Attorney- 
General, that ministers should not 
have had some better authorities to 
go upon As to the intention of ef- 
fectmg an arrangement with the 
•Queen, it appeared to him a most 
strange preliminary to begin ny an 
insult ; by proclaiming her from ten 

thousand pulpits an adultei ess. There 

was not a man of any patty, who 
would not lay his hand upon his heart, 
and say, that this wqs d nKfSt unfor- 
tunate measure The way in which 
the people of England received this 
question was — they thought the 
Queen degrade '1 before accusation- 
prosecuted without necessity*-at- 
tempted to be convicted w$hout sv»- 
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ficlent evidence, and now attempted 
to be punished after acquittal. 

The Solicitor-General conceiving 
that the object of the present motion 
was to prepare for one praying the 
lestoration of the Queen's name to 1 
the Liturgy, begged the Housfe to 
consider, whether they were prepay 
red to assent to such a motion He” 
conceived, that both the legality and 
expediency of the course held by the 
King, had been most fully establish- 
ed. With lespect to the feeling of 
jthe country upon this subject* he was 
not afraid of popular clamour. He 
relied upgp the soberness and pru- 
dence ot a large portion of the com- 
munity, wh6 were satisfied that no- 
thing but the best motives actuated 
the individuals engaged in this affair, 
and on whom they placed the Utmost 
and most implicit lehance. , He was 
not disposed to re-agitate the ques- 
tion which had been ably touched 
upon the other night by the member 
for Sudbury , but he would take this 
oppoitunity of observing, that if ever 
a malignant falsehood appealed, if 
ever a disgraceful libel was publish-, 
ed, it was contained in the notorious 
letter addressed to the King His 
impression was, that no person could 
agree with the present motion with- 
out being alike an enemy to his mo- 
narch and th6 monarchy. ( Loud cries 
of Order /) — and f 

Lo^d Milton and Mr Scarlett rose 
The latter gave way 

Lord Milton, amidst much confu- 
sion, expressed himself in terms of 
high disapprobation at,, the conclu- 
ding sentence of the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral , and several persons on the Oppo- 
sition benches cried out, w Take 
down the lyords." 

The Sohcitor-Geneialuwas satisfied 
n°<p^*son present would accuse him 
of imputing impioper motives to any 
offe. He! merely meant to say, th/ft 


an address to the King of this nature 
would be highly insulting to his Ma- 
jesty 

Mr Scarlett strongly supported the 
motion The* question of right ^ras 
evidently at; least doubtful and while 
i^ was so, ministers were 4 nightly cul- 
pable m acting upon it. The whole 
k shewing of the arguments on. the 
other $ld£, evidently proved that 
something was intended to^iffec^ the 
dearest interests of the Queen , and 
sure he was, that before an audiepce 
repiesenting the feelings of the Bri- 
tish people, judgment before accusa- 
tion would not be admitted.* Was it 
to be contended that his Majesty 
could of lus own caprice strike the 
names of all he pleased out of the 
Liturgy * 1 

Lord Castlereagh now rose He 
conceived that the piactice of the op- 
posite side exhibited the most com- 
plete specimen of inconsistency, and 
of disregard to parliamentary prac- 
tice It was not at all essential to 
the justification of ministers, that the 
charges should be proved, piovided it 
appeared that they had not been 
brought forward on light or insuffi- 
cient grounds Ministers had acted 
m the most conscientious manner. 
They had not endeavoured, by any 
influence which they possessed, to 
bias the minds of those who were to 
consider the question , on the con- 
trary, at the commencement of the 
business, they called on those who 
ha<j any political connexion with 
them, to act m total oblivion of that 
connexion , and he thought gentle- 
megi opposite would encounter very 
little difficulty m finding instances 
where persons who were even con- 
nected with the Sovereign, had acted 
with the most perfect freedom. He 
wished he could pay the learned gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, and 
his friends, the safne compliment , he 
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wished their conduct had been equal- 
ly free from party natives , but he 
belie Ved every unprejudiced man 
would allow, that administration had 
acted a more pure and disinterested 
part on this occasion*thap their oppo«* 
nenta Jiaa Gone. The members op- 
posite, instead of comine forward m 
a bold way, had selected one singly* 
point, with the view of picking the 
votes of a few individuals whose opi- 
nions were doubtful. They hid had 
recourse to a system of management, 
which could only be met by manage- 
ment i and when a proposition was 
made that could lead to no practical 
good, it was fair to meet it by moving 
other orders of the day, or by calling 
for an adjournment It was extraor- 
dinary that twelve months had been 
Suffered to elapse, during which mi- 
nisters were allowed to perpetrate a 
great injustice against the Queen, 
and at the expiration of that time no- 
thing but an abstract proposition was 
brought forward. As to the law of 
the question, he thought that there 
was nothing so decisive in the clause 
so much relied on by the noble Jord, # 
as to render it imperative to inseit 
the Queen’s name in the Liturgy 
The Act of Uniformity was not pass- 
ed out of any jealousy of the Crown, 
but to prevent encroachments and 
alterations from being made in the 
prayers of the church, and to put 
down hciesies and schisms injurious 
to the establishment That clause, 
therefore, was inserted m the statute 
to shew, that though no alteration 
could be made in the general prayers 
of the church, those collects ajul li- 
tanies which affected the royal fa- 
mily were open to alteration The op- 
posite party had done the very dung 
of which they accused mimsteis, 
when they struck the name of Loid 
Melville, before trial, out of the list 
of pi ivy councillors , also, with re-» 
gaid to the Queen herself, when they 


placed her conduct under the inves- 
tigation *of fiiur commissioners, with-, 
out informing her of the existence of 
such a tribunal. If the King, in thtfenc- 
ercise of hiB royal preiogative, should 
be forced to insert the name of her Ma- 
jesty m the Liturgy, that would be 
found to be only the first step to great- 
er encroachments; for he should wish 
to know tm what principle, after such 
an advantage were gained for the 
Queen, she could be excluded from 
the Coronation, and all those privi- 
leges qf grace and favour which, in 
happier times, it would have been tlfe 
pride of the King to have afforded 
her. He allowed, that lfow'that the 
bill was withdiawn, the Queen was 
in the situation of a person technical- 
ly innocent, and she was m as full 
possession of her rights as Queen 
Consort, as if no stain had ever been 
cast upon her character It was one 
thing, liowevei, for her to enjoy the 
rights to which she was legally enti- 
tled, and another to enjoy those ho- 
nours which had been granted to 
her predecessors as matters of grace, 
favour, and consideration. She had 
no strict right to have hei name 
inserted m the Lituigy, and when 
the matter had come to such a pass 
as it had done m the Lords, where 
123 peeis had declared her guilty 
upon their honours, lie could not, as 
a minister of the Crown, allow it to 
be granted to }ier as a boon The* 
conduct of her friends in parliament 
was very cxtraoi dinary , whilst her 
trial was proceeding, they were ma- 
king motign after motion for a pro- 
rogation, m order to put a stop to it, 
but now that it was over, they wish- 
ed again to meet the question, and to 
drag the House again through all thd 
mass of evidence which they had de- 
claied to be so disgusting they 
succeeded in their efforts, mi then: 
heads rested the responsibility. •His 
lordship then pioceeded to state, that 
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be felt compassion for the state to 
which the Queen had seduced her- 
self, but there were so many circum- 
stances that rendered her dangerous, 
that it became necessary tt> tear away 
the veil from her guilt. She had lent 
herself to a party who, he believed, 
entertained views dangerous to the 
established institutions of both church 
and state, and he therefore could 
honour her as little m a political as 
he could m a moral point of view. 
He would caution honourable gentle- 
men not to be deceived by her advo- 
cates, nor to be entiapped into the 
support of the present milk and wa- 
ter lesolutfon, by any rash declara- 
tion that might have been made m 
the countiy. The countiy was now, 
thank God, coming to its senses, 
(Hear, hem , from the Opposition 
benches ,) and the efforts of that party 
•which had hitherto distracted the 
country, would soon expire if Parlia- 
ment maintained its present firm tone 
of determination It ought to sup- 
port the existing government 40 un- 
dimimshed honour and character, or 
at once to extinguish the present ca- 
binet as ministers 

Mr Brougham would have taken 
no pait in the debate, but for the in- 
sinuations by which the noble lord 
had revived all the tate agitating 
and painful discussions. Little weight 
could be attached to the majority in 
the House of Lords, when its nature 
was examined If the House would 
sallow him, he could shew itf what way 
the majority for the Queeft had been 
composed , he could^hew^bow many 
of that majority owed their u places, 
their patronage, thCir honours, and 
their revenues, to the patrons of the 
*bill , he could prove, that while the 
minority could not in th$ slightest 
degree influenced by the party 
Who wins to be the victim, the Illus- 
trious Persdnage who was the una- 


vowed prosecutor, was represented 
by his househojd, and state officers, 
and dependents, of all ranks, an*d bis 
power '"extended *&s well over those 
who waited Ifefr the highest rewards a * 
•monarch covdd bestow, asudu>se^who* 

3 ted even the lowest noons they 
conifer upon their adherents. 
♦Nothmg was talked of on the other 
side, but the Queen’s increasing apd 
inconvenient popularity Why was she 
popular ? And why were the hearts 
of all classes interested m her behalf i 
Because she was oppressed and per- 
secuted , and if ministers wished to 
sink her injo comparative oblivion, 
they had nothing to do but to abstain 
from that persecution. The people 
had witnessed a woman and a Queen 
maltreated, insulted, trampled upoff ; 
they had seen injuries inflicted where 
injuries were possible ; and insults 
where injuries were powerless. They 
felt for hei, because they loved the 
monarchy and the persons of their 
rulers, with what an historian had 
called, with somewhat of a sneer, a 
childish admiration of royalty ” For 
this the people of England had co- 
vered thtfir Queen with the shield of 
their protection, and had covered 
themselves — he would boldly say it— - 
with immortal renown, as lovers of 
justice and detesters of tyranny. 

After an explanation from Alder- 
l man Ileygate, and a reply from Lord 
A Hamilton, the House divided, 
when there appeared for the original 
motion, 209 ; for Mr Robinson’s 
amendment, 310. The motion was 
therefore ^negatived by a majority of 
101 r 

On the 31st January, Lord Castle- 
reagh brought forward his announced 
proposition of going into a committee 
to consider of a provision for the 
Queen Mr Brougham hereupon im- 
mediately rose and made the follow- 
ing communication*. — 
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“ Caroline R. 

“ Tb« Queen having learned that 
the House of Commons has appoint- 
ed this day for takingfnto considera- 
tion the part of the King's most gra- 
cious speech which relates to her,# 
deems 'lfifecessary to declare, that 
she* is duly sensible of his Majesty's 
condescension m recommending av 
arrangement respecting h&c to the at- 
' tention of Parliament Sne is aware 
that this recommendation must be un- 
derstood as referring to a provision for 
the support of her estate and dignity ; 
and fi^om what has lately passed, she 
is apprehensive that such a provision 
may be unaccompanied by the posses* 
sion of her rights and privileges, m 
the ample measure wherein former 
Queens Consort, her royal predeces- 
soVs, have been wont in times past to 
enjoy them 

“ It is far from the Queen's inclina- 
tion needlessly to throw obstacles m 
the way of a settlement which she de- 
sires in common with the whole coun- 
try, and winch she feels persuaded 
the best interests of all parties equally 
require , and being most anxious to 
avoid every thing that might create* 
irritation, she cautiously abstains from 
any observation upon the unexampled 
redicament in which she is placed, 
ut she feels it due to the House and 
to herself respectfully to declare, that 
she perseveres in the resolution of de- 
clining any arrangement, while hef 
napie continues to be excluded from 
the Liturgy 

€t Brandenburgh-house , 1 
Jan, SI. 1821.” 

# m 

Mr Western bitterly reproached 
ministers with at once declaring their 
belief of the Queen's guilt, and pro- 
posing such a provision for her. They 
should first turn their attention to the 
state of the country, and inquire into 
the expenditure, with a view to its re- , 
duction. What would the people of 


the country say, when they learnt 
that a minister had dared to call the. 
Queen of England an adulteress, and 
at the sa&e moment had proposed to 
make a provision for her ? After with- 
drawing the indictment, and aban- 
doning the bill q[ Pams and Penalties, 
was it time to consider, whether the 
Queen was guilty or innocent? Un- '* 
der these impressions, be moved the 
previous question. 

Lord Castlereagh conceived, there 
was mot much notice due to the ar- 
gumer$ of the honoui able gentleman, 
that the House should pay attentiofi 
to nothing except the state of the 
country, and should mak? it prelimi- 
nary to any provision tpr the Queen 
He passed, therefore, to consider the 
intimation now given by her Majesty. 
He apprehended that her Majesty 
would have an opportunity of exerci- 
sing her right to abstain from bene- 
fiting by the resolution of the House 
No act of oppression was intended to 
be exercised by the Crown ; her Ma- 
jesty yrould be free to act, and would 
exercise her own discretion as to the 
acceptance of a grant, if the House 
should be disposed to vote one Her 
Majesty had been travelling in un- 
constitutional paths, and the whole 
system of her conduct had been to * 
erect a great power to dispute with 
the Crown the allegiance of its sub- 
jects. They had lately heard of her 
Majesty’s subjects, and of the allegi- * 
ance owing to herself. 

Here violent cries of order were 
raised, and a discussion of some length 
ensued, in the course of which Mr 
Humecned out, “ It is necessary that 
the noble ford should state, whether 
he thinks what he says, or knows 
what he means.” * 

Lord Castlereagh maintained, that * 
he had been strictly m orde\qgd un- 
dertook to prove it, by several quota* 
tions from the Queen’s apeeches*and 
answeis, particularly where she says, 
15 
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44 1 shall be happy to do any thing 
,forthe good town of Canterbury, and 
to make my people happy He then 
addbd, w e shall see by what means it 
is contemplated by her Majesty to 
rcndei her people happy We shall 
see whether it is decided to be effect- 
ed by a subversion of the Constitution 
of the country— whether it is by con- 
trolling the legislature, or by assail- 
ing the prerogatives of the Crown, or 
perhaps by effecting a reform m Par- 
liament*— a reform in the largest sfense. 
He came, as one of the ministers of 
the Crown, to call the attention of the 
House to Ins Majesty's most gracious 
message, arffl m particular to that pdrt 
of it in w hick the establishment of a 
piovision for the Queen wa9 recom- 
mended The question, therefore, was, 
whether the House w ould grant to the 
Crown the means of forming that pro- 
vision ? Prior to that grant from this 
House, her Majesty could not form 
any stipulations with it. When that 
grant was agreed to by this House, it 
would rest with her Majesty to Refuse 
it. If the House stopped their pio- 
ceedings to-day on this account, they 
might do it to-morrow for want of 
the introduction of the Queen's name 
into the Lituigy, and next day for 
want of her receiving a palace He 
attributed not the manifold attempts 
now made to disturb the peace of the 
country to her Majesty in particular ; 
but there was a desperate faction— 
there wfere wickedly inclined and des- 
peiate men, who would plunge this 
kingdom into anarchy $ but their at- 
tempts would be foiled. c It was not 
the people who were to be feared as 
the disturbers of the state, but those 
desperate politicians who sought their 
flown petty gams m the rum of the e\- 
' istmg state of things While he lived 
— wijdprhc had means of repelling 
that attack upon the Constitution of 
the*country — while he was party to « 
the King's councils, never would he 


suffer the constitutional authorities of 
the kingdom tq be controlled m the 
exercise of their privileges— to be dic- 
tated to by any persons whatever 
The present introduction of the suite 
«of the country, joined withthe paltry 
motiotf made on a forni^evchmg, 
clearly shewed that the object of* the 
•gentlemen opposite was, by aggrava- 
ting the distresses of the country, to 
make their way to power, (Calls to 
order.) Lord Castlereagh concluded 
by saying, that the present questipn 
was not respecting the guilt or inno- 
cence of the Queen, but the provision 
to be made for her. 

Mr Tierney, in rising, applied him- 
self particularly to repel the charge 
made by Lord Castlereagh against 
the motives of his party. He would 
not stoop to the meanness and little 
deception of saying that he was not 
ambitious. He had always held those 
persons cheap who affected to despise 
proper and honourable rewards, which 
the possession of office confeired on 
him whose talents were dedicated to 
the performance of its duties , and not 
# less so, those who thought that the ac- 
ceptance of office necessarily implied 
a violation of political integrity and 
connexions For himself, he knew of 
no bond by which power could be* 
gamed — no connexion by which suc- 
cess could be ensured, but the union 
of the views and principles of those 
‘who were united to attain it. In this 
sense* perhaps, the opinion of the 
noble Lord might apply to him, and 
the other gentlemen on that side of 
the House. But if that noble lord 
meapt to "insinuate that power, and 
power only, was the object of him- 
self (Mr Tierney) and his honouiable 
friends around him, and that they 
would consent to accept power on the 
same terms as those on which his 
lordship held it, he threw back that 
imputation in the teeth of the noble 
lord, and could tell him that he would 
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rather die on a dunghill than sanction 
such acts as they hadjseen performed 
there* The demand for the restora- 
tion of her Majesty's rights was loud 
aqd general throughout the kingdom, 
fron* the^porth of Scotland to tho 
Land's find But the noble lord ha4 
judged, and very wisely, that the re- 
establishment of the Queen's charact* 
ter, and the restoration o£her rights, 
would necessarily be fatal to his Con- 
tinuance m office. Lord C. disclaim- 
ed any unmanly insinuations against 
the Queen ; but m Mr Tierney's opi- 
nion,, the most unmanly attack ever 
made against a defenceless woman, 
was that made on Friday by the no- 
ble Loi d. With regard to the Queen's 
message, instead of being an attack 
against the dignity and privileges of 
•Parliament, it appeared to him ex- 
pressly calculated to obviate any such 
chaige Being determined to refuse 
such provision, she sought to spare 
Parliament the trouble of voting it. 
He complained of the attack on his 
friends, as having endeavoured to ex- 
cite agitation out of doors , he him- 
self had been complained of as luke- # 
warm in the business, and had been 
complimented by the noble lord cm 
his moderation. He did view with 
perfect horror the doctrine which he 
had heard advanced within the last ( 
week or two He viewed it, perhaps, 
with the greatei abhonence, as ha- 
ving himself been brought up as a 
lawyer. It was a doctrine totally ab- 
horrentfrom the principles of any gen- 
tleman’s education, and one which, so 
help him God, he could never have 
thought the desperation df the most 
cl iscomfited administration could drive 
them to He did not conceive, that 
the lords who voted for the third 
reading, had piondunced the Queen 
guilty, or had given any deliberate 
opinion on the bill. But why did not 
yfhe noble lord take the third as welli 
as the second reading ? for the third 


must have been at least as much to 
the purpose gs the second. Why ? be- 
cause then he must have acknowled- 
ged that the majority consisted of the 
prosecutors only. It would have been 
inconsistent with all that fine moral 
feeling which the noble lord vaunt- 
ed so much to have made Ins state- 
ment against the Queen, had he re- 
collected that ministers themselves 
formed exclusively that ultimate ma- 
jority which pronounced against the 
Quaen. .The assertion that the Queen 
had bgen declared guilty was mon- 
strous. He was very suie that there 
was no gentleman — no man of good 
feeling— no man who had studied the 
Constitution of England, that must 
not feel that if a doctrine such as that 
the noble lord maintained was to be 
tolerated, there was an end of all the 
security of character ; and, m short, 
the character of every person in this 
kingdom might be damaged, provi- 
ded the minister of the day should 
have the good luck to get through 
the second reading of a bill of Pams 
and Penalties He thought, after the 
charactei Lord Castlereagh had given 
of the Queen, he had veiy little rea- 
son to complain of Mi Western, at a 

I ieriod like the present, being unwil- 
mg to vote away to her any part of the 
public money He agreed with lus 
honourable friend , he should object 
to vote away the public money under 
the circumstances. When he heard 
the noble lord declare, that though 
the; Queen was “ technically acquit- 
ted, she was morally guilty," he did 
marvel at the steadiness of his lord- 
ship’s countenance, especially when 
he proceeded to argue, that any man 
who doubted the propriety of voting 
50,0001. a-year to a person so circuir*. 
stanced, jould have no object except 
to raise a clamour and midre a dis- 
turbance m the country TAe noble 
lord exclaimed, M Youj are leagued 
against the public tranquillity." Now 
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he did not think that he ’was a likely 
man to be accused of having a design 
* against the tranquillity of the coun- 
try- Ministers complained that on the 
present occasion they had not been 
opposed by a direct motion or cen- 
sure, but by a mere milk and water 
mode of proceeding Now, a milk and 
water mode was surely not one cal- 
culated to disturb the pejce of the 
country He could not conceive how 
the noble lord could assent that the 
proceedings held against the Qaeen 
had been conformable to the s^nse of 
the country Where was that sense 
collected? Was it m the petitions 
with whichHhe table groaned ? Had 
not the petty piahce, the persecuting 
hostility, exercised against the Queen, 
only increased her weight and inte- 
rest with the nation Never did he 
expect to see and hear what w ith his 
own eyes he saw, and with his own 
ears he heard At one o'clock, in the 
House of Lords, it was declared ne- 
cessary to pass a bill, and within half 
an hour afterwards, the same bill was 
rejected, and declared unfit for enact- 
ment The noble Lord seemed to 
think that 50,0001. a-year was a saWo 
ibr every thing ; but he was mista- 
ken m his estimate, both of her cha- 
racter and of public opinion. He 
honoured her Majesty for her mes- 
sage of this day, because it shewed 
what persons in office were not accus- 
tomed to shew, that she preferred a 
fan character to ev^ry other earthly 
consideration The whole of the qon- 
dfect pursued by ministers towards 
the Queen, was marked by a little 
petty and rancorbus malevolence, 
and he would like to see any sign of 
a spirit df accommodation and kind- 
ness pointed out in one line, even of 
the speech from the throne. 1 he no- 
ble lord seemed to challenge a fresh 
rtrotiofiVand a fresh motion he should 
hav^ — another motion he must have! 
—the whole’ country called for an- 


other motion— to restore her Majes* 
ty's name to the Liturgy* It might 
be the duty 0 / the minister to defy 
clamour, when it was intended to car- 
ry some great public measure, but let 
*the noblelord recollect that the ^jdbole 
question with which he was^agitatuig 
all England, was, shall an acquitted 
•Queen have the benefit of her acquit- 
tal ? The rjght honourable gentleman 
then commented at some length upon 
the fatal delusion of ministers, who 
appeared to suppose, that because 
they had committed one error in the 
first instance, therefore it was .never 
to be retracted , since the dignity and 
security of the King's ministers were 
concerned, to this consideration every 
other was to yield. 

MrC B Bathurst supported the mo- 
tion of Lord Castlereagh, and con- 
demned, m many respects, the con- 
duct of the Queen 

Lord Folkestone said, he must, in 
supporting the amendment of his 
honourable friend, the member tor 
Essex, for adjourning, conjure the 
House at the last hour to pause be- 
fore they proceeded lurther m the 
course they had taken. From the first 
step of the proceedings against her 
Majesty, from the bringing down of 
the green bags, he had never ceased 
to deplore the course taken What 
he alluded to particularly m the no- 
ble lord's speech, was, the manner in 
tohich tfte noble lord had talked of 
her Majesty, mentioning her by name, 
and accusing her of attaching allegi- 
ance to herself— of exciting a tender 
interest m the hearts of the people— 
almost accusing her of high treason. 
Was {his, he asked, fit language for 
the noble lord, m the present state of 
things? PetitionsAvere poured mfrom 
every part of the kingdom, every one 
asking the restoration of her Majes- 
ty's name to the Liturgy Was no- 
oning due to the people? Was no-\ 
thing due to those from whose impo- 
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verished pockets 50,000] was to be 
wrung, in order to make provision for 
the Queen 3 The people almost una- 
nimously asked fpr it, and if it was 
a* favour, that fatrdur ought to be 

K ktqd teethe people. The noble 1 
’ had talked of the unconstitu- 
tional error into which her Majesty 
had falleb Unconstitutional 1 Those* 
ministers complain of an unconstitu- 
tional error, who had brought m the 
bill of Pains and Penalties* who pro- 
duced it as necessary, and yet who 
refused, when it was lost, to give the 
Queen her rights and liberties 1 Un- 
constitutional 1 This charge to come 
from a noble lord who had talked of 
a technical acquittal and moral con- 
viction * Was it out of tender com- 
passion for her Majesty that they had 
•abandoned it? Was it from a feeling 
of mercy to an unfortunate and in- 
jured Queen > It was not It was be- 
cause there was no evidence, no rea- 
sons, no facts, to support the case 
which they had attempted to make 
out. The noble lord had said, that 
even though her Majesty was con- 
victed and degraded, she would have* 
had a provision It might have been 
less than the one now proposed— it 
might have been 10,0001 , instead of 
50,0001 , but still, when the Queen 
was denied her other rights, and when 
she was declared by the noble lord to 
be morally convicted, the magnitude 
of the sum was to be taken as no 
proof of her acquittal. She was put 
m the situation of one whose guilt 
had been proved, while she was de- 
nied thqpe privileges and advantages 
that belonged to her rank and station 
—while her name was excluded from 
the Liturgy — while she was refused 
a palace to reside m, and deprived of 
that State which her predecessors en- 
joyed 

Mr J Browne opposed the grant, 
'4rom his conviction of the Queen's guilt* 
.and unworthmess When others were 


so angry, that those opposed to them 
considered *the Queen guilty, he* 
thought he had as good^i right to 
complain of their assuming that* she 
wa(s ^innocent, after a bill of Pams 
and Penalties had been brought in 
aghinst her, and carried to the second 
reading ^ # 

Mr Lamb said, he was unwilling 
to utter one word that could lcflect 
upon the character or conduct of her 
Majesty, but he thought it right to 
statS, that he was bound to respect 
those noble peers who heard all the 
evidence, and who had delivered their 
opinion upon it The ryesumption 
was, that they had judged rightly, and 
he regretted that they’had been call- 
ed upon to pass any judgment at all 
He regretted that when a retreat had 
been offered her — a letreat into which 
she might have gone without any im- 
putation on her character — a retreat 
on which she might have entered with 
the approbation and gratitude of all 
whose approbation and gratitude were 
worth having ; and, in his opinion, 
with as much honour as she had found 
by pursuing a different course — he 
regretted that at that time she did not 
retire, and give up the question of the 
Liturgy. He thought that, even on 
th$ termination of the proceedings, a 
regard to the peace and welfare of 
the country might have dictated the 
same surrender, and to-night it would, 
have given him great satisfaction to 
have found her coming frankly for- 
ward and making the sacrifice He 
did not condemn, but he deplored, the 
message that had bpen brought down. 
He thought it would be unwise and 
impolitic if the House *n the least al- 
tered its course in consequence of 
that message \ 

Mr Brougham bad not intended to 
say a single word ; but he £cndd not 
sit silent under the view taken of the 
subject by his honourable friend! He 7 
must now urge, on the part of her 
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Majesty, that she had been not only 
virtually acquitted, but acquitted in 
every sense of the word, and that a 
most perverse judgment on her cause 
had appeared m more parts qf the 
House than one, and just now had 
been pronounced from aquarterwhfere 
he least suspected it His honourable 
friend seemed determined to render 
every thing said or done by the Queen 
as wrong, even when she demanded 
for herself the most common rights 
Even after her prosecutors had been 
obliged to abandon the proceedings 
against her, from their inability to 
substantiate, ,them, from the total fail- 
ure of the evidence upon which the 
charges rested, she ought, m the opi- 
nion of his honourable friend, to come 
forward and to confess herself guilty 
Admitting her to be the aggrieved 
party m the omission, he yet threw 
upon her the whole blame of the agi- 
tation which it had occasioned Lord 
Castlereagh,agam,had begun by ti eat- 
ing the exclusion as a stigma, and he 
now supported it on a principle of law 
entirely new — a principle monstrous 
m its possible application to the cha- 
racters and fortunes of men, and hi- 
deous in its consequences — that there 
might be a technical acquittal with a 
virtual conviction. He was perfectly 
astonished at the objections which 
bad been made to the message, and 
at. its being considered as disrespect- 
ful to th£ House The interpretation 
of the language of her message was, 
that she understood from the votes of 
the House, which she was entitled to 
read, that provision was to be made 
for her to-night ; and she said, that, 
under the circumstances in which she 
had been placed, she could not bar- 
ker her honour for money ; for, if she 
*did, there,, was an end of h&r charac- 
ter, and frith her character her safe- 
ty. She warned the House, there* 
v fore,* m respectful language, against 
voting the grant/ She told them that 


the money to her would be useless, 
as, with the feelings which she enter- 
tained for the treatment which she 
had received, and the situation in 
which she was placed, the accept- 
ance of it would be linpossihls *The 
nqble lord, on the contrary, said, 
“ Wait till the money be voted, and. 
'then refuse it ” But if she fraited-till 
then, on thersame authority, she would 
he told that it was too late — that it was 
disrespectful to the House to refuse 
their grant, and that she ought to 
have interfered to prevent its being 
voted In the message which lie had 
presented there was no disrespectful 
expression — no appearance of dicta- 
tion — no claim of right — no assump- 
tion of authority. She only said, 
“ You wish to make provision for 
me ; in doing so, you mean my ad- 
vantage, but allow me respectfully to 
decline it.” 

Mr H. Bright and Mr Martin of 
Galway opposed the adjournment. 
Its movers did not finally push the 
question to a vote, but allowed it to 
be negatived without a divison. 
c The House having now gone into 
the Committee, Lord Castlereagh na- 
med ,50,0001. a-year as the amount of 
allowance which appeared to him 
most suitable It was the dower fix- 
ed on her Majesty by the marriage 
treaty ; it was the sum which Parlia- 
ment had thought fit to settle upon 
her in 1814, as Princess of Wales; 
and it was the sum which ministers 
had proposed to her Majesty at St 
Omar's He therefore proposed that 
50,0001 a^year should be settled up- 
on ho? Majesty for life 

The only opposition which this mo- 
tion experienced, was from thg some- 
what free opponents of ministers, up- 
on grounds, however, which could not 
be supposed very unwelcome to them. 

Mr S. Wortley did not view this as 
'a question of mere economy, nor did 
he speak of it with respect to her 
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jesty *s guilt or innocence ; but, be her 
guilt or innocence what it might, he 
thought that the language that her 
Majesty had been advised to use m 
hpr answers to some addresses, and 
art/cularly m her letter to the King? 
ad made "it unsafe for ner Majesty 
to be intrusted with the management 
of so large a sum. ** 

Lord J Russell expressed surprise 
* at what had fallen from the honour- 
able member, and conceived that the 
popular acts of which the Queen had 
been accused, were no other than 
those which had been imputed, on 
the most trivial grounds, to Cathe- 
rine, Queen of Henry VIII. 

Mr Hume insisted, that the pas- 
sages upon which Mr Wortley and 
.Alderman Hey gate founded their 
•charges, had been eri oneously quoted, 
though, he admitted, not intention- 
ally He would admit that some indi- 
vidual expressions were veiy strong, 
but, taking the general sentiments 
which pervaded the answers to the ad- 
dresses, he contended that they were 
constitutional m the highest degree. 
(Hear, and laughter) He contended 
that the answers to those addi esses 
contained the most constitutional 
principles and the most sound moral- 
ity.— (Hear, hear! and laughter .) 

Mr Martin was perfectly astonish- 
ed that any one could use such lan- 
guage as Mr Hume, with regard to 
the addi esses He had never heard 
another individual attempt to defend 
them 

Mr Holme Sumner now rose, and 
reiterated in stronger ter ms the charge 
of Mr Wortley The noble loi;d op- 
posite, (Lord John Russell,) said it 
was unmanly and ungenerous now to 
talk of the charges brought against 
her Majesty. Such was the language 
held by those from whom they heard 
every hour the cry of conspiracy, 
subornation, and*perjury. Whde such * 
a cry was raised by the gentlemen op- 


posite, t^hey were to shut their eyes to 
the conviction produced, not by hired 
evidence, but by her Majesty's own 
witnesses. Had her Majesty sllbwn 
any contrition for her conduct, he 
should be the last man in the world to 
say a word on the subject , but she 
had no claim to such indulgence. To 
his mind, the charge of adulterous m- * 
tercourse, and of conduct moic dc- 
giading than ever was pioved m any 
class of late, had been clearly made 
out* The message brought down that 
very night breathed hostility, and 
shewed a disposition to keep the 
country in a state of disquietude — 
With a view even to economy, but 
much moie with a view to safety, 
he thought the sum proposed too 
great. Before such a grant was sub- 
mitted to the House, they had a * 
right to be informed of the amount 
of advances made to the Queen since 
her arrival. It became her Majesty 
also to furnish, through her legal acL 
visers, some account of the manner 
m which it had been disposed of. » 

DrLushington started up, and, with 
indignant derision, spoke of the tem- 
per, moderation, humanity, and jus- 
tice, which had so conspicuously 
adorned the speech oi the honour- 
able member foi Surrey — that ho- 
nourable member was the firsfcman m 
that House who had presumed to ut- 
ter, who had dared to declare, that the # 
Queen had been found guilty of adul* 
tery. Having heard, in all probabili- 
ty,, the evidence but imperfectly — li- 
ving, perhaps, merely read the evi- 
dence without seeing the witnesses— 
the honourable member cameforward, 
uncalled, unasked, to declare her Ma- 
jesty, m his firm conviction, guilty. 
Really, when he looked at the who!^ 
tram of proceeding, and thought of the 
opinion which the honourable mem- 
ber had pronounced, he did think that 
the Queen might have! met with at 
fairer trial from a jury of convicted 
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felons. With respect to the sjums re- 
ceived by her Majesty, horcould state, 
that they amounted to 35,0001 a-year. 
He Gould further state, that on her first 
arrival, lie had applied m her name for 
so small a sum as5000l , and that it was 
lefused She was therefore compel- 
led to live for some time on credit 
Mr Brougham also rose, and sta- 
ted, that as to the law expenses, of 
which it might be expected that he 
should know something, he would 
metely say, that they were submitted 
to as strict an fiudit as any oth$r spe- 
cies of public accounts The sums to 
defray thercnvere issued by the Trea- 
sury, and tne peison who received 
was deemed rccountable for them 
The sum as already issued to meet 
these expenses, was 50,0001 , and he 
* would say that it would fall short to 
cover them. If the honourable gen- 
tleman should think that they were 
too much, he could only say, that her 
Majesty, regretted as much as he 
could the absolute necessity there was 
for incurring them. 

After a good deal of consideration, 
the report was brought up, and or- 
dered to be taken into consideration 
on the following day 
On the 1st of February, at the mo- 
tion of Loid Castlereagn, the report 
was read Mr Holnie Sumner rose, 
and justified the opinion he had yes- 
terday expressed, though without 
having heard the whole of the evi- 
dence The testimony of the Queen's 
ojvn witness, Lieutenant Hownara, 
appeared to him perfectly decisive of 
her guilt He moved the .reduction 
of the grant from 50,000/ to 30,000/. 

Mr Brougham did not oppose the 
motion Whether 30,000/ , 10,000/ , 
jot nothing, were voted by the House 
'nor her Majesty, was to hiipself, and 
his honourable colleague, who acted 
as counsel for her Majesty, a matter 
*of perfect indifference* The Queen 
refused their money altogether , she 


would take no ippney ; she had no- 
thing to do with this grant At the 
same time he must appeal to the ho- 
nourable member, whether it was 
manly, or decent, or consistent with 
the forms of the House, that he^nd 
other honourable members, shoUkl go 
on, night after night, canvassing fle~ 
Inched portions of the evidence ifc 
the Queen’^ case, all which evidence 
had been produced before the other 
House of Parliament 0 He wished it, 
however, to be now understood, that 
if he heard any other member single 
out parts of this evidence, on \yhich 
he might have formed an opinion, 
and deliver his judgment in that House 
with reference to those particular 
parts, it was impossible that the mat- 
ter could rest there Either the Queen 
was guilty, or she was not guilty 
either she was acquitted, or she was 
not acquitted 

Sir T. Lethbridge supported Mr 
Sumner’s motion, particularly consi- 
dering the use to which there was 
reason to believe the money would be 
applied, as he had been informed 
f that the courier Bergami was now 
living at Paris in the stylc # of a noble- 
man This was denied by Alderman 
Wood and Mr Brougham, but con- 
firmed by Lord Lowtber, who, m a 
late excursion to Pans, had Bergami 
pointed out to him in the street , his 
style and equipage were on a large 
and expensive scale. Alderman Wood 
insisted that Lord Castlereagh had 
misquoted the speeches made by the 
Queen at Dover and Canterbury. 
His lordship, however, though he 
coulc^ not "pretend to be as well ac- 
quainted with the answers as the 
honourable alderman, who had tra- 
velled through the country for the 
purpose of knowing them, yet quoted 
several very recent ones, m which 
the Queen had called the addressers 
her subjects After a great deal of 
desultory skirmishing of this nature. 
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the gallery was cleared for a division, 
to which, however, Mr Sumner did 
not press his amendment , and the 
original motion was carried without 
a division # 

S!f J. Newport now called the at- 
tention of the House to a breach ef 
their privileges, m the address pre- # , 
sented by the* presbytery of Lang- 
holm, on the late pioceeamgs He 
observed on the right which was 
fully secured to the members of par- 
liament, to debate all matters con- 
sistent with public affairs, without 
liability to mjunous comment. This 
right had been violated m the present 
instance He did not, however,so much 
legard it, on account of the petition 
itself, as of the notice taken of it by 
government An answer had been 
returned, that it had been graciously 
received by Ins Majesty , and it had 
appeared in the Gazette, where, ac- 
cording to the late confession of one 
of the ministers, it was usual to insert 
only a selection of the addi esses. 
That in question contained the fol- 
lowing passages — 

rc We have witnessed with much con- 
cern, and we strongly deprecate the spi- 
rit of disaffection lately become so preva- 
lent, from what we would term the vi6»- 
lent and unconstitutional speeches of the 
Opposition in both Houst s of Parliament, 
and the infamous scurrility and misr^ 
presentation of a licentious press. 

“ With every good citizen and loyal 
subject, wc reprobate the Address and 
Petition of the Common Council of the 
City of London, than winch a greater in- 
sult could not be offered to Majc&t), and 
which it behoves all who wish well to 
their King and country publicly to con- 
demn; nor can we refrain from repre- 
hending severely the insolence of certain 
'members of the Opposition, upon the 
late prorogation of Parliament, for if 
such conduct in the representatives of 
the people pass unnoticed, what may be 
i xpccted from the people themselves 

vol. xiv. pa. a i 


The honojuable member conclu-^ 
ded with moving that this address’ 
was a breach of the privileges of 4he 
House 

Lord Castlereagh and Mr Bathurst 
stated, that the address had been ad- 
mitted by inadvertence, amid a crowd 
of others, which there had not been 
time to peruse attentively Its inser- 
tion had been a subject of particular 
regret to t!*c minister of the home 
department. Lord C. conceived, 
however, that the subject having 
been thus mentioned and explained? 
nofaitlier pioceedmgs ought to be 
held N o man could feel e strong- 
ly than he did for the. pi lvileges of 
the House , but if they were to no- 
tice every writing that could be con- 
strued into a breach of the privileges, 
their whole time would be occupied 
m such proceedings If it were laid 
down that all publications of this na- 
ture weie to be brought under the 
notice of the House, he would by to- 
morrow select three or four specimens 
from addresses in which he, and 
those with whom lie had the honour 
•to act, were charged with motives 
the most base, with conuptions the 
most disgraceful, with the abandon- 
ment of duty, and with the commis- 
sion of the most flagiant crimes $ow, 
he was persuaded that the honourable 
baronet w as influenced too much by 
1 the spuit of justice, to think of throw- 
ing his broud shield over lift ow r n 
friends, without allowing him (Lord 
C.) to produce what he pught call* 
his cant/ e-mojet, m defence of him- 
self and or Ills colleagues. 

Mr Scailett, however, insisted that 
it was not so much the circumstance 
of the presentation of the addicss, as 
thatof its sanction by ministers, which 
called foi arpmadveision. It was fi- 
nally agreed, that there should be an 
£ntry on the jqyinals, jmrpoiung, 
that this publication cunt lined giu^s 
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breaches of the privileges ot Parlia- 
ment; but that a communication ha- 
ving been officially niadc, that then 
mseition m the Gazette had taken 
place through inadvertence, the Ho use 
did not feel themselves called upon 
to take any farther measures 

On the 25th of February, another 
grand eftoit was made by the oppo- 
nents of ministers. A motion of cen- 
sure, for then conduct in the case of 
the Queen, was brought forward by 
the Marquis of 7 avistock. The no- 
ble move* conceived, that the opinion 
of the public on this subject was so 
express anil decided, that the vote of 
the House might be consul oied as a 
test how fai the wishes of the people 
were represented in Pailiament An- 
ticipating an unfavourable result, he 
hailed these proceedings, rash, un- 
just, and illegal as they were, as the 
bright omen of ldoim, for which he 
trusted the people would now pour m 
petitions fiom every quarter. Aftei 
taking a view of the series of pro- 
ceedings, all of which he condemn- 
ed, the noble marquis concluded by 
moving, “ That the proceedings m- f 
stituted against the Q^een were not 
justified by the political expediency, 
or necessity of the case, and that they 
were derogatoiy to the dignity' of the 
crown, and injunous to the best inte- 
rests of the people.” 

* A long debate ensued, and was 
continued for two days, in which Mr 
Lambton, Mr Whitmore, Sn James 
Mackintosh, Lbrd Nugent, Lord Mil- 
ton, Sir F. Burdett, Mr Fiei ney, and 
Mr Brougham, supported the motion, 
which was opposed by Mr B Ba- 
thurst, Mi Bankes, Mr Peel, Mr Ho- 
race Twiss, Mr Huskisson, Mr Wel- 
lesley Pole, and Lord CJastlereagh 
The subject, however, ljad already 
been discussed so repeatedly, and in 
such multqdied shapes, that an ana- # 
lysis of the debate could no longer 


possess any novelty Mr Wdber- 
force's sentiments weie expected with 
some anxiety, but though he voted m 
favour of ministers, he did not speak 
jLord Castleieagh felt indebted to the 
noble member, for the tandid*and 
st aightforwaid way in which he-had 
brought forward his motion, 4 by which 
he had rescued his party fiom the 
milk-and-Y?ater system with which 
they had so long been dealing. He 
might have rested upon i epeated par- 
liamentary decisions, which would 
lqive made the vote of censure ope- 
rate as severely against the House as 
against ministers. He would waye 
this giound, howevei, and consider 
the question on its own ments Fie 
then went ovei the whole tram of the 
proceedings, justifying at once their 
legality and expediency Mi Brough- 
am, as it had been industriously cir- 
culated, that he had formed a pnvate 
opinion of the Queen different from 
his public one, solemnly declared, 
that if he had been one of the Queen's 
judges, lie would have conscientious- 
ly given a veiclict of Not Guilty 
On the vote bung called, there 
appeared foi the motion, 178, igamst 
it, 324 , making the majority of 14G 
m favoui of mimsfeis 

On the 13th, the last effort was 
made by Mr J Smith, who had an- 
nounced his intention of moving an 
^aldress to the throne, for the rcstoia- 
tion of hei Majesty's name to the 
Liturgy lie altered Ins motion, 
however, to a mere resolution, <f That 
the House was of opinion that her 
Majesty'&name should be inserted m 
the Collects, prayers, and litanies," 
&c The interest of the House was 
exhausted, and none of the great po- 
litical combatants came down into 
the arena The motion was suppos- 
ed by Mr Tennyson, Mr Leonard, 
Mr Mairyatt, Loi;d Milton, Sir J, 
Newpoit, and Mr Lamb, while it 
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was opposed by Mr Legge, Mi C 
Wynn Mr Stuart Woitley, Mr Wil- 
niol, Sir T. A eland, and Sir J Mar- 
Joribanks. Mr Wilberforce, on this 
occa^on, delivered his sentiments. 1 
Looking to the whole conduct of h^ 
MajSsty’s ministei s, he saw nothing 
wflicji called for the condemnation of • 
the House and the country He felt 
doubtful as to the legal question of 
the right to omit her Majesty's name 
m theLitui gy He viewed with strong 
disapprobation the Queen’s answeis 
to the addresses, though he was leady 
to make allowance for the treatment 
experienced by hei. At the same 
time, he thought that the icstoration 
of hei name m the Iituigy, was a 
point to which no objection could be 
made, and which might be yielded to 
the people, in 01 der to allay then ir- 
ritation 

In consequence of the view thus 
taken by Mr Wilbeifoice, and some 
of his fnends, the majority in favour 
of ministers was not so gie»t in tins 
question as in the formei It was 
only ]20, (298 to 178 ) 

Although the geneial question in 
the Lowei House was thus closed, a 
debate of some interest was moved 
by Loid Aiclnbald Hamilton, on the 
Order in Council, directed to the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, foi ihe omission of the, 
Queen's name in the praveis of that 
chuith His loidship began with al- 
luding to the extiaoidmaiy declara- 
tion ot Lord Castleieagh, that this 
motion was a disgrace to the order 
book of the House (Cues of no r 410 f ) 
The words had not passed from his 
memory, and he was anxious to jus- 
tify himself This Older m Council 
'purpoited to be one to which obedi- 
ence was lawfully dqe — It was issued 
on the same day with the English 
Order m Council, *by vntue of which 
the Queen's name was omitted in the 
Liturgy 5 it was diawn up in exactly 


the same terftis, and signed by the 
same names, the Aichbishop of Can- 
terbury, &c It had, however, re- 
ceived a different late from that issu- 
' ed m England And he meant to 
statfe, and without using a sarcasm, 
that due and proper obedience had 
’been paid to the order sent to Scot- 
land, by not obeying it at all la his 
opinion the ordei was either impotent 
or illegal , —impotent, if they knew 
it would not be obejmd — illegal, it it 
were to»be obeyed without any pro-* 
per authority So that, 111 either case, 
he must beg leave to say#that such 
an 01 der reflected fai greater disgrace 
upon the book of the Privy Council 
which issued it, than his motion could 
possibly do upon the order-book, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the noble 
lord opposite The first case m Scot- 
land to which he meant to call the at- 
tention of the House, as following the 
ai rival *>f the Order m Councd in that 
part of the empire, was that of the 
County ShciifF acting at the Sessions 
of Kirkcudbright , and here he par- 
ticularly begged their attention to 
the parties who were called upon to 
give efficacy to the order At the 
sessions to which he alluded, thcie 
met, the Sheriff, his son, a colonel of 
the ^eomaniy, and the clergyman. 
At that meeting the Shenff, his son, 
and the colonel, agreed, that 111 com- 
pliance with the Oidci m Council, 
they should prevent the Queen from 
being piayod for The clergyman* 
however, dissented fiom their opi- 
nion, and refused to ormt her Majes- 
ty's name. The matter was then re- 
ferred to the Presbytery, who appro- 
ved of the conduc t of the clergyman, 
disappi oved ot the Order m Council, 
ordered tlifc minute of the .Sheriff's 
approval to bo ei&scd, and the parties 
to appeal before them for reprimand, 
^nd the whole decision ttt be icaa 111 
the cliuich. Surely this was tin ow- 
ing gicat obloquy upon«the Oidtr m 
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Council, and which, if that ordci 
weie legal, must be attended with 
some penalty. The second case to 
which he wished to call the attention 
of the House was that of another 
Sheriff of a Scotch county, who Was 
also a colonel of Yeonianr}' The 
colonel asked the clergyman of his 
district, whether he was a party to 
any agreement not to omit the prayer 
for the Queen m the churJi service. 
The clergyman replied very proper- 
ly, that he would act m obedu ntc to 
the law of the land 1 he same cler- 
gyman, at the end of a scinion which 
lie preached — one which was, as the 
learned lord opposite (the Lord Ad- 
vocate) must admit, remaikable foi 
nothing but the propnety of its lan- 
guage and sentiments — at the end of 
that sennon the cleigyman, after 
praying for the King, said, “ and 
bless likewise the Queen ” For that 
conclusion the clergyman was on the 
same day (the Sunday) put under ar- 
rest I le begged to be understood as 
not meaning that he was put under 
actual personal restraint ; but merely 
that he was desired to consider him- 
self as arrested, and tfic arrest was 
continued for that day The order 
was made to alter the pi ayers of a 
church winch had no Lituig), and 
was addressed to a body over which 
4 it had no more authority than it would 
have a( Constantinople It might, 
perhaps, be shown that Oidcrs in 
Council had foimeily been addressed 
to the clergy of Scotland , but of this 
he was sine— that whenever such an 
order had pi oduced any effect on the 
church, it had only been through the 
i ccornmendation of the Gencial As- 
sembly, and not from any toi ce in the 
edict itsplf, and this, in* fact, had 
been the case on the marriage of the 
present King The case of arrest 
waS one wli*tli particularly called for* 
the sympathy of the House , for the 
cleigyman or whom that ouliage had 


been committed was an individual 
of the utmost respectability of cha- 
racter, who, so far from allowing his 
zeal m political matters to carry hurt 
too far, was proe of the most uiQdwate 
a$d temperate members m all die 
church But was a clergyman to be 
put under arrest, because he refused 
to pray, as? he expressed it himself, 
“ by w r ord of command pn Let the 
House only reflcc t on the situation 
m which the Church of Scotland was 
placed by this older— a situation 
which left the clergy no alternative, 
but eithei to disregard an older of 
the King m Council, or to foifeit the 
lespcct of a great poition of their 
paiisluoneis 

The motion was seconded b} Lo\d 
Glenorchy, who considered the or- 
dei as a breach of the fundamental 
principles of the Church of Stot- 

The Loid Advocate conceived, 
that the motion did the noble lend no 
discredit, and was only consistent 
with lm pimciple of watching over 
the interests of Scotland The speak- 
er, howevei, wa& prepaied to defend 
ministers for advising this Ordci m 
Council He rested this defence, not 
merely on usage, though it had sub- 
sisted for upwaids of a hundred years, 
hut also on law. lie founded the 
.right on the act of the I Oth of Anne, 
chap. 7. sect 10 By this enact- 
ment, he conceived that the Older in 
Council was fully wai ranted lie did 
not 6ay tins on Ins own authority, but 
on such authority as, he believed, 
w'ould be convincing to the whole 
House — lie meant the Decisions of 
the Supreme Court m Scotland, by 
which individuals had been punished 
for refusing to pray, not for Queen 
Anne or the Princess Sophia, but for 
Geoige I He contended then, that 
the act applied to cveiy future sove- 
leign anil hen apparent. An Older 
in Council, dated the 21st of June, 
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17U, was sent down, ordering every 
ministei to pray for Queen Anne and 
the Elector of Brunswick, ( Hear , 
hear,) and a few months after, on the 
death of Anne, and the succession of 
flreorge I , a similar Order in Co unci* 
wa? shot to Scotland, Enjoining the 
clergy to pray lor his Majesty Geof£c 
L 1 hc,origin of the act of Queen* 
Anne was tliH the clergv*in Scotland 
had been in the habit of praying for 
the King, but not by name , and as 
it w is well understood that many of 
them meant the Prttcndcr, this act 
was introduced for the purpose of ty- 
ing them down, m express trims, to 
the name of the Sovereign It had 
been held that that act of Queen 
Anne applied to JCing George, or tliu 
existing monarch, notwithstanding 
o limitation of it& terms , and those 
persons were indicted before the Su- 
pieme Court of Justiciaiy in Scot- 
land, for that offence- By the various 
decisions of that Court, it was held 
that the statute of Anne was “ not 
limited to Queen Anne alone, but was 
to apply to the reigning Sovereign of 
the day " The learned lord then 
went o/cr a number of trials, which 
J ad been decided upon this principle. 
Whether the House should consider 
these decisions right or wiong— such 
as thty wore, they were the decisions 
of the Supreme Criminal Court of 
Scotland, and found under circum- 
stances m which, if the Court had* 
entertained any doubts upon their 
cases, those doubts would have avail- 
ed the panels From the year 1711? 
down to this moment, whenever any 
alterations of the Liturgy of the 
Chuicli of England took place, by 
virtue of an Order of the King in 
Council, a like order had been sent 
down to the Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, directing him to take the 
ncccssaiy measures for adopting a 
similar step there The proceeding 
of the present government then, was 


one wtych had been universally prac- 
tised, for a # long period of time, bv 
their predecessors, and it was com- 
plied with by the Church of Scotland 
m these cases as an act of due respect 
and consideration for the authorities 
of.England. The present order mere- 
ly enjoined to pray “ for, his sacred 
Majesty King George IV, and all * 
the ltoyal Family.” He was ready 
to admit, that though the order thus 
icquired tfiat the clergy should pray 
for King George and all the Royal 
hamil^, they were not excluded from 
praying for any particular branch be- 
sides of the Royal Family that they 
chose. And he was also n*ec to con- 
fess that if a clergyman might think 
proper to pray for the Queen also, 
nominotim , he did not see anything 
illegal m it But when it was assert- 
ed that such a prayer for the Queen 
was the universal custom of the 
Church of Scotland, he must deny it 
When it was said that mne-tenths of 
the Scottish clergy so prayed, he 
would ventuie to observe, that he 
believed the ratio to be just the re- 
verse As to what the noble lord had 
said relative to a letter sent from the 
Secretary of State, that was quite a 
different question, and one into which 
he was not bound to enter The two 
subjects ot the motion had no sort of 
connexion whatever They related 
to different circumstances occurring % 
at different times- The facts of that 
case to which the noble lord alluded, 
had been fairly stated by the noble 
lord In the kirk session, it appear- 
ed that two members voted against 
the opinion of th6 third, " that du- 
ring the vacancy, it was highly inex- 
pedient that the clergy should pi ay for 
the Queen.” He was not going tov 
defend thi# proceeding , on tile con- 
trary, he thought it unwise, foolish* 
and illegal. But what happened af- 
terwards ? The presbytery, on redtu- 
ving intelligence of theraatter, s*w 
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at once the illegality of the &ct, and 
not only oidcied that proceeding of 
the kirk session to be erased from the 
boots, but cited the individuals who 
had originated it to appear before 
them, and answer for their conduct 
The parties did appeal before .the 
presbytery, acknowledged the irre- 
gularity they had committed, and ex- 
pressed their regret , the presbytery 
put an end to the whole proceeding, 
declaring themselveo satisfied with 
the acknowledgment that had scsbeen 
made. He could not, therefoie, help 
laying, that after everything which 
had taken place* it was now quite too 
late to bring the matter forward in 
Parliament # Then came another cir- 
cumstance by no means connected 
with the othei. The proceeding 
against the chaplain had nothing to 
do with the proceeding m the kirk 
session , they weie quite independent 
of each other In this case, the co- 
lonel of the Yeomamy corps of the 
county of Kukcudbi ight raudo appli- 
cation to a gentleman, who was the 
chaplain of that corps, in order to 
know whether he should think it his 
duty to pi ay for the Queen m public* 
or not* 'I Tie chaplain, foi reasons 
best known to lmnself, did not think 
proper to answei that application, 
which he (the Lord Advocate) could 
not help regretting, as it might have 
prevented what followed. In justifi- 
cation of the colonel, he, for one, 
could not blame him very deeply for 
his extreme anxiety on such a sub- 

1 *ect Upon the leturn of the chap- 
am, that officer communicated to him 
that he must consider imftsclf under 
airest That arrest was continued , 
it was not a close one, but he was 
confined within the limits of the 
county. It lasted, altogether, for 
about tlnce weeks, m order to allow 
time for the colonel to ascertain the 
se&tiuicnts of government upon the. 


business The noble lord spoke of 
such a communication having been 
made to him (the Lord Advocate.) 
This was wrong ; it was made to the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, and 
by him referred to Lord Sidmprufii, 
as Secretary of State Lord Sid- 
nsouth, undoubtedly, did comnfuni- 
jtate to the Lord Lieutenant, that the 
government would not interfere The 
colonel of the regiment then inform- 
ed the chaplain that his aricst wds at 
an end Upon those facts, and the 
refusal of government to interfere, 
surely this was a matter not proper 
to be brought forwaid m parliament. 
He had been informed that the inju- 
red party meant, to bring his action 
at law against the officer , and surely 
this was the legal and proper mode 
of proceeding • 

Sir James Mackintosh was led to 
make a few obsei vations on the can- 
did speeches of the gentlemen on both 
sides, by that waim affection for the 
interest of Scotland, which neither 
the lapse of time, the distance, nor 
occupation, could ever eradicate fi ora 
his bosom. He considered the speech 
of Loid A Hamilton as thoioughly 
conclusive. lie took a view of the 
constitution of the Church of Scot- 
land, which acknowledged no head 
upon earth, and was cntnely inde- 
pendent of government It was not 
his wish to dispute the authonty of 
* an act of parliament , but that of 
Anne appealed to him cleaily to be 
tempoiary in its nature and pi elu- 
sions. The convictions to which the 
learned lord alluded were ill chosen 
The^ tdbk place during the four 
years that passed between two rebel- 
lions ; before the ashes of one rebel- 
lion were cold, and while a new one 
was kindling — when every thing con- 
curred to disturb the calm administra- 
tion of justice The whole question 
belorc the House* had been waived 
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by the learned lord, by a piece of 
dexterity which his natural candour 
sometimes allowed to be seen through. 
The question was, not whether they 
should blame the issue of an order 
(firqpting the King to be prayed foi* 
by name , it was not 111*01 dering the 
Kiifg to be prayed for by name, tfut 
the implied omission which gave tg* 
this oruer its questionable character 
The order issued to the Church of 
Scotland was m the same terms as 
that to the Church of England, and 
it was ceitamly undei stood by the 
whole body of the church of Eng- 
land, as an order not to pray for the 
Queen by name What then was the 
natural construction to be put upon 
this order, but that the Church ot 
Scotland were commanded in the 
same manner to omit the name of the 
Queen ? But the King was not the 
head of the Chinch m Scotland, there 
was no Vet of Uniformity which could 
apply to Scotland, and the statute of 
the 10th of Anne gave no authority 
to ordei the omission of any name 
Lord Castlueagh conceived that 
the whole question was unwoithy of 
the notice ot pai Lament It related 
meiely to t\yo slight cases of indivi- 
dual injury, the propel place to try 
which was m a court of Jaw Such 
questions weie brought down , the 
business of the Session was delayed 
in discussing them, and it must be ob- 
vious, that they could answer no othdV 
purpose but that of sending state- 
ments abroad calculated to poison the 
public mind \V hat, he asked, were 
the cases introduced ? They were 
cases already settled, oite of them 
referred to the decision of an inferioi 
court, winch had been disapproved 
and set aside by the superior court , 
and the other was the case of an in- 
dividual to which his Majesty’s go- 
vernment had given no sanction or 
approval Why,* he again asked, were, 
not such uuttcib left for the decision 


of thc^Jaw courts, or why was the 
House callqd upon to waste its time, 
in discussing such cases ? 

After some fuithcr conversation, 
the motion was negatived by 1 10 to 35 

The only remaining step consisted 
in .the passing of the Queens annuity 
bill, in the House of Lords. This 
question, on that great theatre of * 
former conflict, did not produce the 
warm discussion that was expected. 
Lord Dayaley agreed for once with 
Lond Liverpool, m approving of the 
sum wjnch had been proposed He 
could not say, with all due respect 
for the House of Commons, that he 
agreed with the othei vo&, by which 
they had declared thatjio censure was 
to be passed on his Majesty’s mini- 
sters He was afraid, that wdiether 
they acted light oi wrong, tlieie was 
a strong impiession, that under any 
circumstances whatevei, the present 
government were to be supported. 
And though he had i eason to believe, 
that if he were to move an addiess to 
his Majesty, praying that the Queen’s 
name be restored to the Lituigy, there 
was a number of individuals m that 
House, with some of whom he was 
acquainted, and othei s whose conduct 
dunngthe late proceedings had shewn 
they preferred their duty to their 
countiy to their duty to ministers, 
who would favour him with thur 
votes, yet lie was disposed for the 
present to relinquish that mtentiorf 
At the same time he declined giving 
any pledge against hereaftei propo- 
sing a measure, which he considei^d 
highly desirable, and one, the volun- 
tary adoption of which would do the 
greatest honour to his Majesty He 
thought her Majesty had been sub- 
stantially acquitted , but he did not 
wish it should be supposed that he 
appioved of her conduct m every in- 
stance Had she been better advised, 
and had she not suffeicd ceitam^ubj' 
lications to appeal urfffei the sanction^ 
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of her name, her claim woujil have 
been meMstiblc, and would not 
have been under the necessity of re- 
linquishing at present his motion for 
bringing it forward Tin re was a 
point to which he could not forbear 
drawing the serious attention of tlvir 
Joidships w It would be a great cala- 
mity, at least it ought to be so appre- 
ciated by all those who were anxious 
for the secunty of our est iblishment, 
if the members of the Established 
Church, who ought to find in itv bo- 
som the oblivion of all political dif- 
ftnences, wore driven out of its pale 
by being daily reminded, by the omis- 
sion of th£*-Quoen*8 name, of those 
unfortunate circumstances m which 
the Sovereign and his Consort wcic 
placed, and which had disgraced the 
country lie was informed that the 
consequence of that omission, had al- 
ready been a considerable secession 
from the Established Church, and lie 
believed it He t\cn undei stood that 
one of those reverend gentlemen who 
mingled politics with their sacied 
functions, had been under the neces- 
sity of exhorting his congregation, 
because he had found that a very 
great secession had taken place in 
consequence of the religious feelings 
of pious Christians being shocked by 
the omission of her Majesty's name in 
the Liturgy 

The Lord Chancellor conceived 
there could be no doubt whatever as 
to the legality of the exclusion. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury apprehend- 
ed, if there had been any secession on 
this ground, of which he had never 
heard, it must have been fr&m politi- 
cal only, not from religious, motives. 

Lord Ellenborough said, when he 
onsidcrcd her Majt sty’s conduct, he 
ould not see any ground w^ich enti- 
tled her to such a favour as to be al- 
lowed so laigi an income When he 
onktd at that conduct as it had been 
Proved at tlioMku of the House, 


when he looked at her replies to ad* 
dresses, and her letter to his Majes- 
ty, he could not think that the mu- 
nificent pro v ision now r proposed would 
be employ ed as it was meant, to sup- 
sport the dignity of the situation and 
character of Queen He feare^on 
tlte conti ary, that whether at htftne 
,pr abioad, so large a provision would 
only enable^ her to disgrace still more 
dec pty than she had done, the high 
situation which she held He con- 
ceived that motives of economy might 
also be taken into account. At the 
same time he did not think it pxpe- 
ditnt to propose a lesser sum, at the 
i iA of occasioning a contest between 
the two Houses of Parliament, and 
reviving discussions winch the public 
interest demanded should no longer 
be agitated He wished to do no-, 
thing which might prevent her Ma- 
jesty from falling as soon as possible 
into that oblivion to which she ought 
to be consigned. When this bill 
should have passed, he tiusted that 
the House would have got rid of the 
subject altogether , that it would no 
longer distuib Parliament This he 
•thought formed the great benefit of 
throwing out the bill of Pams and 
Penalties, which pending, the irrita- 
tion of the country would never have 
subsided He trusted that the Queen 
would not, for the sake of keeping up 
that nritation, refuse the magnificent 
fa ovision made for her by Parliament, 
and prefer becoming the pensioner of 
a party. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne was 
prepared to accede to the grant, and 
was happjPthat his noble friend, Earl 
Darnfey, had followed his recom- 
mendation, of not pressing any mo- 
tion on the subject. Disapproving 
of the Queen’s letter to the King, 
and of hei answers to addresses, he 
still thought much allowance was to 
.be made for the situation m which 
she had been placed, if, in the pro- 
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ccedmgs instituted against her, she 
had found m the Peers of England, 
persons not confining themselves to 
the duties of peers, but exercising 
tjyc functions of prosecutors— if she 
hatU??en led to think tfyat a process’ 
new to the constitution, had been set 
on Toot by ministers against her, and 
sanctioned by that House, he was* 
bound to say that improprieties in her 
conduct since her arrival in this coun- 
try there might have been, but no 
member of that House, after the 
abandonment in which she had been 
left m point of dignity and comfort, 
ought to wish her to be made re- 
sponsible for them. He, therefore, 
did not object to the present grant , 
and he thought that her Majesty, not 
being called upon to wave her claim 


to the insertion of lier name in the 
Liturgy, was not bound to refuse the. 
money. She had been ill advised to 
refuse it, and he still trusted she 
would be well-advised to accept it. 

The bill passed without any farther 
observation or discussion 

The bill having thus been carried 
through all its stages, received the 
royal assent, and waited only the 
Queen's acceptance of the sum thus 
voted. This acceptance, after some 
delajr, and notwithstanding the con- 
trary recommendation of injudicious 
advisers, she was wise enough to 
grant Ihus this long scenes of pro- 
ceedings, which, during more than 
six months, had agitated the House 
and the nation, was brought to a final 
termination 
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FINANCE. 

Introduction of the Subject — Motion s by Mr Mahcrlg, Mr Cieevei/, avid Mr 
, Hume ~r,Kavy Estimates — Army Estimates , numetous Divisions — Ord- 
nance Estimates — The Budget. — Address to the Crown on the subject o) 
Economy add Retrenchment 


Tur agitation of the House and the 
country on this painful question be- 
ing hi ought to a period, the duel 
subject of contest during the n main- 
tier of the session, was the standing 
subject of finance On this held a 
new combatant had recently appear- 
ed, who, by activity and determina- 
tion, soon thrust himself forwaid in- 
to a conspicuous place We took once 
occasion to complain of the ‘popular 
chiefs as adducing chaigcs winch 
weie too vague, too sweeping, and 
never laying then finger upon any 
ical or piaclicil guevance Ihis 
chaige is certain!) ledeemed by Mr 
' Ilume, who can be accused of nothing 
but the excess of minuteness. If the 
otlii rs attacked no detail, he attacks 
indiscriminately every detail He 
somewhere, vve thmk, Jays it down as 
a maxim, to advance all tfie charges 
winch he has heard, or can think of^ 
taking the chance of being able to 
.make good some one or other of them. 
He has thus brought forward many 
I ash assertions, and inaccurate cal- 
culations , yet, presenting an im- 
movable front to all the buffets with, 
*ilndi lie waTbverwlidnicd, he con- 


tinued to press towards his point. As 
money is the subject on which the 
House shews itself always the most 
sensitive, and on which it divides 
stronger against ministers than on 
any other, he was sure of support 
whenevei he had got any good ground 
to stand upon. His disputations, 
hence, though too much multiplied, 

' and often trifling, had the effect of in- 
ti oducing a more systematic plan of 
keeping accounts, and a moic ngid 
determination to practise economy 
than heretofore. Our 1 eiders, there- 
fore, will not, we suppose; he un- 
willing to follow this determined m- 
Vestigdtor thiough the naridtive of his 
multi fdrious career during the pre- 
sent session. 

The financial campaign w v as open- 
ed on the 1st Februaiy by Mr Ma- 
berljjj, wht» moved for a variety of ac- 
counts relative to the sinking fund. 
Its nominal amount of 17,000,000/, 
lie observed, was lendered nugatory 
by a loan of 12,000,000 winch re- 
duced its real amount to 5,000,000/. 
He urged that th^, fictitious system 
should be done away with, and the 
sinking fund stated in the public uc- 
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counts at what it really was, being 
only the excess of national income 
above expenditure. This view was 
seconded by Mr Grenfell. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the country, he was glad to say, 
had now arrived at tha£ period when 
they might bid adieu to new loans 
and news taxes The expenditure n r 
the year would be mc^ by the re- 
venue , and he had to congratulate 
the country on a gieat increase of the 
export trade 

In the course of a desultory de- 
bate, Sir J Newport complained of 
the great rise which had taken place 
in the expense of collecting the Irish 
revenue. Since 1808, it had risen 
from 11/ to 25/ pei cent Mr Van- 
si ttart explained tins to arise, in a 
• great rncasuie, from a large part of 
the expense being no longer charged 
on the merchants as foimerly, but 
now defuyed by the levcnuo Mr 
Baung and Mi Philips complained of 
the unintelligible manner in which 
the public accounts weie made up , 
but the old mode, according to Mi 
Vansittirt, s'ivtd many useful pur-^ 
poses, though it was not compre- 
hended by the honourable gentlemen 
opposite 

A pictty warm conversation also 
too 1 p! < a on the 9th, when the mi- 
mstei ju :>ved the appointment of a 
committee of ways and means Mr 
Cieevoy icfeircd to the petitions from 
the agncultuial and commercial in- 
terests, which fully pioved the mon- 
strous distress undei which the coun- 
try labouied — distress so gieat, as to 
prepare one pait of the 'Community 
to go to war with the other for the 
possession of its property, and yet 
in this deplorable state, nothing in 
the way of relief was even hinted at 
by government — they heaid no plan 
for the amehoiati0n of distiess — night 
aftei night thcyMiad bcloie them the. 
old story of comnntUx.s of supply and 


ways and means , but they heard not 
one word about reform — not one word 
upon the necessity of retrenchment 
Under such circumstances, he would 
not consent to grdnt one fai thing of 
the public money — he would divide 
tbe House upon every vote, until ho 
had some distinct pledge, fiom those 
who took upon them to manage the 
affans of the country, that some plan 
of practical reform should be submit- 
ted to that House He would cull 
upon the landholder and the fund- 
holder, to unite — to unite again> 
monsters — the monsters were not the 
fundholders , the monsters were those 
who held places under th& crown, and 
appealed in that house They ap- 
peared m that house under various 
charactus, lay lords of the Admi- 
ralty, as puisne commissioneis of the 
India Boaid, but they shewed that 
they were leal pensioners — depend- 
ents on the bounty of the ciown; 
their presence in that house was use- 
less — it was wor^e than useless, for 
theie they were to vote on all occa- 
sions with the minister, never with 
the people. Let it not be supposed 
that he objected to the responsible 
ministers of the ciou r n sitting in that 
house, their piesencc was necessity , 
but it was a monstious thing to see 
persons holding places at pleasure 
undei the ciown, sitting and voting 
m that house , these foicied a pait of 
the pack which stood tn m and united*, 
it was found impossible to break m 
upon them Thei e w ere 72 persons m 
tHt house who held places to tfie 
amount of 120,000/ a-yeai ? and 40 
members wmc sufhcient to make a 
house, to vote away the public mo- 
ney, oi to invade the public liberties f 
Was such an abuse to be end uied? 
Was it possible hom such men to ex- 
pect the lutioduction of any plan oi 
economical refoim ? Theie was ano- 
ther body of men iu that house when 
weie called independent members „ 
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thcie were no greater enemies to the 
counti y than those independent mem- 
bers ; then votes were with the minis- 
ters , then families lived upon the 
taxes , and did any one doubt it ? 
could the right honouiable gentleman 
deny it ? The brothers, sons, end 
more distant relations of those mem- 
bers would be found throughout the 
country, holding places m the cus- 
toms, in the distnbution of stamps, 
and in various otliei derailments 
The Chanctlloi of the Exchequer, 
answer, took occasion to state* that 
A reduction ot 1 , 000 , 000 / was ex- 
pected to be made m the estimates of 
the year , and that there would be a 
saving of 130,000/ in the manage- 
ment of the revenue, without dimi- 
nishing the efficiency of the system 
Mr Hume complained, that the 
estimates would ‘till amount to 
18 , 000 , 000 / , being a milhou more 
than had been contemplated by the 
committee offmmccin 1817 
Colonel Davies and ha I Ncwpoit 
complained of the late period at vv hicli 
the estimates weie laid before the 
House, so that pailiameut weie obli- 
ged to vote away almost all the mo- 
ney, before they could be examined 
and re ported upon A most indeco- 
rous hurrv was thus produced at the 
close of the session, and sometimes 
thirty or foity bills weie passtd m a 
day* As an instance of the bad ef- 
fects ot thi^ system, he recollected 
a bill laying a duty upon madder ha- 
ving passed both Houses, when it was 
dfscovucd that the word madder” 
was omitted 

Mr Huskisson represented that the 
mode of piesentmg the estimates was 
now much improved He recollected 
|ho time when they were not printed 
at all , now they were much clearer 
4 ml in greater detail Inadvertencies 
Jikc those mentioned were unavoid- 
able under the last system of legisla- 
tion , he remeThbci c,d a bill to exact 


double tolls on a certain road on 
Sunday, and by a mistake it was so 
flamed as to import, that only half 
could be levied on that as on other 
days , . 

• The fiist estimates introduce^ to 
the notice of parliament, were those 
fiir the navy On the 2d February, 
Sir George Wanender, m the com- 
mittee of supply, pi oposed a reduc- 
tion of 1 000 in the number of men re- 
quired for this service His motvon 
was foi 22 000 seamen, including 
8000 marines 

Mr Hume urged, that the reduc- 
tion should rather have been made 
in the marines 

The minister said, that this opinion 
differed fiom that of all those who 
were at qi minted with the service In 
the eve nt of war, a fleet of twenty sad 
could lie immediate ly maimed from 
the mercantile navy , whereas, the 
mannes could receive no such imme- 
diate me lease 

On the 4 tli May, when the navy 
estimates w ere hi ought up, and pre- 
vious to Sir G Warrendcr moving 
the grant, Mr Hume proposed a se- 
ries of resolutions, which, on account 
of the inhumation contained m them* 
we shall here insert. 

“ That it appears, by the returns 
before this House, that the expense 
of the admiralty office, ot the navy 
pay office, and ot the navy office esta- 
blishments, m the year 1792, when 
there were 144 ships m commission, 
237 ships m ordinary* and 16*000 
seamen and marines m the service, 
was 58,719/ , that, in the year 1813, 
when therfe were 666 ships m com- 
mission, 355 in oidinary, and 140*000 
seamen and marines in the service* 
the expense of those offices was 
189,227/ , and m the estimates for 
1821, when there aie only 119 ships 
in commission, 382 n oidinary, and 
.22,000 seamen and 1 marines in the 
wtivicc, the expense is 185,000/ for 
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those offices, being only a reduction 
of 4,177/. m the sixth year of peace, 
from tne year 1813 of extended war- 
fare, and the sum of 126,331/ more 
• uf 1821 than in 1792 . — That the ex-# 
periSe of the dock-yard establishments 
m England in the year 1792 w%s 
25)352/ ^ m the year 1813 it amouut-* 
cd fo 212,143/* ; and m t)jbe estimate 
for the year 1821, the amount is 
210,745/., being only 1,398/* less than 
in 1J813, and of 185,393/ more in 1821 
thafn in 1792 , that the expense of the 
fojeign dock-yards in the year 1813 
was 52,369/, and by the estimate 
for 1821, the charge is 53,951/, being 
1,591/ more m the year 1821, a year of 
peace, than in 1813, a year of war:— 
That the sum voted for the ordinary 
estimate of the navy in the year 1792, 
wa3 672,482/ , the sum voted for the 
oidmary estimate of the year 1813, 
was 1,757,928/ t and that the ordi- 
nary estimate foi 1821 amounts to 
2,48 1<, 600/ , being 1,812,118/ mote 
than the estimate of the year 1792, 
and 726,672/ more than that of the 
year 1813 — That the total supply 
voted for the service of the navy in 
the year 1792 was 1,985,482/, with 

16.000 seamen and marines m the ser- 
vice , that in the ytar 1819 the sup- 
ply voted foi the navy was ,5,985,4 15/ 
with 1 9,000 seamen and marines in the 
sei vice , and the estimate for the total 
supply of 1821 is 6,882,786/ , with* 

22.000 seamen !md marines in the ser- 
vice, being a charge of 1,897,301*/ 
more m 1 852 J than in 1792, and of 
397,371/ more in 1821 than m 1819/' 

After a few words from S«r George 
Warrendcr, Mi Hume forbore to press 
lus motion. 

Sir George now brought forward 
the njivy estimates. He observed, that 
it was impossible for parliament to 
judge of the amount of emoluments 
recuved by dock-yfaid officers in the 
year 1792, from any documents sub- 
mitted to its notice. At that tunc a 


dock-yard officer, with a salary of 
only 100/ a-ytar, might reeefve emolu- * 
ments to the amount of lOOO/.n-year ; 
whereas at present all his emoluments 
were known to, and limited by* par* 
liagient Forme ily, so far from being 
a check to abuse m the ya/d to which 
he was attached, he was actually bu- 
sied in promoting it At present, a 
system had been introduced, which 
made it interest to look carefully 
after, the interest of thd public The 
plan of Jtask and cheek work had eery 
tainly introduced new officers hi to his 
Majesty’s yards, but the benefits de- 
rived therefrom had more Than com- 
pensated the txpiuse tjiey had occa- 
sioned On the return of peace, it 
had been the first object of govern- 
ment to place such of our ships as had 
been for many jears at sea, m an effi- 
cient stale of ordinary f and that ob- 
ject had been so far accomplished, that 
oiders had already been issued from 
the board of admiralty for the discon- 
tinuance of one fifth of the men em- 
ployed in the dock-yards Besides this 
reduction, inquiries were now making 
•foi the purpose of discovering what 
further reductions could be effected. 
He believed he might promise the 
House that a very considerable reduc- 
tion would be made with respect to 
the commissioners of dock-yards, and 
also to the civil officers employed in 
them, in the course of the ensuing 
) ear , and he did not know whether 
it might not be found expedient to 
reduce one of the dock-yards alto- 1 * 
gether within that period The ho- 
nourable ftaronet then proceeded to 
detail the different items m the esti- 
mates. He stated, that the increase 
of 11,000/ in the salaries and contin- 
gencies of tjic admiralty-office was oc- 
casioned partly by the reward given 
by the board of longitude to the crews 
pf the Hccla and Griper, and partly 
by cncumstances whicji'he would at a 
future period shortly enumerate The 
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disbursements of the assistant to the 
counsel of the navy m law suits, & c 
was 1 1 ,000/ this year ; last year they 
had only been 8000Z. There was also 
an increase in the contingencies rela- 
tive to the service wherein the hydro- 
grapherwas f employed; but this would 
not be suipnsiug to any member who 
recollected that the maritime surveys 
were more conveniently taken in a 
time of peace than in a tirpt of war. 
He should havfe to ask for a grant of 
*^32,000/ to Greenwich hospital, as 
also 8000/ to the naval asylum Last 
year he had asked 11,000/. for that 
purpose , 'Out as it was now intended 
to unite that establishment with the 
school at Greenwich hospital, several 
expensive offices w r ould be reduced, 
and the sum which he had mentioned 
would be sufficiently large for the pre- 
sent year He should now move, 
“ That the sum of 2,184 509/. 11s. 3d* 
be granted for the ordinary expenses 
of the navy for the year 1821.” 

Mi Bernal objected to the voting 
so large an amount in one sum. 

Sir George said, that this had been 
the uniform practice, but feeling a 
presentiment that the old method 
might be objected to, and being as 
desirous as possible to have these es- 
timates thoroughly sifted, he had pre- 
pared them so as that they could be 
brought forward item by item With- 
drawing his general motion, he there- 
fore moved, in the first instance, 
70,590/ 5 s id for salaries and con- 
•tmgent expenses of the admiralty of- 
fice 

Mr Bernal insisted, that the follow- 
ing savings might be effected Two 
lords of the admiralty, 1000/ a-ycar 
f each, vice-admiral of Scotland, 1000/., 
paymaster of royal manner 500/ ; in 
all, 3500/. 

Sir George Cockburn insisted, that 
all these offices were necessary, parti-. 
I cularly the twolprds of the admiralty. 


If the gentlemen opposite could find 
any individual who could, without in- 
jury to his health, attend at lus office 
from nine o'clock m the morning till 
four m the afternoon, and then be m 
his place in that House from four in 
the afternoon until two in the morn- 
ing, to answer such questionsras might 
be put to hurijhe, forone*, had noobjee- 
tion to let them instal him m the office. 
He was of opinion, however, that «no 
such individual could be found ; find 
until such an individual could be found, 
he would maintain that seven lords of 
the admiralty were not too many for 
the office. 

Sir Joseph Yorke, on the other 
hand, who had himself sat at the board, 
declared that he was sure that the effi- 
ciency of the admiralty would not be 
at all diminished, if the number of the 
lords were five instead of seven. On 
his faith, his honour, and his con- 
science, he believed it Until the year 
1806, the salary of the first lord was 
3000/., when it was increased to 5000/. 
at the time when Earl Grey held the 
office It did appear to him a little 
extraordinary, that the gentlemen over 
the way did not advert to this sub- 
let Not that it was possible that a 
nobleman or a commoner could main- 
tain the situation of a cabinet minister 
on 3000/ a-year, without great loss , 
but if the first lord had any other 
‘office, he certainly should not take, in 
all, more than 5000/ a-year The Mdr- 
quis of Camden had the thanks of the 
House for giving up part of his salary 
as teller of the exchequer , but a right 
honourable relative of his own (MrC 
Yor£e) had given up the additional 
2000/ a-year while he held the place 
of first lord, and not a word was said 
about it He meant no personal of- 
fence to any gentleman , but he was 
of opinion that thfcbusineBS of the ad- 
miralty could be asXvell transacted by 
five as by seven lords 
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Mr Robinson, who had also sat at 
the navy board, professed a directly 
opposite opinion 

ftSr Crcevey observed the dilemma 
•to» which he and his friends were re - 1 
duett} by such contrary 1 statements. 
It seamed they were voting a supply 
foj five members of parliament He #( 
approved of the heads of ofices sitting 
m the House, but did not see why all 
the minor officers of government 
should be there to vote upon the ex- 
tent of their own emoluments 

The same remark was pressed by 
Mr H&me 

Mr Croker again declared, that, 
having thirteen years experience of 
the labours of the board, he must state 
his deliberately formed conviction, that 
the constitution of that board was not 
only highly useful, but almost abso- 
lutely indispensable Even if the al- 
teration were carried into effect, he 
could not contemplate any saving to 
the public , for, as it would then be- 
come indispensably necessary that the 
lemaimrin- commissioners should de- 
vote their whok time to the duties of 
their office, it would be impossible to 
appropriate to them smaller salaries 
than those of the under secretaries of 
state. 

The committee having divided up- 
on this subject, the original resolution 
was carried only by a majority of 115 
to 77 Another proposed reduction 
of 1000/ was negatived by a majority 
of 118 to 55. 

The next vote was of 38,924*/ 2$. 6d 
for the navy pay office. 

Mr Hume observed, {hat tke charge 
was only 44,930/ in 1813, when* the 
establishment of the navy was 1 20,000 
seamen, and the expendituie 22 mil- 
lions He conceived, that the reduc- 
tion ought to have been much greater, 
when there were only 14,000 seamen, 
ajid an expenditurefof six millions. 

Mr Robinson explained at full length 


the cause of the expenditure being still 
so high. It arose chiefly from two ~ 
new and highly important departments, 
the inspector’s branch and the pnze 
branch. 

lylr Hume declared himself so satis- 
fied with the honourable gentleman’* 
statement, that he declined pushing 
the question to a vote 

On the 7th May, Mr Hume object- 
ed to the sum of 955,000/ for com- 
pleting the dock-yards at Sheerness. 
He, therefore, moved, 4< that the/* 4 
amount of the estimates for completing 
these works was 824,992/ m 1814, 
and 433,800/. in 1818 # ancfalthough 
the large sum of 1,14 7, Q00 / has been 
expended, a further sum of 955,1*21/. 
is stated as necessary to complete the 
improvements in that yard, and which 
will make the total charge for one 
dock-yard 2,102,421/ . — That, theie- 
forc, under such varying and uncertain 
estimates, it is expedient that a com- 
mittee of this House should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the expendi- 
ture and future estimates of all works 
m dock-yards 99 

* Sir G Cockburn, Sin J. Yorke, and 
Sir J Coffin bore testimony to the 
great utility of these woiks, which 
would be rendered useless if not speed- 
ily completed. Mr Hume’s motion 
was negatived by 82 to 27 

On the same day, 129,395/. was 
1 voted for vessels m ordinary ; 970,400/. 
for half-pay to officers, 1,094,589/. 
for building and repairing ships of war. 

Mr Hume moved a reduction of the* 
last sum to 794,580/ ; but on under- 
standing tlftit this could not be done 
without the violation of certain con- 
tracts, he agreed to the postponement 
of the saving till after their fulfilment. 
Mr Hume qbjected also to the sum of 
424,648/ for improvement m the dock- 
yards, which he understood was only- 
part payment of two millions 

Sir George Warrepder explained, 
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and the original vote was carried by 
107 to SO. 

The army estimates were contested 
at every point in a more detailed man- 
ner, and with still greater obstinacy. 
On the 9th March, when the proposal 
was made for the House going into a 
committee, Mr Creevey opposed such 
a step till a strict investigation had 
been made into the public expenditure, 
lie bitterly reproached parliament 
with the uiseifsibility they displayed 
the distresses of the nation. He 
called upon the House to consider 
the number of offices and pensions 
held by nfembers of parliament , also 
the large sinecures and pensions by 
which government could secure the 
interest of the great families* He 
would oppose the vote till all these 
things were thoroughly investigated 
Lord Palmerston observed, that 
if the honouiablc gentleman meant to 
oppose voting any supply till all the 
above questions were satisfactorily 
adjusted, his motion went to put an 
entne stop to the government of the 
country* 

Even Mr Calcraft confessed that he 
was taken by surprise by the motion 
of his honourable friend, and was 
not prepared immediately to decide 
upon so important a question as that 
which his proposition involved Nei- 
ther was he prepared to take a step 
which went to embarrass, not the par- 
ticular administration, but the ge- 
neral government ot the country 
Strong as was his hostility to minis- 
ters, he could not take this mode of 
gratifying any pai ty leelitfg. 

Although, theiefore, the motion 
was supported by Mr Bennett and Mr 
f Monck, it was negatived by 172 to 38 
Mr Hume, without seeding to im- 
pede public business, wished to put 
on record a review of the compara- 
tive state of the military establish- m 
1 meats now and. at a former period. 


He condensed a speech of somelengtji 
into the following resolutions . 

“ 1 Resolved, That it appears by the 
‘official returns before this House, that tHe 
total military establishment of GrCJai/ibri- 
t^n and Ireland for 1792, (exclusive of 
the East Indies, and of the artillery, ncu- 
* litis, and marines,) consisted of 4 
men, namely, 15,919 for Great Britain, 
Guernsey, &c., 17,323 m the colonies 
abroad , and 15,232 m Ireland , and that 
the total military establishment of Great 
Britain and Ireland for 1821, (exclusive 
of India, the artillery, the militia, and 
marines,) consists of 81,106 officers and 
men , namely, of 27,852 in Great Britain, 
Guernsey, &<r.; 32,476 m the colonies 
abroad , and 20,778 m Ireland 

“ 2 Resolved, That the supplies for 
the expense ot the military establishment 
ot Gnat Britain and Ireland, m 1792 y 
were 2,331,149/ , that the supplies voted 
for the military establishment of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for 1820, were 
9,500,210/ , and that the army estimates 
for 1821, now submitted to the House, 
are only 107,498/ less than those of 
1820. 

" 3 That there were m the service of 
Great Britain and Ireland, m 1792, (ex- 
elusive of the regular cavalry and infan- 
try,) 25,757 tioops, namely 3730 of 
royal artillery, 4425 ot royal marines, 
and 17,602 or disembodied militia, and 
in 1821, (exclusive of the regular cavalry 
and infantry,) the number of 125,492 
troops , namely, 7872 engineers and ar- 
tillery, 8000 royal marines, 51,998 dis- 
embodied nuhtia, and 57,022 yeomanry 
cavalry and volunteer infantry, being m 
number a larger force by 132,307 men, 
available tor purposes of government, m 
the year 1821, than the government had 
in 1792 < 

“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this House, that, under the present cir- 
cumstances ot the country, it is expedient 
to make a large reduction m the amount 
and expenditure ot its military establish** 
incuts, and to approximate as soon as pos- 
sible to the establishment of 1792, as re- 
commended by the Finance Committee of 
1 $ 17 ” 
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On the 12th of March, Lord Pal- 
merston prepared to lay the army es- 
timates before the House Before 
he began, however, Mr Hume rose 
> syid uiged, that the time was now* 
coase. for putting the above resolu- 
tions, read on the former day Thqy 
contained only matters of fact, nnd ( 
pledged "the House to ^no specific! 
measures 

Lord Castlereagh conceived there 
could be no objection to their being 
entered on the journals, if the ho- 
nourable member would wait till tne 
proper time , but it would be absurd 
to call on the House to record an 
opinion against the estimates, before 
those estimates were taken into con- 
bid era tion 

Lord Palmerston pointed out a 
rfUmber of errors of calculation which 
he conceived the honourable member 
to have committed He had read 
somewhere, that it was said by a 
sago of antiquity, there were two 
things which were beyond the con- 
trol of men, and even of the rnimoi- 
tal Cods, namely, past events and 
arithmetic , but the honourable mem- 
bei had a genius which that sage ne- 
ver contemplated, for lie cxeicised a 
despotic control over both those 
tmnga — (a laugh ) — past events he 
could altei, and the lules of arith- 
metic he had the talent to subveit 
However, he would do the honour- 
able membei the justice to believe 
that he was not accountable foi all 
the inaccuracies of his lesolutions m 
finance. lie undci stood that he was 
chan man of a self- constituted com- 
mittee of finance, winch sat from tune 
to time upon the army estimates, as 
well as other subjects of calculation, 
.and drew up those resolutions, for 
* all the mis-statements in which it 
would not be lair to make the chan- 
man responsible. laugh ) There 
was also, he understood, an establish 
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ment of clerks, who made up the ac- 
counts unifer the direction of the” 
committee , and if these accounts 
were not more accurately made up 
for the future, he would move for 
returns of the expenses of the said 
establishment, m order tp ascertain 
whether the salaries of those clerks 
were greater than their attention and 
ability inented. 

Mr Hume defended lus calcula- 
tions He would not "deny that he 
submitted those accownts to the in-^ 
spection of one 01 two friends, but 
not of a self- constituted committee 
He wished the noble lord \Tould ma- 
nage his establishment as cheaply as 
he did Ins He employed no clerks 
to assist him In such matters, where 
the interest of the public was so much 
at stake, it was no difficult matter to 
find volunteers. The House divided 
upon the resolutions, which were ne^ 
gdtived only by a majority of 98 to 24. 

Lord Palmerston now rose, to Jay 
the estimates befoie the House The 
principle proposed to be acted upon 
w as a reduction of the establishment, 
tind a diminution of expense The 
House would see from the estimates, 
that a i eduction had taken place m 
every thing which was under the ef- 
fectual control of the executive go- 
vernment, and where an increase 
should appeal, that it had arisen in 
•consequence of certain and fixed 
rules, which placed these departments 
beyond the conti ol of the executive 
government. The vetci an battalions 
had been raised at a moment when 
the tranquillity of the country had 
been endangered, and the govern- 
ment at that time pledged themselves 
that a reduction of those battalions 
should take .place as soon as the si- 
tuation of tne countiy could justify 
such a i eduction The estimates 
would shew that government had* 
acted according to the rule laid down* 
n 
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and had been true to tbeir promise, 
'and would, he hoped, convince the 
country that the government were alive 
to its interests. These battalions had 
been reduced, and the lesult of such 
a piocccdmg was a reduction of 9800 
men, and a saving of 144,998/. There 
was a greatei apparent decrease in 
the estimates, because a sum of 
185,000/ was voted for clothing in 
the last year Comparing the esti- 
mates for the land forces of this year 
\with the estimates of last year, the 
reduction amounted to 37^,000/. 
50,000/ of which arose from adopt- 
ing a regulation, recommended two 
years ago by the honourable member 
for Corfe Castle, (Mr Bankes,) name- 
ly, applying part of the pay of the 
non-edective to the miscellaneous al- 
lowances There was a saving in the 
staff of 7000/, by the reduction of 
two major-generals in Guernsey and 
North Bi itam. In the whole effective 
estimates for this year, there was a 
reduction of 367,000/ , compared with 
the estimates of last year I here was 
m the military college a diminution 
of 4500 /, and upon the gairisons 
175,000/. There was an increase of 
4000/. in the full-pay superannuation 
retired list, and upon the foreign half- 
pay a diminution of 4024/ In the 
out-penSioners of Chelsea and Kil- 
mainham an increase of 4569/ In 
the royal military asylum a diminu- 
tion of 3200/ in the widows* pen- 
sion list an increase of 6000/ , occa- 
T sioned by the operation of the new 
law allowing officers* widows to marry 
again In the estimates for reduced 
adjutants of the local militias, there 
was a saving of 676/. Upon the whole 
of the reduced estimates there was an 
increase of 122,000/ , arising from cer- 
tain causes of recent occurrence This 
formed only one part of the cxpendi- 
tuie. The honourable member for 
Abingdon (MarMabcrly) wished to i e- 


duce the expenditure as recommend- 
ed by the firiance committee qt 1817* 
That committee stated the army esti* 
mates at 8,500,000/, including offi- 
cers, and it did not, os would' be 
by the 11th report, make any prayi£*on 
fqr the tiaimng of the embodied mi- 
litia. That committee allowed no- 
flung for the charge of a p&rmasieiit 
staff, and oh the return of the army 
from France, > there was an increase of 
300,000/. in that respect Notwith- 
standing this mciease, the estimates 
for the present year were less by 
266,000/ than the estimates recoin-* 
mended by the finance committee. 
The estimates for the present year 
were — 

Ordinaries I, 0,6* 13, 000 

Extraordinanes . J,020,00(> 

fominiBsariat . 501,569 

Barracks . a 37,000 

Training the militia 90,000 

Total, . L 8,192,069 

which, considering the provision made 
for services not contemplated by the 
finance committee, was less than the 
estimates of that committee by 
266,000/. The country would see ll 
the House did not think fit to agree 
to the proposition, that the estimates 
for the present yeai should not exceed 
those agreed to by the committee of 
1817, it was because they had a con- 
fidence in the government, which the 
present estimates would shew had not 
been misplaced. Comparing the charge 
of this year with the charge of last 
year, thfere was a saving— 

Upon the ordinaries . L 144,998 

extraordinanes 200,000 

commissariat 74,000 

barracks ^ 117^000 

trumingt militia 40,000 

For clothing Irish yeomanry 50,000 
| orming the veteran battalions 40,000 
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1 J<? Was ready to admit that the last 
two items were not actual reductions, 
although they were^ in, fact, diminu- 
tions of expense Upon the whole of 
•the army votes of this year, compared 
wft!f£h 68 e of the last year, there was 
a savwjr of 707,000/. He could not 
say whether the reduction proposed < 
would meet the views of honourable 
members, as some might think that on 
such a service a greater reduction could 
be qiade ; and on such a question it was 
impossible to expect unanimity, but 
he hoped the reduction stated would 
shew that the government were alive to 
the interests of the country, and were 
determined to do every thing m their 
power to reduce expenditure The 
House would readily believe such to be 
tfc* intent ion of government, when they 
saw a reduction of 707,000/. in one 
year, and that government had not 
abused the confidence reposed in them 
He should be content to sit down af- 
ter having made these statements, was 
it not for what passed upon a former 
occasion, upon which he should now 
make a few observations. An honour- 
able member had taken the establish- 
ment of 1792 as the standard for a 
peace establishment* The honourable 
gentleman could not advance a step m 
proving, that the establishment for 
1792 was fit for 1821, without first 
shewing that the country had been m 
the same situation now as m 1792. 
Here the argument failed .Look at 
the works erected during the war t 
Look at the money expended on the 
stores accumulated during that time ! 
Was it not necessary to protect those 
stores > Was it not necessary to pre- 
vent the dilapidation of those works ? 
Looking at these things, and at the 
toloftial and foreign possessions, he 
would ask any man, could it be assert- 
ed that the establishment of 1792 was 
fit for 1821 ? He would allow, that it 
was incumbent upon government toi 
shew that a laiger force was neccssarvf 


now than in 1792 The estimates for 
1792, as taken from the journals, were, 
including officers, 48,578 men $ but it 
was fair to state, that the establish- 
1 ment was never so low, and that there 
were, m fact, 1600 men more m pay, 
which, deducted from the numbers of 
• the present year, would leave an excess 
of 37,000 OF this excess there were, 
including officers, 15,299 in our new 
colonies,— >the New Leeward Islands, 
Malta, the Ionian Islands, the Cape of 
Good Idtope, Ceylon, St Helena, the 
Mauritius, and our possessions in Af- 
rica When he stated this^he must 
state that these troops were m stations 
which every man m the ^country con- 
sidered important for commercial and 
military objects, and for which the 
country had sacrificed so much blood 
and treasure. This being the case, he 
could not persuade himself that such 
a force was too much for these places ; 
indeed he should mislead the House 
were he to say that they were suffi- 
cient to repel an attack in case of any 
sudden declaration of war These 
troops were stationed m these places 
upon a peace principle — that was, to 
defend them from any sudden surprise. 
Upon the old colonies there was an in- 
crease of 2614?, including officers, com- 
pared with the force of 1792 The 
old colonies were Gibraltar, Canada, 
Nova Scotia, the Leeward Islands, 
# and New South Wales In North 
America and New South Wales the 
population was miich increased since 
1792, in the latter place by the send- 
ing out of persons from this country 5 
and that circumstance would account 
for the increase of 692 men m the lat- 
ter settlement. Our possessions in one 
of the Canadas had been extended since 
that period, end therefore, as a civil 
precaution, a larger number was neces- 
sary Of this excess of 37,000, there 
remained 19,615 for Great Britain and* 
Ireland, and the islands in the Chan- 
nel. Of that number 8676 were sent 
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to Ireland. He would leare it to those 
better acquainted with the state of Ire- 
land than he was, to say if such a 
force were unnecessary ? There now 
remained an excess of 10,839 men to be 
accounted for The duty of the de- 
pots at Plymouth, Chester, Chatham, 
Hull, Heligoland Guernsey , and Je r- 
sey, required an addition of 5000 men 
and 1000 officers After these deduc- 
tions, the ex 9 ess of the troops now 
k employed above those actually employ- 
ed m 1792* was only 3226, officers in- 
cluded The change in the system of 
cnlistmerq rendered this excess neces- 
sary In the year 1792 a man enlist- 
ed generally hr the whole army, and 
when the number of a regiment was 
reduced, there was nothing necessary 
to be done but to send out a sufficient 
number from any regiment in the ser- 
vice ; but now, when a man enlisted 
for a regiment, it was not in the power 
of the crown to transfer him, and the 
only mode for recruiting a regiment on 
a foreign station was to bring it home 
This being the case, the non-effective 
part must lall heavier on the regiments in 
England than abroad , and when it was 
remembered that there were in India 
19,988, and that it was agreed upon 
all hands that ten years was the time 
appointed for the residence of a regi- 
ment in India, the House would agree 
that the excess of 3200 men was rather 
too little. The honourable gentleman 1 
found fault with the organization of 
the regiments, and said, that regimen- 
tal establishments of 650 should be in* 
creased to 800, But m the establish* 
ment of regiments three things must 
be taken into consideration— economy, 
efficiency, and a quick, cheap, and ef- 
fective means of augmentation in case 
of war The establishment* of 92 
were as low as 400, but in case of a 
sudden war, 600 must be, added to 
"that number, and tht regiment mu*t 
“have the naihe of a young regiment 
An establishment of 650 was more 


economical than 400, but less econo- 
mical than 800. In 1792 the regiments 
were not efficient, in consequence of 
the smallness, of their establishments, 
*but by the present establishments, £n 
addition of 34,000 men could bV^n'ade 
by the addition of a lieutenant tpseaph 
company of infantry, and each trpop 
of cavalry.* 1 Establishment* of 800, 
though more economical than 650* 
were more objectionable, because, if it 
were necessary to send out jt small 
number of troops to a foreign station, 
those large regiments must be broken 
up. In regard to the pub(ic depait- 
ments there was an increase sipca 1792; 
but a great reduction bad taken place 
in them since the tei ruination or the 
war. There was a diffu cnee of 80,000/ 
a-year in those dipuitmcots since the 
year 1814. On this subject again, it 
was nothing to say, these dtpartments* 
only coot so much in 1792 The pub- 
lic business was now transacted very 
differently to what it was at that pe- 
riod— they had thin no notion of the 
accuracy and the dispatch that now 
prevailed. For this, however, he ar- 
rogated no praise either to himself or 
his Majesty’s government Tins House 
had it ail. This House bit commis- 
sions and inquiries on foot, and the go- 
vernment were qomptlltd, from time 
to time, to do their business m a more 
regular manner than was formerly the 
practice.— (Cheers from the Opposi- 
tion )- — He understood vet y well the 
meaning of that cheei — but when ho- 
nourable gentlemen came down night 
after night with quirts of motions, and 
expected instant information on eveiy 
topic, was it fair for them now to turn 
round and say, for this increased la- 
bour, accuracy, and precision, you 
shall only have the estimate of 1792 > 
Though the expense was now greater, 
the business wa* much better dcrtte ; 
and genuine sound economy was ttfach 
etter answtred by the preseqt method 
han by any which was heretofore 
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adopted He could state to the 
Hbuse, that tn the last two years 
110,008/ had been received, in fcoiibe- 
qttence of an examination into the ar* 
# r^irs of accounts ; a sum greater than, 
the^vbgle charge for the War-office 
du'fitrgi that period ! He conclude^, 
with moving his first resolution for 
8l,4£8 itfen. f - 

Colonel Davies said, notwithstand- 
ing What ftll from the noble lord, he 
was perfectly satisfied that the state- 
ments made a few nights since by his 
honourable fnend (Mr Hume) were 
substantially correct He confessed 
himself unable to follow the noble lord 
through all his voluminous detail of 
figures, and he should conclude his ob- 
servation with a motion, “ That the 
chairman rt port progress, and ask leave 
to sit again, tn order that the proposed 
estimates should be referred to a select 
committee, to consider if any diminu- 
tion could be made m them n He 
should make this motion without any 
view whatever to delay the public bu- 
siness ; for, while that inquiry was go- 
ing on, he should have no objection to 
grant temporary supplies, until the 
committee should come to some deci- 
sion He was m general averse to com- 
mittees, bteauce they m some degree 
took from ministers that responsibility 
which should always attach to them. 
But, in the present case, he wished for 
a committee to inquire into what he 
fearlessly termed abuses The estimates 
for this year weie less than those for 
the last year ; but he, and others like 
him, knew not what the estimates for 
the last year were The accounts were 
not now before the House. * . 

The land forces for 

1821, cost . £3 10 11 

Ditto, 1810, cost * 3,462,463 0 0 

Making an increase » 
over 1819 of . £60,572 10 11 

7 

f 


The total permanent 
charge for pre- 

sent year, exclusive 
of the corps intend- 
ed for reduction was £6,493,647 
In 1819 it wis . 0,379,548 

Making an increase 
this year of . £114,099 0 o 


And this was also called a reduction 1 
Did not thfse things call for inquiry* 
to say the least 9 The noble lord also 
took credit to himself for a reduction 
of 147,000/ in the barrack depart- 
ment ; but he forgot to s^te, that 
when last year barracks were built all 
over the country, he told the House 
that expense would be only temporary. 
Ihe noble lord further said, there 
would be now no charge for the vete- 
rans of 80,000/., but he (Colonel D ) 
was at a loss to know how they could 
be sent borne from the place of their 
disbandment without incurring some 
charge on the public. He would not 
trouble the House by entering into any 
details, but he was prepared to shew 
that a reduction might take place in 
our military establishments, without 
any danger at home, or to our colonies 
abroad ; or if the House seemed to 
think an army of 100,000 men was ne- 
cessary in time of peace, he was equal* 
ly picpared to shew that such an army 
could be maintained at a much less ex* 
pense than was now called for by the 
estimates of the noble lord The ho- 
nourable gentleman then proceeded tt> 
enter into some detail*?, with a view<to 
shew how certain reductions could be 
effected in different garrisons abroad 
and at home, and thereby a saving of 
the public money The honourable 
gentleman then contended, that there 
wtre nOw nearly 170 000 men m this 
country and the colonies, including the 
regular troop3, the marines, the rarh- 
fla, and yeomanry corps, and called 
upon the House to say, whether there 


Yet this was called a reduction 1 
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was any thing m the circumstances of 
the country or the colomes to justify 
the continuance of &uch a force ? The 
honourable member then pointed out 
a variety of minor reductions, which, 
he conceived, could be made in the 
military expenditure. r 

Mr J. Macdonald supported the 
motion of Colonel Davies, and decla- 
red his intention, if the House went 
into the committee, of moving a reduc- 
tion of 10,000. men. — Mr Bennett took 
the same view of the subject. 

Lord Castleieaeih, in supporting the 
estimates, "directed his attention chief- 
ly to the .motion for reducing the army 
by 10,000 men. The House would 
recollect that the time had not long 
gone by, when the addition of that 
number of men to the existing military 
force was thought necessary ; and if 
they were now to effect that reduction 
out of the troops at home, he hardly 
knew how the home duty would be 
performed by those who would then 
remain. That the army now at home in 
Great Britain, consisted of 48,000 
men, inclusive of officers ; but, taken 
as rank and file, not more than 43,000,, 
He wished the House to consider, that 
if they were to make the reduction out 
of those troops, they would hardly 
have 20,000 men at home, while there 
would be 17*000 men in India, and 
32,000 m the colonies, numbers which 
hardly any objection bad been taken 
to. Added to this, if they meant, in 
the course of teo years, to reduce the 
whole of their garrisons, as had been 
on all aides agreed upon, the scheme of 
economy proposed by the,honourable 
gentleman ( lYJ r Bennett) was absolute* 
ly impracticable. — (A laugh ) — If the 
House considered that ministers came 
forward with these estimates, them- 
selves producing a reduction of 10,000 
men previously, and looked at that 
scheme of economy now suggested by 
the honourable gentleman, viz. another 
and a further Veduction of 10,000 men. 


he (Lord Castlereagh) thought they 
would agree with him that a reduction 
of 20,000 men (for such m fact it was) 
in one Session of Parliament, would be 
most desperate measure. Comparing 
the present year with 1818, 
rjl estimates, army, navy, rnffr- ord- 
nance, were, in 1818, 19i580$$)Q/. ; 
•«m 1821, 19,616,000/ ; the *ditfecente 
being somewhere upwards of 36»Q(XM> 
between the preseatestimates and those 
of 1 8 1 8, aB settled by the finance com* 
mittee 

Mr Calcraft could not but pbserve, 
that the doctrines of Lord Castlereagh 
were the same that were eternally pp* 
po&ed to every plan of reduction. He 
conceived that 10,000 more men might 
easily be reduced, and 10,000 be still 
left disposable for the relief of the 
East Indies and of the colonies He 
believed that two or three millions 
might be saved, and the duties of the 
service just as well performed as they 
had been, or were likely to be, under 
the extravagant administration of the 
noble lord opposite. The foot-guards, 
the life-guards, the horse-guards, and 
the dragoon-guards, none of which 
took any share in colonial service, form- 
ed a force, in 1702, of 6374 men ; the 
same indisposable force now amounted 
to 14,612 men ; and might not some 
part of that excess, an excess of 8000, 
be converted into such disposable 
troops as should be applicable to co- 
lonial duty, and afford relief to the re- 
giments of the line ? He knew what 
committees were, and he had read with 
great attention those reports (those of 
the finance committee of 1817,) upon 
whiph ttie noble lord (Castlereagh) 
had grounded himself , but be would 
put it to the gentlemen who had sat as 
members of that committee, whether, 
when they fixed the amount of force 
likely to be requisite, they bad con* 
templated the probability of that jdis~ 
tress m which the country was unfor- 
tunately plunged. He did maintain 
> 21 
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thaft must yield to necessity ; that 
the Happiness, the comfort, the secu- 
rity, and the tranquillity of England, 
must be preferred to the maintenance 
*of armies, or even of navies, greater\ 
than vu^absolutely necebsary While, 
houfg&r, he advocated, and most zeaj- 
ously advocated, the cause of economy, 
he bfcggeS to say that he yould be mf # 
party to reducing the pay of private 
soldiers, or the salaries of clerks m of- 
fice*, but he wished to see the right 
honourable gentlemen opposite curtail* 
ed of their emoluments. 

MrCalcraft was answered by Mr 
Huskisson, while the original motion 
Was supported by Mr Maberly. A di- 
vision being thtn called, the amend- 
ment was negatived by 21 6 to 95 
Four successive divisions were, how - 
CVer, called forth on the same subject, 
each negatived by large majorities. The 
Opposition seemed now to amuse them- 
selves with harassing ministers and the 
public, by division after division. In 
the course of the evening there took 
place sixteen, the carrying on which 
occupied five hours Among these 
votes were two, whether the hrst vo- 
lume of the statutes at large be read ; 
and whether candles should be furnish- 
ed to membeis who called for them. 
At length Lord Castlereagh, on ac- 
count ot the lateness of the hour, mo- 
ved that the committee should ad- 
journ. 

On the 14th, Mr J Macdonald 
brought forward his promised motion 
for a reduction of 10,000 men m the 
military force Feeling that the dis- 
cussion of the other night had been 
most conclusive in support of the pro- 
position which he now came forward 
to make, and knowing that other mem- 
bers, whose knowledge and indefati- 
gable industry entitled them to the at- 
tention of the House, intended to fol- 
low up his arguments by others of then 
own, he should not preface his motion 
with many remarks. It was his con- 


viction that the course of argument 
adopted by*gentlemen on the other 
side did not justify the existence of a 
larger standing force than 60,000 men 
He would allow 25,000 men for the 
service of the colonies, and 35,000 men 
for* the home service, exclusive of the 
artillery and the irregular troops Add- 
ing to these, 5000 men for the sake of 
the reliefs, there would be a total of 
(5,000 men, which he thought fully 
able to perform all the duties for which 
they were likely to be wanted at pre- 
sent with such a conviction impress- 
ed upon his mind, he could not see any 
excuse for voting a larger number of 
men. He would, however, confine 
himself not so much to what was pos- 
sible as to what was practicable, and 
would therefore limit his proposition 
to the reduction of 1 0,000 men Instead 
of 16,000 Besides the regular troops, 
the House had been informed that 
there were above $7,000 yeomanry ca- 
valry, and 20,000 volunteers. The 
whole force, therefore, would be consi- 
derably above 1 00,000 men 5 to which, 
if he were to add the militia, which 
could be easily embodied within three 
months, there would be an aggregate 
force of not less than 200,000 men. 
He would implore the House to con- 
sider the importance of the question 
which they were now called upon fi- 
nally to settle. Out of 54,000,000/ , 
t there were only 6,000,000/. available 
for the service of the year. Besides 
this sum, there was nothing except the 
sinking fund, which ought not to be 
touched. ' 

The honourable member was eager- 
ly followed up by Mr Hume, who 
complained that all the boasLed savings 
weie only upon the estimates of last 
year, and left things as they had been 
in 1810 Upon an expenditure of 
9,000,000/. there was onl) a saving* of 
145,000/., scarcely the cost of five 
battalions He had been represented' 
as inaccurate in saying; that the irre* 
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gular forces in this kingdom amounted 
to 125,000 , but he would now shew 
that they were 149,000* He made it 
out thus 

Royal marines, . 8,000 

Roy al ai til lery and engm eers, 7 , S 72 

Yeomanry and volunteer infan- 
try m Great Britain, 37,301 

Volunteer infantry m Ireland, 20,231 
Disembodied militia, 89 regi- 
ments, Great Butam, v 52,099 
Ditto, 38 ditto,* li eland $0,958 

^ 49,544 

The reguJai cavalry and infantry in 
the kingdom and the colonies were to 
be added to this calculation, ahd the 
whole foi ce could not be estimated at 
less that 270,000 men If a reduction 
of only 20,000 were made, the follow- 
ing savings might be effected — * 

In pay, . . . *, . £188,960 

In barracks, commissariat, &c , 43 1,769 
In garrisons, . 22,000 

In the Military College, . 16,000 

In the Asylum, - 25,000 

In half-pay, . . ' 100,000 


£786,029 

The honourable gentleman complain- 
ed of the manner in which the vacant 
commissions were filled up by new ap- 
pointments, instead of taking them out 
of the half-pay officers ; also of the 
foreign enlistment bdl, which prevent- 
ed our gallant unemployed officers 
from finding subsistence and employ- 
ment abroad 

Mr Goulburn observed# that the 
gentlemen opposite not having gone 
over the items of our colonial establish- 
ments, it was difficult to meet their ar- 

# guments. There were only 7000 
irien for Gibraltar, Malta? the Ionian 
1 Islahds— in short, for the whole Me- 
diterranean. The establishment at St 

* ftdena# he thought, could not be ob* 
jected to, considering the nature of its 


object It could, not at feafct bedimi- 
nished without imposing seme person- 
al restrictions on the individual with 
reference tb whom was kept The 
^oble lord now at the head of the co- 
lonial department had mferodi|^d^aaw 
merous reforms He had obk^^the 
individuals holding offices to reside* 
9 fiird to do tly* duties of them fn person 
He had reduced many appointments; 
that of the governor of the Cape by 
3500/ a-year ; that of lieutenant-go- 
vernor (4000/ a-year) had been abo- 
lished All offices of importance in 
the colonies were filled up from the 
half-pay list. With regard to fo- 
reign enlistment, the colonial states, to 
which it took place, had published a 
proclamation, declining the services of 
European officers 

Lord Castlereagh wished to etat£ 
the several numbers as they were writ- 
ten down m these estimates, the whole 
amounting, exclusive of the East In- 
dia service, to 70,350 rank and hle**- 
( <c No, no/') — He beggtd that he 
might not be interrupted , he was only 
taking it as the grand total of rank 
and file, not including the officers If 
from that number they deducted 10,000 
men, as the honourable member meant 
to move— (“ No, no,” and u Order,” ) 
— that would leave 60,350 men In 
examining these returns, it was neces- 
sary to allow for what the army was 
9 short of this complement, and that 
deficiency" he ( Lord Castlereagh) had 
taken very low at 5000 men, which 
would leave 55,360 men rank and file 
for the whole of the service at home 
and abroad, excepting the East Indies 
only From this, if they deducted the 
foreign service in the old and new co- 
lonies, which he took at 25,500 men, 
they would have 29,850 men for the 
home seivice of Great Britain. If the 
House deducted % t he Guards and the 
cavalry fpom this last amount' again, 
they being about 14,000 men,, there 
would remain 15>850 for the* whole 
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service of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and for the relief of an army abroad of 
50)000 men. 

After observations from Sir H. Vi- 
*wan, SirH. Hardmge.Mr J P GranfJ* 
Saa^l^JifiergtTson, Colonel Wood, Sir 
R. Wilson, Mr Evans, Mr Calcraft, 
apd a reply from Mr Macdonald, the # 
House divided, and hisi amendment* 
was negatived by 21 1 to 1 15 

Mr Dawson now made a proposition 
for a redaction of 50 0Q men# It was 
negatived by 195 to 1 30* 

On the following evening* Mr Hume 
agauribrought forward the proposition 
for a redaction of 1 0,000 men After 
a debate, m which Mr Wilbcrforce 
gave his support to the motion, it was 
negatived by 1 16 to 46 

On the 30th March, the subject 
’coming again under discussion, Mr 
Hume moved a scries of resolutions, 
comparing the expenditure of the stall: 
in 1792 and in 1821, and importing 
that it had risen from 33,794/ to 
1 17,710/ He did not press it to a di- 
vision but immediately after moved a 
resolution, that, in consequence of the 
diminution of business, and the resto- 
ration of the currency to its former 
standard, there ought to be a revision 
of all salaries increased since 1797. 
After some discussion, it was rejected 
by 50 to 29. 

Lord Palmerston now proposed 
105 9 43/. for the expenses of the ntaft 
Mr Hume pointed out the extraor- 
dinary rise in different departments 
since 1792. In Ireland, the staff had 
risen from a few thousands (he could 
not ascertain the exact ajnount ) to 
20,000/* ; the foreign staff* from 
17,000/ to 50,000/ ; the Windward 
and Leeward Islands from 8H2/. to 
29,000/. The staff of 15,000/. for 
South Britain was most extravagant ; 
and that for Nortl) Britain was treble 
of what it had been He moved, there- 
fore* a reduction to 85, 000/ —Lord 
Palmerston explained, that the duties 


of the staff were much more laborious, 
and the efficiency of the appointments 
greatly increased since 1792. — Mr 
Hume finaPy agreed to raise his al- 
lowance to 90 000/ , which, however, 
was negatived, and the original motion 
carried by 116 to 6). 

On the subject of the staff of Ire- 
land, Sir Henry Parnell moved a re- 
duction from 25,382/ to 20,472/ Ne- 
gatived by 140 to 43 —Mr Hume 
moved a Auction of the allowances to 
the commander in chief and personal 
staff from 14,474/ to 12,256/. Not 
pressed to a division He moved a 
reduction of 5000/ on the paymaster's 
department Negatived by 25 to 20 

On the 6th April, Mr Ciecvey 
moved a rtduction in the expense of 
the office of secretary at war from 
50,418/ to 45,000/ Negatived by 
106 to 67 

On the 1 1th, the sum of 6844/. be- 
ing proposed for the adjutant general's 
office, Mr Hume moved a reduction of 
1661/ Negatived by 83 to 54 He 
thfn moved a reduction of 1500/ on 
6192/. proposed for the quarter-mas- 
ter general's office* Negatived by 104 
to 60.— Mr Bennett proposed the r - 
duction of the sahie office in Scotland 
from 922/ to 600/. Negatived by 98 
to 56. — Mr Chetwynd proposed the 
reduction of the allowance to the judge, 
advocate- general, deputy, See, from 
5180/ to 3180 L Negatived by 92 to. 
44 

On the 13th, the same train of mo- 
tions and divisions was resumed* Mi^ 
Hume again moved a reduction of 
2006/. oa the allowance to the £om- 
mander-m-chief Negatived by 94 to 
23. Thr motion, in a different shape, 
was negatived by 9$ to 27 A smaller 
reduction was negatived by 125 to 40S 
On th^ I6tli, the vote of 10,517/. 
for public departments m Ireland, was 
proposed by Mr Hume to be reduced 
to 7000/. Negatived by 99 to 45 — 
On the pioposed vote of 27,824/. for 
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the medical service of the army* Col. see what reductions might be made itt 
l>avte« moved a reduction ot 5000/, particular departments. In a few da^ 
and Mr W Smith a postponement The the items to which the amendment rf- 
postponement was negatived by 109 to luded must come before the HousC, 
59, and the reduction by 110 to 58 4nd he conceived It would be only 
The vote of 170,000/. for volunteer stultifying itself to declare tfc&t 
corps gave rise to a pretty warm Lon- it> would consider what, m the Course 
versation ort the origin of the discon- # of business, must come under iw fcbrj.* 
tents m Scotland. ^deration nyso short a time/ -* * 

On the 30th April, when the House After some observations from Mr 
was about to go into a committee, Mr Bennett and the Marquis of London- 
Crcevey said he wished to e address to derry, Mr Creevey*s resolution was 
them a few words They hq^i been negatived by 55 to 22. 
now sitting six weeks upon tile army Mr Hume proposed, that the vote 
estimates, without a single reduction of 16,915/. for the Military College 
in any one item proposed having been should be reduced to 9771/ He dd-f 
agreed to ; still, however, a sensation mttted that there had been a reduction 
had been felt elsewhere, as he under* since 1816, when it was 33,000/ The 
stood that circulars had been address* expense, however, m the last five years 
ed to the inferior clerks in the public had been 115,280/ while only 160 ca- 
offices, to intimate a probable reduc- dets had obtained commissions ; So* 
tion of their salaries. Now, he was that the education of each cadet cost 
anxious, that, when the gentlemen op- the country 720/ 10s 
posite began to reform the public of* Lord Palmerston said, those Stu- 
ficeB, they should begin at the right dents who had passed the examinations 
end. The lower clerks were the most were regularly provided with eommrs* 
useful class of persons m the public sions ; at present there were only 14« 
departments, and yet their salaries were without them. The whole number 
to be curtailed, while the salaries of educated at the college since its insti- 
those at the head of the offices were tution had been 2528, of which 1817 
not to be touched. He therefore had joined the service The amend- 
moved a resolution, specifying a num- inent was negatived by 32 to 23 
her of large salaries, and stating the On the vote of 28,204?/. for gam- 
resolution of the House to consider the sons, Mr Hume inquired if there was 
expediency of reducing them, after re- no intention of reducing sinecure gar* 
retVing the report of the committee of r ( isons — The Marquis of Londonderry 
supply, replied, that government considered 

Lord Palmerston said, he had never them as a suitable mode of rewarding 
known a resolution so extraordinary m the services of distinguished military 
its nature, or so singular in its grounds, officers — -Mr Hume, however, moved 
The honourable member had heard a reduction of 24-44/. on the garrisons 
that some reductions were about to be of Berwick and Gibi altar Negatived 
made, and therefore he called upon the by 87 to 27. 

House to re*conaider certain votes it On the motion of 115,266/ for full 
Had Already come to. If the govern- pay to retired and unattached officers, „ 
ment had not come to any deterfflma- Mr Hume merely made some stne- 
tion to reduce its expenses, theft there tures on the increase of this list, coiw 
might be ground for the amendment ; sequent upon the temporary embody* 
but it was»a most singular reason for ing of the ttuhtia. On the raottoti* 
it* tofct govemmertt had determined to however, of 121,265/. for disbanded 
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and wounded foreign officers, and al- 
lowances to their widows, he said, if 
the House had the smallest regatd to 
economy, they would oppose this re- 
% solution. He complained of the a t > 
raqgejnents being such, that foreign 
officers were better provided as to half- 
pay than British — This was explained 
by Lord* Palmerston j ari£ Mr HumS* 
moved, finally, a reduction of only 
2000 which was negatived by 89 to 
85. — The allowance of 42,796/ for 
Chelsea in -pensioners, was passed with- 
out a vote, Mr Hume only remarking, 
that U might be afterwards considered 
whether Chelsea ought to be continued* 
On the 1st May, the report of the 
committee of supply being brought 
up, Mr Bennett rose, and expressed 
his intention, and that of his honour* 
able friends, of discontinuing the dis- 
cussions upon the different items of the 
estimates. After the oidnance esti- 
mates should be gone through, either 
himself or some honourable friend of 
his would move a senes of resolutions 
upon the whole amount of our army 
establishment. It was impossible not 
to see that the House was tired of the 
discussions which had taken place, from 
the scanty attendances, and particular- 
ly that of last night. Therefore it was 
that they intended to make their ob- 
jections upon the whole sums, and to 
hold them up to the public, so that the 
country might see what votes the # 
House were willing to grant. Wuh 
all their efforts they had not been able 
to prevail upon the House to reduce 
one shilling upon the whole of the esti- 
mates* He was confident, however, 
that the country would never £gam 
see such estimates brought down m a 
time of peace. 

„ The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that the House had agreed to the 
present estimates without correction 
or diminution, because they were 
judged to be 6uch as the existing cir- 
cumstances of the country required. 


By such circumstances the estimates 
were al way s*regulated, and were never 
considered as fixed and permanent ex- 
penditure As to the resolution*" of 
which the honourable member ggve 
notice, on a general scale, wbet> they 
were brought forward would be the 
time to meet them. 

On the question, that the resolution 
respecting the half-pay be agreed to. 

Colonel Davies made a motion rela- 
tive to the^mploymentpf officers from 
the half pay list There were at pre- 
sent cw half pay 8816, costing an- 
nually 765,781/ In the five years, 
1816 — 1820, the new appointments 
were 1105, of which 54 only were 
made from this li6t. 

Lord Palmerston replied, that of 
these 1105, there had been 508 filled 
up by purchase, 114 by cadets from 
Woolwich, 80 from the half pay, the 
remaining 3 1 4 without purchase. On- 
ly 62 commissions had beeu given 
away annually* of which 38 to cadets 
from Woolwich and officers on half 
pay* — The motion was not finally 
pressed to a decision. On the follow- 
ing day, hpwever. Colonel Davits pro- 
posed an address to the King on the 
subject, which was negatived by 46 
to 14. 

On the same day, Mr Hume moved 
a clause for the revision of superann 
nuation allowances.— -The Marquis of 
Londondei ry stated, that a meat>uiefor . 
reducing the scale on which they were 
granted was under the consideration of 
government ; and the motion was* ne- 
gatived — 63 to 22. ; 

On thejmotion for 35,000 L for fees 
to be paid at the Exchequer by the 
Paymaster General, Mr Hume niv* 
culed the idea of the public paying fo t' 
the payment of its own money After* 
some explanation, however, no amend- 
ment was moved. 

This long senes of debate and eon* 
•flict was now drawing to a close. 

On the 25th May/ the vote <of a 
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million was proposed for the extraor- 
dlnarics of the army On thu sum, 
a tariet) of animadversions were made 
Ifwas complained that, in many cases, 
the accounts were indistinct, and that 
particular specification was wanting 
It was answered, that arrangements 
were making to render them more de- 
tailed and intelligible — Mr Hume, 
however, moved a reduc tion of 36,0 1 21 , 
which was finally merged in Mr Ben- 
nett’s motion for a reduction of 
100,000/ It was negatived by £4 
to 32. 

On the same day, 401,569? was 
asked for. the Commissariat depart- 
ment Mr Maberly and Mr Hume 
complained of the gieat expense of 
the storekeeper’s office, and proposed 
that it should be merged into the ord- 
nance department In 1 81 S there had 
been 300 commissaries, and there were 
still 231 — Mr Arbuthnot said, 800 
clerks had been dismissed from th»8 
department —Col. Davies, however, 
moved a reduction of 4238/. Nega- 
tived by 89 to 40. 

On the motion for 137,500/ to the 
barrack department. Colonel Davies 
opposed it both in a financial and 
constitutional view. He particularly 
objected to the rise since last year, 
and to the charge of 74,000/ for new 
barracks It was for garrisons in dis- 
affected districts, and augmented the 
ferment of distress, which it was meant 
to relieve. The people demanded re- 
lief, and ministers gave them a barrack ; 
m they asked for Bread, and they recei- 
ved a stone.— Mr Arbuthnot declared, 
that no part of this expenditure had 
betto Undertaken, unless from a belief 
of its necessity The new barracks 
were necessary for the preservation of 
^tranquillity, and to protect the people 
against themselves —Mr Hume’s mo- 
tion for a reduction of 78,000/ was 
^negatived by 53 to 29 

Amid this general sifting and search- 
ing of all the details of public expen- 


diture, the ordnance was not neglect- 
ed. On the 16ih February, Mr Ward 
presented the annual estimates for that 
service. On thi6 occasion* Mr Hume 
*/ose to move for the production of 
more accurate and detailed accmwbs. 
The estimates as at present fr${fted» 
gave none of the requisite information J 
r lhey entered into no details, butJtft 
the House utterly ignorant of all the 
items which went to compose the sepa* 
rate heads of expenditure It was cer- 
tainly singular that the House should 
ha\e hitherto been content to Vote the 
sums demanded, on an in&peiUott*mer?~ 
ly of their total amount. The conse- 
quence was, that the sums actually 
disbursed did not correspond with the 
finance accounts. In the >car 1817, 
the sum charged wat» 1,435,000/., 
whilst it appeared in the finance ac- 
counts to be only 1,189,000 / He al- 
luded now to the third report of the 
finance committee In the year 1818, 
the amount of expenditure, as stated 
in the latter, was 1*200,000/ , and ac- 
cording to the estimates laid before 
that House, it was no less tbflu 
1,400,000/ ? and in 1819 there was 
a difference between 1,100,000/ as 
represented bv the finance accounts, 
and 1,538,000/, being an excess of 
400,000/ actually disbursed Ue wish- 
ed only to refer for one moment to the 
ordnance expenditure during the three 
^years previous to the wai . The amount 
of it m the year 1791 was 506,000/, 
including a sum of 70,000/ for the 
discharge of debt contracted. In 1792 
it was 419,000/. ; and in 1793,just be- 
fore the armament, it was, including 
the charge for artillery, 513,G00/,r*~ 
The average was about 440,000/. ; 
which average, after all the reductions 
and alterations made, amounted in 
18J9, the fourth year of peace, to 
1,400 000/ , and iq the following year 
to 1,500, OCX)/ It now appeared, «by 

the estimates for the service oi thie 
present year, that the same amount 
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was to be continued, or sit least that 
the* whole saving did not exceed 
15,000/. He would now give some 
taftttfnces to shew the real disposition 
* ttf hi** Majesty's ministers to carr*/ 
thUr boasted schemes of retrenchment 
into^ffect The estimates proved no- 
thing, shewed nothing, and in order 
ti> procure some light, h r > iru*t agaifi* 
h&ve recourse to the reports of the 
induce committee* In the fifth year 
of peace, there had only been a deduc- 
tion of 300; 000/ m this bianch of our 
expenditure. The Tower and Pall- 
mall department had men since 1782 
from S&jQOOft* to 120,0004 There 
would be 80,000/ found charged as 
allowances for length of service In 
the 13th report of the commissioners 
of military inquiry, they expressed 
'their surprise at this circumstance, 
and observed that these additional gra- 
tuities were granted by his Majesty’s 
warrant. They complained, therefore, 
not of the authority under which they 
were allowed, but of the discretion 
exercised by those who recommended 
these grants to the crown. The com- 
missioners said that they believed it 
was a practice unkuown m any other 
department, and that it had gone to 
the extent of trebling the formet sala- 
ries The pay and allowances of the 
Master General of Ordnance had been 
doubled. The salary of the clerk of 
ordnance had received a considerably 
addition. The secretary to the Master- 
General, whose salary was 300/ per 
annum m the year 1796, and who 
ought to be regarded as a puvate ra- 
ther than a public secretary, now re- 
ceived 2000/ In the year 1§19, a 
committee of that House ( the finance 
committee) thought it a great merit 
to advise the reduction of this sum to 
3500/ per annum, just as if it was the 
trase of a public secretary, instead of 
being' a private appointment* or as if 
there was no public secretary , al- 
though the person who did actually 


fill that office was at the same time 
receiving 1490/. per annum. The office 
of under secretary, to which there was 
a salary of 800/ attached, had indeed 
been abolished ; but lest the public 
should derive any benefit from the 
abolition, the salary had been divided 
amongst the clerks The salary of the 
storekeeper at Dover had, since 1796, 
been increased from 120/ to 420/., 
without any proportional increase of 
services By cutting away useless of- 
fices in one quarter, and by curtailing 
the salaries of them m another, he was 
convinced that the ordnance estimates 
might be reduced from 1 } 5QO,OOOA to 
3,100,000/ There was now a half- 
pay list of 380,000/ , and it appeared 
to him that, under such circumstances, 
if in 3796 the estimates were only 
450,000/ , tne estimates in 1820 ought 
not to exceed three times that amount 
And yet they did exceed that sum , 
npr was it wonderful when they it col- 
lected the grass and lavish expenditure 
in the storekeeper's department at 
Sheerncss, into the particulars of which 
Mr Hume entered at considerable 
length. He next adverted to the gun- 
powder department of the ordnance, 
in which he maintained that as little 
frugality and attention to economy had 
been displayed. The expense of the 
establishment at Feversham amounted 
to 3000/ , although no gunpowder had 
been made for some years, and the very 
mills had been let. The floating maga- 
Aities he considered a subject of great 
abuse. Honourable gentlemen were 
perhaps aware, that if a common la- 
bourer tqpk a couple of brass nails, or 
a log of wood out of the ordnance 
stores, he was liable to be transported 
for life , but would they believe that 
if a storekeeper took a boat-load^ pc 
them, no? the slightest notice was 
taken of that fact * He would prove 
that it was a frequent practice with 
the storekeepers to appropriate pait 
of the old stores ter *thetr own use— 
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and especially hi the case of Mr Pen- 
aett of SheemesS. He had old car- 
rfeiges cut up for his own use, and not 
only cut up for hts own uae, but cut 
up for him by the servants of the 
public What he wanted was infor- 
mation, detail, specification. It had 
been recommended again and again to 
the ordnance department, that the ar- 
tificers should appear in the estimates, 
divided and classed into corps and 
battalions, in the same way in which 
the different regiments appeared m the 
army estimates. Why should l.ot that 
course be adopted ' Why should not 
the House be allowed to see its way, 
instead of seeing a lumping charge of 
250,000/ , without one word of why 
or wherefore ? For 280000/. the 
country had three words — “ Repairs, 
current services, and contingencies ” 
There Was a laxity throughout the 
whole system. The honourable mem- 
ber concluded by moving, that the 
ordnance estimates for Great Britain 
for the next year Should be submitted 
to the House m a state distinguishing 
by separate columns the salaries and 
allowances of officers, and the amount 
of expenses in each department, and 
distinguishing such 'officers as have 
been appointed to their situations since 
the year 1793 

Mr It. Ward had not the smallest 
objection to thfe motion of the honour- 
able member for Montrose, nor did he 
wish to withhold any information from 
the House. If the matter had been 
^discussed, as it might more conveni- 
ently have been, in committee, he 
would have proposed to lea\p the es- 
timates upon the table, and to supply, 
upon a separate paper, the detail re- 
quired. if the House would accept 
the detail in that shape, and it might 
be printed at the same timi with ' the 
estimates, he would furnish ^it; and 
the? delay attached to the production 
of tie w estimates might in that way be ' 
avoided. Aftei'the long statement, 
however, partjy coirept, and partly 


most incorrect» which the honourable 
member had presented to the Houw^ 
a few observations were absolutely ne- 
cessary Instead of 3000/., which he 
h&d represented as the utmost amoun£ 
of reduction, he would find on. exa- 
mination, that there was 53,00 Qf, a 
considerable r mistake in a sum of 
t;300,000/. I The speech of the 
nourable member had been so ram^ 
bhng, that he (Mr W.) was obliged to* 
ramble a little along with him. In 
regard to the conduct of 'the store- 
keeper at Sheerness, the honourable 
member, accusing one individual of 
peculation, argued with his usual can- 
doui, that such was the general 
practice of the department. As to 
the fact, he knew nothing. If it 
were proved, the individual, besides 
losing his situation, would certainly 
be punished in a way which would not 
be agreeable to him. In regard to the 
doubling of the salary of the major- 
general, it had arisen from the union 
of the office for England and Ireland, 
when the salaries of both were put in- 
to one The salaries of many heads of 
departments had been lowered. On 
Mr Hume doubting the fact, Mr Ward 
gave the following instances : — “ My 
own emoluments have been decreased 
from 1700/. per year, to 1 100/ An 
honourable fnend who sus near me is in 
the same situation | his salary is redu- 
ced 200/. a-year. The secretary of the 
board, who had 1/ a-day war allow- 
ance, lost that a&owance at the com- 
mencement of the peace." The Duke 
of Wellington, since he had been at 
the head of its affairs, had abolished 
sixty-fight offices, the salaries attached 
to which amounted to no less than 
14,000/ a-year. The honourable gen- 
tleman, if he had wished to look fairly , 
at the question, would have told the 
House that the ugion between Eng« 
land and Ireland had taken place since 
1793, a circumstance which had added 
an addition of about 1 50,000 /. ; he 
would have mentioned the increase of 
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since then ; that additional im- 
provement* had been made ; that that 1 
caeps* which the honourable member 
for Shrewsbury (Mr H. G. Bennett 1 
|j^d oarJL former occasion called thK 
sm^ya.o f war* the artillery drivers, 
** had been added to the service , thajf 
the medical establishment had not then 
existed. The honourable |i ember had* 1 
omitted to notice 41 II these, which, if 
deducted from the excess of the pre- 
sent establishment above the expense 
of 1793, would leave a very little dif- 
„ ference. 

Sir «R. Ferguson and Sir H Par- 
* neli insisted, that Mr Ward had taken 
no notice of the matn point— the ge- 
neral increase of salaries in the departs 
meat* 

Mr Hume's first motion was nega- 
tived by 58 to 44 , but two others 
were agreed to without a division. 

On the 1 1th May, when it was pro- 
posed that the House should go into 
a committee on the estimates, Mr 
Hume rose to make a few observa- 
tions. He insisted that he was cor- 
rect m not admitting the 50,000/ as 
a saving, because it was Composed of 
the bale of old stores and other articles, 
which did not form part of the regu- 
lar expenditure. Pie complained also 
of the expenditure so greatly exceed- 
ing the estimates. The right honour- 
able gentleman had stated on a pre- 
vious occasion, that sixty-eight clerks 
and agents had been reduced since the 9 
year 1816 , and this fact was held up 
as an example of economy in the ad- 
ministration of the noble duke at the 
head of the ordnance department. It 
might be seen, however, that*the jien- 
ston list, which had grown as long* as 
a tailor *6 bill, was increased m the 
same proportion ; and ( what was yet 
mcwe material) that sixty seven per- 
sona, under the natde of clerks and 
storekeepers, some of wiiom had never 
j tfefofe been in the public service* were 
newly appointed. Many of them were 


very young $ for instance* not abovft 
seventeen or* eighteen years of age* 
whilst those more advanced in bfe bad 
been removed and placed on ha*f-p*V, 
or on the pension list He instated, 
that the scale of salaries in this depart- 
ment was extravagantly high, and that 
in no other was there greatgr waste and 
profusion. He finally moved an amend- 
ment, when, after enumerating all the 
facts alluded to m his speeches, he 
concluded with a recommendation to 
the committee to effect every practi- 
cable reduction 

The marquis of Londonderry re- 
plied, that it was impossib^, before 
going into the committee, to reply to 
buch a variety of details, and that the 
conclusion was a mere truism. The 
motion was negatived by 110 to 56. 

The House having gone into the 
committee, Mr Ward rose, and de* 
fended the estimates. Comparing the 
present period with the time of Crom- 
well* when the charge for or^tean<a^( ex- 
clusive of the half-pay,) and for Eng- 
land only* was upwards of 120,000/. \ 
the present estimate for the united 
kingdom and colonies, and half-pay, 
though exceeding 1,000*000/. was a 
less charge m proportion The House 
would keep m its remembrance, that 
formerly the half of the naval stores 
charge was included in the navy esti- 
mates ; but for many years past, down 
to 1818, the whole amount of those 
stores was charged in the ordnance es- 
timates. In 18 17, the ordnance estimate 
was 2,307,000/., in 1819, 1*255,000/. 
Smce 1818, there was a reduction' of 
28,000/ in this estimate, notmthsitand-? 
mg the addition of 53*000/. occasioned 
by this charge for naval stores ; and 
but for this circumstance* the redigc- 
tion would have been upwards of* 
70,000/ The peace .estimate for-ffi&l 
was 1,366*000/.; deduct froqi this 
the dead charge of half-pay* namely* 
#86,000/ * and it was reduced 4» fact 
to a charge of 980,000/, With regard 
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to the rise m the salary of the store* 
keeper at Dover, from 1&0L to 500/ , 
that officer had, m the first period, en- 
joyed a number of perquisites, which 
bad been taken away, and a nett sa- 
lary substituted Had these perquisites 
continued, he would have had row 
800/* or 90p/ a-) ear. The same was 
the case with the storekeeper at Chat- 
ham, who, if all the perquisites and 
allowances of 1 792 had been continued, 
would have had now 12,000/ a-year 
The noble person at the head of the 
department always inquired,* when a 
place became vacant, whether it could 
be dispensed with , but the fact was, 
that the 56 vacant places which had 
been filled up, did not disprove this 
statement , for though the inquiry was 
always made, the filling up of the place 
arose from its being found that it 
could not be dispensed with. After 
making the necessary allowances for 
the difference of the number of troops, 
establishments, new colonies, and other 
causes of expense in the present year, 
above the former period, the txpense 
of the ordnance department in the pre- 
sent year above the year 1792, was on- 
ly m the ordinaries 59,000/, and m 
the extraordinary 8000/ , from which 
2000/ Unprovided was to be deducted, 
thereby leaving 65 000/ as the total 
difference. The salaries were by no 
means so extravagant as had been re- 
presented The average of the sala- 

* nes altogether was not more than 226/ 
a year, while in the other offices they 
were at least 30/ or 40/ more. It was 

v to effect a just equality that those gra- 
tuitfes had been given ; that object had 
been now nearly accomplished, and the 
consequence wfiuld be a reduction of 
the gratuities 

* On the 14th May, the discussion 
between Mr Hume and Warp tf&s 
resumed, though lutle all w ‘ ft alter 
could now be introduced, 

Mr Hume moved, that the tyim of* 
43)0717. for salaries to the master- ge- 


neral, officers, clerks, c. Bhouj^foe 
1 reduced to 27*258/. Negatived by 194 
to 78 He moved, that the allowance 
of 20,163/. for establishments at the 
/jut-ports, & c. should be reduced by, 
4295/. Negatived by HO to 53* ? ^ * * 
i On the 18th May, as the Hops#- 
were going into the committee, 
(Chetwynd jyose, and, after drawing* a 
strong picture of the distress of the 
couutry, proposed a lecaiumendatioo 
to the committee* that they should jt&m. 
force a system of tile most rigid eco- 
nomy. The Chancellor of the Exche- . 
quer, not denying the geneial propo- 
sition, denied that there existed any 
necessity for its enunciation m the pre- 
sent shape. General attacks upon the 
conduct of government, m regard to 
economy, were made by Mr Maberly, 
Mr Calcraft, and Lord Milton Mt 
Hume then moved, that 14,631/* for 
officers and clerks in foieign stations, 
be reduced to 10,97^/ Negatived by 
86 to 55. He moved, that 56,000/. for 
fort and barrack expenses, be reduced 
to 33,000/ Negatived by 99 to 64* 

On the 21st May, Mr Crcevey ob- 
jected to 5900/ for repaus at Barba- 
does, insisting that they ought to be 
defrayed out of the four and a half per 
cent duty pn Leeward Island produce 
Mr Long contended that this duty w as 
a final grant to the crowft. Motion ne- 
gatived by 86 to 58. 

Mr Ward moved 9 $,356/ for pay, 
‘over and above 150,000/ formerly vo- 
ted, and maktng in all 244,356/. 

Mr Hume moved a i eduction of 
25,000/ Negatived by 43 to J6. He 
moved to deduct 3778/. from 8377/. 
proposed* for medical establishment 
Negatived by 47 to 18* To reduce 
6610/, for the Military Academy <at 
Woolwich to half that sum. Nega% 
tived by 63 to 20 Thus closed 
branch of the est^nattb. ,, 

Amid these financial struggles, the 
reduction of taxation, especially in th^ 
present exigencies of the country) wna* 
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hkeif to forth l prominent feat tills 
MimiterS to contained that defensive p»- * 
g&teto^vhich is natural, and, as it were, 
ftl&ttifraf to them. Their antagonists^ 
fcpwever, encouraged by their success 
agatast' the Income-tax, and by the 
hnj^e^iufnbers which they always dt* 
l^cjed^ttpon such subjects, xhd not re- #t 
mitfhetr efforts The agricultural in- 
terest, upon which so large a portion 
of the general pressure felt, was that 
wh^dh v raie8y looked to this quarter 
for tehef. Their main points of attack 
-were the malt tax, .ana the husbandry 
hone tax. 1 

On the 21 6t March, Mr Western, 
considered asthe leading representative 
of the agricultural interest, brought 
forward his motion for the repeal of 
the last duty of Is. c Zd a bushel, or 9* 
4*& a quarter laid on malt m 1819 This 
was a measure of high importance, and 
to which the public looked with an- 
xiety ; and he conceived himself enti- 
tled to bring it forward, without being 
called upon to name another tax in its 
place; this rested with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, if he could not contrive 
to do without it altogether Whether 
the House looked to the heavy bur- 
dens cm one portion of the community* 
to the morals and habits of the poorer 
classes, to the justice or policy of the 
measure itself, or, finally, to its influence 
on the revenue, they ought to consent 
to the repeal of this tax. He would first • 
call the attention of the House to the ex- 
tent of the burdens already upon malt ; 
they would find them astonishing The 
total amount of the tax on malted bar- 
ley, including that on beer and spirits, 
was 1 0,000,000/. In the last budget 
of finance, it whs 8,670,000/. m Eng- 
land, and about l, 300, 000/ m Ireland. 
But h? would fpr the present look to 
it itt Great Britain oid y. T o go into 
this detail— there wasf urst, the tax of 
28a.' per quarter on the malt*; then a 
taal of 32& per quarter on the beer-*- 
roakmg in the whole, SI per quarter 

rot. xiv part i 


on malt and beer it f a# 

manufactured into spirits, actually 
amounted to 10/. per quarter, that 
was, every quantity of Spirtts 
from a quarter of malt, paid that v d a ty« 
The House might wish to know what 
was the progress of this duty In the 
year 17 ^ 0 , the duty was 10s 6 d per 
quarter on malt, and so it continued 
With a very little deviation, which he 
should afterwards notice, until 1802. 

Jn that yedV it was raised to 18s 8 d % 
and in 1803, it was farther raised to 
31*9 per quarter He now came to state 
the progress of the duty on spirits In 
1791 the duty was about 2 /p 10s per 
quarter ; in 1793, it was raised to 2/. 
17s 4 d \ and in 1796, to 4 / 3a, 4d. 
per quarter, and so on, till it reached 
its present amount of 10/ the quarter^ 
exclusive of the duty a$ derived frpm 
malt And beer Now he begged the 
House to consider how this operated 
on the grower Supposing an acre of 
find to produce four quarters of malt 
barley, the duty of 2 8s, per quarter 
would amount to BL 12 $* per acre, 
the duty on malt and beer together 
would amount to 12/ per acre , and 
the duty on spirits, at the same avei- 
age of four quarters to the acre,would 
amount to 40 / on the acre. He would 
undertake to shew that this system of 
taxation had produced a regular and 
extensive effect m reducing ^the con** 
sumption of barley. Taking the ave^- • 
age from the year 1791* he found that 
the consumption was 27,672,047 bu$h T 
els. Then came the high duties m 1802 
and 1803. After this, taking the *ve<r«t 
age, and beginning with the year ISQf^ 
theie was a consumption reduced to 
23,450,000 bushels ; and in the last 
four years, the average was 22,600,000,% 
making a dgnmution of five million* p£ 
bushels in the consumption, as cpn\pa^ 
red with tie year 1791 In Scqtkmd^ 
the dinrnmitjon was in that um* oe*dy 
one half ; and in Ireland i$ was 
greater*. In 1791, in tfiat country, ta«* 
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king the same averages, the consump- 
tion was 1,855,000; in 1804, it was 
2,750,000 , and, in the last four years, 
not much mpre than one million. This 
was the exact diminution $ but, by a 
comparison of the increase of popula- 
tion within the time mentioned, we 
should find that it ought to be consi- 
dered greater By a simple calculation 
in the rule of three, we should find that 
the population, since 1791, being in- 
creased, and the consumption less, the 
proportion of decrease must be consi- 
dered greater than the nominal amount 
he had stated If the calculation was 
made upoh a population of ten millions 
of people consuming upwards of 27 
millions of busheb, as was the case m 
1791* the defect of consumption in 
1804, consideiing the increased po- 
pulation at ishat time, would appear 
12,675,000 bushels , and in 18J8, the 
defect would be 14,672,000 bushels*, 
or, in other words, making a diminish 
ed consumption of 1,824,000 quarters 
within the period of 30 years Mr 
W. concluded with heavy complaints 
against the poor-rates, and the ivant 
of protection against foreign corn. 

Mr Mackenzie, member for Ross- 
shire, seconded Mr Western's motion 
He particularly dwelt on the increase 
of illicit distillation in Scotland, conse- 
quent on the high duties During the 
last year, as compared with the prece- 
ding, there had been a diminution of 
] 00,000 gallons He complained like- 
wise of the equalisation of the duties on 
Scotch and English malt, whereas for- 
merly* a just allowance had been made 
for the inferior qufthty of the former 

The Chancellor ot the Exchequer 
endeavoured to shew, that Mr Wes- 
tern was mistaken in supposing that 
the consumption was diminished by the 
taxation Thfe repeal in 1816 did not 
increase the consumption during the 
succeeding year, although not only; 
was the duty then withdrawn, but that 
which had been advanced for the stock 


- dft band had been repaid* The avenge 
’ quantity of corn, on which dutietf Mr* 
charged, between July 1816, and July 
/"81 9, when a considerable poi tionofthe 
war duty was resumed, w$a 22,000,939 
quarters, making an actual dumnuugn 
bf nearly 8,000,000/. on the revenue 
f# durwg thele three years, a^compaved 
with the tnfee years preceding 1646* 
Neither had the re-impositi«m of a part 
of that duty, in 1819, diminished either 
the consumption or the revenue since 
that period The quantity was in ftet 
increased by 1,200,000 busheL Astd 
Scotland, illegal distillation had dim*« 
inched since the imposition of the duty. 
A difference of duty between the 
Scotch and English bailey would a£* 
ford great loom for abu&e , since the 
English might be imported into Scot- 
land, and manufactured there at an in- 
ferior rate of duty 

Lord A Hamilton conceived that 
the facts stated by the Chancellor of 
Exchequer were fully recounted for 
by the scant) harvest o** 1816, and the 
plentiful one of 1818 No fair trad had 
thus been afforded In consequence of 
the equalization of duty on Scotch 
malt, the duty on a bushel exceeded 
the original price of the barley 

Lord George Cavendish and Mr 
Wodehousc strongly supported the 
motion 

Lord Folkestone thought the repeal 
•-of the tax would not relieve agriculture, 
but it would relieve the community. It 
appeared to him impossible for the 
countiy to go on paying the interest of 
the national debt It might be an act 
of good«faith to break faith. 

Mr Huskisson was impatient to vin- 
dicate the honour and good faith of the 
British parliament. The public credi- 
tors were not, as had been represented, 
an idle race^ _thay were persons, 
after a life of slow gams, and patient 
industry, had confided their earnntgt 
to public honour; and he trusted it 
was not necessary to appeal to a Bn* 
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tith parliament in their behalf. Twoi 
y&frs tgb, government, upon a solemn* 
retfew'of our situation, bad come down 
to the House, and proposed 8,000,000k 
ef ^pces Parliament granted this ad- 
* ditiotn of taxes, by a majority of 32 J’ 
to 128 \ not so much for the benefit oT 
the 1 fundholder, as for thejsupport of«* 
public credit. What change, then, had 
taken place since, that made it expe- 
dient to diminish the revenue to the 
amount of 2,000,000/ 9 He was soiry 
to find that some few members m the 
*House # were disposed to go so far as to 
break public faith If we were in a si- 
tuation to reduce any of the public 
burdens, he would not, with the par- 
tiality which he felt for the agricultu- 
ral interest, conceal his opinion that this 
the first tax which ought to be re- 
moved But when honourable mem- 
bers attributed all the distress under 
which the agricultural interest at pre- 
sent laboured to its operation, they were 
guilty of great inconsistency in their 
reasoning , for the distress had not on- 
ly existed before it had been imposed, 
but during the war, when it was 1 s a 
bushel more than it was at present, the 
agricultural interest was in its most 
nourishing condition 

After some observations from Mr 
Wilberforce, Mr Monck, and Lord 
Casdereagh, the question was loudly 
called for, when there appeared for Mr 
Western’s motion 14*9, against it 125 * 
It was thus carried against ministers by 
a majority of 24, to the great exulta- 
tion of the Opposition and the landed 
interest. Mr Western then obtained 
leave to bring in the bill. * 

Notwithstanding this defeat, mmis- 
tef s were determined not to give up so 
important a source of revenue. Not 
$niy were they unpiepared to carry on 
th$ public business uMfc-means dimi- 
nished by two millions , but the pre- 
cedent ■of getting rid by a mere vote of 
the^ House, of any tax, which it was 
declined to pay, appeared highly 


alarming It was easy to foresee that 
tax after tax would soon be repealed, 
without any willingness to admit of ft 
substitute, even if it could be found. 
The interval, therefore, previous to the 
second reading of the bill, was employ* 
ed by ministers m a diligent muster of 
all their forces. Criticism was strongly 
excited by one measure, the dismissal 
of a noble Lari (Fife) from a confi- 
dential place near the ping’s person, 
on account of his vote upon this oc- 
casion. '1 he consequence was, that, on 
the day appointed, ministers came to 
the House, secure of such ^majority 
as w ould be more than sufficient to re* 
verse the obnoxious vote. 

The second reading wa9 moved by 
Mr Western on the 3d April The 
arguments were necessarily the same as 
had been already gone over* 

Lord Castlereagh very strongly de- 
clared his attachment and favourfor the 
agricultural interest, but conceived that 
even if this amount of taxes could be 
spared, the present was not the most 
expedient branch, or that from which 
relief would be most felt — Lord ‘V Ha- 
milton having alluded with censure* to 
Lord Fife s dismissal, this last noble- 
man expressed his wish to have retired 
earlier from the situation, which he was 
withheld from doing only by motives 
of delicacy. He could not help won- 
dering, however, at the tune selected $ 
when he had just received orders to at- 
tend the King to Ireland ; and after 
the very same vote which he had given 
last year When no notice was taken 
of his votiqg with the minority, it did 
not appear why voting with the majo- 
rity should be visited with Buch high 
displeasure* 

The question was finally carried, by 
242 to 144? (or a majority of 98) 
against Mr Western’s motion. 

On the Bame day, Mr Curwen intro- 
duced the motion for the repeal of the 
duty on husbandry.horSes. A conse- 
quence of this tax was, ,he observed* 
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tjj&At a farmer who held fifty acres, and 
kept four horses, was obliged to pay 
five pounds a-year. He conceived the 
-repeal would enable the farmers to pay 
2s 6d. more a-week to every labourer 
in the kingdom 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that before giving up a tax which 
yielded half a million a-year, he would 
Wish to know the degree of import- 
ance generally attached to it by the 
agricultural interest The sentiment of 
the Houde appearing to be very deci- 
ded in its favour, the, minister still ex- 
pressed & wish to delay till the report 
of the agricultural committee was pre- 
sented The report proving favourable 
to the repeal of the tax, the bill to that 
e$ect was brought in, and earned with- 
out opposition 

These preliminaries being thus la- 
boriously gone over, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on the 1st June, pro*, 
ceeded to the grand operation of open- 
ing the budget, or general view of 
ways and means and supplies for the 
year. In the first place, the House 
had sanctioned the following An- 
nual taxes, 4,000,000/ The House 
had sanctioned taxes to this amount 
instead of that of 3,000,000/ » at which 
they had been taken last year. The 
reasons For taking them at 4,000,000/. 
for the present year he would proceed 
. to explain A certain portion of the 
excise duties granted during the war , 4 
and which were to have expired on the 
5th of next July, had been added to 
the annual taxes, instead of being con- 
tinued to the cou8olidated c fund The 
produce of these having heretofore 
amounted to a million, he had felt jus- 
ft tified in adding that million to the es- 
timated amount of the annual taxes 
But it was proper to retxterk, that for 
the increase ao claimed, a coirespond- 
* sng diminution would be found in ano- 
ther portion of the wayB and means. 
This would Be m the very next 
article. T^e committee would find 

! ‘ ‘ ' 


that the tempbrary excise dut^fofgte 
^present year were taken at 1,51X1,000?. 

Z tead of 2,500,000/ , at which tUf 
re estimated last year. The reaaftm 
of this he had already explained, Wb&! 
stating the uiciease in the annual tain* 
The result was this, that undei the 
otwo headache had enumerated, the 
expected produce was precisely the 
same as last year, the amount being 
5,500,000/. The lottery he took in 
the present year at 200,000 / In thb 
last year it was taken at 240,000/ ; ^ 
but as the actual produce had failed 
considerably short of that sum, he did 
not deem it prudent to take it at more 
than 200,000/ For the old stores, 
he thought he was entitled to take 
163,400/. The next item was in its 
character somewhat novel and extra- 
ordinary, and required explanation. 
He had just laid before the House, 
paper# by which it would be seen that 
there was a surplus of the pecuniary 
indemnity due to this country from 
France, amounting to 500,000/ , which 
was applicable to the public service of , 
the present year He regretted that 
he could not lay before the House a 
detailed account of the whole of the 
payments which had been made by the 
French government, and their appli- 
cation. It had not been possible to 
get it made up in time, the payments 
not being completed , but early in the 
next session, he expteted it would be 
laid upon their table At present he 
would give the House such informa- 
tion as it was in his power to supply 
from memory. It would be remem- 
bered, Vhat the sum to be paid by 
France as an indemnity to this coun- 
try, had amounted to 125,000,000 
of French livres, or about 5,000,000/. 
sterling. From this sum the boufttf' 
of parliameawhad taken 1,000,000/. , 
which had been ^bestowed, in conjunc- 
tion with our allies, as a donation to 
the army employed m achieving the 
last glorious events of the war. The 
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extra ^p^naed of the army of occupa- # 1819. The sum realized last year tin* 
tjonma beep provided for by further f der this head, was 198,000/* In "the 
deductions to a considerable amount, present year it amounted to 1S&0002* 
*!£he French government, m adding While he was upon this *Ob}6fcfc/hw 

S tlie spms paid as indemnities, had could not but congratulate the 

Vfcoced other sums to meet the exj upon the successful operation of" the 
ppnse,of the army of occupation, whiclf act 'to which he had alluded By the 
}},Jhad been thought necessfry to main- f # issue of Exchequer "bills which that 
taip*in Frapce But as thd allowances * act had authorized, most important 
for a continental army were not equal assistance had been afforded to the in- 


to those required for a British army, a 
considerable expense had fallen upon 
this country, which, though in the 
-ftrst instance met from other sources, 
had finally been paid out of the indem- 
nity The sums issued by the pa) mas- 
ter-general. amounting to 1,200,000/, 
had also been taken from the same 
source. Other payments had been 
made for the Hanoverian troops which 
fftrmed a part of the British army* 

Various sums had bten paid to indi- 
viduals who had claims on the British 
government for services performed 
The French government, pursuant to 
the treaty concluded, had made a li- 
beral provision for the relief of those 
who bad suffered from the spoliations 
of theii armies In some instances, 
claims of a similar description had been 
made on the British government 1 hese 
had been answered, and after providing 
for the various charges whicn he had 
described, and further, after advancing 
to complete the fortifications m the w 

Netherlands, the sum of 2,000,000/ , # and Ireland ; he, therefore, took from 
there remained a surplus of 500,000/. the sinking fund of Great Britain, 


dustry of the country, and several 
public works had been# brought to a 
successful conclusion, which had pre- 
viously languished from a want of 
funds to carry them on Upon this 
subject, therefore, lie sincerely" con- 
rat ulated the House, that without 
ringing any charge on the country, 
effectual aid had been given to' those 
engaged in carrying on important, and 
m many instances necessary, public 
works, which could not but prove 
highly conducive to the general good. 
The only remaining item to which he 
had to call the attention of the com- 
mittee, was a surplus of the ways and 
means of 1820, amounting to 81,(530/ 
The total amount, therefore, of what 
was called the ready-money produce 
of the year, it would be seen, w«s 
6 5 70,080/ In order to make thw 
sum meet the supply, which he bad 
stated amounted to 18,021,000/, it 
became necessary to take a loan from 
the sinking funds of Great Britain 


applicable to the service of the present 
year, and perhaps a small additional 
sum at the winding up of the accounts 
might be applied to the w^ys and 
means of next year, fie hoped he 
bad stated the outline of the case in- 
telligibly to the committee. For the 
particulars, of course, they must wait 
imtil the ^counts coyld be produced. 
Thy next Item to whivKTTeliad to call 
thei^ attention, was the sum received 
iurepayment of Exchequer bills for 
ppbHc works, under an act passed in 


12,500,000/ ; from that of Ireland* 
500*000/ The reason for that divi- 
sion «Sd been not only to leaye a lar- 
ger sum 1a the market, but also be- 
cause the sum of about\500,000/ was 
necessary for the payment of the ex- 
cess in Ireland beyond the amount of t 
her consolidated fund. 'Perhaptf^it 
might be right here to observe]* th&i, 
m consequence of this diminution 6 f 
the sinking fund of Ireland^ which 
ivould still, however, leave 4 consider- 
able upraapjili<hbte»%>'th* purchase of 
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Mock, a necessity was felt of allowing 
the re-transfer of stock from Ireland 
to England ; so that a stock holder 
torould be enabled to choose in which 
part of the empire he would receive 
his dividend. This would also be the 
means of producing other beneficial 
effects on the market. To these state- 
ments was only to be further added, 
the increase of capital of the Bank of 
Ireland, equal to 500,000' Irish, or 
461,589/. British currency*. The to- 
tal amount of the ways and means 
would thus be, as he had already said, 
6,570,030/ from the ready-money pro- 
duce of^the year, and 10,461,530/ 
from the sinking fund, and the Irish 
Bank capital, making, m the whole, 
20,031,569/., or an excess of about 
13,000/ beyond what the service of 
the year would require The total 
amount of the supply, and of the ways 
and means, was a& follows : — 


supply 

1820 

9,443,243 Aimy, 
<1,586,095 Na\>, . 

1,199,650 Ordnance, 


1821 . 

L 8,7 50,000 
6,176,700 
1 ,195,100 


2, U 1,100 Miscellaneous, 1,900,000 


19,1673,688 

18,021,800 


18,021,800 


WA*S AND MVAK& ■* * A n 

V c T»$ fot * 

3,000,000 Annual taxes, L 4,OOO,0GJO 
>2,500,000 (Excise duties) tea 

duties, > 1,500,0$?* 

± 210,000 Lottery, . .* 8005009- 

v 260,000 Old stores, . . 163,400 

4>urplus of pecum- 
# * l ary indemnity 

payable by the 
French govern- 
ment, . 500,000 

198,000 Exchequer billsfor 
public works re- 
paid, 125,000 

Surplus of ways and 
means, 1820, 81,630 

6,570,030 

Sinking fund loan, 

MZ 

/ Great Britain, v 

12,500,000 
( Ireland, 500,000 

13,000,000 

Bank of Ireland, in- 
crease of capital 
500,000/ Irish 
currency, being 
in British cur- 
rency, . . 461,539 

>,000 loan, 

12,000,000 l 7,000, OOOfunding 
Exchequer bills 


re uuy, 
t 5,O00,C 
2,000,000 ? 7,000,0 
C Exchf 


30 198,000 


L 20.011.569 


1,000,000 Interest on Ex- 
chequer bills, 1,000,000 
41 0,000 Sinking fund on do. 290,000 

21,083 688 19,311,800 

19,311,800 


1,771,888 

By reduction of 
unfunded debt, 
viz. 

( Irish treasury 
hills, 500,000 
Bdlb for • 
public 

work s,206, 400 

T06,4(ip 


L 20,018,200 

f 


A considerable diminution had been 
made in the expenditure of this year ; 
and every possible saving would still be 
effected , but he did not cqnceive he 
had any right to hold out the expec- 
tation that farther material reductions 
would Jje made. There was even room 
to Apprehend some increases from the 
charge upon the out-pensioners of 
Greenwich-bospital, and also from ar- 
rangements with the East India Com- 
paq 

Mr VafiftittWt now proceeded to 
shew the action of the present state 
of the finances upon the sinking fund 
lie had all eddy shewn, thal the sup- 


30 , 083 , 686 * 
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ply for the pretext year, including and though but 12,000,00)94 tad bf» 
£OQ f O0QI. for Irish treasury bills, ana taken m the' last, the aim* for this 
J ? 00P*OO OL for the interest of Exche- year's purchase of stock ifcaa 60,000 /. 
quer bills, with a sinking fund on thtgi larger than the sum appropriated to a 
|gf @90,000/, amounted to 20,018,200/. like purpose in the year 1820# ?JJe 
„ exclusive of the supplies necessary tft then entered into a more detailed com#* 
meet. the existing debt, amounting partson of the sums received by the 
8J)>706,40Q/ He wished flow to shew # commissioners for the reduction of the 
how the sinking fund loan would ope- national debt in Great Britain a*id 
rate upon the pui chase of stock. It Ireland, in the year eqdmg 5th Janu- 
WOuld be undoubtedly satisfactory to ary, 1821 ; and an estimate of the 
persons connected with the funds to sums which will be reoeived by them 
know, that, although a loan of iu the year ending 5th January, 1822, 
J2,500,(X)0/ was to be taken from exclusive of the sums set apart to pay 
the sinking fuud in the present year, life annuities, which was as follows : 

Mimt> appliui’ik to tlu i 

1 1 oUl sums rc- 

PunJuneof Mnkini* tuud » cured 
stock loans ( 

Great Bntain 

Year ending ath Jan 1821 

1 ttQO 

Ireland (B C) 

Year ending 5th Jan 1821 
1822 

United Kingdom 

Year ending 5th Jan 1821 \ 1,716,889 72,100,000 17,3 4G, 889 j 

1822 i 1 6 51 496 12,171,462 | 16,825,958 

The honourable gentleman now pro- the army, navy, and other services, 
ceeded to compare the actual income mad£ the total charge amount to 
and expenditure of the years 1820 and 71,190,864/ Then, if the actual w- 
1821. In the year ending January the come were deducted fiom the above 
5th, 1821, the levemie actually recei- amount of public expenditure, the lat- 
ved m the united kingdom, amount- ter would be found to exceed the re- 
ed to 54,022,7147. To this was to be venue by 16,559,176/ But if the 
added, for the lottery ; 156,154/ For. sinking fund were applied to this,, 
old stores, 263,820/. Repayment of amounting to 17,509,773/ , in point of 
Exchequer bills, 198,000/ Amount- fact it would appeal that there was a 
ing together to the sum of 54,64*0,688/. suiplus of income over the expendi- 
And now he came to the expendi- ture, amounting to 950 597/# But 
ture of the same year The actual this v as not a fair way of viewing the 
charge on the consolidated fund was subject, because the interest of the un- 
48,597,157/. Interest upon the Irish funded debt was charged 2,300,000/. 
si n king fund and unfunded debt. Now, the actual amount of the mte* 
2,800,219/ , making a total of rest of the jin funded debt outstanding, 
50,897,376/ This was the amount did not exceed 1,000,000/., and the 
of the charges borneliy^he public, amount of the sinking fund 400,000/. 
exclusive of the supplies for the ser- JBut then there had been a large arrear 
vice of the year, which he had before of Exchequer bills unsatisfied* to the 
enumerated The actual expense for amount of 900,006ft/ which had been 


4,101,021 12,400,000 | 16,501,024 

4, 1 6Q/202 12,000,000 j 16,160,202 

615,865 645,865 

491,294 174,462 665,756 
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met \ and this was to be added to the 
debt liquidated if» the last year, ma- 
king a total of from 1,700,000/. to 
4»$00,000/. in the course of the year 
1 820,, the situation of the country had 
improved to that amount, ckar of every 
thing. 

He would now proceed to state 
what he thought would probabfy be 
the amount of the revenue of the pre- 
sent year In the first instance, he 
would assume «t he general* revenue to 
be the same as the last, and he would 
presently state the grounds upon which 
he made this calculation He would 
take it t^en at 54 022,714/ The lot- 
tery at 200,000/. Old stores, 163,400/ 
French indemnity, 500,000/ Repay- 
ment of Exchequer bills for public 
works, 125,000/ Total, 55,01 1,1 14/ 
The amount charged to the consoli- 
dated fund would be short of what it 
was last year by about 100,000/ He 
would take it m round numbers at 
48,500,000/ The intei est of the 
unfunded debt, including Exchequer 
bills, and some anears due to the 
Bank of England, 1,700,000/ Total, 
50,200,000/ W ithout going through 
the particulars of the supplies he had 
before enumerated, it would be suffi- 
cient to staU, that these added to the 
sum he had just named, made the total 
expense of the pri c ent year 68,221 ,000/ 
being 3 COO 000/* all but 100,000/ less 
than the experditure of last jear De- 
ducting the amount of the revenue 
from this, there would remain a sum 
of 13,209,868/ of expenditure beyond 
the revenue Rut, as the sinking fund 
amounted to 16,800,000/ , there would 
be an actual reduction of debt to the 
amount of 3,590,000/ As he before 
r remarked, there was 400,000/. for the 
interest ol Exchequer feil^ m arrear. 
This sum was to be added to the excess 
of income m the present year, which 
would thus be made to amount to 
jibout 4,000>G00/ It would be recol- 


lected, that if was the objeej^pf ftte 
\Honse to obtain a clear nnkm& fund 
of 5,000,000/ It was not likely, tbit 
jinking fund to that amount would be 
obt ained i n the courseofthe pres£ntyla^ 

1 nless the revenue experienced^ ifibry 
Considerable increase But there was 
„ every reasol to hope that they 
so nearly approach the accomplishment 
of the object the House had in vfeW, 
as in the proportion of four to five* 
He conceived himself justified fa' ex* 
pectin g that the revenue of the present 
year would be at least equal to that of 
the last All the returns on this head 
hitherto received were favourable 
There had been a most sudden revival 
of the industry of the country, which 
was -now displaying its immense inhe- 
rent resources A happy proof was 
given in the large amount paid into 
the Bank of England on account of sa- 
vings* banks Since 5th April, it had 
bten from 19,000/ to 20,000/ ptrweek. 
When this was considered, from the 
view which it gave of the condition of 
the middling and ©f the lower classes— 
fi om the indications which it presented 
of the industry and wealth of the coun- 
try — it might saftly be assumed that 
there never was a period which fur- 
nished a more gratifying display of the 
safety of the country, and the stability 
of its resources He bt.ieved that 
England, compared with the other 
t nations of Europe, would be found to 
have its full share of those blessingB 
which peace might be expected to 
bring This country had undoubted- 
ly submitted to a greater effort of 
finance /ban had been made in any 
other. But this was the only coun- 
try that had lessened its debt since thp 
termination of the war, and f in which 
taxes to the amount of many milliogB 
had been ^ repea led These circum- 
stances were most gratifying subjeSs 
for reflection. Difficulties were still 
to be cncounteicd, but greater diffi- 
20 
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culti$ft bad been triumphantly sur -I 
than any of those with which/ 
we bad now to contend. 1 

t J^Phis statement being, as usual, oi^y 
pimple and general outline of our 
tmpncial situation, did not afford roor| 
for apy elaborate examination. A few 
passing criticisms were, however, made 
py Mr hfaberiy* MrCalcraft, Mr Ri-* 
cardo» Mr Hume, and ">me other 
members. It was contended that the 
supplies, by rigid economy and reduc- 
tion, murfuhave been brought still 
l^wer, afotfiat the country was by no 
rpeana in the piosperops and happy 
situation represented in the minister s 
speech 

Mr Ricardo, though favourable to 
the plan of a sinking fund ui the ab- 
stract, had no lodger any hopes of its 
being persevered in to any effective 
extent, and therefore thought it might 
as well be at once given up 

No division took place, unless on 
the lottery, which was opposed by Mr 
Bernal, but carried by a majority of 
123 to 65 

Before the close of the session, Mr 
Hume determined upon making one 
great final stand on the subject of 
economy and reduction On the 
27th June, he laid befoie the House 
a vast mass of financial statements, 
which Mr Ricardo and he had been 
employed in preparing. He found it 
to be the general opinion of the coun- # 
try, that its expenditu-e was on too 
large a scale. The obitct of hi9 mo- 
tion was to enforce the necessity of 
retrenchment and economy m every 
department. He proposed, first, to 
lay before the House a compact ive 
vJew of the revenue and expenditure of 
the country in 1792, and at present, 
"In 1792, the expenditure of the coun- 
try was considered large when it 
amounted only to 16,000,000/., inclu- 
ding tb? Sinking fund It now amount- 


ed to 53,000,000/. without the sink- 
ing fund. In 1792, the interest and 
charge of the public debt^he meant 
that part paid to the public, setting 
aside the sinking fund,wa&ft577*972Z.; 
and on the 5th January, 1821, it 7 was 
311252,612/ In 1792, the expenses 
of the civd government and its mili- 
tary establishments, (Ireland exclu- 
ded,) were 5,391,206/ In 1820, 
the expenses (Ireland included) were 
22, 087, 50 M, b^mg upwards of four 
times the amount of 1792. He would 
take this opportunity of observing, 
that the public accounts were m such 
a state as to render it impossible for 
any man, whatever industry he might 
possess, to come to an undisputed con- 
clusion upon them If one person 
made up an account from them, ano- 
ther might easily draw up a different 
one, upon the same authority, and 
challenge the preference for correct- 
ness. His honourable friend, the mem- 
ber for Portarlington, (Mr Ricardo,) 
whose unavoidable absence lie regret- 
ted upon the present occasion, had as- 
sisted him in examining the various 
official accounts, in order to ascertain 
whether any, and what, progress had 
been made towards the reduction of 
the public debt within the last five or 
six years ; or whether it continued the 
same m amount as at the union of the 
English and Irish Exchequers, m 1817. 
On so simple a matter as the deficiency • 
of the consolidated fund, there were 
three public accounts, all signed by 
the same , person, all relating to the 
same period, and all differing m a- 
mourts* «Mr Hume conceived that 
the alleged reduction of 29,000,000/. 
in the national debt, could by no means 
be borne out. The question was, howt 
matters stood as to the charge upoa 
' this debt, of which he gave the fol- 
lowing statement.*-*- 
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— ■ 

1815 

1816 \ 

1817. 

1818 

1819 

1820 

Interest paid on landed debt, 
Charges of management. 

27,176,9*50 

259,^0 

31 3Q2 890 
26 >.400 

29 166,08.5 

r 2m,m 

?8, 873,638 
277,699 

20,737.610 
274 ,397 


Amount of interest and charges, 
Interest on Exchequer and Irish 
IreasuT) bills. 

27, WWO 
| 7 014,00" 

31 65h 290 . 
2,4 96,1 78 1 

TJ, 140,674 

i 1,815,927 

20,151,537 

2.200,114 

50,012,033 

779.992 

29,4«3 # ^f1 
1,849, -220 

1 otal clmrge for the debt, I 

"0,4 50; 903 

1 73,8.) 1 168 1 

nrr 

5 U *66,601 


30,792,025 

i 



Mr Hume afterwards proceeded to give a comparative abstract of the ex- 
pense of the afmy, navy, and ordnance of Great Britain and Ireland, in the 
years 1792 and 1820 


1792 

t 

Great Britain, army ordinary L 1,814,000 

Ireland do do. • 516/149 


Ordnance, Great Britain 
Do Ireland 


2/130,349 

422,001 

22,862 


2,77 5,212 

Navy 1,98.5,482 


Total charge m 1792 L 1,760,694 


1820 


Great Britain, army ordinary 7,941,513 

Eura . 984,911 


K,926 121 

Ordnance, Great Britain 1 ,401, 585 


t 10,328,009 

Navy . 6,387,399 


L 16,715,408 
Total charge m 1792 4,760 694 


* Being more in 1>£0 L 11,954,714 than in 1792. 

r 

t It was but fair to add, that a large 2,818,805/., making a difference of 
part of this amount arose from retired 2,300,558/ 

pensions and half pay. These amount- Mr Hume then gave a view of the 
ed, in 1821, to 4,433,706/ 1U. The comparative military force of the na- 
amount of military pay and pensions tion m 1792 and in 1821 
alone had risen from 458,247/. to 
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Regular cavalry and infantry in Greats Britain . 15,919 

Do* do. Ireland 12,000 

Stu a do. Colonies . 17,323 

(Including the corps at Jtfew South Wales) 15,2*2 

Royal artillery * I * ' • • 3,730 

3 Do. marines . 1 * * M25 

8,155 

Total regulars \ 53,397 

Militia of Great Britain disembodied 33,Al<f 



Total irregulars 


33,410 


Total regular and irregular troops 86,807 


1821. 

Regular ca\alry and infantry m Great Britain 
Do. do. Ireland 

Do do. Colonies 

Royal artillery 
Do marines 

Regular Colonial troops at the Cape of Good Hope 
Do. Do. Ceylon 

Recruiting establishment 


27,852 

20,778 

32,476 

- 81,106 

7,872 
8,000 

- 15,872 

458 
3,606 

4,064 

197 


Total regulars 101,539 

Militia of Great Britain disembodied in 89 regiments 55,092 

Do Ireland Do 38 regiments 22,472 

77,564 


Yeomanry m Great Britain, men and officers 36,294 

Do Ireland 30,786 

Volunteer infantry, m men and officers, Great Britain 6,914 

# 74,014 

East India Company’s regiment . 750 

Veteran battalions disembodied and ready to be called 10,000 


Total irregulars 

Mai in arms, or that may be m awns in a few hours or days. 

Total of regular ami irregular, 1821 
„ l)o< Do. in 1792 


163,328 

363,867 

86 , 80 $ 


More iu*1821 than in 1792 177,060 



1792 


First Rates 
|Sdcond Do 
Third Do 
Fourth Do. 
Fifth Do 
Mxth Do 


4\ 


KJIL< 
100 
90 to 98 
74 to 80 
50 to 60 
32 to 44 
, 12 to 2S 


Sloops, Yachts, and ) 
Small Vessels , ) 


Total m each Year 


48 

38 


86 


Ordi 


1> 

21 

103 

II 

84 

31 


25S 

73 


331 


417 


Com 


J 

7 
IS 

8 
31 
12 


77 

67 


144 


201 

56 


237 


401 


88 


Mr Hume then went over, m immense detail, all the different branches of 
naval and military expenditure, and pointed out the efforts made by different 
members, but chiefly by lurtiself, to effect reductions upon them He finally 
condensed a view of the whole mto the following statement . — 


To reduce 20,000 men. Household trpops and troops in the L r 
Colonies ♦ 753,935 

Army extras, one-third of 934,911 . . 300,000 


By reducing 93 regiments of 650 men to 75 regiments of 800 each 


L.l, 053,955 

211,000 


l>o. • Dot 
Do* - Do , 


Barracks (England) 
Do (Ireland) 


Do. . Do. Commissariat, England and Ireland 
Military Staff, Great Britain, and Colonies 
Do* * Irish staff . 

Commander-In-Chief's Office * ( 

War Office 

Adjutant-General's Office 
* Do. Do (Scotland) 
Qs^tenaaster-Gentral « 

I>o, . 4 in Scotland 
Judge- Advocate General - 
I$> (Scotjaptl) . . - * * 

Comptrollers C 
Mtdicatafaff 


80,000 

40,000 

120,000 

115,000 

L.105,943 tp reduce 10,943 


26,539 
14,474 
$ 1,000 
6,844 
9 00 
4,692 
’ 922 
5,180 
650 
12,642 
5,614 


6,538 
4,000* 
10,000 
1,500 
351 
1,500? 
62# 
9,1801 

vsat 
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Fobfite departments (Ireland) . * • 

Volunteers and Yeomanry (Fngland) . 

Do. • Do (Ireland) # 

Military College 
-Do. Asylum * 

Fbseign half-pay agency ( 

Garrisons abroad and at home •« 

Kecrditjng . | 

Veteiafl battalion officers •• 

Kilmainham and Chelsea Hospital establishments 
Retired allowances . 


L 10,518 v 

170,000 
19,023 Y 
16,915 

36.000 

34.000 

50.000 


40,00<A 
Total for'the Army * 

JVWy estaj^shments, L.1, 225, 6291 of L 925,629 • * 251,407 

Buildinjjji snips 1,094,540 . . . 550,000 

Works in dock yard 424,618 . 357,136 


Ordnance — Tower establishment, L 65,804 to reduce 15,818 
Sundries Total ordinary . . 547,766 139,191 

Extraordinary L 271,124 . . \ 77,500 


In the miscellaneous items of L.2,444,100 might be saved 
To be saved in the collection of the revenue 


3,500 

20,000 

9,600 

7,244 

12,000 

2,025 

12,449 

20,000 

18,870 

10,000 

8,000 


1 , 663,127 


J> 108,543 


216,691 

250,000 

1,050,000 


Total Reduction 


L 4,288,361 


The saving of this sum would enable 
government to reduce the duties on 
salt, leather, soap, candies, all those 
which pressed on the necessaries of 
life, and nearly a million moie The 
honourable gentleman concluded amid 
cheers, by moving the following reso- 
lution : — 

“ That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, humbly to re- 
quest, that, with a view of affording* 
relief to the country from a part of its 
burdens, he will be graciously pleased 
to direct that a minute investigation 
be instituted into the mode and ex- 
pense of the management an^collec- 
tion of the several branches of tlffe re- 
venue , that a careful revision be made 
of all salaries and allowances, especial- 
ly of those which have been increased 
since 1797. in order that they may be 
adjusted with reference to the increa- 
sed value of she currency, and to the 
distressed circumstances of the coun- 


try ; that a vigdant superintendence 
be exercised over the expenditure of 
the country, m all its departments, in 
order that every reduction may be 
made theiem, which can he effected 
without detriment to the public inte- 
rest, and m particular in the number 
of the army, and the expense of its 
establishments 99 

The Marquis of Tavistock, after 
highly complimenting Mr Home on * 
the zeal, ability, and perseverance dis- 
played by him, lamented that he should 
nave been under the necessity of bring- 
ing all these minute details of es- 
timates before the House. This was 
deviating from the ancient usage of 
Parliament, and making it assume# m 
some degree, the functions of the eXe- 1 
cutive government It was rendered 
necessary, however, by minister? ha- 
ving lost the confidence of the coun- 
try With such an immense patron- 
age as they now possessed* it was vain 
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toexpect any thing but a majority in 
their favour, Of to see a House of Com 
ifrons that would satisfy the people. 

Mr Bankes thought the noble lord 
had "assumed a tone of despondency 
and reproach which did not come vpry 
graciously from a member of that 
House*, who* was almost in the dawn 
of life. The honourable member for 
Aberdeen had,' pointed out a great 
number of points m which* as he con- 
tended* large savings migfit he made ; 
but he appeared to have forgotten that 
the House had already, in most of 
those points, decided against him — 
( Cheers Cw // om the Opposition . ) — He 
believed, that of those gentlemen who 
were now cheering, not one m ten had 
made himself master of the items on 
which the honourable member for A ber- 
defrn had insisted, and of those who 
bad, not one in ten really believed the 
proposed reductions to be practicable. 
It was holding out a false expectation 
to the country to say, that four mil- 
lions might be saved. He thought it 
also objectionable that the honourable 
gentleman should have taken away the 
credit due to ministers for the reduc- 
tions which they had made this year, 
as compared with the expenditure of 
the last It was true, he could have 
Wished that they had advanced more 
rapidly m the process of reduction ; 
but still they were entitled to credit 
* for what they had done. Besides, the 
honourable gentleman, whose industry 
no one could doubt, must have been 
aware that a commission had been em- 
ployed for tl long while in inquiring 
into the department of tHfe custom* 
with a view to reduction. The recom- 
mendations of this committee had al- 
c ready effected a considerable saving to 
the public, which was likely to be fol- 
lowed up by more ; so that no indis- 
position could be imputed to govern- 
ment to promote the objects oftcces* 
ftomy. Still, however, he thought it 
would not be njajK?, under the pr^pent 


^circumstances of thecduirtry/ttf^teff 
ppon the promises of any tMto* or Set 
of men, and therefore he was of opi* 
nlon, that the House ought to address 
hi9 Majesty, praying for the adopth ^ 
If such measures as, m their judgment, 
the situation of the country appeared 
« <to require. If the House should con- 
cur w ith him in the views he had ttfken 
of the subject, the honourable gentle- 
man would probably relinquish his own 
motion, in order to meet the general 
feeling He would, thereforfcrconclude 
with moving, as an amendment; 14 1 hat 
an humble address be presented* to his 
Majesty, to assure his Majesty, that 
we have regarded with satisfaction the 
measures which have been taken by mb 
Majesty's commands for a general re- 
vision of the department of the customs 
in Gieat Britain , and to entreat his 
Majesty to give directions that a simi- 
lar investigation may be extended to all 
the other branches of the revenue, m 
order to render its collection more eco- 
nomical, and its management more ef- 
ficient ; that, for the purpose of af- 
fording a further relief to the country, 
his Majesty will be pleased to order a 
minute inquiiy into the several de- 
partments of the civil government, as 
well with a view to reducing the num- 
ber of persons employed, m those de- 
partments, which, from the great in- 
crease of business, weie augmented du- 
*rmg the late war, *9 with reference to 
the increased salaries gi anted to indi- 
viduals since the year 1797, either m 
consideration of the additional labour 
thrown upon them during that period, 
or of diminished value of money : 
and further, that his Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to direct that every 
possible saving which can be made, 
without detriment to the public inte- 
rest, shall Jie effected m those more ex- 
tended establishments which the coun- 
try is obliged to maintain for the safe* 
ty and defence of the United kingdom 
and its dependencies, and more cape* 
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cigfly ». tht military expenditure, by 
areductk>n in the numbers of the army, 
and by a constant and vigilant BUpeA 
intendance over that and all the other 
departments connected with the apply 
canon' of the* ample supplies granted 
by this House ” • 

„ The b^rquis of Londonderry, while, 
he claimed for ministers a certain de- 
gree of constitutional confidence, would 
not for a moment deny the right to call 
ftpon administration to explain what 
they wefe doing, or meant to do, for 
the redtittion of tjhe public expendi- 
ture. He would be a hypocrite, how- 
ever, if he expected any candour from 
the honourable gentlemen opposite in 
theirestirftateof these points They were 
accustomed to look with a jaundiced 
eve on every thing done by ministers. 
Their expectations must always keep 
in advance of any government, not 
ready to engage in attempting what 
was impracticable He had great re- 
spect lor the honourable member for 
Aberdeen , he admired his industry, 
but unless the honourable gentleman 
were the Deity, instead of being but a 
laborious individual, it was physically 
impossible that he could have exer- 
cised a sober or sound judgment upon 
the mass of complicated details which 
he had in hi-» speech presented to the 
consideration of the House In what 
he said, he did not wish to undervalue 
the labours of the honourable gentle- • 
man ; they did him great credit as an 
individual, and no doubt, in course of 
time, he would become a valuable ac- 
quisition to that House. He believed, 
that the measures of reductioi^dopt- 
ed by ministers would satisfy the coun- 
try, in preference to the impracticable 
schemes held oat by their opponents. 
He must say this on the behalf of the 
people of England, that he could not 
name one moment in their history of 
late tunes* m which the country was 
mor& tranquil than it was at present* 
In fill the parts some time ago disturb* 


ed, there was now a repose and calm- 
ness ; there was, he believed* more 
good humour and- undivided comfort 
and happiness now prevailing through- 
out the country, than could be vpe* 
numbered almost at any former ; |H>- 
no # d On the subject of the ad* 
dress of the honourable ‘member, be 
had no hesitation in saying, that ho 
agreed to its principle 5 indeed, so 
far as the principle wi»t, he saw no 
difference between the Original address 
and the amended one But he thought 
it due to the intentions of his Majesty's 
government to call on the members of 
the agricultural committee in*particu- 
lar, to say whether there was any part 
of the report of that committee the 
necessity of which ministers pressed 
more strongly foi adoption, or to which 
they wished to give so strong and de- 
cided a colour, as that which urged the 
necessity of adopting a sound, consti- 
tutional, and practical economy in the 
public expenditure Eveiy successive 
year since the peace mimstei s had gone 
on adopting the utmobt principles of 
leductiou. He knew, indeed, there 
were some who thought it extremely 
easy to effect retrenchments at first 
sight — who, like the honourable mem- 
ber opposite, could reduce fancied sa- 
vings to paper, and take the estimate 
of 1792 as the criterion of the public 
expenditure. The House knew that 
the estimates for the present year were • 
18,022,000/ , and for the last year they 
were 1 9,678,000/ , shewing a present 
induction of 1 ,670,000/. The noble 
marquis was gieatly in error if he sup- 
posed ihat^m misters kept their plate* 
by the force of selfish patronage, ojr 
owed their influence to any other source 
than the general confidence of thecouo-* 
try He ne%er would, as a minister ,of 
the Crown, endeavour to satisfy any 
excited feelings of the country, by de- 
luding the people with a show of im- 
practicable retrenchment; be would ne- 
ver consent to breaK^Aown the govern* 
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meat which his Sovereign intruited to l The Session might thus be eotuti* 
hit charge, by risking its safety to dered as having terminated triumph* 
seek popularity These were the prin- Intly in favour of economy* Ofl the 
ciples on which his Majesty’s govern- 29th June, when the House went into 
ment wished always to be judged ; a committee on the Appropriate^ 
they desired to call for the opinion of Bill, Mr Hume again, irt a goed-lfu- 
Parhament, not upon their words, hut rtioured style, urged his various 
their acts # And they weie prepared % ^>f reduction The Marquig of Lop- 
to labour during the recess in prepa-< donderry replied, that ministers would 
ring for Parliament at its next meet- equally have acted on the principles of 
ing, that pla w of retrenchment which economy, if none of the addresses bad 
could alone bl safe, because It was the been moved. By these, however, they 
result of a practical survey of the state had given a solemn pledge, which they 
of the establishments of the country. would strictly fulfil. 

Mr Huskisson enforced these views. In the House of Lords, on the 2d 
which flfere opposed by Lord Milton, of July, Earl Darnley moved an ad- 
the Marquis of Litchfield, Mr Cree- dress similar to that of Mr Hume^ 
vey, and Mr Maberly, After a reply which was met from Lord Liverpool 
by Mr Hume, the House divided upon with an amendment similar tp that of 
the two motions, when that of Mr Mr Bgnkes. After a little discussion, 
Bankes was earned by a majority of the amendment was earned without*a 
174 to 94. division. 
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CHAPTER III 


FOREIGN POIjICY 

Motions by Earl Grey and Sir James Mackintosh , relative to the Congress and 
the Affair* of Naples —Motion by Sir Robert IVilson — By the Marquis of 
Lansanvon — By Mr Hutchinson, on the State of Europe— By Mr Stuart 
JVoi'tleijy on the Declarations of the Congress— By Lord W . Bentmck , on the 
Affairs of Sicily 


A 6 wwn as thetermmation of the pro- 
ceedings against the Queen had tran- 
quillized the nation upon that agita- 
ting question, the attention of Bri- 
• tish statesmen was powerfully collect- 
ed to the great movements taking 
place oil the continent , to the prin- 
ciples professed by the combination 
ol the great powers, and above all, 
to the active measure^ which they 
were taking m furthciancc of them 
On one side, it was urged, that Bri- 
tain could never view with indiffer- 
ence events so deeply affecting the 
cause of liberty ; that she ought not 
to regard tamely the measures m pro- 
gress for putting dow n, by military 
force, every attempt to establish a re- 
presentative government, and^npit 
the monarchical power Ministers, on 
the other hand, represented, that ha- 
ving disavowed generally the pnnci- 

S lc of mterfeience, and declared their 
etenmnation to be no party to any 
measure founded upon it, they had 
done all that the circumstances cithei 
called for or admitted. 

VOL. xiv. i*\m i 


It has been seen how. at the very 
opening of Parliament, the discussion 
on the affairs ol Foreign Euiopeibrni- 
ed a prominent feature After seve- 
ral preliminary motions and notices, 
the subject was hi ought into full 
consideration on the Pith February 
by Jiail Grey m the House of Peers, 
and on the 21st, by Mr Tierney in 
the House of Commons Thu osten- 
sible object m both, was a motion foi 
the piocluction of papers, but the ac- 
tual purpose, to obtain toi each party 
an opportunity of expiessing their 
sentiments at full length on so inte- 
resting a topic 

Earl Grey began with taking a view 
of previous proceedings Hd had on 
the first day of the session availed 
himself of the earliest opportunity af- 
folded him, to direct the attention of 
their lordships to this important sub- 
ject , and on a subsequent day he had 
inquired whether the representation 
issued by the allied courts on the 
subject of the Neapolitan revolution 
did correctly and truljvftate the ths 
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position and engagements of hi$ Ma- 
jesty^ government with respect to 
such events as those which had taken t 
place. The answer given on that oc- 
casion by the noble lord opposite ap- 
peared to be in a great degree satis- ^ 
factory. He said that the docufnent 
which had appeared m the public pa- f 
pers, though substantially true, was 
m some respects not correct He dis- 
claimed th Engagements to which it 
was therein stated that* this govern- 
ment was a party , and he disclaim- 
ed the principle of interference with 
the internal airangements of inde- 
pendent states — stating, what every 
one would admit, that circumstances 
might arise by which such interfe- 
rence would be justified The noble 
lord then proposed to lay before the 
House a document, containing a full 
explanation of the conduct pursued 
by his Majesty's government (This 
was the circular dispatch of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh to British ministers at fo- 
reign courts, dated J 9th January See 
Appendix ) He could not consider 
it as satisfactory, yet it certainly 
contained a disclaimer, though cold 
and feeble, of the principle of inter- 
ference. Notwithstanding this^ he 
could not forbear animadverting on 
the circular of the allied powers. 
The claim set up was nothing less 
than the right of a general superin- 
tendence of the states of Europe, anjJ 
of the suppression of all changes m 
their internal government, if those 
changes should be hostile to what the 
Holy Alliance called the legitimate 
principles of govenune*i£. It matter- 
ed not how general the wish of the 
people for the change might be ; it 
mattered not, however inoffensive 
that change might be to other states ; 
*t mattered not that* every people 
were acknowledged to possess the 
light of correcting the abuses of their 
government, and rescuing themselves 
from politKaa^fiegradation Yet those 


monarchs who had assumed the cen- 
sorship of Europe, and sat in ju<fg- 
ment on the internal transactions of 
other states, took upon themselves to 
summon before them the monarch of 
an independent state, -to piohotmcc 
judgment on a constitution which, 
in concert with his people, he had gi- 
ven to his country, apd threateneoto 
enforce then judgment by arms This 
was plainly declaring that all changes 
of government which did not squdie 
with their ideas of pjopoety,were to 
be put down. /Nothing £ould be 
more unjust, nothing more atrocious, 
than this principle A number ot 
other documents held the same lan- 

a e, particularly a p*'per in the 
n Corn t Gazette of the 1 Oth De- 
cember, of whose official character 
there could be no doubt In that pa- 
per, the new constitution was decla- 
red to be the product of unlawful 
power, and it was distinctly stated 
that ** the monarchical principle re-^ 
jects every institution which is not 
determined upon and accomplished 
by the monarch himself of his own- 
free will." Were this principle to be 
successfully maintained, the triumph 
of tyranny would be complete, and the 
chains of mankind would be riveted 
for ever Was there, then, to be no 
improvement m government except 
such as was granted as a matter of 
favour? Hopeless, indeed, was the 
condition of the human race, if they 
were to obtain no political rights, ex- 
cept such as sprung from the benevo- 
lence of sovereigns— of the monarchs 
who composed the Holy Alliance 
H^ftrdship remarked on the date of* 
die circular, so long after the princi- 
ples of the allied powers had been 
clearly declared, and only a few days 
before the meeting of parliament, as 
if it had been with the express view 
of providing foi that crisis. The Con- 
duct of ministers towards Naples had 
consisted m sc suspension of dll k&u- 
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cable intercourse. They had refused would place much reliance on assu- 


$6 acknowledge the Neapolitan mi- 4 
nister, and to accredit a minister to 
the court of Naples They had sent 
a^jfiuadron tg the bay of Naples, oner 
of the vessels of which bore the ensign 
of one of the powers whicft had sum- 
moned die King of Naples to their * 
bat/ K The paper m question was in- 
volved m all the) frosts* and chilled 
with all the fog&^f winter. There 
was an evident Idas ip favour of the 
Holy ADiadceffnconsistent even with 
the pretended sy^tbrn of cold neutra- 
lity Amicable relations were with- 
out scmple continued with the court 
of Spain, after Ferdinand had sub- 
\erted that constitution which this 
country was bound to support There 
no accounting for this distinc- 
tion, but upo$ the supposition that 
mmihters had one rule for revolutions 
in favour of liberty* and another for 
revolutions m favour of despotism 
The lattei were by every means to be 
encouraged, and the lormei discoun- 
tenanced, and, if possible, punished 
Ministers had thought it necessary to 
guard against nothing, except plans 
of terutorial aggrandizement He did 
not mean to apeak lightly of the pro- 
pnety ol preserving a balance of Eu- 
ropean power , but he contended that 
it was to be preserved only by an ad- 
heience to the pi mciples of right and 
justice, and that it was to be secured/ 
v iiot by terntoiial arrangements* but 
by a system which would ensure to 
the weak, protection against the ag- 
gressions of the powerful. Even in a 
territorial view, however, v#faat as- 
surance had ministers, that Austria 
would fulfil her engagements ? If she 
, succeeded, as he feared would be the 
dase, would she not make the very 
hostility of the people a pjretext for 
continuing her occupation ? He be- 
lieved diet no persons who had ex- 
perience of the conduct of Austria 


ranees of refraining from territorial 
aggrandizement, given by that power. 
Could any person m Europe believe 
that Austria was willing to reUq^Ujfch 
her-schemes of ambition with respect 
to Italy? Ministers had stated, that 
'the general principle was against in- 
terference, but that th^rc might arise 
exceptions He would then ask what 
was the exception* and orj wliatgrouud 
wap it justified ? The exception was, 

M when the immediate security, or 
essential interests, of one state, are se- 
riously endangered by the internal 
transactions of another*' On what 
ground was the interference justified ? 
On that of necessity Whence does 
that necessity arise? Out of a real, 
serious, and pressing danger, which 
leaves no choice, admits pt no doubt, 
and cap only be aveited by an imme- 
diate appeal to force. Tins clanger 
must not be either uncertain m its 
existence, or remote m itp appioacli, 
but such a clear, intelligible, obvious 
danger, as cannot be denied, and ad- 
mits of no other remedy than *a de- 
parture from the general principles 
of international Jaw. Such a state of 
things occurs when the government 
of one nation holds out encourage- 
ment to the subjects of another* to 
resist its authority, or offers assist- 
ance to rebellious projects. In illus- 
tration of this, he might allude to the ’ 
decree of the French National As- 
sembly of the 19th Novembei, 17 92, 
which, m his opinion* would have been 
a legitimate cause of war against the 
then government of France, had an 
explanation of the obnoxious measure 
been demanded and refused. But^ 
such a monstrous principle as that on 
which the Allied Powers professed to 
act with respect to Naples, had never 
been heard of m the history of the 
world. That a nation offering no en- 
couragement to rebellion in other na- 
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tions, and announcing no projects of 
foreign aggression, but merely making 
improvements or operating changes 
in its own internal government, should 
present a fit subject of complaint, ic- 
monstrance, or interference, on the 
part of its neighbours, was such a 
monstrous pun ei pie as had never been 
maintained by any writer on public 
law,, and never *bef ore avow ed or act- 
ed upon by the most profligate am- 
bition The ’Allied Sovereigns^ ac- 
quainted with the conduct and cir- 
cumstances of the Neapolitan revolu- 
tion, hqj| intei fered on the general 
principle of a light to interfere, and 
had thus the merit of acting openly 
and without disguise, not aggrava- 
ting the violence of injustice by the 
meanness of fraud. They endeavour- 
ed to justify their conduct, by alle- 
ging the revolution as the work of 
a sect, ^called the Carbonari, 'this 
charge would apply to every great 
political ohapge Let their lordships 
look to the Revolution of 1688, and 
then he would ask them if it could 
have been carried into effect without 
the combinations of those great men, 
whp restored and secured our reli- 
gion, our laws, and our liberties, and 
without such mutual communications 
among them as would bring them 
under the description of a sect or 
party? These Carbonari, however, 
had been cherished and encouraged 
by the allies, and by the King of Na- 
ples, so long as their efforts had been 
directed against the usurpation of 
France Now, when they sought the 
internal improvement of the state, 
they were proclaimed rebels. Rut it 
was said, thJt the Neapolitan revolu- 
tion had not only been the work of a 
sect, but thaf they had employed the 
‘army as the instrument m effecting 
their purpose. Be did not see any 
more strength in this objection than 
m the former ^ If they were to have 


armies, they must reconcile them* 
selves to the idea, that when a sol- 
dier enlisted into them he, did not 
sui render the feelings of a man, that, 
he remained a citizen when untUr 
arms, and must sympathize with m* 
co un try rn eh I n a re vol ution, tliennny 
must always take one side or the 
other , it mubt support the sovereign 
against the people, &r aid the people 
m demanding their lights of the sove- 
reign. God forbid that it should 
always, and tn all cwcttnostSinces, take 
the side of arbitral y poweH%/God 
forbid that tyranny, however* mon- 
strous or oppressive, should always 
be defended by the army! He re- 
joiced to consider that soldicis w hen 
enlisted did not cease .to be men, 
and that sovereigns were sometimes 
taught by then taking an opposite 
side, that their best guards and pro- 
tection were the confidence and love 
of the people God forbid that m all 
circumstanc es they should support ar- 
bitrary power against the just claims 
of liberty * It was also alleged, that 
the King of Naples, m 1815, had made 
a convention with Austria, not to 
introduce into the constitution any 
changes which were not founded on 
the high monarchical principle. He 
did not conceive that this treaty could 
be intended as a permanent guaran- 
tee ; at all events, it was an immoral 
•and unjust convention, inconsistent 
with the rights of nations, and be- 
yond the power of bung fulfilled. It 
made the Sovereign of Naples a party 
against his own subjects, and bound « 
him to consult their advantage, 
to wKfcn he was bound by the solemn 
duties of his office When he look- 
ed around, and saw that no changes 
were to be permitted but those which 
were inconsistent with the indepen- 
dence of states and the rights of man- 
kind , when he saw Auatua, because 
she had dolmens in Italy, deck- 
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ring that no part of Italy should en- cation of the document. Ministers, 
I ay freedom, lest that freedom should however^had frequently repeated last 
oecbitie contagious, he could scarcely* year the doctrines contained in the 
restrain his ludignation. Of what na- circular A noble baron (Lord Hol- 
tiye was the government of Austria land) had* asked him a question re- 
iri*$taly > It was the government of* specting a document published St 
strangers in that country , it was Petcrsburgh, in which mention was 
founded on recent conquest, and had made of the Spanish revolution. On 
for its principle that every thing was * "that occasion he (Lord Liveipool) not 
to be done there for the benefit of only disclaimed the doctrines con- 


Austria, and not Ibr that of Italy. If 
any new law was to be enacted, it 
was to secure thi interests of Aus- 
tria , if any tdSfwhs to be levied, it 
was f&tf Austria , if. any conscription 
was to be raised, it was for defending 
the rights of Austria, and not of Ita- 
ly Agnculture, manufactures# and 
commerce, languished on account of 
thepower exercised by Austria ; even 
literature and the arts had felt the 
influence of foreign dominion No 
improvement could be expected in a 
V»tate so governed ; and was Naples 
to be restrained fiom attaining her 
rights, oi establishing lier freedom, 
because the dominion of the Empc- 
• ror of Austria might be rendered Jess 
secure m the north of Italy by an im- 
provement m the south ? 

The Earl of Liverpool had gieat 
satisfaction in the oppoi tunity of en- 
tering into a full explanation of his 
views on this important subject. The 
circular of the 19th of January, he 
would contend, contained a clear, dis- 
tinct, and intelligible exposition, of the 
views and sense of government on the 
matter to winch it referred, and the 
principles on which the allies pro- 
fessed to act With regard to the pe- 
riod o^issuing the circular, the^^gu- 
ment to whidi it alluded, had cer- 
tainly been known to exist in the 
mopth of September, but then only 
as a project. At the tunc of its first 
official communication, aft intention 
had been entertained and announced 
of answering it ; tbi* was lendered 
more necessary by the official publi- 


tamed m that paper, but he distinct- 
ly stated to* the House % tliat the go- 
vernment of this country had clearly 
explained itself on the subject, and 
he further stated that the production 
and publication of the papers^lluded 
to, would tend lather to prejudice than 
to benefit a cause which the noble ba- 
ron wished to assist The paper pub- 
lished by this government did not con- 
tain any new doctrine, but merely set 
forth the doctrines which Great Bri- 
tain had held from the beginning; 
and, w ith respect to Naples, referred 
to those gi eat geneial principles which 
had been repeatedly promulgated In 
the first place, circumstances had as- 
sumed an entirely new shape, for 
some of the continental poweis wish- 
ed the right of one interfering m the 
internal concerns of another to be ge- 
nerally acknowledged , and the pa- 
per published by those powers actu- 
ally went to propose a prospective 
league, with a view of deciding what 
were the cases m which different coun- 
ties might intei fere m the internal 
concerns of other states. They did 
not look to the modification of the 
general principle, more or less, but 
they cndeavouied to give practicaLef- 
fect to those principles, looking to 
the necessity of any given^Qommmu- 
cation There was no mysteiy, diffi- , 
culty, or doubt, about the Conduct 
of the Engluffi government ’ No ar- 
rangement had been made with any 
foreign powei, except those which 
were regularly laid before Parlia- 
ment As to tlie principle expressed 
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in the first part of the note, there did Chart a, lft the Revolution of 1640, and 
not seem to be any different! of opi- m that of 1688, the distinct ground 
mon Ministers condemned interfe- faken was a declaration of specific 
fence m the internal affairs of another gnevances to which practical remo* 
state, and thought it Justifiable, only dies were to be applied, founded p* 
upon some special case of self-de- thei on ancient rights, or on ojcistMff 
fence, and necessary security. It must propositions But this was very di£> 
rest on sorqe clear, decisive, and m- ferent frofu the course pursued in 
telligible object, and not on the mere' ‘Naples, where the revolution was &f- 
dread of example lie conceived go- fected without any declaration whafe- 
vernment to be fully justified m ex- soever, and a forei^i constitution was • 
pressing a dijapprobatiomif the man- adopted, of which those who thought 
ner in which the Neapolitan revolu- fit to select it, kneW nothing. Ho had 
tion had been effected In the first heard, though ht/dia* not vouch foy 
place, that revolution was effected by the truth of the .story, that 'Mien a 
a military mutiny ; and, m the next, copy of the constitution was called 
the Spanish constitution was adopted for, not one could be found in N iples. 
under the most extraordinary circum- This*bhnd and headstrong mode of 
stances He admitted that neither of proceeding, though not sufficient to 
these circumstances would afford just call for interference, could not be con- 
ground for an interference m the af- sidered without exciting feelings* of 
Fairs of another country, since it was strong reprobation The noble lord 
allowed that everv state had a right could not help asking, what could be 
to conduct its own affairs as it pleased, more iniquitous than the conduct 
provided its transactions did not af- the Neapolitans to Sicily «* Sicily was 
feet the tranquillity of Other states, a distinct kingdom, though governed 
But still, if the military mutiny, or by the same king The Sicilians had 
the adoption of the Spanish constitu- distinct rights, pnvileges, and laws 
tion, under such circumstances, ap- In short, Sicily possessed a distinct 
peared to be objectionable, he mam- constitution of its own Such was the 
tamed that he had a right to express situation of Sicdy ; and could any man 
that opinion, while he, at the same pretend to say, that if a large army 
time, stated that those two transac- at Naples chose to effect a revolution 
tions did not afford a just ground for there, and chose also to adopt a Spa- 
interference The case of Naples was nish constitution, the people of Sicily 
entirely diffeient from that of the Re- were to have no share in the modi- 
volution in 1688 It was not that of fication of that constitution ? What 
a people demanding a redress of grie- really took place on the occasion > 
vances, receiving a refusal, and the When the event of the revolution at 
military standing up in order to as- Naples was known, the strongest sen- 
' sist them m procuring that redress timent that could be conceived, was 
Such, however, was the case m 1688, m^prfested in Sicily agaipst the new 
and with respect to other revolutions constitution. He knew that a strong 
, that had been effected m this coun- feeling was also said to have been 
try. At Naples the l evolution was displayed against the royal family, 
the effect of a militai y mutiny, car- This, however, lie denied, no feeling 
ned on m seciet by a sect whppi he but that of the most devoted loyalty 
' would presently notice, no stateriicnt was manifested towards them. What 
of grievances having been previously did the government of Naples do? 
made In the struggle for Magna They sent a large military force to 
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Sicily to overawe public opinion, and 
to compel the Sicilians to submit. 
When that military force arrived at^ 
Palermo, they found the difficulties 9 
jpf the expedition greater than they 
\h&d been led to suppose, and they 
Were induced to enter into a capitu- 
lation* with the inhabitants of Paler- 
mo, ^ and the power stationed m that * 1 
city-— a requisition as reasonable, as 
. .fair, as just, and hs equitable, as ever 
was concluded* /It was signed and 
completely executed It stipulated 
that the two "Stales should compose 
one ^Jngdotn They were to have 
the same sovereign, but it was left to 
the Sicilians to decide whether they 
would have a distmc}; and separate 
parliament, or whether their parlia- 
ment was to be incorporated with 
that of Naples This being signed, 
and definitively agreed bn, was sent 
to the revolutionary government of 
\ hjaples, but that revolutionary go- 
vernment refused to ratify it , they 
broke the solemn agreement which 
their own officer had entered into 
The noble earl and hiS fi lends touch- 
ed on nothing but what they deno- 
minated the conduct of despots They 
never complained of the conduct of 
usurpcis, they never complained of 
the acts perpetrated by new dynas- 
ties — on these they looked with for- 
bearance and tolerance — they only 
complained when the actions of legi- 
timate monarchs were brought under* 
consideration With regard to the 
Carbonari, he admitted, that if they 
had been a sect merely Neapolitan, 
there would have been no ground to 
interfere But was this the. fact? 
Were the Carbonari a Neapolitah sect 
only? Were they all even Italians? 
Was it not known that this sect ex- 
tended not only to every part of Ita- 
ly, but to Switzerland and permany ? 
W©ve not their principles similar to 
those which had been set in motion 
to overturn that lyhich was called a 


legitimate government? Were not 
their principles practically and theo- 
retically the same with those which 
were known at the period of the 
French revolution? The distinction 
he drew wag this-— that there was a 
complete difference between a sect 
having for its object the new model - 
’ ling ot a government on constitutional 
principles, and one which extended 
into other countries, lor the purpose, 
generally, of overturning existing go- 
vernments In the latter case, it was 
no longer a national question, but one 
of a veryd^tmet character. He, how- 
ever, had not given any ogimon— 
neither had Ins Majesty’s government 
— whether the conduct of the sect of 
Carbonari did, under all the circum- 
stances, justify the interference of the 
Emperor of Austria. He was not pre- 
pared to give an opinion that it did , 
but he certainly could not say that it 
dul not , because the inference must 
depend on the nature of the circum- 
stances taken together It was not 
the fact, that the diplomatic arrange- 
ments between this country and Na- 
ples had been dissolved. Sir W. 
A 'Court was at present ambassador^at 
the Court of Naples for the Court of 
Great Britain, while Count de Ludolf 
was the minister here, on the part of 
Naples , and, on a variety of occa- 
sions, communications had taken place 
between the two courts He had in- 
deed stated, on a former night, that, 
under existing circumstances, no new 
powers or authorities would be grant- 
ed But he, at the same time, spe- 
cially and particularly pointed out 
the reason , namely, the situation m 
which Jlaples stood with respect to 
Sicily,— a circumstance which was 
conclusive on the subject, becausS 
this country could not have allowed 
those new powers, without at once 
deciding against the Sicilians alto- 
gether. With regard, however, to the 
diplomatic authorities existing, no al- 
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teration had been made, and no in- 
terruption of the ordinary intercourse 
had taken place. With regard to the 
King of Naples having gone on board 
a British ship, tfyjs was an accommo- 
dation fully to an aged monarch, 
who had been so long the ally and 
fnend o£ Britain. Nothing could be 
more different than the case of Na 1 
pies, and that of the first revolution 
in Spam. Th& constitution formed 
by the latter was considered by the 
Duke of Wellington, and other en- 
lightened characters, as unwise and 
impolitic , but it was the legitimate 
authority of the countiy, an%Secon ti- 
ed by British valour, had effected the 
deliverance of Europe It would be 
satisfactory to our ambassador at that 
court to have it known, that when he 
met King Ferdinand at Valencia, on 
highroad to Madrid, be advised him to 
adopt it, and to act const tutional- 
ly The monarch, howevei, when he 
reached his capital, was induced to 
adopt another couise , but he adopt* 
ed it in such a manner as was satis- 
factory to the great bulk of the na- 
tion, by issuing a proclamation for the 
immediate assembling of the Cortes. 
He afterwards prevented that body 
from assembling ; and out of that 
event aiose the late revolution in that 
country Lord Liverpool repeated, 
that he did not pronounce any judg- 
ment on the conduct of Austna It 
was but justice, however, to that much 
calumniated government to state, that 
it had shewn the utmost readiness to 
withdraw its forces from Naples, even 
before the period stipulated by treaty. 

Lord Holland eagerly supported 
the opinions of Earl Grey He in- 
sisted that the allied powers had the 
better of ministers, when they insist- 
ed, that the latter had committed 
themselves by former treaties to an 

3 oval of their present policy. The 
ication of this circular on the 1 9th, 
of January, in reply to a document, 


which bad come under the eyewrf the 
British government m the September 
previous, could have no possible ob- 
ject but to strengthen the band* of 
ministers in the view of the approach*/ 
wig session of Parliament The noble/ 
lord was, no doubt, at liberty to state 
his disapprobation of the mode iti 
•which the i evolution at Naples was 
effected ; but then to whom-— if? he 
was such a lover of neutrality as he. 
piofessed himself to be — to whom 
ought he to have expressed it? To 
the offending parties themselves, ami 
not to their enemies. The noblfdord, * 
however, in his breathless haste to 
piejudge the case, reversed the whole 
matter, never said a word to the Nea- 
politans, but pointed out all their 
faults to their Austrian enemies , and 
yet tins the noble lord called acting 
with impartiality ! Lord Holland ridi- 
culed the style of the circular, which 
appeared to him to beai strong marks 
of that hatied to learning which the 
Ernperor of Austria so deeply che- 
rished Lord Liverpool had said, that 
though there might be cases in which 
he should not disapprove of an army 
taking a part in the accomplishment 
of a revolution, he could never ap- 
prove of one which originated with, 
and was entirely effected by, a mili- 
tary body He would not enter into 
a discussion of that principle at pre- 
sent, but would content himself with 
«aying, that he hoped the recent 
events in Spam, Poitugal, and Na- 
ples, where such glorious deeds had 
been achieved by the$oldieiy» would 
act as a warning to the great despots 
of the e^rtb, or it they did not act as 
a waiting to them, would act as an 
example to their subjects— teaching 
the formei that it is better to rest 
their force upon the affections of their 
people than upon the bayonets of their 
soldiers, and the latter, that the power 
of tyranny, however formidable m the 
outset, cannot long resist the united 
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attacks of liberty and knowledge. 
Lord Liverpool bad turned away to 
the affairs of Sicily, and had made, 
assertions which appeared to be some- 
'phat hasty. Allowing the facts to be 
ty&tihe noble lprd had described thenf 
- 4 *a»d*he would not then stop to ex- 
amine whether they were so or not — 
if was a great imputation on the go- # 
vernment of Naples. But, consider- 
ing the doubts which at present hung 
over the subject, surely it w as not too 
mugh to ask for further information 
with regard to Sicily He was igno- 
rant hf the principles of the sect of 
tlie Carbonari, but could see no jus- 
tification which Austria could derive 
from the allegations wuth lespect to 
them. Did history contain no men- 
tion of secret societies in other na- 
tions, and of secret societies produ- 
c mg ultimately great and glorious ad- 
vantages to the country in which they 
' existed * According to the noble lord, 
the change or revolution in the Nea- 
politan governmen t was brought about 
by the Carbonari, or a sect which had 
no known 01 distinct cliai actor. Had 
noble lords lot gotten, then, that the 
Protestant religion was fiist dissemi- 
nated by means of secret societies ? 
How was it that all human lmpiove- 
ment sprung up * The establishment 
of the Protestant faith, the authority 
given to the doctrines of our national 
church all had their origin in those 
secret and confidential associations, 
the very name of which appeared to 
fill the noble lord with so much hor- 
ror. It was not to be borne that the 
people of Europe, who had been in- 
duced to make efforts so grtaLand 
to tolerate privations so extraordi- 
nary, m order to re-Cstablish a pacific 
system m Europe, should submit to 
the dictates of a tyrannical confede- 
racy. If thefieedom of political con- 
stitutions was to be objected to, sure- 
ly the objections came but ungiace- 
lully from the reigning Emperor of 


Russia, from a prince reeking with 
the blood of his own father 1 ( He&r , 
hear.) A prince on Whom the "crown 
of his dominions had devolved by an 
act of assassination was not to be re- 
garded as an oracle of morality . 4 

Lord Harrowby remonstrated a- 
gainst the use of such language to- 
wards a prince, with whom this coun- 
try was m terms of amity 

Lord Holland justified his expres- 
sions as what he was entitled to use, 
by virtue of the privilege of Parlia- 
ment This pretext of secret socie- 
ties had equally been used to justify 
the combination against France , the 
invasion of Naples originated m the 
same spirit, and was the offspring of 
the same policy What their lord- 
ships had to consider at present was 
the question, whether the British go- 
vernment had openly avowed to the 
world, or clearly intimated to the 
King of Naples, the principles on 
which it was determined to act 0 Had 
the British government, or had it pot, 
made known to Europe 111 time tor 
any useful or practical purpose, that 
it would lend no countenance or sanc- 
tion to the enterprise of the northern 
powers ? Might not an earlier decla- 
ration of the views of England have 
had some influence with other states ? 
That it was a supposed countenance 
on our part which encouraged the 
confederacy, was, be thought, as evi- 
•dent as it could be made m the lar- 
gon or unintelligible stuff that had 
issued from the Foreign-office on this 
subject In treating of the war in 
Spam, Lord Liverpool had often dwelt 
on the aneFgy accompanying the ef- 
forts of a fiee people, and find made 
this an argument foi resisting the 
usurpation of Buonaparte That usurp- 
ation was one of the most unjustifia- 
ble aggressions ever committed ; it 
• had been deservedly condemned * and 
most Readily did he join upon this 
point m the verdict of condemnation, 
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passed as it was upon one whom he 
must still regard as a great man, and 
to whom m ins adversity he was the 
more willing to pay the tribute due 
to his talents and virtues But the 
noble lord (Liverpool) himself had 
said, that from the period of the .oc- 
cupation of Spain the French power 
began to los*e its stability. In this opi- % 
mon he (Lord % Holland) fully agreed 
with the noble earl. By the violent 
usurpation of the Spanish throne the 
ruler of Frahce destroyed himself — 
eo tctu sese CQnfecU-—trom that mo- 
ment general opinion became arrayed 
again&^ihe French government, and 
that general opinion was the cause of 
the ultimate success of the allied ar- 
mies. In the course of this struggle, 
the sovereigns of Europe had encou- 
raged the Carbonari, and similar in- 
stitutions ; they had all, with the ex- 
ception of Austria, promised free con- 
stitutions to their subjects, and all 
violated their promises. He admit- 
ted, that the example of Naples might 
be dangerous to the neighbouring 
despotisms. He would not give five 
years* purchase for the stability of a 
despotism in any territory neai the 
, place where freedom was fairly esta- 
blished He agreed with the noble 
earl that there was danger, and he 
rejoiced exceedingly that there was 
danger, to a despotic government, 
from the mere vicinity of freedom 
But the mode of meeting the danger* 
was, not by attacking the free govern- 
ment, but by improving their own 
He was sure, and he wished that truth 
could be conveyed to the ears of the 
monarchs who were aUiedfagainst na- 
tional liberty — he w as sure, whatever 
2 differences might exist on questions 
of policy and measures of state, there 
was not a man withm«the walls of 
that House who could lay his hand 
on his heart and say that the motive 
oi the Austrians was not this mon- 
strous desire, of preserving its own 


rottenness by destroying the purity 
of a neighbouring, state. He conclu- 
ded with expressing his belief, that 
\his government had not duly exert* 
ed its influence to prevent this utt** 
lawful interference With the affiurj^bf 
Naples. 

Lord Ellenborough approved of 
•the circular, and considered that th^S 
government had gone as far as it 
could do with propriety and effect^ . 
At the same time, he agreed with 
Earl Grey m condemning the princi- 
ples of the allies as oditius, and in- 
consistent with the independence of 
any state. 

Lord Calthorpe was of opinion, 
that every possible effoit ought to 
have been used to prevent the inter- 
ference 

Earl Grey replied , but the ques- 
tion was not pressed to any division 

Two days after, the question was 
brought f oi ward with equal energy/ 
by Sir James Mackintosh, in the 
House of Commons The attack up- 
on the independence of Naples lie 
should ever consider as the most un- 
provoked and unrighteous aggression 
ever committed by a vicious govern- 
ment. Since he had given notice of 
this motion, the antic ipated event had, 
as he perceived, takm place Per- 
haps, before this tune, the rum of 
Naples was completed But the great 
question which he had to submit to 
them upon this subject, depended 
not upon the course of events, nor 
upon the chance of war. No ; though 
the wh ole N eapoli tan territories should 
be once more overrun by the barba- 
rous!) ordes of the north — .though the 
modern tyrants of regions, which 
were in former ages the ciadle of 
those rude warnors who desolated 
Italy, should once more pour their 
counties forces up to the Faro of Mes- 
sina , neither circumstance would al- 
ter for one moment the motion lie had 
to submit, nor throw one obstacle in 
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his way white lie explained its prin- 
ci pies. On the contrary, the more the 
principles of national independency 
were trampled upon elsewhere, the 
‘"’fliore strenuously they ought td be 
Verted in this country He would 
not venture to predict the issue of 
this contest Undoubtedly, and he 
said it with a melancholy reluctance* 
upon all principles of human calcula- 
tion, the chances were against that 
devoted country. They were in the 
favour of apolitical alliance and a dis- 
.ciplpied army ; and though our age 
had furnished, perhaps, the most il- 
lustrious examples recorded m histo- 
ry of the success of nations ag&mst 
armies, of popular enthusiasm against 
military power , yet the ordinary ca- 
reer of human events would not jus- 
tify us m supposing any other issue, 
but that the fields, the forts, the towns, 
of Naples, would be too soon occupied 
by the army of the triple alliance 
'Die circular of the allied powers 
would save him a great deal of ar- 
gument," as it clearly explained the 
terms on which these imperial com- 
missioners for exercising the office of 
dictator of Europe, chose that their 
^Future vassals, whethei under the 
name of emperors, kings, landgraves, 
or other denominations, were to wear 
their crowns. These three sovereigns, 
who took upon themselves the lord- 
ship paramount of the whole of Eu- 
rope — who treated monarths as theif 
vassals, and nations as their slaves, 
had arrived at a conclusion founded 
on that ancient and equitable maxim, 
that “ might is right " Happily, how- 
, ever, there t were still those vjJjo had 
some freedom left, and who could 
still boast of a Constitution memo- 
rable In the eyes of the world, and 
formidable, it would seem, to the 
Congress at Troppau Sir d Mackin- 
tosh admitted, that the first paragraph 
in the British circular, had expressed 
a reprobation of these principles, as 


strong as could be contained m lan*. 
guage. But there was cme point which 
required to be explained. If he was 
rightly informed, from the fkce of the 
document itself, the intention of this 
article of impeachment against Prince 
Mettemicb was, that he nad proposed 
t to the ministers of England a system 
of interference which, " if reciprocal- 
ly acted upon/' would require his 
Majesty, the King of Great Britain, 
or rather his Majesty's ministers, to 
admit into this country foreign armies, 
with or without the consent of the 
Parliament, and the people. He beg- 
ged if he was wrong, that# dissent 
might be expressed ; but ministers 
making no reply, he took it fpr grant-* 
ed he was right The case stood thus * 
Prince Metternich, and the other mi- 
nisters of the allied powers, had pro- 
posed to the government of Great 
Britain a system of measures, which 
would enable the present, or any fu- 
ture, administration, to invite into 
this country an army, for instance, of 
100,000 Cossacks, Croats, and Aus- 
trians [Laughter, andci tes of “hear,”) 
It was, in effect, a proposition for en- 
camping a whole hoide of Cossacks 
m Hyde-paik, and for protecting the 
free and unbiassed deliberations of 
that House, by an army of Germans 
and Russians Now, he should be 
ashamed of himself, and of those 
whom he had the honour of address-, 
mg — he should blush for his country, 
and her Parliament , he should dis- 
dain even the character of that ho- 
nourable House itself, if he could 
imagine that there was a single Eng- 
lishman among them whose blood did 
not boil with resentment at the bare 
suggestion of a single foreign power 
interposing m our domestic govern- 
ment, or a single foreign bayonet in- 
terfering m our private quarrels. The 
speaker dwelt for some time on the 
'monstrous nature of tins proposition. 
He then remarked on the declaration 
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of the Allied Circular, that they had 
reason to expect the co-operation of 
Britain m their designs Was it not 
hkeiy, that they should have had 
some reason or other for making this 
assertion y He begged to ask, whe- 
thei the solemn public declaration of 
the three greatest powers of conti- 
nental Europe formed no pnma facte 
ground for inqiut ing into the conduct 
of administration* Or, supposing they 
had not made any such premise of as- 
sent, for imputing into the history of 
so flagitious a falsehood as the mini- 
steis of tlie allies must, in that case, 
have published to the world The" 
only way to ascertain whether the 
•British ministers had been guilty of 
the gieatest of all crimes to their 
countiy, or those of the allied pow- 
ers of the greatest of all falsehoods, 
was to produce all communications 
that had taken place on the subject ; 
and tins, m buef, was the object ot 
his motion Tins government had re- 
fused to receive and entertain Pimce 
Cimitelh, the Neapolitan ambassador 
this was as much as the governments 
of Russia and Prussia had done , it 
was more than had been done m re- 
gird to M. Chauvelm, who had been 
received as ambassador of Louis XVI 
after the revolution As to the part 
taken by this country m the present 
unwairantablc proceeding of Austria, 
it had been already described with 
more humihutirg eloquence than he 
could command , but what he infer- 
red from the speeches made on that 
occasion, in another place, was, that 
we weie to stand aloof from the strife 
— that we were torefuse that assistance 
which our stmt neutrality requn ed us 
fo withhold, to the suffering and the 
weaker party , but that we were ready 
to give as much moral, or ai he should 
call it, immoral, encoui agement to the 
aggressor, as could be conveyed in the 
mystenous phraseology of diplomatic* 
pedantry Hoover abominable he 


considered the pi inciples of the Holy 
Alliance to be— hofwever destructive 
9 of all principles of human happiness 
—however subversive of private and 
public rights, and however inju|i-~ 
bus to the progress of human sqcietjr : 
yet still they must be acknowledged 
to have acted at least consistently with 
'themselves, and with those 'execrable 
principles. But this country had act- 
ed in a very different manner Tfie- 
ambassadors of Sweden and Denmark 
had been received without hesitation, 
immediately after the monarchy of. 
those countries had subverted the li- 
beities of their people , but the voice 
ot jfowei was raised only when it w r as 
to denounce the presence of liberty 
The conduct of Naples towards Sici- 
ly was admitted to be blameable, and 
a stain upon the revolution , but it 
was not the object of the revolution, 
and foreign nations had nothing to do 
with it It was the same conduct 
wlrnh William HI had pursued to- 
waids Ireland We were not called 
to express an opinion on it, more than 
we would, if the Empeior of Russia 
had committed acts of injustice against 
the Calmucs and Tonguses If the 
Neapolitans, obliged to fix upon soin<^ 
model for a constitution, had chosen 
a worse than the English, it might be 
in a great measure ascribed to the 
< onduct ot England towards Genoa, 
Lucca, Itagusa, and Parga, That 
Conduct it was that had alienated 
Italy, and obliged the Neapolitans to 
take a far worse model for their poli- 
tical improvements That conduct it 
was that had alienated the nations of 
1 urogr from us, and compelled them 
to regard our constitution no longer 
as a pattern for political amelioration, 
andtis a model ot liberty tor mankind 
It was objected, that the re volution had 
oi igm itedan secret societies This was 
not objected, however, when these so- 
cieties dnected then operationsagamst 
Murat He hoped, if their weie any 
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members of secret societies in Great 
Britain — if there were any who kept 
up what ought to be kept up m secret* 
v— — who commemorated a battle which 
gatpecl a victpry certainly over the* 
strength of a brave nation, but which 
he thought glorious — if any comme- 
morated the Protestant hero of religi- 4 
ous liberty, he hoped they would con- 
sider and take wax rung But ministers 
cared not how secret societies against 
liberty might be held , the only socie- 
ties whose secrecy incurred their cen- 
sure, Vere societies for promoting the 
liberty *of a nation No one could re- 
probate more than he did, the rntei - 
ftrence of the ainjy m a free state , 
but was a revolution to be censured 
merely because it received the sup- 
port of the army, without which it 
could not have succeeded > Ministers 
then said, it was just to attack Naples* 
because the Carbo lari extended to the 
neighbouring States The Carbonar^ 
existed m Lombardy, in Etruria, in 
all paits of Italy, looking chiefly to 
England for encouragement From 
England it was that they had derived 
their spmt ; to England it was that 
they had looked for countenance and 
support* They had been encouraged 
legitimately and w lsely , for, in such 
a war, such resistance w as legitimate 
and wjse , encouraged they had been 
to revolt against the common enemy 
of Europe , en com aged they had 
been by this country-lie did not say 
as Carbonari, but as partizans for li- 
berty What, then, was the meaning 
of this complaint, so mysteriously let 4 
out ? If there are Carbonari in Lom- 
bardy, Etruria, and the Vene&an 
States, were the Neapolitans answer- 
able ? Had the Neapolitans formed 
the Carbonari there > Di^l they now 
encourage them? The Neapolitans 
had not petitioned , but could it be 
supposed that the subjects of a des- 
potic government durst have met, and 
prayed the sovereign to impose le- 


stnctions upon himself ? Ministers m 
ascribing the proceedings of the allies 
merely to the dread of local danger, 
had put a bnet into their hands, which 
they were not using for themselves* 
Nope who heard the debates — the 
splendid debates which distinguished 
the commencement of that', in his opi- 
nion, fatal war, could fail to remark 
the widely different pretences for that 
w r ar, and tfce war against Naples 
There had been, m 1792, one overt 
act stated against France — it was the 
decree of the 19th November 1792, 
eri co ui aging states to change their 
government, a decree of fraternity 
with all subjects who rebelled against 
their sovereigns The conception of 
chimerical ambition — of power run 
mad (Cheers ) — of despotism become 
drunk, which originated with the allies 
at Troppau, had never been dreamt 
of then There had been m 1792, at 
least specious grounds of quarrel, 
there was here but open violation of 
every principle. He would be bold to 
affirm, that the declaration of Lay- 
bach proceeded from the same malig- 
nant, dark, and dangerous principles, 
as the decree of the 19th of Novem- 
ber The moral language now held 
by the allies, was exactly similar to 
that used on occasion of the par- 
tition of Poland In 1795, it was 
found that the principles of political 
philanthropy could not be support- 
ed without the annihilation oi the 
republics The neighbounng sove- 
reigns were obliged to divide Po- 
land into three parts, and to leave 
none to the*abuse of the Poles The 
diet of Poland assembled at Grodno, 
and, protected by 100,000 Russian 
soldiers, subscribed theu names to 
the surrender of their existence as a 
nation — a deed which no force should 
have compelled them to do if they had 
had a thousand lives* The execration 
of mankind was due to diem , but to 
the authors of the force, applied to 
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them, and of the partition of their to the pbor and humble , nor would 
country, terms were due which he any modem confederacy of tyrants 
could not venture to use m that find in it a fit instrument for deba- 


House Principles like those adopted 
by the allied powers, could not be 
sanctioned without the most fetal 
consequences. He would sa y at once, 
that Europ'e could not retain its civi-* ( 
liration, nor the different members of 
it their independence, m security, one 
hour, if such a system wpre introdu- 
ced. Prince Mettermch himself could 
no*, be rendei ed so insensible to the 
natural operation of moral causes as 
not to see that, should the succ css of 
the allied armies be as complete as 
their own predictions would repre- 
sent it to be certain, there must still 
remain a sense of indignation whence 
subsequent results must be yet ap- 
prehended, and that after they should 
have degraded - sovereign into a vas- 
sal, the empty decoration of the king- 
ly title would scarcely serve to ac- 
complish him as the instrument of 
their purposes. He wished to know 
what it was the Neapolitans had done 
to render themselves unworthy of the 
freedom to which they aspired Did 
the authors of the Revolution m 1688, 
or those who provided for the Pro- 
testant succession, ever entertain a 
fear that ministers of the House of 
Brunswick would brand similar events 
in other countries with the title of 
popular usurpation ? He condemned 
these meetings of sovereigns to divide 
the world amongst them, in the giddi- 
ness and extravagance of their power. 
He condemned them still more, when 
they designated themselves as a Holy 
Alliance. Had these professors of 
theology and ethics clearly under- 
stood the sacred obligations by which 
they bound themselves to regulate 
their future policy? The Christian 
religion was not a ichgion pf slavery, 
but a faith that embodied m it .the 
principles of morality and freedom 
Its doctrines Were preached originally 


sing them Queen Elizabeth and— 
•William III by placing themselves 
at the head of the cause of £Sfced&m 
and Protestantism, had secured the 
'liberties of their country, and raised 
her to the utmost height of glory 
He congratulated Himself on the una- ^ 
nimity which prevailed m the British 
public } but still considered, that this 
sentiment had been, if ndt concealed, 
yet softened, m the official language 
employed 

Lord Castlereagh entirely concm- 
red in many of the sentiments and 
general principles expressed by the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
He did not see, however, that the 
House was called upon to express 
any opinion on the subject , nor was 
it fair to demand, that ministers 
^hould disclose the particulars of a 
pending negotiation, in which we 
were not pnncipals. He would mere- 
ly make a few general observations, 
with the view of stripping the main 
question of the colouiing thrown over 
it by the bnlliant talents of the last 
speaker. The honouiable gentleman 
and his fi lends, when we were re- 
cently engaged in war with a great 
military despotism that had overrun 
every smaller state, and threatened 
the independence of the greatest, 
were perpetually recommending that 
England should rest upon its oars 
Ministers were then asked why they 
jpersevered in a fruitless contest , and 
were told that our only chance of 
saffity consisted m husbanding our 
resources. Was it for them now to 
contend that our resources were to be 
exposed for the sake of our moral'du- 
ties ? It was too much, after all that 
he had heard from them on former 
occasions, after all that lie had recent- 
ly heard of the distressed state of the 
country, although he, for one, did not 
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believe that our condition was su<^ 
us not to enable us to support any just 
or necessary burdens ; yet, when ye* 
duction of every kind, and especially 
of our army, had been called for agaip 
and again, it was too much, he re- 
peated, to be told that the British go- 
verumenj ought to dictate moral les» , 
poiis to Europe. Tlienational resources 
w ere, he was pUsuadcd, equal to any 
emeigency that might arise, or in 
which our own honour and interests 
might be involved, but they ought 
not%therefore to be rashly sacrificed* 
He would say, that no sovereigns 
w^re less deserving of any indecent 
attack than the two princes who had 
been subjected to it m another place. 
No sovereign, ruling over such exten- 
sive dominions as one of those illus- 
trious persons, had ever gamed a 
Stronger title to estimation and re- 
spect He would not shrink fiom the 
defence of the alliance, and conceived 
that the hostility with which it was 
view ed by the honourable gentlemen 
opposite, arose chiefly from its splen- 
did success, which had so wofuily dis- 


difficult question of foreign interfe- 
rence The English government, how- 
ever, would have abandoned a duty 
Which it owed to itself, to the coun- 
try, and to the world, if ithad not, 
when those principles were submit- 
ted to its notice, explicitly declared 
its dissent from them *The House 
would also be doing as gross an act 
of injustice towards 'ministers, ii it 
did not give them credit for being 
sincere in that declaration, as it would 
be doing to the allied sovereigns, in 
assuming that the paper which had 
caused that declaration, was the final 
manifesto of their intentions *He cer- 
tainly was of opinion, that if the prin- 
ciple were once admitted, that one go- 
vernment hada right to interfere mthe 
domestic economy of another, when- 
ever a revolution was effected displea- 
sing to it, the principle must certam- 
ly apply to this country as well as to 
any other , and as he could not admit 
the right of any foreign country to in- 
terfere with the administration of this 
country, or to express its satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction at any of its mter- 


appomted all their predictions It was nal changes or arrangements, and as, 
but an act of justice to others to say, in addition to that, he could not for 
And he said it with the utmost solemn- one moment contemplate the possibi- 
ity, that as far as his own knowledge lity of any foreign potentate claiming 
extended, and as far as lus means, a right to land his troops in tins colin- 
Whic‘h were derived from personal try without the permission of parlia- 
and confidential communications, en- ment, he apprehended that the pnn- 
ablcd him to judge, there had no^ ciple asserted m the paper of the al- 
been, since the year 1814, the slight- lied sovereigns, was carried further 
est indication on the part of any of than was consistent with sound poh- 
the allied powers, of a wish for tern- cy The noble lord then ridiculed the 
tonal aggrandizement. If Austria had idea, that a mere representation on 
entertained any view of that nature, our part would have a talifcmamc ef- 
at the expense of Naples, sho.*would feet m compelling all the great mih- 
have been completely checked by the tary powers of the continent to bow 
other powers The expedition against before us Nothing could more de- # 
Naples was therefore most improperly grade the # character of this nation, 
compared to that against Poland, than to become a mere reader of mo- 
The paper to which the British go- ral essays, or to remonstrate when we 
vernment had replied, could by no did not mean to act. Prince Cimitelli 
^Aeans be considered as the final dc- had been received with every atten- 
' cision of tile allied powers, on the tion due to his ranlf and fpkfuraCter, 
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though the British government bad 
rated its resolution to know more of 
the Neapolitan revolution before gi- 
ving to it the format seal of its sanc- 
tion Government had decided* that 
they had not a right to mterfeie , but 
not that the Austrian government had 
a right. Honourable members wei e 
not to suppose that it was in contem- 
plation to quarter an Austrian garri- 
son for a perpetuity in Naples , tar 
from it * thosp who did $ 3 , laboured 
under very erroneous impressions, and 
did great injustice to the allied sove- 
reigns, who were acting in this trans- 
action, %nder the most painful cir- 
cumstances, for the general benefit oi 
mankind He was ready to adnm, 
that great difficulty would ari*e after 
the occupation of Naples, with regard 
to the manner m which it was here- 
after to be governed , and that being 
Ins view of the case, nothing could be 
more impolitic m a British minister 
than to involve himself and his coun- 
try tn it Assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that Austria had a light to 
go to war, still he had never giver her 
any intimation that he wished that 
she should go to war On the con- 
trary he had always held out to flic 
allied sovereigns that Great Britain 
was not at all interested m the trans- 
action, and had so tai separated him- 
self from it, as to be no party to it 
. whatsoever The government of Na- 
ples had been represented as of a na- 
ture so horrible, that the people, in 
self-defence* were called upon to de- 
stroy it. Tins was an unfounded and 
cruel misrepresentation . N aplesstood, 
m this respect, in a very different si- 
tuation from Spam. I 1 or the Spanish 
'revolution there were seveial plausi 
ble grounds The Spaniards had foi- 
merly been in possession 01 a free con- 
stitution, and by their exertions du- 
ring the late war, had again shewn 
themselves worthy to enjoy it Fhe£ 
had obt'yied ctye by their blood and 


treasure* and Ferdf u#n^J#d just# bp* 

« imsed to maintain ittSpri then, after 
destroying it, held out hopes to the 
nation that he would give them go*, 
other This he faded to do. Xbe*gr* 
my, that was instrumental it> -Spam 
to* the revolution, was extreme## ilj. 

» paid, was discontented, and % for #gn|e 
time previous to it, had been 
of open mutiny The case m, Naples 
was very different. A$ far as lip war 
acquainted with that country,, it eq-., 
joyed all the blessings of a free coon** 
try, though it was not in the posses^ 
fcion of a representative government, 
lie depiecated, how ever, the doctrine, 
that the subjects of gov ernments whu?h 
did not possess a representative sys- 
tem, weie justified m thi owing off 
thfeir allegiance, and resorting to arms 
in order to obtain one Lven admit- 
ting that the change was desirable, 
he must look upon the introduction 
of it by an ai med foi ce as most inju- 
rious. To hold any other doctrine, 
was to patronize principles pregnant 
with danger, and calculated to loose n 
all the connexions of society, and Lo , 
destroy all the security of social ex , T i 
istence The fact with regard to the., 
late government of Naples was, that it. 
had introduced many improvements, * 
and granted many new privileges^, 
The privileges granted to the com- 
munes, of fixing among themselves 
t their quota of taxes, the annual den, 
partmental assemblies for the puipoSe 
oi remonstrating against grievances, 
and pointing out such measures as 
wcie necessary to the good of the 
state— this was a direct organ through 
which- public opinion might express 
itself— “ the abolition of the feudal 
system and all its concomitant abuses** 
— it w as no small improvement m the 
government to deliver its subj ects from s 
the thraldom of feudality —' '* the ren-v, 
dering of all men equal m the eye of , 
the law — the establishment of a npw j 
code, and the reformation of the tn- 
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bunals— all theft were considered as Venice and Genoa Then# all their 
the first steps to liberal opinions, and anxiety was to sue for peace with the 
as the foundation on which something *great Napoleon, the grand siibverter 
- better might be built, when the na- of the independence of states. His 
tioff had become prepared for the be- Jordship conceived that Austria was 
nefits of a free constitution ” He de- certainly in danger from the power 
clared the proclamation said to be is- of the Carbonari. The Carbonari 
.sued by tho King of Naples, to be a awere a sect, whose operations were" 
false document, for he had obtained not confined to Naples alone, but 
a copy of the real ont? x issued, and which extended to other parts of 
which was not in the strain of the Europe. They did not confine their 
other 5 and he ought, in justice to that efforts within" the borders .of any na- 
soverfeign, to say, that from all he had tive boundaries, but extended them, 
heard bf his character, he did not be- with philanthiopic charity to other 
^jieve there was any sovereign more and distant parties 1 lie eaase of re- 
anxious to do justice to the sentiments volution was not with them locdl, but 
which reigned m the breasts of his it was the cause of Europe They dic- 
people. With legard to Sicily, so long tated to the Prince Regent of Naples, 
as England acted as the protector of as well as to the parliament, they con- 
that country, she had been compelled trolled both It was idle to say they 
to interfere in its internal affairs, but only required a free constitution for 
whenever she withdrew her armies, Naples ; their aim was not Naples, 
die withdrew her counsels also He but the consolidation of all Italy un- 
must say, in justice to the King of der some foim of government which 
Naples, that, from 1 816 to the pi esent they had not yet modelled , and was 
penod, he never heard a complaint not a conspiracy, having such an ob- 
from a single Sicilian against the go- ject in view, hatched within the ter- 
vernment of that sovereign. That ntory of Austria, and acting with 
monarch had shewn, so far as he was others in concert out of it, a very na- 
concerned, the most liberal anxiety turaj ground of apprehension, against 
to promote the good of his people which an Austrian minister mighL 
9 He had done nothing which could feel himself justly called upon, 111 be- 
justify a desire to have his govern- half of his own government, to inter- 
ment put down by force, and by a fere? It was in vam then to urge that 
sudden and violent act of an armed England should interpose to prevent 
body $ and were he to name any one Austria from guarding herself agamst 
government more than another winch the machinations of the Carbonari, 
appeared to be more calmly consult- whose designs were evidently calfcct- 
jng the liberties of its people, it was lated to the overthrow of the exist- 
that of the King of Naples, whose go- mg frame of government in Italy 
vermnent had been so abruptly and The revolution against which Austria 
violently put down. When the gentle- had n«w armed, had been brought 
men opposite reproached ministers about by fraud and seciecy, upon an 
with having subverted the free states organized plan between the military 
of Italy, they forgot that they had and the Carbonari, got upin the style 
found Italy not m possession of those of the worst period of the French Re* 
free states, but without them * These volution. It was so completely ma- 

f entlemen had been silent, when naged by these means, that it suc- 
rance put down the free states of ceeded, although its commencement 

VOL XIV PART I 
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was by the act of one hundred and 
fifty dragoons, threp lieutenants, and 
one priest He conceived it was not 1 
too much for the British government 
to pause m acknowledging such a re- * 
volution The noble lord concluded 
with strongly reprobating the incon- 
sistency and tyranny of the late pr6-* 
ceedmgs of Naples towards Sicily. 

Sir Robert Wilson said. Lord Cas- 
tleieaglx had unjustly accused his ho- 
noui able and learned friend of wish- 
ing to precipitate the country into 
wai On the contrary, lie wished to 
recommend such a him but amicable 
interposition of ministers, as might 
prevent the ultimate recurrence of 
war under disadvantageous circum- 
stances He asked, whether the lan- 
guage used by ministers was that of 
men who sought to restrain the power 
of Austria from crushing the infant 
liberties of Naples The necessity of 
a constitution for that countiy had 
been long admitted The present 
King had declared to Sir Robert him- 
self ins intention to give one m case 
of his being restored The late King 
(Murat) had also expressed a similar 
anxiety, but was withheld by the fear 
of incurring the displeasure of France 
oi of Austria Sir Robeit lamented 
the fate of that monarch, and wished 
to know if, as he had heard from high 
authority, a British accredited agent 
took part in the commission by w hicii 
be was condemned to death, and wit- 
nessed the execution (Contradicted 
by Lord Castlercagh ) Sir Robert 
urged the inconsistency of the allied 
sovereigns, in objcctmg’to a military 
revolution The present Emperor of 
Russia had ascended the throne by 
the means of a secret military revo- 
lution , and yet no Complaint was 
made of his accession under such 
cncmnstances Had rot anothci of 
these sovereigns promoted the deftc - 
tion of General Yurck from hi&alle* 
giancj ' ancPdid not Austria .induce 


the Saxon army to desert the colours 
of their sovereign in the battle of 
Leipsic ? It was singular that these 
sovereigns, who had all in their turn 
promoted disaffection, should fiow 
tin eaten to decimate troops which 
only followed their own example — 
The Neapolitans, he conceived, nsyist . 
ultimately succeed^ They begin the 
contest with many advantages, and 
they had with them m the struggle 
the cordial feelings of the generous 
and the brave m every coiner the 
earth ' 

Mr Wilberforce said, Lord Castle-f 
reagh had very propci ly divided the 
question into two parts, the general 
principle, and its particular applica- 
tion in the present instance, and had 
confined himself chiefly to the latter 
subject. 1 he first pait bore on his 
mind as infinitely more important. 
That the three gieatest military 
powers of Europe should assume to 
themselves the right of saying to 
other slates — “ You shall form no 
constitution, except that which we 
please to sanction,” was a principle 
hostile to every idea of liberty He • 
could scarcely conceive any principle 
m itself so unjust or so abominable. 
He felt obliged to the honourable and 
learned movei for bringing the sub- 
ject under consideration, in order 
that it might ieceive the utter repro- 
bation of the House They had rea- 
son to think that Europe would be a 
scene of trouble for some time to 
come. They knew that some mo- 
narchs, who, m their time of distress 
and danger, had held out to their 
subjects the expectation of a free 
constitution, had not effected that 
object Now, when such a pi maple 
as this was publicly stated to their 
people — when it was said that no 
constitution should exist but that 
winch they sanctioned, was it not 
likely that those people would begm 
to take the alarm, and feel their high 
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spirits excited to action, by the exer- 
tions of individuals m other countries 
to obtain their liberties ? This un-* 
doubtedly might be the case, and war. 
being once commenced, they all knew 1 
how easy it was to continue it In 
such a state of things, it became the 
needfesary to object to such a 1 
principle, becaiiqe the public acts of 
monarchs so powerful were in the 
highest degree important, and the 
promulgation by them of such a doc- 
tnne^vas calculated to fill with terror 
. the mirjd of every man who cherished 
!.ttie love of national liberty. The li- 
berties of England itself were not 
safe, if such a doctrine were admit- 
ted Neither could true morality 
nor true religion flourish, where the 
people were not allowed, m the 
strongest manner, to express their 
dissent from it He would be unjust 
and ungrateful, however, if he did 
not acknowledge the benefits which 
# England had derived from the alli- 
ance with these monarchs He did 
not conceive that there was any thing 
Calling for our active interference , 
and, after the explanation which had 
been given, he would not vote for the 
motion 

Mr S Wortley expressed senti- 
ments nearly similar 

Mr Tierney conceived that it was 
impossible foi the House to pass a 
judgment on the circuldi without 
further information Ministers spoke 
of their remonstrances, but he wished 
to see the remonstiances themselves, 
because there did not appear to him 
in their professed neutrality to be over 
much of sincerity. They would do 
nothing themselves, but were very 
willing to sanction what Austria was 
doing. The ministers of France and 
Great Bntdin appeared to h*m in a 
very humble situation, when they 
merely went to this Congress without 
powers to enable them to prevent or 
to accelerate the performance of this 


act. It appeared, that they had only 
a seat m the gallery, to be spectators 
of what passed below , and tile mo- 
ment it was settled that the army 
should march, “ strangers were or- 
dered to withdiaw” Was that the 
dignified attitude of Gre^t Britain ? 
there was nothing Mi T dreaded 
more than war He was more and 
more convinced, that almost under 
any crrcumstances we should endea- 
vour to preserve peace * But peace 
was not peace, without honour, peace 
was not peace, if purchased by the 
degradation of England , peace was 
not peace, if they did not hold the 
commanding station they ought to 
hold, should it be necessary to go to 
war 

Mr Robinson defended the conduct 
of Lord Castlereagh 

Mi John Ward, from his confidence 
m ministers, would vote against the 
motion At the same time, the march 
of the Austrian army towards Naples, 
and the steps preceding that move- 
ment, he looked upon as the most 
alarming circumstances that had oc- 
cuned in Europe for a long period 
of time He did not deny that cases 
might arise to justify the interference 
of one state with the internal govern- 
ment of another , but in such cases, 
if they ever occui red, the most ur- 
gent necessity must exist non-inter- 
# ierence was the principle ; interfe- 
rence, the exception It was truly an 
awful phenomenon that Europe was 
at present called on to contemplate— 
a tribunal of sovereigns instituted for 
the avowed purpose ol controlling the 
conduct of other states, and that not 
occasionally, or on any particular 
emergency, Init permanently and sys- 
tematically lie appealed to all who 
now hfcard him, if this was not a no- 
velty in the history of the world. If 
the tyranny of the holy alliance was 
thus to be planted over all Europe, 
the European nations nad nc\reasan 
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%o congratulate themselves on their 
escape from the French Revo ution 
or from Napoleon Buonaparte Ills 
honourable and learned friend had, 
with great justice, compai ed the prin- 
ciples of the Jacobins in 1792 with 
those of tfye sovereigns at Troppau ? 
The French at that time attempted to 
proscribe monarchy, which we consi- 
dered, and which lie hoped would ever 
be consideicd, a valuable part of our 
constitution But what weie the al- 
lied sovereigns doing ? They were 
endeavQunng to proscribe liberty, 
whicfvhe trusted was a part not less 
dear to us. Tins was not the hasty 
act of revolutionai y demagogues, but 
the stern and deliberate act of states- 
men who had publicly proclaimed a 
crusade against the liberty of Europe, 
and whose purpose was os immutable 
as it had been deliberate. 

Mr Brougham made a short speech 
m favour of the motion, and express- 
ed his satisfaction at the unanimous 
sentiment which prevailed m the 
House. 

Sir Janies Mackintosh then replied, 
and the House divided, when the mo- 
tion was negatived by 194 to 125, — 
making a majority of 69 

On the 3d March, m consequence 
of the arrival of the declaration of the 
allied powers against Naples, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne bi ought the 
question again before the House 4 
What he chiefly wished to remaik 
upon, was the expectation which still 
appeared to pievail m the allies of the 
co-operation of Britain It appeared 
by the latest accounts from the Con- 
gress at Laybach, that up to the very 
last date, the most extraordinary de- 
lusion prevailed as to the sentiments 
of the government of this country 
He must say, tli**t the delusion was 
most extraordinary , for, notwith- 
standing the disavowal whigh their 
knxMqns hat^ heard made in that 
llou*e}y noble tail opposite, and 


notwithstanding what was stated in 
the circular of the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, it appeared from a pa- 
uper published as the declaration jof 
the allied powers, anil lecently ar- 
rived — the authenticity of which he 
had a right to assume, and which ho 
indeed understood would hot be^k 
puted, — that, up to tjlfe latest moment 
m the month of February, in which 
it was issued, a most remarkable de- 
lusion prevailed regarding the senti- 
ments and principles of his Majesty's 
government He had, therefore, con- 
sidered himself bound once more to 
call their lordships' attention to this 
matter, in order to place beyond all 
doubt apd cavil the opinion of the 
government and of that House 
Whatever surprise he might feel that 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with 
whose habits of clearness and despatch 
m public business the ministers of the 
allied powers must be well acquaint- 
ed, should not, duung the penod of 
six months, have been able to make 
those ministers conipiehend the views 
of the government of this country, 
but, on the contrary, had left them 
undei a total misapprehension , how- 
ever much he lamented that this had 
been the case on a question of such vi- 
tal linpoitance, the only use he meant 
to make of tins circumstance was to 
refer to it, m order to impress more 
strongly on their lordships the duty 
of making known the sentiments of 
the government to the world, and of 
recording the opinion of that House 
on the journals . Mis loidship then 
took an elaborate view of all the 
grounds upon which the allied powers 
attempted to justify the couise they 
were pursuing, and finally moved 
an addiess to his Majesty, expressing 
the satisfaction of the House that he 
had declined to be any party to these 
proceedings, and a hope that his Ma- 
jesty would exert all las influence to 
prevent the tranquillity of Europe 
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from being disturbed by their opera- 
tion 

Lord Liverpool, upon the only^ 
point of this question ■which ore any. 
character of novelty, observed, thal| 
he could npt put the same construc- 
tion on the manifesto of Austria as 
the noble jnarquis had done. He did^ 
""Tlof^nean to defend it, either m whole 
or in part , but m his conscience he 
■did not b elieve that it meant what 
v^as'sTipposed'by the noble lord. He 
wask convinced, that by “ the allied 
powers'* were meant Russia, Anstria, 
and PmiS9ia, and that Great Britain 
was not alluded to These were, m 
fact, the only parties assembled at 
Troppau , for though we had a repre- 
sentative it that place, he was no 
party either to the conferences or to 
tlfe protocols He came now to the 
second question Was this countiy 
In a hur state of neutrality p If he was 
not misinformed. Ins Majesty's mi- 
nister residing at Naples had made a 
declaration of the neutrality of this 
country, winch had been deemed 
perfectly satisfactory by the Neapo- 
litans, and had removed all doubt 
whatever respecting the disposition 
and situation of Great Britain He 
had further the satisfaction of know- 
ing the sentiments entertained 
throughout Europe of the paper now 
upon their lordships’ table. He knew 
tnat all the states on the continent 
were giatihed by it, and were con- 
vinced, fioin the principles it con- 
tained, of the neutrality of this coun- 
ty* 

The question was debated at great 
length, and on the old grounds, by 
the above speakers, and by Earl Ba- 
thurst, Lord Holland, and Lord El- 
* len l>oi ou gh The last speaker dwelt 
with great force on the impolicy of 
the system now pursued by* Austria. 
If his noble friend would look upou 
that movement with the eye of a 
statesman, he could not fail to ob- 


serve the danger with which it was 
pregnant to the interests of England, 
to the interests of France-, to the in- 
terests of every country in Europe, 
and more particularly to the interests 
of Austria herself. If his noble friertd 
wofild look at the situation of Aus- 
/ 11 a, if he would recoll^t that she 
stood insulated among powers hos- 
tile to her, both fromr position and 
from prejudice , if he would consider 
that her defence rested on her mov- 
able mass of military force, drawn in- 
deed from the subjects of her heredi- 
tary dominions, but paid by the trea- 
sures wrung from her Italian and Po- 
lish provinces , he would reflect that 
she was m possession of no military 
frontier, and that, except on the side 
of Saxony, she had no fortresses ; if 
he would remembei that she relied 
entirely on the army which she could 
inarch into the field , if he took these 
eneumstances into his consideration, 
as also the manner m which her po- 
licy was regarded by surrounding na- 
tions, if he would recur to her his- 
tory, and obseive the fflital conse- 
quences which had attended every 
irruption which she had made into 
the south of Italy , if he would re- 
view the dangers which she had in- 
curred on former occasions, by with- 
drawing her forces so far from the 
centre of her power, he (Lord Ellen- 
borougli) was convinced that his 
noble friend would see that no move- 
ment could be more false or more fa- 
tal than that which Austria had just 
made upon Naples. 

The m^-quis divided the House 
upon the motion, when it was nega- 
tived by 84* to 37 

On the 20th March, the affairs of* 
Naples werq again brought before the 
House on a different footing by fin 
Robert Wilson. He took Ins giound 
upon the letter addressed by Sir W 
A'Court to the Count de Gallo, m 
winch he stated the ^cinuj^tibn of 
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Britain not to interfere, unless in the 
case of personal insult and danger to 
the royal family of Naples. It was 
hereby implied, that m such a case 
she claimed ‘the right of interference. 
The assertion of such a power was 
incompatible with the lights of inde- 
pendent nations, and most injurious 
and hazardous to our own, for it 
oughtao be recollected, that we could 
apply no principle of public law to 
the foreigner, that he, m’tum; might 
not apply to ourselves He would 
inform the noble lord of a fact, for 
the truth of which he might venture 
to pledge himself. Subsequently to 
the conferences at Troppau, the di- 
recting minister of the confederacy 
against Naples had held a convci sa- 
tion. with some other distinguished 
persons, which turned on a possible 
change of administration in this coun- 
try, by the introduction to office of 
some members who usually sat on the 
opposition side of the House , that 
directing minister had not scrupled 
then to say, that if such a change did 
take place*it was the determination 
of the alhed pow ers to treat England 
as they were resolved to treat Naples 
It was hinted to tins minister, that 
Buonaparte had found the road to 
London long and impracticable 
** True/* he rejoined , “ but even 
then we can put England upon the 
footing of an infected nation, ( nation 
pestiferte,) and cut off all communi- 
cation ' — \kear ) He was prepared 
to asseit, that this was not a loose 
unguarded conversation, but express- 
ly intended to prove to those who 
we#fti it the determined and extensive 
character ot the confederacy against 
Naples If the principle laid down 
by Sir W A Court couVl be main- 
tained — it it wire to go forth to Eu- 
rope that such w is t*. he the giound 
on which a war »n*hi be commen- 
eed**-he put it to the nobtc lord 
(Castl^agh) wfrethci pi etexts would 


be wanting to involve Great Britain 
in hostilities. * Did be think that the 
pachinations that had distuibed other 
.nations — that had agitated Spain— 
|hat had distressed h ranee— that had 
suspended the Habeas Corpus, act in 
England, would be wanting in Naples 
f to compel this country to,take part 
in the war already commenced 
Pitt had never advanced such a doc-* 
trine He had merely, m 1 792, An* 
structed Lord Gower to decftiK^ that, 
notwithstanding the principle^ of 
neutrality maintained by his Majesty 
relative to the internal government of 
France, he did not thereby abandon 
that solicitude which he must ever 
feel for the personal safetj of the king 
and royal family of Fiance. Such 
was not the language of war, but ot 
sensibility, of generous sympathy; 
and the proof of it was, that a war 
did not take place m consequence. 
It was the more necessary now to 
come to a decision upon this point, 
because the circular ot the noble lord 
which was to explain every thing, 
had explained nothing, and because 
it had been so tar mistaken, that the 
allies had asserted, that though Great 
Britain did not engage m the war, 
she acted with an uniformity of prin- 
ciple, and an identity of views The 
allies ought now, though late, to be 
told that Great Britain w r ould not act 
upon any such gross misunderstand-* 
ing, but held m abhorrence the doc- 
trines so newly piomulgatcd as the 
law ol nations 

Lord Castlereagh said, there was 
much m the speech of the gallant 
officer on which he did not deem it 
necessary to enter into any discussion 
He would not, for instance, make any 
observations on the correctness ot hi« 8 
vai ious statements , nor would he re- 
Ici to th3 rich repast of pnvate con- 
versation which the gallant officer had 
thought proper to retail to the House* 
and which -undoubtedly boasted ot 
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all the charm* of novelty. He would 
not apply himself to a review of those 
circumstances, which, in the idea of. 
the gallant officer and his friends, 1 
might come within the pale of po3Si~| 
bdity ;• neither would he advert to 
the pipphetic visions with which the 
galhint officer had that mght favour* 
eel the rfouse; nor to those visions 
with which gentlemen opposite so 
frequ ently aftnused themselves, and 
whicn^ wiflT^Il due deference to 
them, he was not bohnd to consider 
as gospel. With regard to Mr Pitt 
^having* abstained from interfering 
' , on the occasion referred to, it had 
been solely on the principle that such 
interference would rather endanger 
than benefit the royal family of 
Frapce. Though he quite agreed m 
thfc opinion of Mi Pitt, that, consi- 
dering the situation of affairs, such 
an exertion would probably be at- 
tended with evil consequences, still 
he could not recognize it as a general 
proposition applicable to all times. 
It undoubtedly was consistent wifh 
the principles of humanity, as Well 
4s of policy, to extend relief, if it 
could be extended, to those \* ho were 
placed m a situation similar to that 
of the royal family of France ; and 
certainly, so far from the principle of 
interference in such a case having 
been discountenanced m the proceed- 
ings of the period to which the gal- 
lant qfficer had adveited, the direct 
contraiy was the fact It was by the 
expression of the generous feelings of 
all sides of that House, and by that 
alone, that good could be effected. 
That was the only effectual mode by 
which the country could at any time 
interfere with any prospect of suc- 
cess But one feeling pervaded the 
House on this subject ; and no man 
felt that feeling more intensely than 
Mr Fox. No man pushed Ins moral in- 
dignation at thescenewhich was about 
tQ be acted farther than he did j— no 


mpn was more anxious to save France 
from thjrt foul and impure? deed, 
which would ever disgrace the cause 
she had undertaken, which whuhl 
ever be viewed as a staui upoifenttfr 
while of her proceedings, and whidK 
had'plunged her m a moral war far# 
with Europe. The extinction of the 
royal power would go to the dissolu* 
tion of all ties and treaties, commer- 
cial and political, between this coun- 
try and thaf state By such a mea- 
sure, all the gieat mteiests of the 
country would be prejudiced and 
compromised The Neapolitans, he 
conceived, weie highly indebted to 
the Bntish govei nment for the course 
they had taken. If there were any 
persons on earth who, more than 
others, ought to oppose the calamity 
of overstrained power visiting the 
royal family with insult, the people 
of Naples were the individuals the 
most interested And he was happy 
to state, that the people of Naples* 
were more enlightened on that point 
than the gallant geneial, judging 
from the speech he delivered that 
night, appeared to be. So far from 
any ill feeling having been excited 
by the conduct of Sir \V . A ’Court, he 
had received the thanks of the people 
of Naples, who considered the order 
he had received as a protective order, 
meant to shield the royal family from 
^he dangei incident to any sudden 
tumult That order was, m fact, con- 
sidered as a guarantee of that neutral- 
ity which Great Britain had all along 
professed and acted upon In de*» 
fending tli^ general policy of Austria* 
Lord C. remarked on the readiness 
with which she withdrew the ai my, 
with which, at the end of the last 
wai, she haj occupied the Neapoli- 
tan territory No inducement what- 
soevei had produced that abandon- 
ment, but a letter from the King of 
Naples to the minister of Austria, 
which he had seen. Jhe atj^wer to 
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that fetter was,—" My army iremaips 
at Naples for your service ; t^ke care 
what you are doing; you are sur- 
rounded by troops who were lately 
opposed to you. I hope your fluid 
away has reformed them , if so^my 
general has orders to leave your "ter- 
ritories in ten days ” Was it likely 
she should do this merely to return 
and seize that territory now, when 
all the great powers were watching 
her, and, he # would assert* determined 
not to let her remain there > 

This debate was distinguished by 
the first appearance of Mr Canning 
on thfc great question Though no 
longer a member of administration, 
he declared himself ready to justify 
the note of Sir W A'Court before the 
House, before the country, and be- 
fore the world With the most de- 
termined disposition to preserve a 
strict neutrality, a neutrality perfect 
both in deed and word, still he should 
have held himself the basest of man- 
kind could he have failed to have 
qualified that system with one condi- 
tion — could he have failed to provide, 
as far as instructions could provide, 
for the perfect security of the royal 
family of Naples ; to fling herself into 
that vortex of political agitation which 
must evidently remain after the with, 
drawai of the royal family should be 
effected, was neither the duty of Eng- 
land, nor the intention of govern-* 
ment ; but to effect that withdrawal, 
if necessary, was the policy which 
bad distinctly been avowed from the 
commencement of the contest. If 
Paris had stood upon the ocean in- 
stead of upon the Seme, and if assent 
to the proposition could have earned 
with it tht means of putting the pro- 
position into f fleet, th^p, he would 
ask the assembly which he was ad- 
t dressing, would not the same instruc- 
tions have been issued to France, 
which, in the present* cafee, had been 
cori^plained of with respect 


to Naples ? With this Exception, the 
system of government was an entire 
•neutrality, an absence from the coun- 
sels, and even from a knowledge of 
Jthe counsels, of the allies Whatever 
ground might be takfen by the ho- 
nourable gentlemen opposite, their 
a real object was to involve+l&e coun- 
try in w ar , the division of the mgnt 
was peace or war 5 his vote was for 
peace, and the true mode qfraftsef 
ving it— neutrality Mr insisted, 
that no half or Constructive support 
could be given, either with honour to 
England, or with benefit to the coun- f 
tiy invaded. Suppose such a con-* 
structive promise to be given to 
Naples, and suppose Naples, upon 
the faith of it, to embark herself m a 
contest, which perhaps otherwise she 
would not have undertaken, wfiat 
disgrace, what eternal infamy would 
be cast upon England should she fail 
to fight the cause, as though she con- 
tended for her own existence, with 
all the strength and means which ex- 
ertion could command. But was it 
not romantic to talk of embarkiog * 
the country, not on account of duty, 
alliance, or obligation, but merely as 
matter of sentiment and fet ling, m a 
war m which she had neither interest 
nor concern ? What instance was to 
be found m English history m which 
the country had embarked in a war 
of such ektent, and yet come out of 
it with honour ? There was one in- 
stance , it was in the case of Spam. 
If there was any part of lus political 
life in which he gloried, it was, that, 
in the face of every difficulty, of every 
discouragement and prophecy of fail- 
ure, his had been the hand which had 
committed England to an alliance 
with bpam— to an alliance with a 
country robbed of her government, 
and writhing, for the time, in the 
clutches of the conqueror But could 
it be said that he had ever nam'ed or 
aigued that alliance as other than an 
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affiance, forhefter fcr tom ? as an 
a^tanoe which knit together the fates 
of the twcr nations so closely, that* 
neither could break from it with hoi 
near ? He had viewed it as an alliance 
for life or fo'r death, England fur- 
mshipg the necessary supplies. Spam 
tfr &the tfse upon which British means* 
Vw^urTond money, could most effec- 

S nd most successfully be ex- 
H§d he eyer been seen to 
om ffife^itqtest ? Had he ever 
consented to that compromise which 
had been spoken of— the going a little 
way and seeing what could be done, 
and then, if convenient, giving up the 
cause ? The example of Elizabeth 
had been quoted , but Mr Canning 
endeavoured to shew, from the au- 
thentic history of that great queen, 
{hat she had made a rule of interfe- 
ring only where the interest Ot her 
kingdom was concerned. Whatever 
the House might think of the paper 
put forth by the allied powers — and 
no man abjured its principles more 
fully than he did— whateverthe House 
might think of the condition of Naples, 
he did believe that in taking either 
one side or the other of that great 
quarrel, in which the allies were one 
party, and m which Naples repre- 
sented, rather than was, the other — 
in engaging in such a war, the coun- 
try embarked m no short or trifling 
contest Would to God that the Bn*t 
tish constitution were capable of be- 
ing transplanted into other countries, 
and of taking root in their soil 1 but 
the idea of establishing it in other 
countues by the force of the sword, 
was too chimerical to be entertained. 
Let us not suppose, highly blessed as 
we were in the enjoyment of our en- 
vied constitution, that there was no 
salvation without its pale. Whatever 
might be the result of tKe present 
portentous struggle, it was not in our 
power to lead the portiqp to the point 
w© wished, either by persuasion, re- 


monstrance, or force. Tfee^ceuwe we 
had to pursue was on a plank which 
Jay across a roaring , sf ream ; and 
though attempts might be made to 
bear us down on the one aide or the 
otter, yet we were bound to preserve 
an jmdevmting path. , 

# Sir James Mackintosh and Mr J. 
W. Ward supported on this day the 
same views which the^liad urged on 
a former occasion. 

Sir R. Wilson finally stated, that, 
as the letter of Sir W*A'Court was 
written merely for the purpose <*f in- 
forming the Neapolitan government 
that the British fleet would *>jdy be 
employ ed in case of any personal out- 
rage being offered to the royal family 
of Naples, he should not pi ess his 
motion to a division, but should ask 
leave of the House to withdraw it. 

On the 23d March, the same sub- 
ject was brought before the House of 
Lords by Lord Lansdowne A si- 
milar explanation was given by Lord 
Liverpool, and was considered so sa- 
tisfactory, as to induce the motion to 
be withdrawn. 

On the 27th, Lord Ellenbcroiigh 
moved an address to his Majesty, 
praying that he should interpose his 
mediation between Austria and 
Naples. The motion was resisted by 
the Lari of Aberdeen, and was nega- 
tived without a division 

In the course of the following 
month, the destinies of Italy came to 
a crisis , and Naples yielded to the 
first shock of the Austrian army, Jt 
was also understood, that, upon -the 
breakm }out of the insurrection in 
Piedmont, the Lmpeior of Russia 
had ordered his army stationed in the 
south of Poland to advance into Italy!* 

Under jhese circumstances*, JMr 
Hutchinson, on the 4th May, mode a 
motion for the House to form itself 
into a committee on the state of ^he 
hation, as connected \uth the events 
now passing in Europe. repre- 
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seated® the enormous accession of 
power which Russia and Austria 
would gain by being allowed to make 
themselves uncontrolled masters of 
the continent. As the affairs of It. 
were now come to a period, 
march of the Russian troops coifld 
have no object but against Spam, 
and after they had put dot* n the li- 
berties of tha?*countiy, what could 
England expect but to become the 
next victim , This counfiy, there- 
fore, should lose no time in assuming 
a commanding position, and opposing 
her power as a barrier to the progress 
of this tyrannical confederacy. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the 
circumstances under which the march 
of the Russian army commenced, were 
simply these While the campaign 
against Naples was still undecided, 
the insurrection m Piedmont broke 
out ; and the first act of the revolu- 
tionary government was to declare 
war against Austria The latter ha- 
ving the greater part of her forces 
employed m the south of Italy, felt 
herself under the necessity of apply- 
ing for aid to her ally ; and this had 
been the sole cause of the march of 
the Russian troops. There was no- 
thing in this movement which had the 
least hostile intention towards Spain f 
and be would confidently assert, that 
neither of these monaichs had any 
view to terutonal aggrandizement 
On the 7th May, Lord Castlereagh 
rose and said, he wa<* able officially 
to state, that the Russian army had 
received orders to stop, and would 
not pass its own frontier. 3'his fact 
would be sufficient to prove how im- 
properly and illiberally these two 
great powers had been treated in the 
House c 

Lord Milton and Mr Warre, while 
they expressed satisfaction at the in- 
telligence, observed, that, though 
Russia might thus be acquitted of 
any plafl^of territorial acquisition, it 


was impossible not deeply to repm 
bate a system so hostile to'the liber* 
ties of mankind, as that on which they 
were acting 

I The final discussion on this subject 
during the session took place on the 
21st June, m comment upon the offi- 
cial declarations which the assembled 
monarchs had issued from 
at the close of the Congress. 

Mr Stuart Woj-tley mo ved, that 
these papers shoula, 
before Parliament It was now eyn* 
dently upon the principles contained 
m them, and not upon any of the 
grounds formerly stated by the minis- 
ters, that the invasion of Naples had 
been founded It was time, there- 
fore, he thought, for the House to 
express its opinion with regard Jo 
these principles. * 

Lord Castlereagh concurred with 
the general reasoning of the honour- 
able gentleman, but did not conceive 
it regular for Parliament to call for a 
paper, without some practical object 
in view, nor that a mere exposition 
of general principles demanded any 
counter-dcclaiation. He did not 
scruple to declare his disapprobation 
of the principles advocated m the do* 
cements which had been brought un* 
der the notice of the House. He 
could not recognize the principle 
that one state was entitled to inter- 
fere with another, because changes 
might be effected in its government 
m a way which the former state dis* 
approved. For cei tain states to erect 
themselves into a tribunal, to judge 
of the internal affairs of others, was 
to arrogate to themselves a power 
which could only be assumed in de- 
fiance of the law of nations, and the 
principles of common sense He 
thought that the illustrious monarchs 
had been ill advised in adopting prin- 
ciples which weie not consistent with 
sound policy*; but he believed they 
had been guided by no other motive 
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than a real desire to preserve thepeace 
of Europe — that they had had no view 
to aggrandize themselves by the acqui- 
sition of territory. There was now 1 
conspiracy abroad which menaced th$ 
existence of* every regular govern- 
ment. When that was the case, he 
was not prepared to say how far ge-* 
fteffrl"](Srinciples like those contained 
m the declarations of the sovereigns 
^mglit not be defended, as the means 
v l5l 'ptSVfehtin g *t?foi^with which all go- 
vernments were threatened. 

Sir James Mackintosh rejoiced to 
hear the condemnation which the 
noble lord had passed upon the prin- 
ciples contained in the declarations 
of the sovereigns. He was no ad- 
mirer of i evolutions as such, but he 
was an admirer of those who created 
a*systcui of older out of a system of 
abuse He could not admit that a 
revolution wds the greatest of all evils. 
The gieatcst of evils was to be a 
perpetual slave. Ihe declarations 
of the sovereigns made no distinction 
between the most justifiable rebellion 
against a cruel and bloody tyranny, 
and a wanton mutiny against a mild 
and well regulated government. Was 
it not true, by the description which 
the noble marquis applied to the prin- 
ciples oil which the invasion of Italy 
was justified, that the allied sovereigns 
had entered into a conspiracy against 
the laws of nations ? Was it not true, 
that the attack on Naples was an at- 
tack on all states that attempted a re- 
formation of the abuses ot govern- 
ment? Could there, in the whole 
range of history, be found conspira- 
tors against the peace, the repose, 
and the rights of nations, if these mi- 
htafy despot* were not ? He thought 
the allied monarchs had not consult- 
ed their own interests in then late 
conduct By denouncing all* popular 
principles, they might pro\ oke letah- 
ation from those not well affected to 
their power. If kings held out that 


liberty could not be established with- 
out destroying monarchy, the people 
might, m their turn, declare monarchy 
inconsistent with liberty. It was, 
then, the duty of England, which had 
sopong experienced the union of free- 
dom with monarchical institutions, to 
«rtterfere on this occasion and shew 
to the world how much of national 
happiness and security would be lost 
by either extreme. 

On the sirae dayLord^W Bentmck 
brought forward his mo’tion respect- 
ing the affairs of Sicily Peculiar in- 
terest was attached to it m the House, 
from the length of time and fhe dis- 
tinguished ability with which the 
noble lord bad commanded the Bri- 
tish force by which that island was 
defended against France. It was in 
consequence of the interest thus in- 
spired, his lordship observed, that he 
had been enabled to overcome the 
reluctance felt by him to present him- 
self for the first time before the House. 
He who had an opportunity of see- 
ing the progressive improvement of 
Sicily, and had had the moitihcation 
of seeing all the best rights and pri- 
vileges of the people taken away— - 
their prospects blasted, and them- 
selves, after the promises held out to? 
them, placed in a worse situation than 
they were m before the British were 
among them, — he who had seen all 
these things, must be supposed to feel 
deeply upon such an occasion Li- 
berty had been granted to this peopl# 
on principles not inconsistent with 
those of the Holy Alliance. It had 
been legally pledged, and upon a xx* 
thonty legitimately sacred When he 
quitted Sicily, there were two condi- 
tions solemnly stipulated for on the * 
part of the people One was, that no 
mdividual should be molested for his 
connexion with the British whde they 
admmisteicd the affairs of the island; 
the other, that their i ights and privi- 
leges should net be nupairo^hy the* 
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transfer of their administration. So 
far from these .stipulations having 
been fulfilled, there never was a more 
complete annihilation of all rights and 
privileges than that which followed. 
Sicily, during the first six years oflts 
occupation, when it was subjected to 
the yoke of absolute powei, had 
forded no co-operation m its own de- 
fence. Upon the i epresentation, how- 
ever, of the Marquis Wellesley, and 
under the auspices of theWereditary 
Prince, the old free constitution of 
Sicily was restored, with some im- 
portant improvements In 1812, the 
three Mouses unanimously agreed on 
the basis of a new form of constitu- 
tion. On that occasion, the Barons of 
Sicily presented ohe of the most glo- 
rious spectacles that the world ever 
beheld they came forward with the 
voluntary surrender of their own feu- 
dal rights. It was determined toadopt, 
ns far as possible, the form of the Bri- 
tish constitution. 1 he three Chambers 
were reduced to two , the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal formed one, and 
the Commons the other The parlia- 
ment met m the years 1813, 1814, 
and 1815. In 1814, the king resumed 
the reins of government, and renew- 
ed his oath to observe inviolably the 
form of government that had been 
established. In 1815 his majesty went 
to Naples At that time a scries of 
instructions were sent out to our am- 
bassador, Sir W. A'Court. He was 
free to confess, that if he had lud 
the framing of them, he did not think 
he could have drawn up any thing 
better calculated to satisfy the deep 
interest he felt in the welfare of Si- 
cily But what efforts were made to 
*give effect to thtm f — None whatevei 
They were received with jpy m Sicily, 
but they >vere immediately followed 
by the decree of the king which um- 
, tpd the two countries This act of 
union not only did not support tKc 
Sicilian constitution, but, in tact, de- 


stroyed it altogether, and made Sicily 
a province of Naples. The king had 
assumed the right of arbitrarily fixing 
tile amount of the taxes,*— a condition 
jiamfestly inconsistent with national 
prosperity. With regard to the abo- 
lition of feudal rights, it had been the 
^voluntary act of the barony and had 
now no effect but to renderTte^so-" 
vereign power more absolute than 
before. His lordship conc luded wit h 
moving an addrt^^eiT BTSTTflajeS- 
ty, praying tho&^ne would mteifere 
to restore, it possible, that freedom 
and happiness to Sicily, which this 
countiy stood pledged to secure to 
her 

1 he Marqui6of Londonderry com- 
plimented the noble lord on the calm, 
intelligent, and candid manner, m 
winch lie had treated the subject He 
had, at all events, however, been too 
late of introducing it Ihe circum- 
stances alluded to took pi ice m 1815. 
It was at that period, when the cir- 
cumstances had recently occurred, 
that parliament should have been call- 
ed on to vindicate the national honour. 
It was a little too late to come to par- 
liament now, m order to cumulate 
the court of Naples on account of cir- 
cumstances that happened five years 
ago , more particularly when they 
were told that Sicily was about to 
undergo anothei oiganization, but of 
what nature he was ignorant. He 
cutamly did not know the nature ot 
the contemplated change, but it was 
supposed that it would partake of the 
character which the noble lord so 
highly prized, that of a separate and 
independent nation It was to pos- 
sess a government wholly distinguish- 
able lrom the government ot the 
kingdom of Naples He was doubt- 
ful, however, as to the benefits of this 
separation. They all knew with what 
reluctance Scotland gave up what it 
deemed its independence, and yet, 
he believed, the learned gentleman 
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opposite, (Sir J, Mackintosh,) who 
certainly had the love of freedom as 
much at heart as any man, would nof 
willingly go back to that palladium 
of liberty— to that invaluable blessing 
—Scottish independence The same 
opinion, in regard to Ireland, wa9 be- 
c«n]mg‘«daily more prevalent among 
many of those who had most strenu- 
ously opposed the union with that 
!oOu*try •^Sih^inlterposition of the 
^grjtish in the cwtitution of Sicily 
had been solely with the view of fit- 
ting that island fer a military station. 
It must, however, have been unplca- 
smg to the people, and its result had 
not been happy. As far as he could 

J *udge, he never knew a constitution 
ess suited to the genius of a people, 
or which seemed less likely to work 
beneficially for them, than that winch 
had been formed, and he believed 
there was no feeling more general 
when the Butish troops left the island, 
than that that constitution could not 
stand. Those who formed it affected 
to take the British constitution for 
then model , and he believed they 
took measure of the table on which 
he was then leaning, so determined 
were they to be correct, even m the 
most mmute point of arrangement ( a 
laugh ) , as far as the administration 
of government, the laismg or the sup- 
porting an army, were concerned, no 
constitution could be more defective,* 
and it was equally inefficient for se- 
£uring w the happiness of the people. 
At length all parties determined that 
a fundamental change shouldbc made 
In 1814, Sir W A'Court was autho- 
rized to explain to the people of Si- 
cily the reasons which compelled 
Great Britain to withdraw her troops 
Irom the island , and it was perfectly 
true, that in the memorial. which he 
presented on that occasion, he ex- 
pressed a hope, that whatever changes 
were made m the constitution, should 
be worked out by means of the con- 


stitution, and not effected, as modem 
alterations in government were, either 
by the army, or by secret associations 
However, after workmgfor near twelve 
mlnths m remodelling the constito- 
tiiti, the parties intrusted with th$t 
J&ity came to a dead stop The con- 
sequence was, that the - two Houses 
addressed the Crowny and a royal 
commission was appointed to effect 
the desired object. This royal com- 
mission also failed , and«then the king 
was called on to renew the constitu- 
tion of 1812, which it had been found 
impracticable to carry int<^ effect 
Tins was referred to the council of 
state, under whose cognizance it was 
for several months, without any good 
being effected So that if it were wish- 
ed to establish the reign of chaos m 
Italy, those individuals appeared to 
have pursued the most feasible means 
for the accomplishment of thatt ob- 
ject. He was not aware of there ha- 
ving been, during the six years that 
had elapsed since the period of our 
leaving Sicily, a single instance of a 
Sicilian alleging that he had been ill- 
used on account of his previous con- 
nexion with the British He did pro- 
test against the extravagant notion 
that the British government was to be 
held to an eternal interference in Si- 
cilian affairs , for such was tile effect 
of that principle of obligation which 
was contended for b} the noble loid. 
It would be perfectly unjustifiable and 
impracticable, unless we had made a 
specific contract for such interference. 
He w as not aware, therefore, of any 
circumstance by which it could now 
be justified. 

Sir J Mackintosh strongly aupt* 
ported the motion With regard to 
the delay in bi inging it forward, no 
man in Europe knew the pledge given 
by Britain, till the papers were hud 
pn the table. The question, as replied 
to by th§ noble marquis, involved 
thtpe propositions. First, therewas no 
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evidence before them, or before Eu* 
rope, of the impracticability of the 
political government established in 
Sic iJy under the auspices of the nchle 
lord (Bentmck.) Secondly, he woftld 
submit to the House, that if the Ap- 
vernment were really found impw % 
ticable, and*were proved to be so, in- 
stead of the ancient constitution be- 
ing restored, — the constitution which 
we were obliged to restore, if the one 
which supewetled it should be de- 
stroyed, — the whole of their ancient 
constitution had been overturned, all 
their privileges were abolished, and 
thero was an entire establishment of 
despotism instead The thn d propo- 
sition for which he would contend was, 
that the change which was now made 
by the King of Naples re-opened the 
question, and entitled the Sicilians 
still to have their ancient system re- 
stored The ridicule against the Si- 
cilians for their minute copying of the 
British constitution, was neither very 
becoming nor very generous No 
proof had been given of the imprac- 
ticability of maintaining the constitu- 
tion, and of correcting any defects 
which experience might shew to ex- 
ist m it The real obstacle lay in the 
desire of restoring absolute power, 
and the obligation to do it, incurred 
by the flagitious agreement with Aus- 
tria of the 12th June, 1815 What- 
ever opposition existed against the 
Sicilian constitution, had not been m 
the two Houses of Parliament, but 
in the court, in the councils, and, if 


Europe was not deceived, in the very 
family of the king. The only friends 
• f England were the friends of the Si- 
cilian constitution. The lovers of li- 
berty naturally became attached to 
England The constitution of England 
had been the ancient standard , 'Eng- 
land, the classic ground fl£4Ui£rfcy — 
He asked, wherein the constitution 
now given to the Sicilians could be dis- 
tinguished from absolute 

monarchy > It war a very fashionable**- 
topic, that ceTfam nations were not 
fit for political liberty Where in the 
woild had any nation become quali- 
fied to enjoy liberty, without the pos- 
session of it? The Italians were now 
m the same situation as the English 
three centuries ago They were now 
struggling, a6 we had done while lay- 
ing the foundation of the noblest fa- 
bric of liberty the world ever saw , 
and, by the same struggles, they 
might yet be restored to their an- 
cient splendour and glory The 
noble lord now proposed a motion, 
which called for no censure, and 
manifested no severity It only ask- 
ed something more of their ancient 
privileges for the Sicilians, than the 
constitutions of 1821 or even 1816 
had given He should rejoice if any 
improvement were derived by a de- 
fenceless people from the interfe- 
rence of Great Britain, who had of- 
fended deeply against them 

On a division of the House, the 
motion was negatived by 69 to 35 * 
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CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS. 

The Catholic Question — Mr Plunkett’s Bill — Carried w the Commons’-— De- 
bates in the Fiords* — Negatived — Disfranchisement of Grampomtd » — Trans- 
ference of its Foies — Motion for Parliament ai y Refoim by Mi Lambton— 
• By Lord John Russell — Sir J Mackintosh’s Bill for Mitigation of Pu- 
nishment m Cases of Forgery. 


The Catholic question, already de- 
bated so often, and in so many diffe- 
rent shapes, made this session a nearer 
approach to a successful issue than it 
had done on any previous occasion. 
On the part of the ministry it was 
thiown entnely loose, being support- 
ed by several of the most leading 
members* It experienced opposi- 
tion, therefore, chiefly from the alarms 
and prepossessions still cherished by 
the higher members of the political 
and ecclesiastical aristocracies. « 
The approach of the discussion was 
marked by the piesentation of nume- 
rous petitions from the English cleri- 
cal bodies, praying that the church 
should be deprived of none of those 
securities against popery, fixed to it 
at the glorious epoch of the Revolu- 
tion. On the other hand. Lord Nu- 
gent, on the 28th February, present- 
ed a petition fiom the English Roman 
Catholics. This petition, his lordship 
observed, was signed by 8000 indivi- 
duals Among these were the names 
of seven peers, fourteen baronets. 


seven of their own bishops, and a con- 
siderable body of their clergy Re- 
sides the increased claims of the Ca- 
tholic body, he rested his hopes of 
present success, particularly on the 
declaration of the petitioners on the 
subjeot of foreign influence, hitherto 
the mam object of jealousy One 
passage was expressed as follows — 
“ Your petitioners have been accused 
of giving to a foreign potentate a part 
of that allegiance which is due only 
to their own sovereign ; but they have 
repeatedly and solemnly denied the 
charge, and they now again beg leave 
to make the same denial and they 
added, fr to our sovereign lord the 
king we swear pure and undivided 
allegiance , m him alone we acknow- 
ledge thefcivil sword of the realm 0 , 
(using the words of the 39 ai tides) 
“ to be placed " The petitioners fur- 
ther stated, that they did not acknow- 
ledge that any foreign prince, prelate, 
sytate, or potentate, ought to have any 
authority ra any matter civil, spiri- 
tual, or ecclesiastical, in this coun- 
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try. This main question being clear- 
ed away, there remained no longer 
any reasonable pretence for refusing 
to the Catholics an equal participa- 
tion of civil rights The doctnye 
that Catholics did not consider tn>? 
oaths madejvith Protestants bindings 
was long since swept away along with 
the rubbish of other prejudices ; but 
let the House recollect how long they 
had suffered from the effects of such 
prejudices Ih vain had Catholic Eu- 
rope disavowed the doctrines imputed 
to them , m vain had the opinions of 
themosft learned universities been de- 
clared , m vam had the example of 
the amicable manner in which Catho- 
lics and Protestants lived together 
operated , the tests which had been 
created on the ground of such preju- 
dices still continued Plow absurd 
was it to exact an oath, that no men- 
tal reservation was intended, and no 
dispensation expected from the Pope, 
when, if such were the case, no oath 
could be binding The Catholics, 
however, valued the sanctity of an 
oath too highly to make it an instru- 
ment of political power where they 
could not take it conscientiously It 
was therefore most fallacious and ab- 
surd to say, that Catholics did not 
regard the sanctity of an oath, and at 
the same time to place an oath as the 
only barrier to their power It was 
arguing in a circle PIis lordship quo- 
ted the sentiments of Bishop Hoadly 
and Archdeacon Paley, that though 
it might be necessary, from urgent 
political circumstances, to withhold 
for a time certain privileges from the 
Catholics, the first opportunity ought 
-to be embraced of placrajjf^hem on a 
level with their fellow-citizens The 
motion being seconded by Lord Glen- 
orchy, the petition was laid upon the 
table. Mr Plunkett afterwards pre- 
sented a petition, signed by several 
thousands of the Catholics of Ireland, 
and which! t he* could say, contained 


the sentiments of the grekt body of 
that persuasion 

After these preliminaries, Mr Plun- 
kett rose to bring forward his grand 
motion in favour of the Catholics H6 
disclaimed employing any arguVnent 
founded on supposed disaffection lh 
{he Irish Catholics. Such uajargu- 
ment their conduct had nobly refu- 
ted Determined as they were to per- 
severe in their eflqrja to obtain re- 
dress of grievances^ndrestoration of 
rights, they were equally determined" 
never to seek them but as the result 
of wisdom and justice in the legisla- 
ture, in which they knew that they 
could not be ultimately disappointed, 
lie admitted that there existed an 
eager desire for rediess, and some- 
what of that sickness of heart, which 
arises from hope defeired He dii 
not expect that the remedy would at 
once remove all discontent The 
waves were heard to roll for some 
time after the tempest had ceased 
The measure was objected to on ac- 
count of the difficulty of settling the 
details, and some want of agreement 
m its friends Such a course was not 
fair, manly, nor candid. The Catho- 
lics called for concessions which jus- 
tice requued, which the constitution 
admitted, and which policy warrant- 
ed If you showed the request to be 
unfounded in argument, he yielded the 
question , but it you objected to the 
form of the measure, or to the detail 
of the terras, he would say it was not 
fair, manly, nor candid, to meet the 
question so. What right have you, 
Mr Plunkett proceeded, what right 
have you to neutrality on such a ques- 
tion ? Why don't you come forward 
to assist us ? Why don't you remove 
the objections which you are so sen- 
sible of A Why don't you deal up the 
obscurities which mislead us ? Whfct 
right have you to wrap yourself up 
in neutrality on a question which, if 
not bad, is necessarily good ? What 
18 
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he wf s now to propose* was to refer 
the petitions which he had presented 
to a committee, for arranging the 
mode m which the desires expressed 
i»£hem could be complied with This 
question would have been carried on 
a former occasion, but for the gross 
miscondpft pf its friends. That wa%» 
at^ t titpe w6en Europe was in a most 
critical and aiarrmng state ; and those 
who voted for it then, could pot now 
withhold their ^u/port No poition 
of'the people had beet/ more distin- 
guished for zeal and valour in the de- 
fence of the country than the Catho- 
lics They had fought our battles ; 
they had shed their blood with a per- 
tinacity of self-devotion for the liber- 
ties and privileges of the British con- 
stitution, which shewed that they 
wfcre worthy to enjoy them He ap- 
prehended, then, nothing of hostility, 
certainly nothing of rancour, against 
his motion There might be some- 
thing of prejudice opposed to him. 
When he said prejudice, he begged 
to be understood to mean nothing 
huitful to the feelings of any indivi- 
dual or class of persons. The preju- 
dices opposed to him were derived 
from an origin so noble, and connect- 
ed themselves with feelings so inti- 
mately associated with thb struggles 
of our ancestors, both for civil and re-, 
ligious liberty, that they claimed every 
respect and attention , but as they 
*weie honourable m their origin, he 
hoped they weie in their nature ac- 
cessible to truth and reason The 
learned gentleman endeavoured to 
show, that religious belief could never 
be a justifiable giound of political ex- 
clusion The i equations, too, were 
entirely negative $ nothing positive 
was called for A man might be an 
infidel, lie might believe in Jupiter, in 
Osins, in all the host of heaven, and 
all the ucHpmg things of the earth, 
and be admitted to all the privileges 
of the state, foi the statutory abhor- 
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rence was limited to those who belie- 
ved all the great prmcipiesdf reli- 
gion. He endeavoured to shew, that 
tha Catholic doctrine of transubstan- 
tiafton involved nothing so wholly 
afaprd as was generally represented*' 
^Qcteeif Elizabeth's reign a great? 
part of the nation believed in the real 
presence, and that politic princess' 
caused the liturgy to* be so drawn 
up, that it jnight not directly shock 
this belief. The restrictions under 
which the Catholics laboured bad 
been imposed m consequence of cir- 
cumstances which had now long cea- 
sed to exist The situation of Eu- 
rope, the designs of Spam, might at 
one time render it necessary to itn- 
ose some restiamts on those who ac- 
nowl edged the supremacy of the 
Pope Yet they did not attribute to 
him any absolute power, or temporal 
authority, but merely a spiritual su- 
premacy A right reverend prelate , } 
eminent for learning and ability, white * 
expressing the most liberal sentimentsf 
on the subject of religious opinion, 
bad pamed something which he call- 
ed civil worth, from which it was ex- 
pedient that the Catholics should be 
excluded Now by this principle of 
civil worth, it was^very clear that a 
man might shut out persons of the 
highest merit, he might shut out all 
those who were most eminently de- 
serving of admission ; and he might 
let in those who were the most worth- 
less and the most unfit. If this new- 
fangled phrase of u civil worth" wgs " 
to be repeated, with a view to keep 
the Cudiolies out, it might be well to J 
know what it meant. It did not in- 
clude all that had immortalized the , 
worthies of English history , neither 
did it include the little accidents of 
birth, education, and virtue, nor the 
mere immaterial requisites of justice* > 
prqbity, and honour All these weire * 
shut out of civil wter th . This'prftypi- 
pie q£ exclusion was an upstart, re- 
ar * 
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publican principle, hostile to the very 
soul of the constitution ; it wrested 
the sceptre from the hands of the 
King, to strike at the rights off the 
King's subjects The 30th of Charles 
II. was passed upon the principle, 
that* the pi ince on the throne 
strongly suspected of being a Catfitk 
lie ; it was a sort of substitute for a bill 
of exclusion *lt was continued in the 
Act of Union, only until parliament 
should otherwise provide. “ Back- 
ed by these clear proofs of the ongi- 
nal nature of oui constitution — back- 
ed by the plain object and scope of 
the lefoimation — by the plain object 
and scope of the revolution — by the 
provisions of both the unions — by 
the subsequent declarations of parlia- 
ment, that the Catholics are liege and 
loyal subjects , but, above all, back- 
ed by the practice of the last fifty 
years — by the whole course of the 
late reign— which, if the doctuncs 
now maintained were true, would be 
an outiageous violation ol the consti- 
tution , backed, too, by the declared 
opinions of all the great men who 
have lived since the agitation of this 
question — of Mr Dunning, Mr Pitt, 
Mi box, Mr Burke, Mr Sheridan, and 
Mr Windham , m short, by the autho- 
rity of every man whose name has had 
buoyancy enough to float upon the 
stieam of time, have I not then tri- 
umphantly accomplished what I set* 
out with asserting, viz that the ex- 
clusion of the Catholics was no fun- 
damental part of the constitution * 
Yet, why do I say triumphantly? 1 
When 1 miss so many of tiie ornat- 
ments that illustrated this House when 
the subject was formeily agitated, I 
should feel any thing but triumph. 
W here is Wlntbi ead, theuncorruptible 
and sleepless sentinel of the constitu- 
tion * Where the moie than dawning 
'Virtues of Horner ? — the matured ex- 
cellence of Rqmilly* that steady light 
that threw a lustre, not merely on his 


profession and his countiy, hut on 
every thing connected with the inte- 
rests of oui nature ? Where is my 
illustrious friend Ponsonby, the con- 
stitutional leader of the ranks of op- 
position , levering alike* the privileges 
of the ciown and the rights ot its 
, subjects ? W'hue is the # lamented 
Elliot, as noble m Ins nature as libe- 
ral in his sentiments, — the model of a 
true and unaffected aristocracy ? — 
Where is the firm constitutional inte- 
grity of Pigo4t * But, above all, bow 
shall I deplore that overwhelming and 
inestimable loss last sustained, and 
with which I dare not trust myself ? 
Missing the presence of all these, can 
1 teel any thing like triumph ? Walk- 
ing befoie the sacied images of these 
illusluous dead, as m a public and 
solemn procession, shall we not dis- 
miss all party feeling, all angry pas- 
sions, and unwoithy piejudices Mr 
P would now paiticulaily consider 
the speech formerly made by Mr Peel, 
than whom no man's opinion was like- 
ly to produce a stronger impression 
on the public mind Mr Peel urged, 
that in the present state of Ii eland, 
and the dispioportion winch existed 
between the Piotestants and the Ca- 
tholics, it was impossible that the 
lattei should be faithful to their oaths, 
and should not seek to establish the su- 
piemacy of their own faith u In that 
case," said Mr Plunkett, <r Catholics 
and Protestants are m a state ot inter- 
minable hostility , we are bound to 
support our establishment to our last 
gasp, and they to their latest breath 
bound to attempt its destruction. 
Thus are we lashed together, for ever 
struggling, and nevet m security If 
I could view the question as the right 
honouiable member for Oxford looks 
at it, I avould at once abandon all m- 
tention*of legislation , not in the hope 
that I should bring back the freedom, 
the glory, and the security of our an- 
cestors, but because 1 should think 
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they were doomed to perish. 1 should 
retire from the question, not like him 
to a state of rest, but of torpor— -"hot 
to repose, but to that insensibility 
which is the prelude to dissolution.” 
Mr Pi would* venture to assert, that 
the Catholics were wholly guiltless of 
such a frightful imputation , that they* 
harbouted no hostility to the esta- 
blishment “ Every rational Roman 
Catholic feels himself no more at li- 
berty to attempt the subversion of our 
establishment, than to untei tain the 
unworthy purpose of depriving an in- 
dividual of his property He knows 
that the same principle gives lnm and 
us life, liberty, and property , and he 
wisely prefers the Protestant esta- 
blishment in an unimpaired state, to 
a Roman Catholic establishment in a 
shbveitcd one He is bound by the 
oath he takes, both as a man and a 
Chnstian, not only not to make the 
attempt, but to resist it, if made in 
any other quarter , and if, indeed, the 
oath were, as is contended, so con- 
traiy to the punciples of his religion 
and his nature, it would be as unjus- 
tifiable in the legislature to impose it 
as it would he disgi acetul in a Catholic 
to take it I ask the right honourable 
gentleman on what authority he takes 
upon him, in opposition to the asser- 
tions, to the oaths of the Catholics, 
to brand and burn this stigma upon 
their foreheads ** I cannot find in the 
* large volume of human nature any 
principle which calls upon Roman 
Catholics to subveit that state by 
whose lawk he is piotected, merely 
that the heads of his priests may be 
decorated with a mitre ]f, however, 
he is excluded from the privileges of 
the state merely qn account of his re- 
ligion, — if lie is made un invidious 
exception m a country which permits 
the talents and vutucs of all other 
men to advance them to the highest 
honours , and it tins exception extend 
to the jilii natorum et gut nascentur 


ah they will indeed have a suffi- 
cient motive to aim at the destruction 
of mat state which heaps upon them 
on»r so heavy a load of injustice/* The 
Speaker proposed to require exten- 
sile securities fiom the Catholics, 
ticularly m regard to the loyalty 
their cleigy , but the grand reme- 
dy, in compaiison ot wjncli all others 
were vain and nugatory, “is,” said he, 

“ to incorporate the Roman Catholics 
with thestate, that their interest shall 
be o ur security, to i i vet them, as it were, 
to the state, and through the state to 
the establishment I would unite the 
Catholic by cvei y affection an3 every 
good feeling of his natuie — by every 
motive that can operate upon his 
heart and head — by every obligation 
that can bind his conscience, andevery 
aigument that can convince his un- 
derstanding , not so much by adding 
to his power, as by removing every 
offensive exclusion — every unworthy 
distinction. I do not pi opose here to 
stnke the shackle from his limbs, for 
he is free , but to remove the brand 
from his forehead, foi he is stigma- 
tized I would not have him a mark- 
ed man and a plotting sectaiy, but 
would raise him to the proudest rank 
man can attain — to the rights and 
privileges ot a fioe-bofn subject Do 
not, I enticat you, as sincere fi lends 
to theProtestsnt establishment, reject 
> this appeal for justice and grace , do 
not duvc youi Roman Catholic bro- 
ther from your bai a discontented sec- 
tary , do not tell him who wishes to 
be a friend that he. is, and ought to 
be, an enemy ” Could Mr Peel assert, 
that Ireland must ever lemain as it 
now is, a rnoial jungle, only fit for* 
the abode of beasts, and men like 
beasts? Ittmght be«said, that there 
w&s a point where concession must 
stop , but tins was not the act of 
1793, which placed them in the most 
strange and anomalous situation.— 
They were entitled tfr vote for eveiy 
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office, from that of^a member of par- 
liament to the lowest in the corpf ra- 
tion, but not to hold any of tlijni 
Mi JP particularly dwelt on the sitli- 
tion of the Catholic .it the bar fie 
was admitted as a member of tlut 
profes 0 ion, but its power and honours 
were refused him , he was invited fo 
display bis talents and information m 
a public theatic, and every person 
bound to him by teligion and affinity 
was gladdened at his progress , blit, 
after advancing into honourable cha- 
racter in his profession, when his 
heart beat high with hope, and the 
prospect of success ought to have 
opened on Ins talents and attainments, 
he was obliged to stay short , his 
liopfs were dashed to the ground , 
his manly and useful ambition was 
checked , he saw many *>f his f i lends 
who had stai ted with him m the race, 
pass by him on the way, and he was 
left in a slate of gloomy hopeless de- 
spondency at the outer dooi of the 
temple, not allowed to step over the 
threshold to acquire any of those 
honouis which invited his mme for- 
tunate competitors, and thus his fate 
final!} disheartened every person con- 
nected with him by affinity and reli- 
gion, who had been delighted by the 
promise of his outset There might 
be a point where exclusion must be- 
gin , but this point must be fixed by 
necessity only , and it was to fix 
wheie that necessity lay that he now 
called for a committee of the House. 

Mr Peel would not have risen so 
early in the debate, had he not been 
so pointedly attacked by an antago- 
nist, always overpowering, and parti- 
, t'tilarly w hen he employed his extra- 
ordinary powers of reasoning in tear- 
mg to pieces a speech made four years 
ago, and left unanswered till now. 
He begged leave to premise, that if 
an Jr gentleman supposed lie rose to 
express an unqualified satisfaction m 
the state of things as they now exist- 


ed, or that ho was ready to take a 
temporary advantage, not of argu- 
ment but of prejudice, and, like a 
skilful disputant, to turn to his own 
account whatever, not reason but in- 
genuity, could call to Ins aid, he la- 
boured under agieat mistake. He 
had never viewed the question but as 
a choice of evils, nor had Ire been 
ever satisfied w ith the alternative pro- 
posed , but it had grown out of the 
anomalous state of society wliich he 
found pie-existmg He had selected 
that which he thought the best mode 
of remedying theevil, under thenctual 
circumstances, without, by any means, 
looking on it as perfectly satisfactory 
He had never thought the mode ab- 
solutely good in itself, but as a refuge 
from greater evils He could not ad- 
mit the right of every subj< ct to enjoy 
any office The various classes of dis- 
senters weie in the same situation 
with the Catholic, and whatever pn- 
vileges were conferred on him could 
not be refused to therd The Test and 
Corporation Acts must, m that case, 
be, not modified, but entirely repeal- 
ed Such an opinion was contraiy 
to that of Mr Pitt and Mi Burke , 
it was decidedly contrary to that 
of King William, as appeared by 
two extracts which he read from 
that prince's letter to Mr Howard 
He wanted no more than that decla- 
ration of King William to justify him 
m the vote w Inch lie intended to gLve 
that night upon the question then be- 
fore the House Thcic were other 
authorities to shew, that tbd principle 
contended for by Mr Plunkett had 
nevei formed part of the Bntish con- 
stitution He would not dwell on the 
ro]eration*Act,as it had been passed 
under a strong feir of the French 4 
King and the Pope Afterwards, 
however, m tHc time of Queen Anne, 
when the Church of England was de- 
claied to4)e in a most safe and fiou- 
n slung condition, there had been a 
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conference between theLords and the 
Co unions on the subject Yet the 
came principles were then maintain- 
ed , and Lord Somers, particularly, 
field f that all peisons mu usted with 
high office or with legislation should 
giyo»proof of then attachment t6 the 
established leligion Fioni Queen 
Eii/abeth to Queen Anne, at five 
difFeicnt penods, and from fear of 
difleicut dangers, t*hc Exclusion Vet 
had been found necqssaiy How, 
then, could it be said, that other d m- 
girs irnght nut hercaftci anse? He 
ti usted that the House would not 
consider fum as acting upon any m- 
tolu mt or bigoted picjiuhces He 
could assure the House that he was 
actuated by no such motive Ha op- 
posed die piesenl motion, because if 
it wue gi anted and danger should 
ongmate from it, (as he conceived it 
to be likely that it would,) the evil 
done would be n remediable The 
piesent motion was to introduce into 
the statute book a new set of laws, 
conceding pnvileges and granting 
lights to those who did not now pos- 
sess them , as such, it was entitled to, 
and would no doubt meet with, their 
most serious consideration The 
I louse should 1 ccollect that they were 
legislating for posterity , and he, in 
doing so, could not shut hih eyes to 
the clanger m which such a proposi- 
tion as the present might possibly in- * 
volvc the country It had been ask- 
ed, what had the state to do with re- 
ligion, and why did it interfere with 
the du ection of men's consciences ? 

1 he state, he was ready to giant, h&l 
no concern with religion, when leli- 
gion had no concern with the state 
Hut in making law» to govern this 
moral and religions country, was he 
to exclude from his notice all consi- 
dc rations of religion? Was he to be 
told that he was not to mcjldle with 
any measures that weie calculated to 
i fleet men's consciences ? Among the 


liive^ which influenced men in so- 
tv, religion w *s ceitaJnly one, pui- 
ilurly m this country , gild accord- 
ly r Mr Plunkett had thought it ne- 
cessary, in bringing forwaid the pie- 
SfJtit motion, to proclaim Ivs attach- 
ment to the Chiu ch of LngbnfiT W as 
lie to be told that h^ du^lit, cm so 
momentous a quest! oi/as^he one then 
before the House, to neglect m his 
consideration the influence winch re- 
ligion wgs ceitain to tfxercise even 
upon aikurs of a tempos aiy ifttuie:? 
A great pait of his speech in 1817 
had been made wiffo lefeienc* to the 
bill of 1 b 1 % and lus opinion had been 
confirmed by the long tram of secu- 
rities dem mdtd in that bill being le- 
jected by the Catholics, notw lthstand- 
mg tlie sanction gi anted by tlie Pope 
He was very fir indeed flora inclu- 
ding the Catholic s m one sweeping 
charge of disloyalty. Allowing them, 
liowe\ei, to be as loyal as any of their 
Protestant countiymen, and to be 
equally as incapable of falsehood and 
pei jin he still must maintain the 
doctrine advo&ited by Lend Sotneis, 
that it was only leasouable tha* per 
sons who were to be intrusted with 
high office, or with legislation, should 
give seemity for their attachment tp 
the doctrines ot the i eforme^ religion 
He did not charge the Roman Catho- 
lics with being less able to discharge 
their social duties with propriety than 
other individuals , but be w r as suie 
that if he were to be acting upon the 
same punciplesas those for which he 
gave thevq credit, and to be placed in 
the same situation with legard to the 
established religion of the countiy as 
they now wue placed, he could not 
feel an attachment to that uligiou 
which had displaced his ov\n, or re- 
frain from a wish to i eplaee his chui cli 
m the pioud situation which it had 
formerly occupied After all, if lu 
thought that dm* igca&uie would 
servt as a panacea to heal the wounds 
^ * » 
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of Ireland, to restore to lier concfrd 
and unanimity, all his fears for vjie 
church would give way, and he would 
be among the first to hail the success 
of the present motion But he be- 
lieved these evils to u iso fiom a dee^ 
ei cau& lie could not review the. 
past histoiy pf England and Iic- 
l.ind , he could rot ieve*t to the gallant 
stiuggle ter ma^tei v which had long 
been earned on between them, lie 
could not lecollcct the peipctual 
transits of powu, the repeated con- 
fiscations of pioputy, and the con- 
stant lx J% ci mgs between the Catho- 
lic and Protestant mlciests of the 
country, without thinking that they 
w eie sufficient to pioduc e that degice 
of animosity between the contending 
parties, which the honouiable and 
learned gentleman had attributed to 
the penal laws alone. He did not 
think that the repeal of the laws af- 
fecting Roman Catholics would har- 
monize contending and conflicting 
feelings. He did not wish to touch 
prospectively upon the consequences 
oi in tern pei ate stiuggles for power , 
he did not wish to use language which 
might be constiucd into a Jiaish m- 
terpietation of the acts and objects of 
men who pursued a careei of ambi- 
tion , but he must say this, that if 
pari lament admitted an equal capacity 
foi the possession of powu between 
Piotestant and Catholic in this cm- 
pile, they w ould have no means, con- 
sideling the state of the population, 
ol sccuiing that equal division of 
powu, which was, m his opinion, es- 
sential to the stability of the existing 
foim of government The struggle 
between the Piotestant and Cathnbc 
w ould be \ Joluir, and theussue doubt- 
ful If they weie to be sent forth to- 
gether as uval candidates, with an 
equal capacity for direct paihament- 
ary 1 i pi escntation, so far fi om seeing 
any pio^pect*of the alleviation of 
points oi miitual chffeience, he could 


only anticipate the revival of animo- 
sities now happily extinct, and the 
continuance, in an aggravated form, 
of angry dissensions now happily 
gliding into deciy and disuse t Such 
were his sentiments , but he had 
given no encouragement to the peti- 
tions whu,h had been sent if/ against 
the measure lie told the parties by 
whom he had been consulted, that lie 
cared not foi their petitions — he va- 
lued them not , for, m his view, the 
House of Commons w r ere fully com- 
petent to decide upon the whole inc- 
uts of the case, unaided by external 
assistance He thought they required 
no illumination hom without to en- 
able them to form a sound decision 
upon whatever question was submit- 
ted to their consideration lie was, 
of course, bound to wish that the 
opinions which he honestly felt might 
pievail, but thur prevalence must 
still be mingled with i egret at the 
disappointment which he knew the 
success of such opinions must entail 
upon a gieat portion of Ins fellow- 
subjects If, howevei, on the con- 
tiary, the motion succeeded, there 
was no man who hemd him would 
more cordially rejoice if his predic- 
tions piovcd unfounded, his aigu- 
ments groundless and if the result 
should exemplify the sanguine ex- 
pectations of the right honouiable 
movci, and give an increased confi- 
dence to all classes of his Majesty's 
subjects in that interesting country, 
in which such union and harmony 
was most desirable 

Sir James Mackintosh felt all the 
disadvantage he laboured undti m 
coming forwaid .if ter the subji ct had 
been exhausted with such a piodigi- 
ous display of talent by r the fiist 
speaker, *who had often been admired 
foi Ins commanding poweis, never so 
gieatly exercised as upon this night, 
when he shewed himself to be the 
gi eatcot mastef of eloquence and rea- 
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s»mng now existing in public life 
Hart it not been for some observations 
m the last speech, he should not per- 
, haps have seized this hi» first oppor- 
tunity of delivering lus sentiments in 
behalf of the* great cause of religion, 
of libei ahty, wise policy, national 
ugan unity, and, indeed, national se-# 
curity Mr Reel had talked of suc- 
cessive dangers aiising from the ad- 
mission of Catholics to power, but, 
m fact, they were all one continued 
danger, arising ti cm a (? atholic party 
at home, acting under the instigation 
of fortjgners With regard to the 
30th Charles II , no law which had 
ever been pi omulgated spiung horn 
a moit infamous origin , no law ever 
flowed fioni so foul and nnpme a 
source , never had a law been passed 
undti cn cumstances of so detestable 
and infamous a nature as those which 
attended the enactment of that sta- 
tute, which the right honoui able gen- 
tleman seemed to revere, as if it were 
the gieal charter of the constitution 
He had taken pains to lefei to the 
journals foi thehisioiy of this statute 
It had been introduced on the 28lh 
of Octobei 1678, and it was curious 
to sto how the House h id been occ u~ 
pied just befoie it idopted that act — 
to see m what nuumci it had piepa- 
red its^lffoi grae dclibei ilion — with 
jwh it equanimity and tempo it com- 
menced the woik of legislating for 
the exclusion of a gieal portion of the 
subjects of this kingdom Would the 
House believe, that, dui mg the whole 
of the chy preceding the enactment 
ot tins bill, the House had been busily 
otc upicd in the ex am in ition ot Titus 
Oates 'It was aftei this piepaiation 
tint the bill so pi u-»ed had passed , 
when the minds of members weie in- 
toxicate d with the flagitious peijuiy 
of that detestable and atiocious mis- 
1 1 cant, who^t, shocking dimes had 
not only bi ought disgiacc upon tlie 
c oimtiy which lie lud duped, but also 


sacmficed the lives of so many inno- 
cent abd deserving characters lie 
coipeived it very singular that the 
aulfrionty of King William should be 
arrayed upon this occasion, and quo- 
ted # sevei al passages proving that mo- 
narch to have been always tavoyurabie 
to the Catholics, and by fio* means 
decided on the question of exclu- 
sion. It had been far from his in- 
tention, amj that of Lord Somers, to 
enact a perpetual exclusion bill It 
was shamefully declared^ thejietu 
tion of the aichdeacomy of Leicester, 
that the Catholics hold a mental re- 
set vation by winch they coulcfaimnl 
their tests He was shocked at this 
imputation upon a lehgion which 
had been that ot Christendom for ten 
centuries — which had been piotcssed 
and believed by Sir Thomas More, by 
Fenclon ; and yet it was the leligion 
which could boast of such names that 
was pionouiiced by the clergy of Let- 
cestei to be capable of toleiating such 
immoral evasion Such an imputa- 
tion he believed to be a gross out- 
uge upon any set of Christians, and 
subvcisive of all society, it was a li- 
bel upon the Clmstian religion, anil 
one which, he repeated, was calum- 
nious when coming from any set of 
persons professing the pi maples of 
Cliustianity It he had been piescnt 
when the petition from Leicester was 
brought up, he should, it he had stood 
singly , have divided the House against 
the reception ot so gi oss a libel With 
his consent, that petition should never 
have remained upon the table, for it 
was a 'hsg^ace to the countiy, and to 
the age m which they lived It had 
been the misfoitune of Ii eland, fiom 
the fn st moment of her intimacy w ith 
this countiy* to be goaded and tor- 
mented by perpetual distinctions and 
divisions among hei people Fust, 
there was the distinction, unavoid- 
able, but not therefore less painful 
between the conquciojjp and the con* 
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quered , then came the distinction 
between old proprietors and ew 
proprietors , next, the distinctio of 
Englishmen and Irishmen , but ^le 
gieat distinction of all, the distinction 
v Inch had served to keep alive evyry 
othen^ontcntinn, which had produ- 
ced the Oit. kUu! msuriection in the 
reign of Eii/dieth, and which htul 
prolonged tl o nusencs and rctiuded 
the eivili/ ition of Ireland,, even to the 
present lioui — that distinction was 
the distinction of Protestant and Pa- 
pist,— a distinction which animated 
political differences with that burn- 
ing hatred peculiar* to religious fana- 
ticism The laws hom which the 
present motion sought relief had im- 
peded the progress of Ireland's civil- 
ization, had condemned her bi llliant 
and valuable talent to obscurity, 
and had reduced her to that state 
of civil dissension which ever had 
been, and must ever be, a state of 
weakness. V he laws which the House 
was now called upon to abolish — those 
laws were the trophies which one 
body of the people of Ii eland had 
erected ovei the defeat and degrada- 
tion of another body , they were the 
brands which, for a long course of 
ages, had been imprinted upon the 
foreheads of an immense mass of po- 
pulation , and those marks of degra- 
dation parliament was now once more 
called upon to efface r I he epoch of 
his Majesty’s approaching visit to 
Ireland would be most favourable for 
granting such a boon ; it would en- 
able lum to enter that country as its 
benefactor 

Lord Castlereagh felt pain m dif- 
fering from some of those friends 
with whom he usually agreed, and 
also because he saw little* prospect of 
a more favourable issue to the ques- 
turn than formerly, but still he would 
stale his opinion candidly* The im-. 
poriance of the measure appealed to 
W greatly exaggerated, both ag to 


its advantage on the one side, and 
danger on the other Still he did not 
think that the measure proposed could 
bring to the Catholics any accession of 
power, 01, consequently | threaten the 
constitution ; and he did not "think 
the question ought to be allowed to 
4 mng about parliament m sntonscttled 
a state He believed that we weie 
the oidy powei m Em ope at piesent 
which acted f upon this principle of 
exclusion from office on religious 
gi ounds Fiance dul not act upon 
*ucli a principle* und he believed that 
the only one question upon which the 
Congress of Vienna were unanimous, 
was that ot doing away with distinc- 
tions and piefcrcnees on account ot 
leligion With respect to the making 
a piovision for the Catholic clergy ot 
Ireland, he would say, that if that had 
been done before now, the internal 
situation of that countiy would have 
been very dilferent hom what it was at 
the present day He had submitted 
a proposition of this kind to the heads 
pf the Catholic clergy, under the ad- 
ministration of Lord SidmQuth, (then 
Mr Addington,^ and he was inform- 
ed, that, however liberal the offers 
which were made might be, the plea- 
sure could not be cained, the lay 
part of that religion remained exclu- 
ded from the privileges which they 
so earnestly hoped for. He thought 
they acted wisely on that occasion 
Nothing, he Conceived, would con- 
tribute more to improve the state of 
Ireland than such an arrangement 
He did not mean that the clergy 
should be placed m a state of subser- 
viency to the government, but no 
measure could be more calculated to 
improve the internal state of the 
country*— to advance the progress of 
education, than the* connexion of the 
Catholic clergy wijth the government 
of the country , but it was impossi-* 
ble that it should be effected whilst 
the great body of tl\e Catholics rt* 
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mameil in their present state of ex- 

vlu'sion. 

Se v ci al other members spoke, chief- 
ly in favour ot the motion for going 
ii!to a committee, which was earned, 
m ^ \ wy crowded house, by the nar- 
row majority of 227 to 221. 

ih\ thuflftth, Mi Plunkett, in mo- 
ving the second leading of the bill, 
cnteied into some explanation of its 
ffuUiuc It proposed to admit the 
Roman Catholic to all political rights 
and privileges, with thcfollowing ex- 
ception-—' “ That nothing herein con- 
tained* shall extend, oi beconstiued 
to extend, to enable any peison, be- 
ing a Roman Catholic, to hold and 
enjoy the office of loid high cli wccl- 
loi , lot d kcepei , or lord commissioner 
of the great seal of Gieat Britain, or 

0 rd lieutenant or lord deputy, or 
othei the chief governor or governors 
ot li eland ” I'he oatli of supremacy 
\v as to he modelled in such a manner 
as merely to deny all right of the Pope 
to mtei fere with the civil duty and 
obedience owing to the sovereign — 

1 he following oath was also to be 
taken by every Catholic clergyman, 
pievioua to his entrance into holy 
oideis — 

“ I, A, B, do swear that I will 
never concur m or consent to the ap- 
pointment or consecration of any Ro- 
man Catholic bishop, or dean, or vicar 
, apostolic, in the Roman Catholic 
' 6iiurch m the united kingdom, but 
such as I shall conscientiously deem 
to be ot unimpeachable loyalty and 
peaceable conduct, and 1 do swear 
Unit I have not and will not have any 
coi i espondence or communication 
with the Pope or See of Rome, or 
with any court or tribunal established 
or* to be established by the Pope or 
See of Rome, or by the authority of 
the same, or with any person or* per- 
sons authorised or pretending to be 
authorised byjfchePopeor See of Rome, 
tending directly or indirectly to over- 


fckrdsv or disturb the Protestant Go- 
vemnent, or the Protestant Church, 
ol ('reat Britain and Ireland, or the 
PrAestant Church of Scotland, ns by 
law established , and that I will not 
eor/espond oi communicate with the 
Pope oi See of Rome, or wijW any 
tiibunal established or fca^be esta- 
blished by the Pope or^Sceof Rome, 
or by the authonty of the same, oi 
with any person or prisons antho- 
iised pr pie tending to be aut housed 
by the Pope m See of Rofc*v o\j*ith 
any other foreign ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, on any matter oi thing which 
may interfere with or afh ct tile civil 
duty and allegiance which is due to 
his Maj<My, his heirs and successors, 
fi om all Ins subjects ” 

PI ere Mi Plunkett observed that 
with respect to the appointment ot 
the Roman Catholic bishops by the 
Pope, fhe nomination was fonnally 
made in that mannei, but to all in- 
tents and purposes not pi action! ly 
111 no instance did the Pope*m point 
of fact, practically exercise this right , 
so that in making any provision re- 
specting the appointment of the Ca- 
tholic bishops by the Pope, he was 
providing a theoretical remedy against 
a theoretical dunger Although there 
was no practical evil to be guarded 
against, there was. yet that sort of 
apprehension upon which the Pro- 
testant mind had a right to be satis- 
fied As to the actual nomination of 
the Catholic bishops in Ireland, there 
had been a senes of disputes, and a 
variety of claims Ir was first among 
the Catholics contended i;hat the 
bishops of the province should elect 
one to fill the vacant see , then, that 
the dean and chapter should ; arid, 
lastly, the piftish pnests put m a claim 
to the right of election. But, inwall 
these instances, the nomination by the 
IJope was practically excluded. The 
Pope had, therefore, practically, as lit- 
tle 4> do with originating thenomma- 
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tion of the Catholic bishops m Ireland, 
as he had with the nomination c| the 
Piotcstant bishops m England 

The same speakers were on^thc 
field upon this as upon the former 
occasion , but we can only mtiocjuce 
thosa^features ■which possess the cha- 
racter ot>Qveltv 

Mr Banke? gave his decided opi- 
nion against the motion The prin- 
ciple of the measure conceded the 
right of admissibility to every office 
m the,c<u^itiy as belonging to eveiy 
person of evtiy sect This was a 
principle somewhat similar to that 
which* was field by individuals who 
contended for the ladical doctnnes 
of universal suffrage and annual pai- 
liaments— doctnnes which he was 
convinced his right honourable f i lend 
held m as much detestation as he 
himself did Now, he knew no state 
that would admit to its dearcSt privi- 
leges, persons who, to be consistent 
with themselves, must desire the de- 
struction of an nnpoit mt portion of 
that state. 1 he Catholic chui ch would 
allow no communion w ith any othei 
church , it held, that no toleration 
should be granted to any other church , 
it declared that there could be no sal- 
vation out of the pale of that church 
As to a communion with a diffeitnt 
church, it would be consuleied, as 
the Pope himself had said, “ like the 
communion between Chust and Be- 
lial ” Persons piofessmg this belief 
could, in his opinion, have no othei 
dtsnc than that the Protestant esta- 
blishment should not be sulleted to 
lemain as it at present sto»d It was 
said, that the n umbci of common ers 
who w r ould obtain seats m pailiament, 
m all piobabihty would not exceed 
100— and that, from so small a body, 
no danger could leasonably be ap- 
prehended 1 h e n u mbei , ho vv ever, 

did not at all aflect the piiuciple of 
the measuie But lie would go fur- 
thcr, and contend, that even so syiall 


a number as 100 members— nay, less 
than that number— when leagued to- 
gether in that House for any specific 
purpose, might, within no very long 
time, have an opportunity of causing 
themselves to be effectually h£aid m 
parliament. Let the House consider, 
• when they were legislating, how 
weak and feeble any such clause 
must be, when opposed to new cu- 
eumstances, and advanced against all 
those occurrences winch time might 
i ol 1 on them " 1 here was nothing so 

foolish as to think of legislating for 
futurity If this bill were leafcl a se- 
cond time, he would move that a 
piovision should be made by govern- 
ment for the Catholic cleigy The 
right honourable gentleman depreca- 
ted this measure as premature , but 
lie allowed that the turn would come 
when it would be proper to make 
such a provision l le, ho wevei , would 
tell the two honoiuable members that 
they need not give themselves any 
tiouble on the subject, bee i use, it 
they once put the power mto the 
hands of the Catholic chuith, they 
would be able and willing to help 
themselves With rcgaid to gi anting 
the elective franchise onginally, he 
would say that it was a concession in 
conti adiction to all sound policy, 
considering the way in which it was 
conferred It should liavi beengiant- 
ed, either k m a more full latitude, or 
else those who ptoposed it should* 
have stopped shoit It it had been 
possible lor that measuie, which was 
passed m the year 1 7 ( )3, to have come 
before the British pailiament, lie foi 
one would never have consented to 
it But it might be said, why not 
lepeal it if it he so absuicP The 
right honourable gentleman, how- 
tvei, Lnew that there weie many 
tilings which, if once passed into a 
law, could not be repealed To re- 
peal the elective fianchist gi anted lo 
the Irish Catholics was impossible , 
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that measure was m this respect si- 
milar to the Union, of which he at the 
time expressed his disapprobation, 
<and with regard to which he stated 
that it was an experiment that, if 
once made, could never be undone, 
whatever might be its consequences. 

Mr WrHberfoice expressed his re- 
gret at differing from a gentleman 
with whom he generally agreed , but 
he* conceived, that if they had gone 
too far m granting the elective fran- 
chise, the only safety now was m ad- 
vancing further. Undoubtedly one 
of the discoveries leserved for late 
times, and to be made by those w ho 
wore little respected for their worldly 
wisdom, was, that persecution for reli- 
gious opinions was not only one of 
tlu? wickedest, but one of the most 
foolish tilings m the world The 
tieatment which Ireland had experi- 
enced was enough to w r ake ever}' ge- 
nerous sympathy of the human nnnd. 
At the time when Ireland, as had 
been truly said, was called “ the mo- 
ther of the saints, ,J and possessed 
more puic religion than any othei 
country m Europe, she was made a 
piey to lawless oppression At a sub- 
sequent pcnod, when the libel tics of 
this country wore established by the 
glonous Revolution, she was still op- 
pressed, and those who go veined 
England acted the pait of a step-mo- 
~,jher to Ireland lie lecollccted that 
Mr Pitt, in bringing about the Uni- 
on, considered the mcorpoi ation of 
the parliaments into one as an ar- 
rangement by which the rights of 
the Catholics might be granted with 
more salety If theie was any Ca- 
tholic who had bad feelings towai ds 
that House, he (Mr Wilbei force) 
would the rather on that account 
bring lum into the House, and thus 
give him an opportunity of correct- 
ing his errors The Catholics had 
not known the constitution m its 


dignifying, enlarging, and liberali- 
zing 1 influence , but in that House 
they/ would be enlightened m the 
principles and practical influence of 
the British constitution If they 
owed any servile obedience to the 
dictates of their spiritual pistols, m 
that House they would lWe an op- 
portunity of remoung/such preju- 
dices They would thus come to 
learn the trjue dignity of their cn- 
cumst mces, ajid would no longer be 
the nai row-minded bigots \Hm4\they 
had formerly been repicscnted to be 
It was also fair to state that the Ro- 
man Catholic leligion hul been pio- 
fessed by men whose chaiacters re- 
flected honom on Christianity and 
mankind. He might instance Pascal 
and Fenelon, of the lattei of whom he 
would say, that he had been sent 
from Heaven to bless mankind with 
the mildness of his wisdom and the 
efficacy of his example. If there was 
any thing peculiarly distinguishing 
this countiy, it was its being a coun- 
tiy of law, and the meanest of its 
inhabitants felt proud tn submitting 
to that law hi li eland, on the con- 
trary, the lowest of the inhabitants 
might be said to be remarkable ra- 
ther for an habitual abhorrence, than 
for an accustomed observance, of the 
law Let not Englishmen suppose, 
undci such a state of circumstances, 
* that when the lush Catholics were 
admitted into a particip ition of the 
blessings derived iioni the British con- 
stitution, they w ould not he unproved 
in chaiac tei, amehoiateJ m condition, 
and their rational habitsand prejudices 
softened and assuaged He would, 
therefore, m conclusion, only state, 
jtliat with whatever apprehension he 
approached # tlie subject — a feeling 
which the c onviction of its great nn- 
poitance could not fail to unpiess 
lum with — a feeling, which Jiotu his 
heart he certainly did. entertain, (ioi 
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there weic many who krewfwith 
what tenderness and caution }4 hat, 
it It ngth come to a ronclusio i, vlhic !i 
was somewhat in c entrant ty tJ his 
humor opinion on this matter ,) yet 
lie thought that lie It cl now Oocu- 
tamtdj^o'n all winch he had litard, 
id fionf uuch u faction on the sub-’ 
Wt, that th* o! ject of lus right ho- 
ifouiabU friend w as calculated to in- 
jure the ultimate sccuity of the 
countty. * 

tyl 1 'ailning cvme forward on this 
occasion, m stienuous support of Ca- 
tholic concession In lulicule of the 
declaiatum *g unsttran substantiation, 
lie employed the follow mg comp ui- 
son A muuler had been advettisid 
by a magistiate who had heaid that 
a murdci had been committed, and 
that the murdci er wore a wig and 
Spectacles The magistrates aftei- 
wai ds found that no minder had been 
committed , but a man had been ap- 
piehendcd who woie a wig and spec- 
tacles, and he must be hanged, not 
lor minder, but foi wealing the wig 
and spectacles So it w as with the 
Roman Catholic, he had been for- 
merly the object of penal laws, be- 
cause, believing in transubstantia- 
txon, he had been attached to an ex- 
iled family , that family no longer 
existing, he was now punished foi 
believing in transubstantiation. The 
Piotestants, m the time of William 
III , had most severely retaliated the 
laws enacted by the Papists against 
them Fiom that parliament ema- 
nated a series of laws, such as had 
not pi eviously existed m ihc recoi (Is 
of legislation — laws which were of 
such a nature as rendered it probable 
that the fiamer of them had taxed 
Ins imagination to find "out the sore 
points of human natuic to which lie 
might apply them as corrosives — laws 
which set the son against the fathor, 
tilt* wife against the husband, and 


thus conn tei acted all the feelings of 
liature-r-laws which destiny td all the 
comforts of domestic life so long as 
they existed, and exist they did un- 
til the 14th of George J II., al} in full 
foicc atid undmunisiied vigoui By 
them the conforming son coiAl seize 
upon the pioperty ot the ithconfo' m- 
mg fathei , by them the treacherous 
wife could airay hoi self m the riches 
of liti unsuspecting husband , by 
them the orphan heicftc could be 
lobbed by any pluudeitr of Ins pa- 
tiunony , by them there was no faith 
in families no feeling ot socuuty, no 
permanent of secuuty, no domestic 
life In 1774, began the lelaxation 
of this accursed sy stem, winch might 
be said to be completed m 1792, when 
the elective franchise was granted to 
the Catholic, for after that it was 
absuid and inconsistent not to allow 
him to sit m pai Lament Voi three 
centuries we had been electing 
mounds, not to asseit oi improve, 
but to thwait nature , wc had laiscd 
them high above the wateis, and 
they hail stood for many a y ear f i own* 
ing pi oud defiance upon all that at- 
tempted to ci oss them , in the course 
of ages they had been ncaily broken 
down, and the nairow isthmus which 
they now foi med stood between two 
kmched seas , the fountains saw each 
other, and fain would meet. Shall 
we fortify the mounds which are now 
almost m lums, oi shall wc leaVe 
them to moulded aw ay by time ai d 
accident — an event which, though 
distant, was ceitam to happen, and 
which, when it did happen, would 
only confer a thankless favoui > Oi 
shall wc', as has been advised, cut 
away at once the l&tlwms that re- 
mains, and float upon the mingling 
wave thte ark of our common consti- 
tution > 

This vote was earned by the still 
nairow majority of 254 to 243 On 
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the lull going into a committee, a 
long series ot debates ensued upon 
its successive clauses The most im- 
portant amendment moved vias by 
Binkcs, on the 26th of March, 
which Vent to expunge the clause, 
admitting Catholic members to bit in 
PailidnSejQj r lhe amendment was 
supported by the Speaker, who, on 
this oc casion, was exempted from his 
usual necessity of not speaking He 
conceived it a mor#senous question 
whether the Catholics should be ad- 
mitted to the making of laws than to 
the administering of them M al-admi- 
mstration was an evil, but a far inferior 
evil to unjust legislation Law's were 
said to be passed permanently , but 
why was that language used? He 
knew no peimanency that belonged 
to'laws m this country any longer 
than this — that they weie in force as 
long as it might please Parliament 
not to alter them An honourable 
member, he believed the member for 
Bramber (Mr Wilberforce) had said, 
that the admitted members, being in 
^ great minority, might be expected 
to relinquish their faith and to be- 
come Piotcstmts Tlie honourable 
member would pci mit him to lcmark, 
that he (Mr Wilberfoicc) being, foi 
aught he knew, himself a very good 
Protestant, might hope that such a 
conversion might take place , but a 
^good Catholic, on the othei hand, 
would say — “ Give us fiee admission 
into Pailiament, and all its members 
will turn Catholics.*' Believing, then, 
tint it was a proper jealousy which 
excluded Roman Catholics from the 
adnmiMiation ot ceitam laws, he 
must confess that he could not see 
how the same principle ot exclusion 
shouicl not apply to the present case 
'J he honour. bU gentleman, at jhe 
same time, admitted the conduct of 
the Roman Catholics had been not 
only good, but highly meritorious , 
and the excellence of their conduct 


and patriotism had conferred lasting 
bcncMts on their country, and enti- 
tled them to every concession and fa- 
vour which could be granted with- 
out afhctmg the security of the con- 
stitution 

Mr Canning consideied the admis- 
, sion of Catholics to Parp, Anient as 
forming the most ifbporf^ht point, if 
not the whole of the bilf. It was that 
of which, if refused, the refusal w ould 
take much Irom the value of such 
concessions, and of which, ^ conce- 
ded, the concession, if other conces- 
sions of great public importance were 
also granted, would enhance greatly 
their importance It was a point, the 
granting of which, m addition to 
other matters t > which other mem- 
bers and the right honourable person 
who had last spoken had alluded, 
would form the key-stone of that arch 
which they were electing, and com- 
plete that incorporation of interests 
which was the object of those who 
took part in promoting this bilk He 
would, grant, for the argument, that 
onehundred Catholic members should 
be returned, partly from Ii eland and 
paitly from England , he w ould grant 
that they would combine , he would 
grant that they would combine for 
ovci turning the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment ; but, graiiting all this, he 
asked how they were to go about it ? 
It must be — 1st, By force of reason- 
ing , 2d, By force of numbers , or, 
3d, By toi ce alone Was it then to be 
giavely stated, that the eloquence of 
the one hundred membets would suc- 


ceed in perspadmg gentlemen attach- 
ed to the Protestant establishment to 
join them m destroying it, m order 
to make way for the magnificent edi- 
fice of mititd^popciy ? 

Mr Bankcs’s amendment was ne- 
gatived by 223 against 211 

The third reading of the bill took 
plate on the 2d ot April, when a 
warm and lengthened -debate again 
* % 
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ensued, but it was passed wifh a 
somewhat greater nurjoi ity than be- 
fore, (2J6 to 197 ) 

After the bill had been dragged 
thiough the Lower House with such 
difficulty, and by such n mow mrijo- 
nties, it was easy to foicsce its late 
m thal*u^e» region, where the ai is- 
tocracies, bi»h ol chinch and state, 
were m high picdominance lheie 
too, however, it had zealous and 
powciful ulvocateb, and was subject- 
ecl to a d^usbion still more elaborate 
and 'extended. 

The subject was hist lntioduccd by 
Earl Grey, on the 16lh of April, with 
the presentation of t\v o petitions, one 
from the English Catholics m gene- 
ral, the other from six Catholic peers, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Eail of 
Shrewsbury, Lord Arundel, Lord 
Petre, Loid Clifford, and Lord Stoiti- 
ton There did not exist men more 
distinguished for the exemplary dis- 
chaige of their public and private 
duties through all the vanous walks 
of life This would be acknowledged 
even by those who felt themselves 
under the painful necessity of oppo- 
sing their claims. Earl Grey would 
not, unless called upon by unforeseen 
circumstances, take part in the ap- 
proaching discussion, as he could of- 
fer only an irksome repetition of what 
be had often said hefoip He refer- 
red, in general, to his former opinion^, 
and with a full conviction, that every^ 
motive of justice and policy, of Chris- 
tian charity and true religion, and he 
would add, of national gratitude, was 
in their favour, he coulcji not avoid 
anxiously entreating the attention of 
the House to these petitions 

On the motion for the second read- 
ing, made on the same cl ay, the lead 
was taken by the Eail of Donough- 
more, the staunch and established 
advocate of Catholic claims After a 
survey of the successive steps taken 


in furtherance of them, he called the 
particulai attention of the House to 
a voluntary act which had emanated 
fiom the Papal See. The following 
weie the impoitant alterations mad^ 
by the college of the Propaganda Fide 
at Rome, in the oath appointed to be 
taken by the vicars Apostoly lfi Eng- 
1 ind, and the Irish Roman C atholu 
bishops, according to which the fol- 
lowing words, which have caused so 
much misieprcsdhtation at all times, 
were omitted, vi/ — “ Hrereticns, 
schismatic os, et rebell es eidim Domm& 
nostro vel successor ibn s pra diet is pro po* 
testate pei sequar et imjrugnabo And 
with the addition of the following 
words at the c onclusion of the oath 
— “ Har omnia it singula ( o inviolable 
lius obseruabo, quo ce.rlior sum , nfihil 
w ns continent quod juramento fideh- 
tatis mew ctga sucmssimwm N. lie- 
gem, cj usque ad thronnm si trees son 9, 
debite advirsari possit ” He pointed 
out also the new character under 
which the mcasui e stood, coming as 
a bill passed by the other House, af- 
ter the most delibeiate consideiation 
He believed no measuie ever passed 
through Parliament that was more 
completely considered m all its parts. 
And what gave greater weight to the 
manner m which it passed through 
the other House was, that it was not 
examined in the heat of passion, but 
was considered with the utmost mo- 
deration and temperance The hi 1 ! 
effected two objects of extreme im- 
portance It took away the necessi- 
ty of making that dcclaiation which 
brandtd a man for piofessing that re- 
ligion which was professed by the 
gi eater portion of 4 Europe Iheie- 
modellmg the oath of supiemacy he 
approved of as one of the greatest 
bcayties of the bilk This was a very 
great object, because it shewed, that 
that oath, winch was the great oath 
of fidelity to the state, could be taken 
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by the Roman Catholic as well as by 
any other subject, without violating 
bis religious feelings. 

While Lord D thushighly approved 
"taClhe privileges granted by the bill, he 
could Plot but decidedly object to the 
demand of securities appended to it 
He upon the Roman Catholic 

to be in no respect whatevei a suspi- 
cious subject He had pioved himself 
to be any thing but a suspicious sub- 
ject Having been foi twenty-eight 
ygais admitted to the exercise of the 
elective li aneluse, they ought not now 
to impose on him w hat was called ail 
additional security, but which, in fact, 
was no secuuty If he were a Ro- 
man Catholic, lie would say, “ Take 
back your sccuntus, I will not have 
Ahem , and with them also take bick 
tlfe proffered boon.” He said this, 
because be hit that they wanted no 
additional securities , and they ought 
not to insult individuals whom they 
wue about to restore to political pn- 
vileges. Did they not grossly insult 
the Roman Catholics by demanding 
those secunties* Did they not say, 
speaking to the Roman Catholic cler- 
gy, <k It is on your account we have 
kept the laity so long out of the pos- 
session of those good things winch 
other subjects have enjoyed Did 

they not declare to the laity, “ We 
have taken fiom you all youi rights 
and privileges, because you have a 
* lUsaftectcd body of clergy Ife 

knew, and he could st^te, from Ins 
own personal observation, that the 
veiy leverse of this was the truth, 
with respect to the Roman Catholic 
clergy m that part of the united king- 
dom lrom which he came, and, as he 
believed the reflection cast on the 
ihoractei of that body was a most 
unjust one, lie should be ashamed if 
be could for a moment amuse their 
lordships with a notion that any 
shackles ought to be fastened on the 
Roman Catholic clergy as the price 


of concessions that were to be made 
to the laity He did not like the 
print iple of compulsory oaths There 
was a compulsoi y oath, and one also 
imposed on the Catholic clergy, at the 
commencement of the Ficnch revolu- 
tion, w hich they w ore obliged to take 
undei the pain ot depot tatipn But, 
thank God, that was notXlie act of a 
regulai established government 'J he 
prtsent oath was not compulsory on 
those persons who were to derive be- 
nefit horn the bill, but on Hie dergy, 
whose situition would not be* amelio- 
ldted by it Hus oath must be taken 
by every Roman Catholic clergyman, 
though lie had been m orders for hall 
a century, undei the penalty of a mis- 
demetnour Tlitie was nothing in 
the oath which any man need be un- 
willing to swear , but he objected to 
it on punciplc, as a compulsory oath 
The Catholic clergy asked for no- 
thing. liiey only requested to ex- 
ercise their functions as they did at 
present They desned no stipend 
iiom government, they called for no 
extension of pnvilege All they wish- 
ed for was, to be allowed to perfoim 
then duties as herctofoie Their 
Joidslups were not entering into a 
treaty with their Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects It was foi then lordships to 
decide, and it was foi them to receive 
that decision with deference and re- 
spect 1 he noble eail, m conclusion, 
repeated, in the strongest manner, 
lus objections to anything like a ne- 
gative, or veto, upon the appointment 
of the bishops 

The LaiJ of Mansfield opposed the 
bill in the strongest terms, and had 
been confnmed m his objections by 
lus long residence in Catholic coun- 
tnes It wc*ild break down all the 
securities of the Protestant religion, 
without satisfying the Catholics It 
any one supposed that the Catholics 
wbuld ever be satisfied without ha- 
vmgjtheir laity admitted to all offices. 
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without exception oi reduction, and 
without oht lining for their clergy the 
restoration of all benefices and pro- 
perty of the church, and a recogni- 
tion (in punciple at least) of the light 
of that family to reign in this coun- 
try, which had been set aside by the 
Bill of Rights, he was much deceived 
Inordinate X n d leprchensiblc as his 
presumption might be thought, he 
would venture to say, that, in his 
judgment, those who expected the 
Catholics would be content with less 
than this, shewed little foresight., little 
knowledge of mankind m geneial, 
and a? the Roman Catholics in parti- 
cular. It was plain, that the desire 
of controul remained unchanged in 
the church of Rome, though the man- 
ner in which that controul was exer- 
cised was changed according to cir- 
cumstances He was ready to believe 
that the present Pope would not in- 
stigate a massacre of St Bartholomew , 
but when had the church of Rome 
condemned that massacre ? He per- 
haps would not recommend an edict 
of Nantes, hut was that edict ever 
blamed by the church of Rome ? 1 lie 
present Pope, he would admit, might 
giant concessions, but zealots might 
rise to the head of the church, and a 
future Pope reverse what the present 
did The Pope was regarded as om- 
nipotent, and no ai rangement could 
now be obtained winch might not be 
afterwards subject to reversion Ca- 
tholics might at one time be directed 
to submit to thtir lawful sovereign, 
and aftei wards be absolved from their 
allegiance The House ought never 
to forget the fact, that with the ex- 
isting form of government was iii- 
fcepai ably interwoven the Piotcstant 
church , the one could Pot be affect- 
ed without the other. Tyranny was 
the great chaiactcnstic of an unlimit- 
ed monarchy-— caprice and uncertain- 
ty, of a lepubhc , and with the saifte 
unci ling certainty could they tiace. 


in the principles of catholicity, a pre- 
dilection for arbitral y power , in those 
of Presbyterians a democrat! cal tend- 
ency , while m the Protestant govern- 
ment of this country, the great di J -' 
tinguishmg feature had ever 'been a 
pi actical demonstration of all the prin- 
ciples of rational liberty, pC'justu e, 
of order, of equal laws, and steady 
moderation Was the glorious bul- 
wark which exhibited such a spec- 
tacle to an admiring world, and which 
their ancestors had cemented with 
their blood, to be now re-modelled ? 
Was that to be done, too, at a mo- 
ment when the church establishment 
was assailed by open foes, and under- 
mined by secret ones > He gave the 
bill his decided opposition 

The Bishop of London felt it hi® 
duty not, as on former occasions, \o 
give a silent vote against the bill, but 
to state his conscientious objections to 
it In taking this course, he begged 
to disclaim all hostile or iliibual feel- 
ings towards the Catholic body, foi 
such he had never entei tamed, on 
the contrary, his feelings and princi- 
ples weie ever to grant to all classes 
of Ins fellow -subjects the full exercise 
of then religion, without molestation 
or insult, while that lehgion contain- 
ed nothing lepuguant to morals or 
decency I o the Catholics he was 
always ready to giant the unfettered 
enjoyment of then form of worship, 
the free disposition of then property, 
the fullest personal protection , and 
an equal secuiity undtr the laws 
Beyond these was political powei, 
and if he could not giant that, it was 
from a sinccie appiehension foi the 
safety of tiie Protestant establish- 
ment His great objection was, to 
the ichgious punciple of the Catho- 
lics — to % tliat which ltquucd, on their 
part, unlimited submission to a fo- 
leign authority — an autliouty which 
assumed unlimited dominion over the 
consciences, excluding fiom them all 
17 
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exercise of their own reason regard- the duty of arguing this great ques- 
?ng all matters of religion It was a tion calmly and dispassionately. In 
principle of that religion to regard all judging on such a subject, it was ne- 
% dissent in spiritual matters as lebel- cessaty to examine vuy caiefully the 
cqptuinacy, and to requite of its origin of the penal laws against the 
votaries the uniform advocacy of her Catholics, and tlu* changes jn the 
interest and power That was the state of society since their enact- 
genjiineVlpctriiie of the Catholic •ment. His historical knowledge led 
church, as avowed by her orthodox lum to form a conclusion very dif- 
sons. If such, then, was its cliarac- ft lent fiom that which had been 
ter it followed that no oath or con- formed upon*the same subject by the 
tract clashing with that spirit of dis- noble earl who had preceded him , 
cipline, could be deemed by a Catlio- ior not only did past evenU prpve 
lit as lawful 01 valid; and certainly that the Pope could have no influence 
none could be understood as being in this country, but also that he ne- 
taken without a reservation of the ver had any powei m any country, 
nature he had alluded to Hence it except sue li as the king of that coun- 
foJlowed, not that the Catholic, as had try had lent himself to support In 
been invidiously stated, was not to be this country it was not likely that the 
believed upon his oath, but that, when king would lend himself to the sup- 
lie took the obligation, he always kept port of such power , for in it the king 
m view a reservation for the rights must be a Protestant And whilst 
and interests of his chuich The great he was on that subject he begged to 
predominating evil of this bill was, lemnul the House, that the sovereign 
that it divested the established chuich m England was not to be considered 
of the friendly and direct countenance as an individual, but as a corporate 
and suppoit of a Protestant govein- body, sun ounded and attended by 
ment He hoped their lordships would many high officers of state, responsi- 
never give their consent to a mcasuie hie, each and all, for the line of Con- 
go vitally altering the controlling pnn- duct which he pursued Therefore, 
ciple of cveiy branch of government not only the sovereign himself, but 
at home and abroad The bill con- all his ministcis must be Catholics, 
ceded eveiy thing to the laity unac- before any suppoit could be given to 
compamcd with restriction, and it the Pope — a cncumstance so lmpro- 
affixed securities to ecclesiastical re- liable, that he considered the argu- 
gulations, which, it was quite clear, nnent founded upon it as dying away 
from the language used by the Ca- of itself, and therefore unworthy of 
thohe clergy, that if carried, they farther attention The Pope was re- 
must eventually be compelled to duced to that state of insignificance, 
abandon. This being his view of the 01, if he had not had a reluctance to 
case, it was impossible he could coun- tramph upon the fallen, he would 
tenance such a bill. It furnished no have said, to that feeble, ridiculous, 
adequate securities for the safety of and despicable state, which Su W. 
the Piotestant government, while it Blackstone had described as the fit 
proposed at once to withdraw from time for reviewing and softening those 
the church and the state those bar- rigorous edicts against Roman Ca- 
rriers with which their ancestors had tholics which nothing but the most 
fenfced round the glorious constitu- apparent state necessity could for a 
tion they hid reared moment justify Feeling that to be 

The Duke of Sussex felt strongly the nase, and having < 3 ^ earnest de- 
vol xiv part i % • i 
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sire that his fellow Catholic subjects 
should he admitted to a full partici- 
pation of the blessings of the consti- 
tution, he should give his vote in fa- 
vour of the present bill, especially as 
lie considered the securities which it 
demanded from the Catholics to be 
sufficient to preserve the country from 
those danguis which some noble lords 
feared from the passing of it 

Hie Marquis of Buckingham, m 
strongly supporting the cause of 
emancipation, complained that »ts 
supporters were embarrassed, not by 
any increase of talent m their oppo- 
nent but by the perpetual variation 
of the arguments to which they were 
driven They took refuge continually 
behind some new intolerance, which 
was always found as untenable as tlic 
one they had abandoned He was 
ready to prove, by historical argu- 
ment, that the Catholic, as a Catho- 
lic, had never been excluded from 
office in England At the Reforma- 
tion, did Edward VI exclude Catho- 
lics from his council-board ? Certain- 
ly not , his first council consisted of 
Catholics as well as of Protestants. 
He was excommunicated by the Pope 
for the share which he took in pro- 
moting the Reformation Did be 
therefore exclude Catholics from of- 
fices of power and dignity ? cei tainly 
not A rebellion broke out in the 
north in consequence of that excomr 
munication. Who was sent to quell 
it ? the Lord of the Marches, Lord dc 
Clifford, a Catholic. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the Spanish 
Armada was hovering around the 
coasts of England, whom did she ap- 
point to the command of the fleet to 
oppose it ? Lord Howard, of Effing- 
ham, a Catholic Whcfrn did she ap- 
point to the defence of Dover Castle, 
at that time the most important fort- 
ress in the country > a nobleman that 
was a Catholic. Whom, also, did she 
intrust with tfie office of Lord ,High 


Admiral of England, an office of such 
power and importance, that succeed- 
ing ages have considered it dangerous 
to intrust it to any subject, and have f 
then foie placed it in the hapds fr or a 
commission ? Lord Howard, of Ef- 
fingham, a Catholic nobleman The 
lion-hearted daughter of AMiry VIII 
did, indeed, alter the form of the oath 
of supremacy as administered to the 
Commons , but, from a well-founded 
confidence m their loyalty, she did 
not compel the peers to submit to 
that alteration She would not, as 
had been well expressed by lord Ba- 
con, place windows in a man’s breast 
to discover what was passing within, 
and thciefore never excluded the Ca- 
tholics from power James L, though 
the gunpowder plot had been deviled 
to destroy him, shewed towards them 
the same forbearance. In the reign 
of the second Charles, the Catholics 
were excluded fiom power. And 
why ? because they bad been busily 
engaged, or were supposed to have 
been busily engaged, m plots to over- 
throw the government But did that 
measure of exclusion extend to the < 
C atholics of Ireland > by no means 
Did Wilhairf III exclude the Catho- 
lics merely because they were Catho- 
lics ? No The preamble of the pe- 
nal acts passed In his reign all recited 
some positive conspnacy m which the 
Catholics were engaged, and unsuc- 
cessfully engaged, to overthrow the 
government. 

The Bishop of Chester was pre- 
pared decidedly to vote against the 
bill Disclaiming all reflection against 
the Catholics as a body, he yet con- 
ceived that then tenets, excluding the 
members of all other churches from 
the pale of salvation, farmed a wide 
line of%separation, and ivere such as 
made them consider all bargains made 
against the interests of the church to 
be ipso facto a nullity The British 
constitution, as settled at the Revo- 
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lution, was, in all its parts, Anti- 
Catholic ; the King must l»e Anti- 
Catholic, both Houses of Parliament, 
V* Anti-Catholic ; almost every oath for 
^cfifttsstfin to office was in its na- 
tuie Anti-Catholic , every Peer, and 
every Member ol Parliament, weie 
obliged fo^take an oath which was 
Anti-Catholic , every clergyman, be- 
fore his appointment to a benefice, 
was obliged to declare, upon oath, 
that no foreign prince had any juris- 
dictirn in this realm ff tins bill 
should pass, how could a clergyman 
take that oath * Protestantism w is 
the foundation upon which the Bu- 
tish constitution was raised , but 
it Catholic emmcipation should be 
gi anted, all which had been done at 
the Revolution would be undone, and 
all for which their loidships* ances- 
tors had sacnficed their Jives would 
be lost to their posterity 

Ihe Bishop of Noi wich, an excep- 
tion to his brethren, gave a cordial 
suppoit to the bill lie would ask, 
lyliat was the church which it was 
pioposed to secure by disabilities and 
penalties ? No one could venture to 
say that it was notth itc hurchof which 
the lawgivei and head had declared 
that his kingdom “ was not of this 
world " Christianity prohibited every 
harsh, severe, and uni liar i table opi- 
nion If no othei passage of the New 
Testament cnfoiced this liberality, it 
would be sufficient to refer to the 
terms m which the Divine Foundei 
of Christianity reprimanded his dis- 
ciples, who had falsely imagined that 
their religion was to be supported by 
judicial interposition even from Hea- 
ven ; when he told them that they 
knew not what manner of spirit they 
were of 

Lord Rcde&dale took the opposite 
«de Exclusion was the security, 
and the only security, oil which they 
could rely The Roman Catholic re- 
ligion allowed no man complete pos- 


session of his own conscience. 1 lie 
bill professedly proceeded on the 
pi maple of giving security to a Pro- 
testant succession to tlu tin one, and 
to the Protestant churches ol Eng- 
land and Scotland, Rut went on to 
enact whit would certainly undei- 
Vnne the only foundations on which 
that security rested The noble eai 1 
who moved the second reading, dis- 
claimed any wish on the part of the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, or anv 
disposition to interfere with the emo- 
luments of the established chinch 
I Ic said they would rest content *vith 
the aims and free offerings of those of 
then communion When he was m 
Ireland a very diffcicnt sentiment 
prevailed among some of the most 
respc ctablc of the Gath All c body 1 le 
was invited to a house wheic there 
weic present many distinguished per- 
sons , he was the only Protestant 
among them The convei sation turn- 
ed on a provision foi the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy The proposal was, he 
believed, 1(X)/ i-year for parish- 
priests, 2000/ foi archbishops, 1000/ 
for bishops, 100/ for deans, and so 
on, the* whole amounting to about 
200,000/ i-\eai He asked how it 
was to be paid ? and the answer was, 
out of the possessions of the church , 
that the Protestant cltigv nuibt .con- 
sent to give up sufficient foi tint pui- 
pftse , that a piousion, m the shape 
of a rcgium donmn> would not be ac- 
cepted, as it would make the Catholic 
clergy dependant on the crown, and 
lessen the influence they possessed 
over then flocks 

An opposite side w as taken by the 
J^arl of Harrow!)}, who obseived, 
th it one right i everend prelate had 
touched upon tne intolerant doctrines 
of tlie Catholics, such as, that theirs 
was the only true church, and that 
out ctf its pale there was no salvation 
But, was that the only ehurch that 
entei tamed such doc tnnes^ Was not 
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the Presbyterian church of Scotland 
equillv mtoki int ? In 1616, it had 
b^n teen lcquiung tlu Pail lament 
to put down tnd c'<upite all hoie- 
Ucs, find auoruu.glv, the Pailia- 
ment hid p i^cd mouhnmee avaunt 
hereby 1 le did not w ish to icvh c un- 
pleasant h^nni s j o un si that chinch, 
but could any authentic doc mnent be 
produced m which tins intolcmnce 
was disavow uP Nevci tlu less, within 
Sixty ’veus, on the accession ot king 
William, an attempt was nndt at an 
union with Scotland , it was renewed 
in the opening; of the ieign of Anne, 
but it was not until some time at to- 
wards, that it was completed \\ hat 
took place dining those discussions ? 
The kirk of Scotland sole nnily warn- 
ed the Parliament not to concm in 
the toleration ot episcopacy, yet, 
with this dicadful thicat and immi- 
nent danger, the Pailiament of Png- 
land consented to take into its bo- 
som 16 Peers and 45 ( ommoners be- 
longing to that mtolei ant kn k Could 
any man now contend that that union 
had not pioved one of the strongest 
and firmest suppoits of the chinch 
establishment of this country ? 

Hie Bishop of bt Davids opposed, 
and the Lail ot Dai nicy strongly sup- 
ported the bill , but pnticulai atten- 
tion >\as drawn by the sentiments of. 
the Duke of York, equally distin- 
guished by Ins pies Jilt llhisluous 
rank, and by Jus situation as hetr- 
presumptive to the c i ow n His Royal 
Highness lose, he said, with the ut- 
most reluctance, to oppose the second 
reading of the bill , but there were 
occasions on "which it became an in- 
dividual not to step aside, but to 
come forward and Ijoldly avow the 
sentiments which he entertained The 
piesent he consult* ed to be one of 
those occasions, for, were not their 
lordships called upon to sanction a 
measuic, which, it was admitted even 
by its adv<,ates, would effectra great 


change m the constitution is esta- 
blished at tile Revolution of 1688, 
and m the svstem winch hail seated 
Ins Majesty's luuilv on tlu throne, * * 
When lneasuies similar to t he. -pre- 
sent had bun proposed by a states- 
m m, w ho li ul i cmki ul the 19 /ist emi- 
nent set vice', to his county fhis Royal 
liighncss said, he had sticnuously 
opposed them, on i thoiough convic- 
tion of tlicn dangejous tendency 
i he moi die had since heaid the sub- 
ject discussed, the moie lie hid been 
con fumed m the opinion which he 
had then expiessid lie had always 
under s*ood that thf chuiih of Eng* 
land was an mtigi il pa it ot tlu con- 
stitution Long might it remain so * 
But let not tlmr loidslups imagine 
that he was an enemy to toltiition. 
Pie should always be li ippy that every 
sect should have the full cxeitise of 
its rtligion, as long as it did not atket 
the sccimty of the established chinch, 
md as long as it-> members remained 
loyal subject^ Put there was a gieat 
difference betwee n allowing the free 
cm lose of lcligion, and gi mtmg po- 
litical powei As he felt himself in- 
adequate to the task ot entering into 
the details ot the question, and wish- 
ed not to detain those noble Joids who 
were better qualified to tike an ex- 
pansive view of the subject, he should 
only lepcat, that his opposition to the 
bill aiose from pimopks which he 
had emliriced cvci since lie had been 
able to judge tor himself, md which, 
he hoped, lie should cheush to the 
last day of his life. 

4 he Lord Chancellor made an ela- 
borate speech in opposition to the 
bill As the only lay servant of the 
crown, necessarily a Protestant, he 
felt himself peculiarly called upon to 
support the Protestant interest, and 
would do it thiojgh evil and through 
good leport He objected to the 
committal of the bill, being averse to 
its principle, and conceiving that no 
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amendment could make it good. 
Holding m the highest veneration 
the talents, vntues, and wisdom of 
Mr Pitt, lu* felt it Ins unbending duty 
SnYfr ttu>ui lender his own opinions 
He had alw lys It It that it was onL 
of his first duties to m untain the es- 
tablished dligion of tlie countiv Foi- 
tunately foi the country , it Ind adopt- 
ed thepuicst system of Chnstian faith 
in its established ic lignin, by con- 
necting with the law s which e^tublish- 
ed its (lunch, laws secunhg a libel \1 
arid enlightened tol eiation as to those 
who dissented fiom its thuich, it had 
probably placid unon the best and 
surest found itions, the civil and reli- 
gious libel tic s of ill who lived ill the 
kingdom But they were told that 
all this was wiong, and tint they 
should allow evtiy body of Cluisti 111 s 
to take its eh mec in the woi Id lie 
was of a elide rent opinion 1 Ie should 
ever asset t, that in established reli- 
gion was a gieat benefit to a people 
— that the objc ct of such m establish- 
ment was not to make the chinch po- 
litic il, blit to m ike the st ite lcligious 
Such was his firm pci suasion — i pti- 
suasion so shongly entertauu d, that 
he* would much i a then sec a less pure 
system of Chnstian futh established, 
with a liliLial and enlightened toltr- 
ation of those who diUered fiom it, 
under v Inch tolention, we, who ad- 
here to tlu doctiuus oi out piescnt 
estiblished chuicii, might enjoy shel- 
ter and sc unity without powei, po- 
litical powtr, than see this coun- 
tiy without any established elniich 
It was impossible* that the supiemacy 
of the uown could be divided with 
that of the Pope r lo see what suit 
of supremacy the latter claimed, he 
wished their loidslnps to re icl the 
statute of the hist Philip and # Mar\, 
cap 8 Few had lead it , but a moie 
humiliating, a more degrading, a 
more debasing national lecoid, lie 
believed, did not exist m the annals 


of the world No man who would 
read it, could fill to feel alive and 
tremble lest we should ever again 
open a dooi for the enli mce of that 
lion which had nenly devout ed us 
'[ he oath now proposed appeared to 
lnm very inadequate It renounced 
•all authority intcrfeiiiig with the al- 
legiance clue to the ciowm , “but it is 
obvious, thxt tins leaves it cntnely 
v\ ith the parly t iking the oath to de- 
termine foi lnmsclf w hat dees or docs 
not so conflict or intei fere with sijch 
d leg lance, duty, mil obedience Ithas 
also the singular effect, that theJPro- 
testant is now to be i c quirt'd to take a 
stiongc roith in suppoit of ill it which 
Ins conscience would leul him, with- 
out taking any oath, to suppoit, than 
the Roman ( atbolic is to take, whose 
const, enee might lead him, if not 
bound by oath to support U, to dis- 
turb oi w r eaken it lhc Protestant 
is to s weai, that the fortign pi into oi 
prelate has no juusdicticm whatever 
1 lie Roman C atliolic, that lie lias all 
the junsdic non which he, the Roman 
Catholic, minks does not conflict or 
mtei fere with allegiance, civil duty, 
and obedience, as lie understands 
them ” 

lhc noble and learned lord then 
went over the history of England to 
prove the anxious piecautions which 
had alw a\* been taken igainst popery, 
and that if these were less at an tally 
pcuod, it was mertl\ because the 
Piotedant powei w is not then fully 
established “ Without mcmn.g to 
impute, and disavowing the intention 
to impute, to the Rom m Catholics of 
this day some of the tenets v\hich 
some in formei tune? weie said to 
entertain, their opinions, and those 
of then chm efi aie yet such as make 
it seem to be altogether inconsistent 
in a government, settled as essential- 
ly £iotcstint, with a Piotcstant esta- 
blished chuuh, to grant them politi- 
cal po#ver I he thuielie^f England 
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«md Ireland arc non one united Pro- 
testant church What cndtngcis the 
out must cndangei the other If the 
concessions proposed to be glinted 
by tins bill, aie gr.ntcd^ and without 
securities, (and what vanities, that 
will be given has the w isdnm of man 
yet devised >) is it possible to Ik lievc 
that the fLsh Ronnn Catholics will 
make this bdl of concessions a jest- 
ing point ? Demand Jias followed 
limn turn to time upon dun ind, and 
demand will follow liom time to time 
upon demand, till nothing more c in 
be asked, foi till tolentmn of the Ro- 
man Catholics in Ii eland guts way 
to Roman Catholic establishment, and 
Protestant establishment shall be suc- 
ceeded by such a poition of toleiation 
of Protestants, as the Roman Catho- 
lics may lie disposed to allow them 
Ihe times, it is said, aie chmged, 
and the Catholics, it is sud, aic 
c hanged , — be it so , but such change 
docs not affect the soundness of the 
puncipks upon which tins kingdom 
h is established itself as a “ Protest- 
ant kingdom/ with the powers of the 
state in Piotcstant hands, and with a 
Protestant church establishment, and 
toleration, — toleration fiom time to 
time enlarged to the utmost extent 
the public welfares ill adm it — but to- 
luation only — lor those who dissent 
born it. It maj be that the church 
of Rome itself his changed some of 
its tenets Its Protestant advocates 
tell us so, — its Roman Catholic de- 
fenders deny it But we are led not 
to doubt that the present Pope has 
rc-t stahl ished the order of the Jesuits, 
— that the Inquisition wasievived, — 
we have heard of bulls against Pro- 
testant societies distributing the 
Scriptures, — we have heard of trans- 
actions respecting bishops in Bel- 
gium, — we hear of the establishment 
at Stonyhurst, — we hear of Jesuits 
the it, though we are told the I*opo 
does not c^iscnt to their establish- 


ment in countries winch arc not will- 
mg to receive them , and we might 
ask where the person at the head of 
the Stonjhuist establishment now is tjr 
and for ivhat purpose he is wh^Wf^t. 
is said to be **’ The noble lord finally 
quoted the opinions of Blacjkstone, 

C laie, and Hardwick, support of 
his own 

Lord Gienviile came forward in 
decided suppoit of the bill Much as 
lie had considered the subject since 
the time when he had last the honour 
ot addicssing then loidships, he was 
but the more stiengt honed m lus firm 
conviction, that there was no w T ay m 
which it w r as possible for Parliament 
to convey so great a benefit to the 
people of this united icalm, as by 
giving effect to the pnnciple ot the 
proposition before them ►Such a 
measure, tending to such a pui pose, 
and brought hcloie them in such a 
manner, he had never expected to 
see met by a discussion m which the 
question of the pnnciple of the bill 
was evaded b\ verbal objections to 
its clauses The learned lord on the 
woolsack had endeavouied, by point- 
ing out inaccuracies in language, or 
some inconsistencies in the clauses, 
to induce their lordships not to read 
the bill a second time, which was a 
necessary preluninaiy to the com- 
mittee, in which those inaccuracies 
could be couccted, and those incon- 
sistencies obviated In all that the 
learned lord had said on the subject 
ot religious belief, m all he had ad- 
vanced with respect to the import- 
ance of religion, in every point ot 
view that could be imagined, on the 
prospeuty and happiness of every na- 
tion, he, tor one, was perfectly pre- 
pared to agree In all that the learn- 
ed loud had uttered respecting his 
attachment to the Protest int religion, 
as being, according to lus conscien- 
tious feeling, the purest church m 
doctrine, and the best m discipline, 
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that ever appeared in the Christian 
world, he entirely concurred. lie 
admitted the superiority of the doc- 
trines of that church, over what he 
c pnsidered, with the learned lord, to 
be^fRt* gross errors of the church of 
Rome No man could be impressed 
with\*,more deep and decided con-» 
viction ot the truth of the grounds on 
which that belief was built, or of the 
firmness of the principles on winch it 
rested He was as anxious as the 
learned lord, or any other individual, 
could be, to pieserve the Protestant 
church in all its punty — No person 
could feci more strongly the neces- 
sity ot upholding the establishment 
undei which that faith was adminis- 
tered to the subjects ot this kingdom, 
and which torm ot ecclesiastical hier- 
archy he consideied, as the learned 
lord had done, to be insepaiably con- 
nected with the civil government ot 
the country On these points no mail 
living held more decided opinion^ 
And if the question were to he de- 
cided, whether it was possible to 
unite m one faith, and to rule under 
one ecclesiastical establishment, and 
that the ecclesiastical establishment 
of the church ot England, every heait 
and soul that owed allegiance md 
duty to the government ot this realm 
— Nothing could be moie grateful to 
his mind— nothing could be more m 
unison with his feelings, tlnn to assist 
m such an effort But did reason 
teach their lordships that a moral re- 
volution of this nature could be effect- 
ed i Did experience give them any 
encouragement to hope it 9 And it 
not, would they waste in ineffectual 
wishes for that which they knew to 
be unattainable, that time, that la- 
bour, and that exertion, which ought 
to be applied to the consideration of 
the means of rendering the difference 
which did unfortunately exist, and 
which it was not possible to lemove, 
less susceptible of evil to the inhabi- 


tants of both parts of this united king- 
dom, than at this hour it was unhap- 
pily found to be > It was unhappily 
the policy of this country, for a long 
course of years, to endeavour, by op- 
pression, by severity, by confiscation, 
by punishment oPevery description, 
either to reduce or to annihilate the 
rel igious opinions that pi evaded in Ii e- 
land , or, at all events, to destroy any 
facilities tljat existed for dissemina- 
ting them To the success of that ex- 
periment he need not call the atten- 
tion ot their lordships So fai # lrom 
accomplishing the intended purpose 
— so far from putting down opinions, 
no method could be more success- 
fully employed by those who wished 
to piod uce a contrary cftect than the 
method ot oppression and persecu- 
tion l 1 he noble lord then went over, 
at great length, the arguments which 
he had befoie repeatedly urged in fa- 
voui of this measure 

The Earl of Liveipool would have 
been willing to make some addition 
to the concessions of 1793 , but the 
bill went so far, and, in order to make 
it possible for lnm to vote for it, must 
be so completely cut down m the 
committee, that he did not think it 
possible for him to vote for its going 
into one Without piejudging the 
question, whether certain minor points 
might or might not be granted, his opi- 
nion was this, — that the great direct 
influence ot the state in parliament, 
and in the privy council, ought to be 
kept where it was , and so thinking, 
the more honest and manly course 
was, to take his stand upon the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and not to disappoint 
expectation by suffenng it to go into 
acommittee. Among other arguments, 
he represented that, though they set 
out with a declaration to maintain the 
Established Church and the Protes- 
tant succession, he was satisfied, if the 
hill should pass, that {he principle of 
a Pr^otestajit succession could not be 
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.maintained in this country. If the 
resumptive heir to the throne should 
e of the Catholic religion, might he 
not say, u Am I to be the only man 
in the kingdom, with the exception 
of the Lord Chancellor, who is to be 
prohibited from worshipping his God 
according to the dictates of his con- 
science? You have the President of 
the Council a Catholic, you have the 
Secretary of State a Roman Catholic, 
and the Judges of the King's Bench 
Roman Catholics , and I am not mot c 
hostile than they are to the support of 
the Established Church " What an- 
swer ciOuld be given, and what, on the 
other hand, would be the feeling ot 
those of the same religion with the 
heir to the crown, if a punishment 
were inflicted for that belief ? It the 
bill passed, and the securities were 
refused or rejected by the Catholics, 
the country might hereafter be ex- 
posed to all the dangers of religious 
persecution 1 his bill, w Inch was call- 
ed a measure of grace and favour, how 
was it received — how was it looked at 
in Ireland ? Was there more than one 
opinion respecting it among the cler- 
gy of that counti y ? 1 he more he re- 
flected on the subject, the more lie 
was convinced that, by this measure, 
they were sapping the foundation of 
all the great establishments of the 
country, both of church and state 
The Marquis of Lansdowne warm- 
ly supported the cause of the Catho- 
lics He challenged the learned lord, 
or the noble earl, to adduce a single 
instance in which the Catholics had 
not shewn themselves the promote! s 
of the good fortunes of the country, 
and participators m its bad fortunes. 
To the tried fidelity of the Catholics 
the learned lord owed h» seat at pre- 
sent on the woolsack, and the learned 
prelates their mitred dignity But for 
the Catholic population of the king- 
dom, whose faith their lordships h<td 
laboured to exterminate* they would 


never have come with safety out of 
that struggle through which they had 
passed, and in the course of which, 
during a period of twenty years, there 
had been no instance of Catholic trg»*^ 
son. Catholic cowardice, or Catnolic 
infidelity It had been said by an 
eminent divine, that the Catholics had 
a leaning to arbitrary power, and the 
Presbyterians to republicanism Both 
assertions were, perhaps, equally un- 
founded, and, for a conti adiction of 
one of them, he might appeal to the 
conduct of the Peers of Scotland who 
had sat m that House since the Union, 
of whom it could be said, that the 
bicdth of calumny durst not accuse 
them of advocating republican prin- 
ciples. 

Lord Sidmouth, on the contrary, 
stated the painful feelings with which 
he felt himself called upon to oppose 
the bill, chiefly on the giound, that 
the Catholic lthgion was hostile to 
civil and religious libeity On the 
other hand, Viscount Melville, Loid 
Ashburton, and Loid Somers, gave 
their voices in favour of the Catho- 
lics 

After this long and elaborate de- 
bate, which had occupied two suc- 
cessive nights, the vole was at length 
called for r lhe issue, as had been 
foreseen, was such as to terminate 
the measure for this session, the se- 
cond reading being negatived, only, 
however, by the moderate majority 
ot 39, (159 to 120) 

The present session presented a 
crisis in a constitutional question of 
still more vital importance, — that of 
paihamentary reform A step was 
taken which came pretty decidedly 
under that description. It was, how- 
evtr, of, that specious nature, and at- 
tended with such unquestionable be- 
nefits, that only the most decided 
alarmists could apprehend danger 
from it. 
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The disfranchisement of Gram- 
pound had been already determined , 
and this measure had at once punish- 
ed a signal example of corruption, 
a^d cleared the representation of one 
of ilSTYnost unquestionable blemishes 
The question arose next, what was to 
be made of the extinguished votes 
Tile proposal, first made by the high 
advocates of establishment, that they 
should be transferred to the neigh- 
bouring hundreds, had giadually died 
a way 1 his went only, to maintain 

that bloated excess of representation, 
for which Cornwall was notorious, 
while it withheld representation from 
a number of districts to which a great 
modern growth of piospeuty and po- 
pulation had given a natuial claim 
to it 

On the 12th February, Lord John 
Itus^ell moved the order ol the day 
for the House resolving itself into a 
committee on the subject He lepre- 
sented, that out of twelve ol the Di- 
gest towns m England, five were to- 
tally without rtpiesentation in that 
House lhe county of York contain- 
ed, he believed, 6,000 squaie miles, 
and 1,000,000 of inhabitants, and w is 
repiesented byonty 30 members .while 
the county of Cornwall, which was m 
every respect compaiatively inferior, 
had 44 ? members in that House He 
was decidedly of opinion that Leeds 
was the moie proper place to fix upon 

Mr Gienfcll suppoited the piopo- 
sition, although he had been accus- 
tomed to resist all geneial undefined 
and visionary plans of refoim 

Mr U Martin was dctei mined to 
oppose the bill at every stage. It 
was known that the two or three last 
elections which had intervened since 
the acts of bribery were committed, 
were c onductedm an unexcej^ionable 
mannei, and the two members le- 
turned were most honourable men, 
and those whom, perhaps, the House 
would fust select for any ol the im- 


portant business of their committees 
Whatever, therefore, might have been 
the former transgressions of any of 
the electors of Grampound, they had 
been since amply redeemed by their 
subsequent conduct 'I hey ought first 
to supply the existing lemedy, by ad- 
ministering the bnbery oath 

Mr Lockhait defended the bill, 
conceiving that a writ sent to Gram- 
pound was considered there as a writ 
of venditioni exponas He objected, 
however, to tile admission of the prin- 
ciple of scot and lot, which would 
make, he thought, too venous a change 
m the mixed monarchical forn#of the 
British government 

Mr Da vies Gilbert also thought 
the line and well tempered equipoise 
would be ovci tinned, if they added 
to the scot and lot i lght of voting in 
the country Popular opinion had 
been well described to have had its 
due operation m that House Indeed 
he thought they were rathei more 
disposed than otherwise to adopt the 
temporary opinions of the people out 
of doois He revived the plan of ta- 
kingm the adjoining hundreds, which 
was strongly reprobated by Mr Phi 
lips and Mr II Guiney 

Mi J W Ward supported the mea- 
sure, conceiving it to be in no degree 
one of general parliamentary reform. 
Leeds had been suggested, upon the 
principle of thus giving an increase 
to the representation of the commer- 
cial interest Undoubtedly country 
gentlemen weie among the most re- 
spectable classes in that House, and 
yet — (and he might say so without 
offering any, even the slightest, dis- 
l aspect to them) — they weie not the 
pei sons who weie best calculated by 
their habits,# or by their inclinations 
the best disposed, to enter into all 
those complicated but important com- 
meicicd details and inquiries which 
ftAmed so large and so necessary a 
portion of the businessf of Parliament. 
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What was the great defect m our 
constitution ? This that our exten- 
sive manufacturing towns were not 
represented What had been the sub- 
ject of some complaint against that 
House, was, that they would do no- 
thing in the shape of a reform or an 
improvement Foi his own part, at- 
tached as he was to the constitution, 
even in its present shape, he would 
not go out of his w ay to effect any 
change m it , but when £o salutary a 
measure might be adopted without 
the .slightest disadvantage, but with 
a tendency to remedy a defect, on all 
hands* acknowledged (as m the case 
of the corruption of this boi ough) to 
exist, he must give it his support If 
he lived m an old and venerable 
house, where he had been accustom- 
ed to reside from his infancy, and a 
part of that house ill-built and ruin- 
ous fell down, he should not, m re- 
building or repairing it, feel himself 
bound to adhere to its original incon- 
venience and ugliness. 

Mr C Wynn took a different view 
of the subject. He certainly prefer- 
red transferring the franchise to Y ork , 
because, by that means, they would 
get rid of another great inconveni- 
ence— and that he would explain H e 
had no hesitation in saying, that the 
number of freeholders in the county 
of York was so great that they could 
not conveniently exercise their elec- 
tive franchise m one place within the ' 
usual time. By the accounts which 
they had of the la9t election contest- 
ed there, it appeared that the booths 
to the latest moment were quite full , 
and that even to the close there were 
many individuals who could not poll 
At that election no fewer than 26,000 
freeholders polled He*did feel that 
the subdivision of those votes would 
be a great convenience, m the way 
which had been proposed by the ho- 
nourable mover of that clause • 

Mr 1. Robmson and Mr B Ba- 


thurst supported Mr D Gilbert's 
amendment of transference to the 
hundreds, while Mr Wilmot,MrLen- 
nard, and Mr Littleton, defended the 
onginal motion 

After a reply from Lord JohfTTtus- 
sell, Mr D Gilbert's amendment was 
r negatived without a divisions 4 rhen, 
however, Mr Beaumont, member for 
Yorkshire, rose, and lollowmg up Mr 
Wynn's views, proposed the trans- 
ference to the county of York, which 
would thuschave tw'o votes for each 
of its two ridings 

Mr Stuart Wortley, however, rose 
in decided opposition to this motion , 
urging, that m giving two additional 
members to the county of York, no- 
thing was done for the improvemeni 
of the representation Every free, 
holder m that county had some one 
present in the House of Commons to 
speak for lnm, and to protect las in- 
terests , but m Leeds, as m other 
great towns, there w r as an immense 
body of persons m the habit of think- 
ing upon political subjects, who had 
no organ whatever in that House 
wheieby to express themselves It 
was a most consideiable advantage to 
the House to have within it the im- 
mediate representative of a large body 
of men, and particularly of a large 
body of manufacturers Yorkshire 
was accustomed to meet as a whole 
county, and it was the boast of its in- 
habitants that it carried with it more 
weight, from its great extent, than 
any county in England True, there 
were separate ridings, and each ri- 
ding had its separate lord-lieutenant, 
and its separate clerk of the peace , 
but there were no meetings of ridings 
The gentlemen met at the assizes, 
and upon grand juries , and every- 
where n was a meeting of the county 
of York, not of a separate riding It 
was a mistake to suppose that York, 
as a county, had a very great num- 
ber of voters. Upon that point, Yoik- 
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shire was far exceeded by Lancashire 
— Lancashire having 60,000 voters, 
-ind York, at the last election, only 
26,000 

This amendment was negatived by 
theTarge majority of 70, (136 to 66 ) 

1^ still remained, in a town of 
70,000 inhabitants, to fix the numbe* 
and qualifications of the voter*! The 
oiigmal mover had fixed the payment 
nt a rent ot 10/ a-year Mr Stuart 
Woitley, on the 2d Mai ch, proposed 
m amendment, making the amount 
20/, which Mr Peel observed, would 
--till leave two oi three thousand 
voters. Lord Milton proposed the 
general admission of all household- 
er After some discussion. Lord 
Milton’s amendment was negatived 
by HO; (182 to 66 ) Mi Stuart Wort- 
lev's was then earned by a majority 
ol 1 18 to 94 

After this change, the bill was 
tin own up by the onginal movei, as 
piesenting an aspect which no longer 
fitted it to receive his countenance 
and support It was taken up, how- 
c vtr, by Mr Stuait Wortley, under 
whose auspices it passed through its 
different stages m the Commons. 

The bill was now carried to the 
Loids, where it had naturally to ap- 
prehend a much more serious oppo- 
sition Accordingly, when, oil the 
10th of May, the Eai 1 of Carnarvon 
moved the second reading — an opi- # 
nion hostile to it was intimated by 
the Lord Chancelloi, the Earl of 
Westmoreland, and even by the Earl 
ot Lauderdale The Earl of Liver- 
pool, however, supported it. lie con- 
suleied the right of election as a pub- 
lic trust, granted, not for the benefit 
of the individual, but tor the public 
good The elective tranchise had no 
analogy to the right ot (uoperty, 
though it had some to the rights ot 
their lordships as peer* , because they 
sat in that House, not toi then own 
benefit, but foi that ot the public. 


At the same time, as the power of 
voting was attended with great be- 
nefit to the individual, he would not 
vote it away upon mere grounds of 
expediency ; but if a case of abuse 
were proved, he would then give his 
vote without hesitation Now, he 
certainly conceived, that if ever cor- 
ruption had been exposed, it was in 
the present instance The usual prac- 
tice had hitherto been not to transfer 
the elective franchise, but to extend 
it to the hundred In the cases in 
which that had been done, he bad 
highly approv ed of the enactment ; 
and if he should adopt a different 
course on tins occasion, it should be 
only because he did not think that 
the same remedy would apply. The 
situation ot Grampound made it im- 
possible to throw that borough open 
to the hundred without great incon- 
venience It was well known that 
Cornwall abounded with boroughs ; 
but, though there were more bo- 
roughs m Cornwall than m any other 
county, there were not more Cornish 
membeis in the House* To throw 
open those boroughs to the hundreds, 
would be to make that which was 
only an evil in theory, one in reality; 
for it would make the representa- 
tion more local, and exclude per- 
sons from other parts of the country 
from a participation m it. At the 
same time, he had a great objec- 
tion to one part of the remedy pro- 
posed He objected to the transfer to 
Leeds upon ail arbitrary qualification, 
which would either admit too gieat 
a number of electois, or give rise to 
discontent He thought it would, 
therefore, be better to have recourse 
at once to broad aiul fixed principles, 
which could be done by giving two 
additional members to the populous 
county ot York So many difficulties 
attended the transfer of the elective 
franchise to Leeds, that he did not 
see his way out ot tllem , but it two 
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members were added to the represen- 
tation of Yorkshire, the House would 
then take and transfer the right of 
election as it found it, without the 
necessity of creating any fre-di rules 
or qualifications Hut, should their 
lordships object both to Leeds and to 
Yorkshire, there w as anothci course 
which might be still more beneficial. 
Parliament might, after disfranchi- 
sing Ciampound, authorize his Ma- 
jesty, through the exercise of his pre- 
rogative, to order that two members 
should be returned for any place w Inch 
he might think proper, or to rev ive 
an old borough 

Lord Lansdowne protested against 
the last suggestion of the noble lord , 
but, though he would prefer f eeds, 
would not object to the transference 
to Yoik, if it should appeal to be the 
sense of the House 

The second leading took place w lth- 
out opposition , but Loid Luuler- 
dale, fiom whom very different views 
might have been expected,, pei ^evei rd 
in his opposition On the 14th of 
May, he hi ought forward a motion, 
that a committee should be appointed 
to report the names of the majoi, 
aldermen, and freemen of the corpo- 
ration of Grampound, distinguishing 
those against whom evidence of bn- 
bery had been given, fiom those 
against whom no evidence had been 
given He thought it then loidships 
had fairly cons] deied the case, they 
never could have beta induced to 
vote for the second reading of this 
bill, winch appeared to him one of 
the most unjustifiable mcasuies ever 
assented to by Parliament Hew ould 
not dwell on the singularity of the 
case. Hie bill did not act on any 
case of corruption which *had taken 
place at the last election, or at the 
one previous to the last, but it went 
as far back as the 1st of Ftbruaiy, 
1816 He was ready to admit, that' 
all those electors whohad been proved 
to have received monqy outfit to be 


considered as corrupt. But, accord- 
ing to the evidence on which the 
bill professed to proceed, it appeared 
that, <?f the persons against whom 
evidence had been given, only nine- 
teen possessed the light of voting, 
whilst theie remained twenty-five 
electors against whom not a tittle of 
evidence had been given. 

The Lord Chancellor also express- 
ed the stiongest hostility to the mea- 
sure, which lie considucd complete- 
ly uiecoiicikible to tlic laws and 
constitution of this countiy Jt was 
both a bill of pains and penalties, and 
an ex post facto law Whit was a 
bill of puns and penalties, it the pic- 
si nt, w Inch inflicted op innoc t nt nit n 
the punishment daconly to the guilty, 
was not one •* and a scveiei punish- 
ment too than the law had piowded 
even for the guilty 

Fail Bithuist also contended foi 
the throwing into the hundicd, and 
Lord Rcdesdalc objected to making 
population the scale loi lepicsenta- 
tion, which would rtnt w the sj stun 
of the French convention r lhe mo- 
tion, however, which had evidently 
m view to dt feat the object of the 
bill, was opposed by Loid Livcipool, 
and negatived 

On the 21st of Ma), the final dis- 
cussion c nne on The Lord t han- 
ccllor moved the transference of the 
yight of election to those bingesst's 
who bad not been convicted of bn- 
ber> Aftei a shoit debate, however, 
in which Lord Hairovvby and Loid 
Melville defended the bill, it was ear- 
ned by a majority of 60 to 2G 

Loul Liverpool then moved the 
transference to Y T oik, which, notwith- 
standing some objection, was carried 
without a division 

The 1X11 thus altcicd, on being 
earned back to the House of Com- 
mons, met with a cold reception 
Loul Milton, how ever, though he 
would have thought it much better 
that the franchise should have been 
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transferred to Leeds, did not deem it 
advisable on this account to hazard 
the los-. of the bill 

All Stuart Woitley, on the other 
ban b thought that the Louis had 
pined them m «i ciucl situation, and 
li id -exceeded thtir powcis by ma- 
king so £reat a change on the bill* 

I le < onteived that the county ot Yoik 
■would be moic injured than benefit- 
ed by having two additional mem- 
bers , and pioposed to reject this bill, 
to ague to a second, tdi the distian- 
clnsc merit simply , and afterwards 
considei to what place the franchise 
should be transtentd 

Lord Castlueagh however, with- 
out giving any opinion on the altera- 
tion, dettnded the right of the Up- 
pei House to make it , and Lord John 
Russell concurnng m Lord Milton's 
view of the subject, the Louis' amend- 
ment was agieed to without a divi- 
sion 

This partial success of the principle 
of p nhamentary relorm encouraged 
its suppoiters to hung foiwaid pio- 
positions to that effect, ot a more 
general nature The fiist and most 
sweeping was introduced by Mr 
Lambton, on the 17th of April He 
began with repiescnting, that the in- 
creased intelligence of the lower or- 
deis, and the attention now bestowed 
by them on politic il subjects, called 
loudly for an extension of the right 
of voting To enforce the necessity 
of this, he drew a gloomy pictuie of 
the state of the nation ** We have,” 
said he, “a national debt of more than 
850,000,000/ — an annual expenditure 
of 53,000,000/ — a taxation the most 
burthensome and oppressive m the 
known world, and yeaily decreasing 
m productiveness, in the same pro- 
portion that it inci eases m severity— 
a sinking fund, which is the veriest 
delusion that evei was attempted to 
be practised on a country— our com- 


merce in a state of the greatest de- 
pression — an agricultural interest pe- 
titioning from all quartets, and de- 
claring its inability to exist without 
a piotection which, U afforded, would 
lrntate, pci haps greatly injure, a ma- 
nufacturing intei cst ah eddy exposed 
to the gieatest difficulties in its higher 
quarters, and whose working classes 
aie nearly reduced to staivation 
“ We hawe, besides, a standing army 
of moi e than 80,000 men, an object 
always of the most constitutional jea- 
lousy to our ancestors, although it 
seems of none to us, the existence 
oi winch was even assigned as one of 
the reasons for deposing James IL 
We hive a system of corruption ift 
the gieatest activity, by which seats 
m this Yssembly arc publicly adver- 
tised for sale, and as publicly and 
notoi lously bought and sold — and, to 
complete our domestic picture, we 
are repeatedly alarmed by accounts 
of treasons and conspiracies , nay, it 
was but last night that we were told 
by a noble loid, the Secretary at 
War, that we were only m the first 
>ear ot domestic peace' Our gaols 
are overflouing, and our eyes are 
shocked, and the better sympathies 
ot our nature disgusted, by the most 
baibarous and unnecessary execu- 
tions — the effect of the impolitic se- 
venty of our cununal laws 

<f If wc turn our eyes outwards, we 
find no accession of national honour 
or character to make up for ourbank- 
mpt and miserable state at home. 
Repeated violations of public faith 
and solemn pledges, recorded to our 
eternal disgrace, m the transfer of 
Norway — the base abandonment of 
Genoa — tli£ partition of Saxony — the 
surrender ot Parga — A steady and 
undcviatmg support of all those feu- 
dal abuses and despotisms, which it 
as the object of the holy alliance to 
bolster up it possible , evinced, I say, 
most unequivocally, by our repeated 
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adoption of an act the most repug- 
nant to the free principles, although 
not to the present practice, of the 
British constitution, I mean the Alien 
Bill — An utter indifference to the 
struggles of a people contending for 
constitutional liberty ; when a firm 
remonstrance, breathing the genuine 
spirit of English freedom, might have 
arrested the invading arms of Aus- 
trian barbarism, and prevented a war 
which has too unhappily succeeded, 
Tor the moment, in its sacrilegious aim, 
the repression of freedom, and the 
riveting again of chains which an ef- 
fort of just and noble resistance had 
peacefully broken All these, and 
many other characteristics of our fo- 
reign policy, which I need not now 
mention, have degraded us m the 
eyes of the people of the continent, 
and rendered us with them objects of 
distrust, suspicion, and hatred " 

This could not be wondered at, 
when the present state of the repre- 
sentation was considered, the gene- 
ral result of which was, that, by di- 
rect nomination — by the existence of 
“boroughs, where some twenty, fifty, 
or one hundred voters are septennial- 
ly bought and sold like cattle in a 
fair— by the influence of government, 
which, owing to the small number of 
electors, as compared with the popu- 
lation of the empire, can but rarely 
and partially, and then most expen- 
sively, be resisted — a majority is al- 
ways to be procured for the admini- 
stration of the day — a majority, form- 
ing a body, the most convenient, the 
most pliable, the most manageable, 
that the wit of man could invent, 
sanctioning measures solely on the 
principle of ministerial recommenda- 
tion, without any reference to the ex- 
pressed wishes of the people. 

The general outline of his plan was 
expressed as follows — " In order that , 
the people may- be fairly and ade- 
quately represented m the leg slatuse, 


and the balance of the constitution 
thus restored, it is necessary, m n»y 
opinion, that there should be an ex- 
tension of the elective franchise lo 
the unrepresented classes contribu- 
ting directly to taxation — copyhold 
ers, leaseholders, and householders 
that all venal, corrupt, and‘decayid 
boroughs, should be disfranchised , 
and that there should be a recurrence 
to triennial parliaments, accompanu d 
by such restrictions on the expenses 
of elections, as could easily be ac- 
complished under a reformed sy&ttm, 
but which now it is quite impossible 
to effect, and useless to attempt " 

Irom a survey of English history, 
Mr Lambton was convinced, that 
down to the 23d Henry VI , all frte- 
men had been entitled to vote It 
was then that the treacherous and 
tyrannical measure had been adopted 
of requiring freehold property to the 
amount of 40s. a-year The princi- 
ple of election, however, still pre- 
served some degree of punty, but 
since that time, it had gradually fallen 
into its present lamentable state of de- 
cay and imperfection. 

The honourable gentleman then 
stated the leading features of Ins bill, 
which were, — 1st, To divide the coun- 
ty into districts , each of which should 
return one representative, for which 
all householders should vote , 2d, 
Adding copyholders and leaseholders 
to the county representation , and, 
3d, Repealing the Septennial Act, 
and limiting the duration of Parlia- 
ment to three years He then detailed 
all the processes according to which 
the nomination was to take place 
u With regard to eligibility," he obsei- 
ved,“all ambassadors, and persons ac- 
cepting o dices under his Majesty, the 
duties of which are to be executed 
abroad, will be deemed ineligible, and 
if previously elected, their seats wdl 
be vacated on such acceptance ; as, 
under those circumstances, it would 
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be morally impossible for them pro- 
perly to discharge their duties to the 
constituents 1 have not made any 
provision disabling other placemen or 
pensioners from sitting in Parliament ; 
because, however much such a measure 
may.be desirable and necessary in an 
unreformgd, I do not think it required* 
in a refoimed, House of Commons 
An individual accepting a place or 
pension, will be immediately amenable 
to the judgment of his constituents , 
who, if they disapprove of his conduct, 
will have the opportunity of express- 
ing that opinion in the most efficacious 
mode, by ceasing to return him as their 
repi esentative.*' 

This proposition gave rise to a very 
extended debate, which was continued 
for two nights It received the un- 
qualified support of Mr Hobhouse, 
Sir Robert Wilson, Lord Bury, Mr 
W Williams, and Mr Bennett It was 
argued against, in toto, by Mr Wilmot, 
Mr Horace Twiss, Mr Stuart Wort- 
ley, Mr Martin of Galway, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Other 
members, who conceived some reform 
to be necessary, declared themselves 
wholly unable to go the sweeping 
length proposed by the honourable 
mover. 

Mr Abercromby said, there were 
two modes of reform for the country 
to adopt — one of them calculated to 
introduce into the government so many 
important alterations, that he could 
never consider it m any other light 
than that of a revolution , the other, 
of such a nature as would repair and 
improve, without demolishing, the fa- 
bric of the constitution Of this latter 
reform he professed himself a warm 
and steady advocate, at the same time, 
he felt it necessary to state, that he 
never could, under any circumstances, 
give his assent to the plan of reform 
proposed by his honourable friend, the 
member for Durham If carried into 
effect, he could view it in no other 


light than as tending to a complete re- 
volution 

Lord Milton believed, that the opi- 
nion of the great mass of the people 
was, that there ought not only to be a 
change of men, but of measures also. 
He nevertheless cotild not agree to the 
motion, which, however beautiful' la 
theory, would be productive of a a 
many difficulties as it would tend to* 
remedy. TJie House ought to be the 
representation, and not the delegation, 
of the people 

Captain Maberly strongly objected 
to the present bill , it started upon a 
wrong principle, by recognizing nouse- 
holders as competent to vote, it made 
property the basis of the right of vo- 
ting, and if property was made the 
basis, the number of votes ought to be 
increased, on a scale graduated accord- 
ing to the value of that property, and 
in proportion as householders were 
taxed , but to make property the ba- 
sis, and then proceed on a principle of 
equality, was an objection not to be 
overcome. He believed it expedient 
that both the Peers and the Crown 
ought to have some influence in that 
House He did not think it should 
too exactly represent the will of the 
people He could refer to histoncal 
facts to shew, that a House of Com- 
mons, wholly returned and influenced 
by the popular will, was not the best 
.for promoting the prospenty of the 
country. 

On the other hand, Mr Ricardo's 
only regret was, that his honourable 
friend did not propose the introduction 
of voting by ballot, which, he thought, 
would be a greater security for the 
full and fair representation of the peo- 
ple than airy extension of the elective 
franchise Th£ people would then vote 
for the man whom they should consi- 
der as best calculated to support their 
interest, without any fear of the over- 
whelming influence of tfoeir superiors 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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was almost tempted to allow the ques- 
tion to be decided by the honourable 
members on the other side, in the full 
confidence that it would be negatived, 
for certainly no two members on that 
side seemed to be of the same opinion 
with regard to the plan which had 
been detailed by the honourable mem- 
ber for Duiham. 

From the beginning of the debate, 
Mr Lambton had to corpplain of an 
indifference approaching to contempt, 
marked by the thm attendance, espe- 
cially on the ministerial side The mo- 
tion was lost by only 55 to 4*3 ; but 
the snffallness of the majority was pret- 
ty evidently owing to the opposite 
side not having cared to muster their 
strength A singular incident attend- 
ed this vote Mr Lambton himself, 
with two or three of his friends, ha- 
ving gone out, as he stated, to obtain 
some refreshment, which report stated 
to be obtained at a splendid dinner at 
Mr M A Taylor’s, the vote took 
place before his return Mr Lambton 
observing a smile on the face of seve- 
ral members, complained to the House 
of the implied insult The Speaker 
admitted, that no member could receive 
any treatment inconsistent with deco- 
rum , but submitted, whether the cir- 
cumstance was such as could be pre- 
ferred as a charge. 

After some discussion and apology, 
Mr Brougham declared, that the ur-* 
cumstance arose from pure accident, 
which might have happened to the 
most attentive member of that House 
Indeed, if there was one member more 
attentive than another, to whom such 
an accident might occur without rai- 
sing a suspicion of neglect, it was to 
his honourable friend, the ’member for 
Durham. * 

On the 9th of May, Lord John 
Russell brought forward his more mo- 
derate and limited motion for reform. 
After taking a general view of the 
abuses and corruption wluch had pre- 


vailed in elections, and of the ineffec- 
tual nature of the remedies attempted, 
he propounded his own views What 
he had now to piopose upon this part 
of the subject wj'», that a committee 
be appointed to devise s6mc better me- 
thod of inquiring into complaint* that 
might be made of future corrupt prac- 
tices in boroughs, than they at present 
possessed. Without laying down any 
positive plan on the subject, he was 
ready to state, that he should like to 
see a committee appointed, that should 
be enabled to take evidence upon oath, 
wherever a complaint should be made 
of the state of a borough, on sufficient 
authority to induce the House to in- 
stitute inquiry Already the House 
had made a precedent of an inquiry 
without the report of a select com- 
mittee, in the case of Giampound 
The noble lord opposite lud stated, at 
the time, that it waB a novelty, and 
had nevertheless agreed to establish 
the precedent Theic was another ob- 
stacle, however, to the prosecution of 
these inquiries, which was, that all 
their exertions might be defeated by 
subsequent proceedings in the other 
House Upon this part of the sub- 
ject he would confess that he should 
wish to see a new tribunal constituted, 
capable of determining disputed ques- 
tions of franchise, that should be equal- 
ly independent of both Houses The 
noble lord, however, did not wish to 
confine hi3 measure to the mere regu- 
lation of the mode of election He 
wished to call the attention of the 
HoiiBe to another object — the proprie- 
ty of giving representatives to places 
not at present returning members to 
Parliament. In making such a propo- 
sition, what he wished to impress upon 
the House was, that he was introdu- 
cing nothing new, which was not clear- 
ly required by the new situation of the 
country — that he was proposing no 
innovation, where innovation had not 
already taken place. Let the House 
16 
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look to the mighty increase of our ma- 
nufacturing and unrepresented towns 
When his Majesty’s ministers were pro- 
posing the peace establishment in 1816, 
he, and many of his friends, had ob- 
jected to it as unnecessary large 
What was the answer ? His Majesty s 
nun infers referred them to the prodi- 
gious extension of these towns, and 
the increase of their population In 
3792, the whole of our military force 
of all descriptions, m Great Britain 
and Ireland, was 57,000 men , we had 
tjus year, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, including militia and yeomanry, 
an armed force of 210,000 men And 
why ? It was but two or three days 
ago, that the prime minister of this 
country had assigned, as the only rea- 
son for maintaining this overwhelming 
force, the enlargement of those towns, 
and the mcriastd numbers of then in- 
habitants He conceived it unfavour- 
able to the repose of the country, that 
these large towns should have no mu- 
nicipal constitutions of their own ; 
Manchester was under the direction of 
an officer called boroughreeve, who 
was, in fact, the steward of the lord 
of the soil ; the town had no sessions 
of its own, but was included under the 
same superintendence as the adjoining 
hundred of Salford Birmingham was 
governed by a headborough and con- 
stables $ and was m the eye of the liw 
nothing more than a village In nei- 
ther of these rich and populous com- 
munities were there individuals to 
whom, from their rank or official sta- 
tion, the people were accustomed to 
look for the tone and colour of their 
ohtical opinions The course which 
e should recommend was, to widen 
the basis of their representative sys- 
tem, in proportion to the vast increase 
of our wealth and population ?n sup- 
port of this principle he had the au- 
thority of all history and experience 
The noble lord concluded, by moving 
the following resolutions — - 
vol xiv. part i 


1. €t That grievous complaints are 
made in the kingdom, and manifestly 
appear to be true, of uudue elections 
of members to serve as burgesses m 
Parliament, by gross bribery and cor- 
luption, contrary to the laws, and tn 
violation of the freedom due to the 
election of representatives for the Com- 
* mons of England in Parliament, to the 
great scandal of the kingdom, disho- 
nourable, and may be destructive, to 
the constitution of parliaments 

2 « That, in order to strengthen 
and maintain the necessary connexion 
between the Commons of this kingdom 
and their representatives in Parliament, 
it is expedient to give to such places 
as are greatly increased iri wealth and 
population, and are not at present ade- 
quately represented, the right of re- 
turning members to serve in Parlia- 
ment 

3. “ That a select committee be ap- 
pointed to consider to what places, ac- 
cording to the principle of the fore- 
going resolution, it may be advisable 
to extend the right of returning mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, and of the 
best method of effecting that measure, 
without an inconvenient addition to 
the members of thi9 House. 

4 « “ That it be referred to the same 
committee, to consider further of a 
mode of proceeding with respect to 
any boroughs which may hereafter be 
charged with notorious bribtry and 
tor-uption, in order that such charges 
may be regularly and effectually in- 
quired into, and, if proved, that such 
boroughs may be disabled from send- 
ing burgesses to serve m Pailiament for 
the future ” 

The motion was seconded by Mr 
Whitmore, and opposed by Mr Ba- 
thurst, but in«hort speeches, and very 
little, on the whole, was said upon the 
subject Yet the friends of reform mus- 
tered m very considerable force, being 
124* against 155 , thus leaving a ma- 
jority of only 31 
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Another question, of considerable 
importance m a constitutional view, 
was the bill for mitigating the punish- 
ment against those convicted for for- 
gery, by rendering it no longer capi- 
tal. This pioposition having been re- 
ferred last year ,to a committee, and 
favourably reported on, Sir James 
Mackintosh introduced a bill, founded 
on that report, and on the 23d of May, 
moved that it should go into a com- 
mittee # 

The Solicitor- General rose and sta- 
ted, that, though with reluctance, he 
must oppose the motion of his honour- 
able • friend. The report itself was evi- 
dently drawn up m haste, as many 
inaccuracies appeared in it Thus, it 
was stated, that stealing m dwelling- 
houses to the amount of 405 was a 
capital offence by the law as it stood 
Now, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that there was no law respecting steal- 
ing in houses to the amount of 405 . 
In like manner, the report stated that 
stealing in ships and vessels on naviga- 
ble rivers was a capital offence ; there 
Was no such offence known to the law 
of England In adverting to the bill 
before them, it appeared that the ob- 
ject of it was to take away, for the 
first offence, the punishment of death 
in cases of forgery of every descrip- 
tion, save those of notes of the Bank 
of England It was necessary, there- 
fore, to consider the cases to which 
the bill applied It applied to the foY- 
gery of wills — a crime easily commit- 
ted, and by which families might be 
stnpt of their entire property It ap- 
plied also to the forgery of marriage 
registers— a crime which went to de- 
stroy not merely the property of fami- 
lies, but to affect the legitimacy and 
character qf its members. It also ap- 
plied to the forgery of deeds of con- 
veyance of property to any amount, 
and cases of the transfer of stock — 
cases so very important, and on which 
depended property to a great amount 


He recollected having been employed 
in one case where the party was charged 
with having committed forgery re- 
specting the transfer of stock to the 
amount of 20,000/. When he looked 
at the preamble of the present bill, 
and found it stated therein, that the 
existing law was insufficient to 1 repress 
the crime of forgery, he thought that 
the House had a right to be satisfied 
that the new punishment which it was 
called upon to inflict m the place of 
the old on^, would not at least be less 
insufficient. The honourable mover did 
not intend to make transportation the 
only punishment , but in some cases 
he would have the offender imprisoned, 
and kept to hard labour Now, m re- 
ply to this argument, he would de- 
clare, that there was no such punish- 
ment for any great crime in this coun- 
try, as imprisonment and hard labour. 
What there might be hereafter, he 
could not tell ; neither could he know 
what might be effected by the benevo- 
lent and patnotic labours of the ho- 
nourable gentlemen in that House ; but 
at present it appeared as if hard labour 
had always been considered by the le- 
gislature as insufficient to deter from * 
crime, especially when the crime was 
likely to be attended by great pecu- 
niary advantages. He was well aware 
that m other countries the laws against 
forgery were not so severe as they were 
in England But other countries had 
means of prevention which this coun- 
try had not , other countries had means 
of detection and conviction, through 
the agency of their police, which this 
country had not, and which he hoped 
to God it nevefr would have. In France 
and in other countries private forgeries 
were not punished by death ; but by 
the kw of France, and by its system 
of p Alice, which never could exist m a 
country with a constitution like our 
own, crimes could, in the first instance, 
be more effectually prevented than in 
England , and in the second, more easi- 
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ly detected ; inasmuch as the individual 
charged with them was compelled, by 
a kind of cross-examination, to con- 
fess his own guilt, which was never 
the case m England-— except when an 
individual was unfortunately called to 
the bar of that House. No inference, # 
therefore, bught to be drawn m favour 
of the present bill from the practice of 
foreign countries 

Mr Buxton now came forward, m 
an elaborate speech, as tlje champion 
of the bill In considering whether 
any substitute could be found for capi- 
tal punishment, he was perfectly ready 
to« admit, that transportation was not 
one. 44 But," said he, 44 how does the 
honourable and learned gentleman as- 
sume that there is no other mode of 
secondary punishment, when we have 
annual returns from the office of the 
Secretary of State, giving the most 
flattering account of the success of an- 
other species of secondary punishment, 
namely, the Hulks ? I am not pre- 
pared to state that that mode of pu- 
nishment is in a perfect state ; on the 
contrary, I entirely distrust its effici- 
ency. But I am prepared to declare, 
that imprisonment, with hard labour 
and occasional solitary confinement, 
and constant inspection, and rigid dis- 
cipline, is, in fact, the punishment you 
require." 

Mr Buxton conceived, as the pu- 
nishment of death had been justified 
only on the ground of necessity ,*that it 
must be tried by its effect in the pre- 
vention of crime. He would then exa- 
mine its present effect upon England. 
44 It appears," said he, 44 by papers 
which are now on the table of the 
House, that there passed through the 
prisons of this country in the year 
1808, no less than 107,000 individuals. 
Some very considerable deductions, I 
grant, must be made from that num- 
ber-some additions also must be made 
But, without entering into minor de- 
tails, making, for argument’s sake, so 


extravagant an abatement as one-fourth 
— still, what an army of delinquents 
remains 1 What a mass of criminality 
does it display { But these are only a 
part, and comparatively a small part, 
of the number of criminals. These are 
the offenders detected in that year; 
and to these must be added, the still 
greater number who, m that year, es~ 
caped detection. Conjoin these, the 
comparatively few, who are seized by 
your law, with those the many, who 
evade it— and then what a bulk and 
mass of crime does it open to us 1 
4 But, prevention of crime is oflr ob- 
ject/ says the Solicitor- General. And 
let me ask him — let me ask any one 
who views the question as the honour-* 
able and learned gentleman hal invited 
us to view it ; not as a matter of 
party, but fairly and impartially— whe- 
ther he can pretend, to see m that 
mighty mass of guilt and infamy— id 
that enormous concourse of persons 
who are ever ready to invade the peace, 
and who always live by preying on the 
industry and property of the commu- 
nity — any proof that crime has been 
prevented? In this metropolis alone 
there are from eight to ten thousand 
children, who earn their daily bread 
by their daily misdeeds — who now, in- 
deed, live by petty pilfer, but who are 
growing m guilt more rapidly than 
they are growing in years — who are 
ripening into a greater capability of 
mischief— who are passing through an 
apprenticeship, which, as it will dis- 
qualify them from becoming useful 
members of society, will fit them to 
become, for a time, the terror, and 
then the disgrace of your country— 
and who have yet to revenge on socie- 
ty, its matteiftion and its carelessness. 
4 But, prevention of crime is our ob- 
ject * Then, I Appeal to any man of 
competent judgment in the House, 
whether he can perceive, amidst these 
seeds of future delinquency— m this 
6tore # and provis^pn for the succession 
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of criminals — m this multitude of poor 
wretches, who are reanng for no other 
purpose than to supply your gaols, 
your penitentiaries, your hulks, your 
colonies, and, finally, the gibbets of 
your country with their victims — any 
thing like a proof of the efficiency of 
your law There was not a foreigner 
of distinction who had attended to the 
subject, who had not been shocked at 
the number and audacity of crimes m 
this country Such foreigners might 
well be supposed to ask, Has your 
law done tha<. which you expected 
from four law ? Are your houses safe > 
Certainly not Are your streets safe ? 
Certainly not Are your gaols empty ? 
Certainly not Is life more secure, and 
property less endangered here than 
elsewhere ? Certainly not. Has crime 
decreased ? Certainly not Has it re- 
mained stationary ? Certainly not Has 
it increased ? It certainly has — and in 
a prodigious rate. 

Mr Buxton then went over the se- 
nes of British history, the examples 
of foreign Europe, and of America, 
and the recent phenomena of crime and 
Criminal legislation in this country, m 
order to shew, that a law which ex- 
ceeded the just severity of the case, 
was always inefficient , and that a mi- 
tigation of penalty produced a dimi- 
nution of crime. “ Crime,” said he, 
“ has increased m England, as com- 
pared with every other country — as 
compared with itself at former periods. 
Now, what species of crime has in- 
creased ? Those atrocious acts of vio- 
lent robbery and murder, which, in all 
times and m all countries, have been 
punished with death ? By no means 
These have decreased Where, then, 
has the augmentation « taken place ? 
Precisely in those lesser felonies which 
are capital now, but were not former- 
ly— which are capital m England, but 
m no other country — that is, we differ 
from ourselves m former times, and 
from our neighbours at the pVesent 


moment ; first, by our peculiar treat- 
ment of certain offences ; and, second- 
ly, by the multiplication of those very 
offences under that very mode of treat- 
ment ” He then animadverted on the 
careless and undistinguishing manner in 
which such laws had been accumula- 
ted “ Though some recordtfare hand- 
ed down to us, of the discussions du- 
ring the last century, in this House, 
upon a multitude of points of little sig- 
nificance, hardly a remnant remains up- 
on the subject of criminal law— and yet. 
during that period, our penal code has 
been quadrupled Upon an average, 
every year of that period was marked 
by the enactment of a capital offence ; 
besides those occasions m which the 
legislature, as if tired of the tedious re- 
tail method of confining one capital de- 
nunciation to one statute, had heaped 
together — and faggoted, for that is 
the only term which is applicable- 
fifteen or twenty of such enactments 
in one heterogeneous mass. I remem- 
ber a case, in which, in the same para- 
graph, nineteen are thus bundled to- 
gether ; one of which is for a civil 
trespass to the value of sixpence, and 
another for the worst species of mur- 
der. All these acts, as far as I can learn, 
passed sub silentio> without debate, in- 
quiry, examination, evidence, or any 
general interest.” Mr B particularly 
urged, that under the present mode of 
administering English law, it was im- 
possible to execute such a code as the 
presenju “ Either you must have a pub- 
lic prosecutor— (perhaps the greatest 
innovation on British jurisprudence 
that could be devised) — or you must 
reconcile those to whom the duty of 
prosecuting is now consigned, to the 
discharge of that duty ; and this you 
can do* only by reconciling this law to 
their feelings You must have that 
vexatious, meddling police, which the 
honourable and learned gentleman so 
solemnly deprecated , or you must ffc- 
vert to the good old English method 
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of repressing crime, which is to be 
found in the hearty disposition of the 
public to aid and invigorate the law 
The people of this country have strong 
feelings of humanity, and strong prin- 
ciples of justice ; and, so long as the 
legislators keep within the bounds of 
moderation, so long the people will 6ide 
with the law against the offender. But, 
when the bounds of reason and mode- 
ration are overstepped, as unquestion- 
ably they are in a multitude of your 
enactments, the feelings and the prin- 
ciples of the people, which ought to 
aid, withstand, and rebel against the 
operation of the law ; and the very vir- 
tues of the people, their sense of true 

i 'ustice and humanity, which ought to 
>e the strength of your law, go over 
to the enemy, investing the felon with 
chances of escape, and with hopes of 
deliverance, which would never have 
belonged to him, but for the severity 
pf your law And, who are the auxi- 
liaries whom )ou thus repel ? The very 
persons whom, of all others, you ought 
to secure on your side — the just, the 
merciful, and the conscientious Y ou de- 
pend upon the just man , but the just 
man sees, that his support is demanded 
to laws which violate all justice ; which 
confound crimes the most venal and the 
moat atrocious, by one terrible uniform- 
ity of punishment The just man sees 
this, and remains inactive You ask the 
merciful man to aid you But, how can 
any man who loves mercy contribute 
to the suppoit of laws which set the 
common principles of humanity at de- 
fiance ? And then, the religious man. 
I know that I am now upon delicate 
ground ; and that this is neither the 
time nor the occasion, for entering very 
largely upon this subject ; but I may 
say, that the number of persons in this 
country, who square their options by 
the tenor of the doctrines of their faith, 
is very great-— that it has of late years 
much increased ; and fervently do I 
desire, as I confidently tiust, that every 


year will witness its augmentation. Can 
you afford to lose the religious man 
from your service ? But, you do lose 
him. 1 hazard nothing when I say, 
that a very religious man cannot, in 
many cases, be a prosecutor. He deep- 
ly feels, that his own dearest hopes de- 
pend only on the pardon which he shall 
* receive ; and he knows, that the con- 
dition on which he asks forgiveness 
to his own trespasses, is the forgive- 
ness he extends to the trespasses of 
others He cannot, therefore, for ma- 
ny crimes, call down upon his brother 
sinner the exterminating^ vengeance of 
the law The people have made^enor- 
mous strides in all that tends to civil- 
ize and soften man , while the laws 
have contracted a ferocity, which did 
not belong to them in the most savage 
period of our history , and to such ex- 
tremes of distance have they proceed- 
ed, that I do believe there never was a 
law so harsh as British law ; or so mer- 
ciful and humane a people as the Bri- 
tish people And yet, to that mild and 
merciful people, is left the execution 
of that rigid and cruel law 99 Mr B. 
then went over the different items of 
the evidence, to prove^that they tend- 
ed to confirm all the conclusions which 
he had drawn He strongly called up- 
on the House to exert themselves for 
the prevention of crime. 41 Let me 
not/* said he, 44 be misunderstood, as I 
sometimes have been, as an advocate 
for the criminal, or the apologist of 
crimes No one views with more hor- 
ror than 1 do the crimes which abound 
m this metropolis , but I may be ex- 
cused, if I sometimes turn my attention 
from the effect to the cause — from the 
stream to its source — from guilt on 
the part of the criminal, to the neglect 
on our part, jvhich occasions it Let 
no one imagine, that the picture which 
1 have drawn, is rarely seen, or extra- 
vagantly coloured. 1 do believe, that 
if, th^ real mysteries of crime could be 
developed— if the secrets which arc 
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now hid in impenetrable darkness, by 
the united interests of police and cri- 
minal, could be faithfully unfolded to 
the eye of the public, scenes both of 
guilt and wretchedness would be dis- 
closed, which would shame every man, 
who is not dead to every sense of shame — 
grieve every man, frho is not insensible 
to all feelings of compassion — and rouse 
us all into ardent efforts for the preven- 
tion of crime." He had lately visited 
eight persons, and, if not deceived, he 
saw in those eight persons, eight vic- 
tims to the cruelty of depending on ul- 
timate punishment, instead of early pre- 
▼entiqp $ each of them had begun with 
petty offences, had enjoyed a long ca- 
reer of unpunished crime, had been led, 
step by step, from one dark deed to a 
darker, till he had attained that degree 
and measure of wickedness, which call- 
ed down the exterminating vengeance 
of the law. He finally characterized 
the system now acted on, as a system 
which, “ having in its favour MrWynd- 
ham and Dr Paley, has against it, 
Johnson, Franklin, Pitt, Fox, More, 
Bacon, Coke, Blackstone, and a mul- 
titude of others — divines, moralists, 
statesmen, lawyers,- — an unrivalled 
phalanx of the wise and good. A sys- 
tem which has against it the still 
stronger authority of practical men, 
who draw their conclusions from real 
life. A system which has against it the 
still stronger authority of the common 
law of England, which, if wrong now, 
is wrong for the first time. A system 
which has against it the still stronger 


authority of experience and experiment, 
in England, on the one side, in Tus- 
cany, in America, and elsewhere, on 
the other. And, finally, a system, 
which, in its spirit and its temper, is 
against the temper and the spirit of 
that mild and merciful religion, which 
4 desireth not the death of a Sinner, 
but rather that he should turn from ins 
wickedness and live * " 

The motion was supported by Mr 
T. Smith, Mr R. Martin, Dr Lush- 
mgton, Mr Nolan, Mr Wynn, Mr W 
Courtenay, Mr Wilberforce, and Sir 
James Mackintosh It was opposed by 
Mr Bright, the Marquis of London- 
derry, and the Attorney General. 

The committal of the bill was finally 
carried, by 118 to 74? 

On the 25th May, the report of the 
committee was received, and the amend- 
ments proposed by it agreed to. 

On the 4*th June, the third reading 
of the bill was moved, and, after some 
discussion, earned by 117 against 111 
The Marquis of Londonderry, how- 
ever, afterwards announced, that he 
meant to divide the House on the 
question, 44 that the hill do pass '* 

Sir James Mackintosh exclaimed 
against this, as a most unworthy ma- 
noeuvre, aftei many of the friends of 
the bill had left the House, never ex- 
pecting a division at so unusual a stage 
Lord C however persisted, and the 
bill was then negatived by 121 against 
115 It was thus lost for the present 
session 
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CHAPTER V 

POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Slate of the different Blanches of National Industry — First Debate on the Sub- 
ject — Mr Bating s Motion relative to the Currency — Mr Gooch* s Motion 
relative to Agricultural Distress — The Timber Trade— Mr Wallace's Plan 
for a New Code of Navigation Laws . 


The condition of the country, in re- 
spect to the various branches of na- 
tional industry, was still deeply mark- 
ed by distress Manufactures had, in- 
deed, expuienctd such a measure of 
improvement, that labourers, in all 
their different branches, found now 
employment, though at wages very 
bartly sufficient to afford the neces- 
saries of life, while the pro (its of their 
employers were, if possible, still more 
scanty The extreme cheapness of pro- 
visions, however, disastrous as it was 
to agriculture, afforded to the other 
classes the means of support upon even, 
a slender income It was upon the 
landed interest, therefore, that the 
weight of public distress now pecu- 
liarly fell , and petitions for relief were 
poured in without number from this 
respectable and influential class of the 
community. They were not willing to 
admit, yet were scarcely able to deny, 
that everything had already been done 
for them which the circumstances of 
society admitted of, and that neither 
ministers nor the country were pre- 
pared to grant any more extensive 
monopoly than they now enjoyed. 

The subject of national distress was 


first discussed at length, on occasion of 
a petition presented by Mr Dugdale, 
on the 9th February, from the mer- 
chants, inhabitants, and tradesmen of 
the town of Birmingham. The petition- 
ers represented, that the present state 
of their ti ade, and consequently of those 
numerous classes who were dependant 
upon it, was deplorable In order to 
get more accurate information as to the 
state of Birmingham in this respect, a 
committee was appointed by the peti- 
tioners some time back to inquire into 
the consumption of meat, beer, and 
other necessaries, m the town, as com- 
pared with the year 1818 ; and the re- 
sult was, that a mo3t material diminu- 
tion of the consumption of such ar- 
ticles was found to have taken place, 
and thi9, it was unnecessary to add, 
had existed principally among the low- 
er classes Though there was some 
improvement in some articles, yet that, 
m the main Sranches of the trade, there 
had been a diminution of 25 per cent ; 
the consequence wa9, that the capital- 
ists were withdrawing their capital m 
the tiade, and the workmen, m most 
instances, got employment only for 
three or four d&ys in the week The 
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depression, he feared, arose more from 
general than local causes. 

Mr Lawley seconded the motion. 
He had heard with pleasure, and was 
not disposed to contradict, the state- 
ment of ministers, as to the improve- 
ments in many parts of our trade , but, 
if he were to rest his opinion upon what 
he knew of the state of the trade of Bir- 
mingham, it was not such as would bear 
out those statements which had given 
him so much satisfaction 

Mr Littleton observed, that if simi- 
lar inquiries to those made in Birming- 
ham had been instituted in the south- 
west c/f the county of Stafford, the 
same results would have been found 
He believed, though the petitioners 
only hinted at it, that if a committee 
should be appointed, it would be found 
that a great part of the distress com- 
plained of, would be found to have re- 
sulted from what had been, he would 
admit, very properly done by his Ma- 
jesty’s government with respect to the 
metallic currency. The petitioners did 
not attribute their distress to the ces- 
sation of the war, but, though un- 
willing to dissent from so respectable 
a body, when he considered the very 
great extent to which the trade, m ai- 
ticles of military furniture, had been 
carried on m Birmingham, the great 
quantity of swords, guns, stirrups, and 
other such articles, which were con- 
stantly m demand ; when he consider- 
ed the large armaments which were fit- 
ted out in every part of Lurope, and 
the liberal assistance which was given 
by this country , when he consider- 
ed the great bodies of militia which 
were kept up for so long a time, and 
when he recollected the increased de- 
mand which those circumstances must 
have created for articles inVhe Birming- 
ham trade, he could not but conclude 
that it would require many years to 
RU up the chasm caused by the cessa- 
tion of such a dejUcina The dulness of 
the iron trade appears cl also in a great' 
measure owing to tljc depression of 


agriculture He considered it, there- 
fore, of importance that something 
should be done to assist the agricul- 
turists, as that would, no doubt, effect 
a material improvement in the business 
of the manufacturers Any improve- 
ment of the agricultural interest, how- 
ever small, would be most important ; 
and he sincerely hoped that fne seriobs 
attention of government would be turn- 
ed to it He thought that some relief 
might be afforded by a revision of our 
system of taxation. 

Mr Curwen considered the depres- 
sion of so important a branch as the 
iron trade as a clear proof of the ge- 
neral distress of the country Some 
kind of cheering hope had been held 
out, when it was stated that an im- 
provement had taken place in some 
branches , but he would ask, was thi9 
of such a nature as to encourage a hope 
that a favourable change was about to 
take place in the stale of the country ? 
He believed not , and if hi& Majesty’s 
ministers should consent to inquiry in- 
to the subject, he thought it would be 
found that there was more ground for 
alarm than for hope It was believed 
that the increase m our cotton manu- 
factures was a proof of this growing 
improvement If, however, that were 
to be looked upon as an improvement, 
the workmen would, as on other occa- 
sions, have turned round and demand- 
ed an increase of wages , but surely 
that had riot been the case He look- 
ed upon that increase as the result of 
a speculation from which no general 
benefit to the country would be deri- 
ved. It was his fear that government 
had not taken the pains to make them- 
selves acquainted with the real state of 
the country It had been said else- 
where, tfcat 16,000,000/. of taxes had 
been remitted since the peace , but the 
fund from which these could have been 
paid had been reduced much more than 
in proportion. He had no expectation 
of benefit from return to a system of 
restriction upon cash payments. The 
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remedy which he thought would be an tresses of the country were, he did hope 
effectual one was this, — a decrease of that the House would not be hurried 
the interest to the fundholder He said into rash measures that might produce 
this was the only remedy, and the pre- incalculable and irreparable mischief, 
sent was the time when the question Mr Baring complained that the last 
could be fairly met His own situation speaker had evaded the main question 
as an agriculturist was this — He had by confining his n9tice to one single 
been lor a long series of years engaged % proposition of Mr Curwen. Upon that 
in agricultural pursuits, and he thought subject, indeed, he agreed with him, 
he might say of himself, that he had (Mr Robinson ) He could see no 
never been considered a hard landlord ; honesty or honour in a measure that 
but, notwithstanding, he had almost would — notwithstanding the great war 
all his farm lands offered to be given carried oh for so many years — notwith- 
up to him In the dreadful situation standing the exertions made dunng the 
of the country, it was the duty of every war — and notwithstanding that the 
member, independently of all party country had been relieved fronptaxa- 
feelings, to support any member, and tion during the war by borrowing— 
to co operate in any measures, where point out a fraud on the public credi- 
any prospect of relief was presented, tor as the means of relief — Mr Curwen 
Some members were afraid of parlia- having interposed, and said that he 
mentary reform — some of Catholic proposed such a measure only under 
emancipation ; he was afraid only of the impossibility of doing otherwise, 
the period when the great majority of Mr Baring declaied, he knew no other 
the people would have nothing to do, inability to prevent keeping faith with 
and therefore nothing to fear the creditor but the debtor having paid 

Mr F Robinson was convinced, af- all he had At the same time, Mr B con- 
ter the most deliberate consideration, sidered the petition as applicable to the 
that a repeal of the act for the resump, general state of the country. It wassin- 
lion of cash payments would be highly gular, that we were now m our sixth 
inexpedient. The resource which had year of peace, without one of the great 
been alluded to by the honourable interests of the nation being in a settled 
gentleman opposite, was one of fearful state, and without anything like pros- 
consideration It might be palatable to perity, except in the speech from the 
many, but it would be pregnant with throne. How was it that things were 
the utmost danger, forcibly, by an act in this state in the sixth year of peace ? 
of legislation, to reduce the rate of in- The effects of the transition from war 
terest on the national debt Such an * to peace had subsided ; yet every branch 
expedient might give temporary belief, of trade, and manufacture, and agn- 
but it would create more evil than culture, was earned on at a loss, and 
could be calculated. When they none could tell whe’-e this state of 
thought of its effects, not on the great things would end A very considerable 
fundholder, but on the small fund- part of the distress, he was convinced, 
holder, who wrapped himself in per- arose from the nature of tjie currency, 
feet confidence, when he thought of the He did not mean to say, that we ought 
faith pledged for his mcome-j—when therefore to feturn to an unlimited 
they thought of the infinite evils of paper currency ; he only wished to call 
breaking faith with the public creditor, attention to the danger of a departure 
they could not view such a project but from a proper standard. Thatdeparture 
with the utmost possible alarm. Great had undoubtedly produced extrava- 
and pressing as the difficulties and dis- gance in the public expenditure for 
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which we were now suffering so severe- 
ly, and increased the public debt to an 
amount so enormous, as to make a re- 
turn to the right standard extremely 
difficult. Yet he was of opinion that 
the produce of the soil was not of much 
less value now, i\hen the quarter of 
Wheat was sold for sixty shillings, than 
It had been when the price was eighty 
It was less relatively to nominal pounds 
Sterling ; but a quarter of corn would 
now buy as much cloth,* or as much 
iron, as when it sold for eighty shillings. 
If they supposed a man to have had no 
debt, and to have now an income of 60/ 
instead of 80/., he was m the same rela- 
tive situation. But unfortunately many 
farmers who have but small sums of 
capital, had been induced, by the rise 
in the prices of corn, to take farms 
under mortgages for a large portion 
of the price In consequence of having 
thus tampered with the currency, many 
honest farmers had not only lost all 
their property, but were themselves m 
jail. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed to be very much puzzled to le- 
concile the diminution of revenue with 
the increased consumption of excise- 
able articles. For his part, he 6aw no 
difficulty at all in this apparent con- 
tradiction The fundholder, and ail 
who had fixed incomes, found that 
every 100/. would now go as far as 
150/. formerly. He thought, there- 
fore, that the increased consumption 
of exciseable articles was entirely on 
the part of those who had fixed in- 
comes. He meant not to cast any 
odium on particular classes as drones 
in society ; he would only illustrate 
his argument The enjoyment of the 
drone m society had increased, while 
everything connected with agriculture 
and commerce was diminished in value 
He would now very shortly advert to 
the measures which he should be dis- 
posed to recommend m a committee. 
He would willingly give all that per- 
manency to the currency as now esta- 


blished, or m a course of being esta- 
blished, which was requisite to the se- 
curity of the public creditor It might 
hereafter be shewn, however, that per- 
haps, by the present system, the cord 
had been stretched a little too tight. 
It might even be shewn that tjie 1/ 
sterling was now a little above its nomi- 
nal or ordinary value Thill was mani- 
fest from the rise in the foreign ex- 
changes ; and he himself could enter- 
tain no doubt, as he said before, that 
the cord was a little too tight, and the 
obligations of the bank rather too pe- 
remptory When he said this, he hoped 
he should not be misunderstood, or 
supposed to be advising, with justice 
m his mouth, an act of injustice. If 
what he recommended could be shewn 
to be unjust, he should be one of the 
last men to press it upon the House ; 
but his persuasion was, that by perpe- 
tuating the system of the honourable 
member, (Mr Ricardo), v/ith a tempo- 
rary relaxation, the present difficulty 
might be materially lessened , and that 
another obvious means of relief and in- 
creased facility would be, to enable the 
Bank to pay its notes either in silver 
or gold, at its own option 

After a few words from Mr Wes- 
tern, vehemently calling for relief to 
the agriculturists, Mr Ricardo rose, 
and expressed his dissent from Mr 
Baring's opinion, that the fall of prices 
was general, and that the cause arose 
from changes m the currency. He 
believed that the fall m corn had been 
severe beyond measure, whilst there 
had been no fall with regard to many 
other articles, or at any rate, no fall 
m the least degree similar, or that could 
be readily traced to a similar cause. If 
the prices of bullion were referred to 
at former periods, it would be seen 
that the price of corn had altered to 
the amount of 25 per cent He was 
surprised to find his honourable friend 
making a statement, from which, if 
correct, it must be inferred that the 
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distresses began at the moment when 
the last change m the currency took 
place. Now, if he looked back to the 
price of bullion in the flourishing year 
of 1818, and compared it with the 
present price, it would be seen that 
the difference did not exceed 6 or 7 per 
cent? To this extent other prices mighty 
have &mc£"been affected, and he had no 
doubt, though without the means of 
ascertaining the fact, that there had 
been a considerable reduction of prices 
in other countries. Wine had fallen 
here, and so had cotton goods, but he 
believed that fall was not more than 
equal to that which had occurred m 
most parts of Europe. In the year 
1816 the price of gold was at 4/. an 
ounce In the following year it was 
4/ and 6d In the jear 1818 bullion 
still did not rise above 4/ 2s and 4/ 3a , 
and m the year 1819, when the plan 
which he had the honour to recom- 
mend was adopted by the House, it 
was at 4/ Is The question then before 
the House was, whether it was advi- 
sable to return to the old standard, or 
to take the existing market rate, which 
was then about 4 per cent above that 
standard, as the measure of value m 
future ; but his honourable friend had 
argued on this subject as if bullion had 
been at that time, as it formerly was, 
at 51 or 5/. 10$ an ounce If, instead 
of being at 4/ U., bullion had been 
much higher, he should not have pro- 
posed a recurrence to the mint stand- 
ard What he was anxious about was, 
not to restore the old, but to establish 
a fixed standard; for, however desi- 
rable it might be to a body of mer- 
chants or bankers to possess the power 
of raising or lowenng a fourth or fifth 
the value of the currency, and to make 
31 17 s at one time, equivalent 

to 51 at another, it was a power de- 
structive of every engagement, and 
finally ruinous to every interest With 
regard to the depression of agriculture, 
he believed it was a good deal owing 


to the laws which were enacted for the 
purpose of protecting it. It was cer- 
tainly desirable that those engaged in 
the production of corn should 
vent when an excess of supply exiSw. 
When two or three good harvests fol- 
lowed in succession we might, if prices 
were at all on a level with those on the 
continent, export it after a fall of three 
or four shillings a quarter ; but at pre- 
sent there must be a destructive fall 
before it coifld be sent abroad Neither 
could he agree to the plan of allowing 
payments to be made m two metals, 
either m gold or silver. This appeared 
to him to be a complete departure from 
the true and sound principles of cur- 
rency. No currency could be of the 
same value perpetually, any more than 
other articles could always retain the 
6ame price Gold bullion, however, 
was the commodity which varied the 
least , and if a contract was made to 
pay 100/. at a future period, the con- 
tract would be most faithfully perform- 
ed by the payment of that sum m gold ; 
but it might suit the purpose of the 
debtor to pay it in silver, whilst, by so 
doing, the creditor would sustain a loss. 
The two metals seldom maintained the 
same proportion to each other long. 
The price of the one might rise, while 
that of the other fell. So the Bank, 
being now under an obligation to pay 
60 ounces of gold, would enable a per- 
son who received it to propose more, 
or a greater nominal amount of com- 
modities, than he would if he paid m 
silver. The relative value of the two 
metals had varied since the act of Par- 
liament, but what was the cause of 
that variation > — It was this - the 
Bank, being a timid body, seldom 
clinging to the true principles of cir- 
culation, had taken *larm, and had 
made great and unnecessary purchases 
of gold, although they found, by ex- 
perience, that no person applied to 
them for any 

Mr Baring defended his views, ex- 
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pressing conviction that the recent 
change of currency had been much 
more than 6 or 7 per cent Every great 
cooKpercial state on the continent had 
mlk a double tender, one of gold, the 
other of silver. Thebusinessof the great 
Banks of Amsterdam, Altona, See was 
conducted on this principle One was 
undoubtedly a standard that might 
be more pleasing to the critical eye of 
his honourable friend, when he discuss- 
ed those subjects mathematically m his 
closet. But for what useful purpose of 
life could they adhere to the single 
tender, when the double tender was 
evidently one that afforded much great- 
er facilities, and answered the purpose 
of the public creditor equally well ? 

After a reply from Mr Ricardo, and 
a short remaik from Mr Hume, the 
debate closed. 

In pursuance of the views now an- 
nounced, Mr Baring afterwards, on 
the 9th of April, brought forward a 
motion , €i That a select Committee be 
appointed to consider the provisions of 
the act of the 59th of his late Majesty, 
c. 49, and to report their opinion to 
the House, whether it would be ex- 
pedient to make any alteration in the 
said act, so as to alleviate the pressure 
which its operation is producing, and 
is likely to continue to produce, on 
the various branches of public indus- 
try.* After a debate of considerable 
length, however, it was negatived by a 
majority of 141 to 27 

Although the agriculturists were 
unable to point out any specific or 
promising plan for their own relief, 
there still prevailed amongst them an 
anxiety to do something, or at least a 
reluctance to the idea of doing nothing 
Impelled by this feeling, Mr Gooch, 
as their organs brought forward, on 
the 7th March, a proposition for the 
appointment of a committee of inquiry 
into the subject. He trusted that the 
honourable gentlemen who usually op- 
posed the agricultural interest— and 


especially that individual amongst them 
who was so highly distinguished for 
his knowledge of political economy» 
(Mr Ricardo,) would permit the 
committee to see what good they could 
effect by their deliberations. Trade 
and agriculture were so interwoven 
with each other, that they appeared 
to him but as one interest ; art d he had 
always deemed it wicked to consider 
them as jarring with each other The 
petitions on the table were signed by 
more than 100,000 persons, and were 
not got up m streets and ale houses, as 
had too often been the case recently,— 
were not signed by women and child- 
ren, — but by the yeomanry of thecoun- 
try — the heart’s blood of the state — 
the most loyal and independent part of 
his Majesty's subjects If our greatest 
enemy wished to call down upon our 
heads his heaviest curse, he could not 
call down upon them a heavier than 
this — that the prayer of these petition- 
ers should be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
He was sorry to say, that he did not 
expect that any great relief could be 
extended to them under the present 
system of com laws, for there was 
something radically wrong in them— 
there was some unseen defect , in short, 
they did not work well. He instanced 
the warehousing system, m conse- 
quence of which, 800,000 quarters 
were continually liable to be thrown 
into the market ; a danger suspended 
over the head of the farmers, like the 
sword of Damocles, by a single hair. 
To shew the importance of agricul- 
ture, he stated the returns of property 
made by the owners and occupiers of 
land The owners of land returned 
4,297,247/ , the occupiers 2, 1 76,228/., 
making a grand total of 6,473,475/. 
The property returned by the trade, 
was two millions and upwards He did 
not mention this for the purpose of 
drawing any invidious distinction be- 
tween the trading and the agricultural 
interests of the country, but to shevr 
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that the proportion which the land 
bore to the other branches of the pub- 
lic revenue, was as three to one. 

Sir £. Knatchbull, in seconding the 
motion, did not think the agriculturists 
had any reason to complain of minis- 
ters. He looked with jealousy chiefly # 
to the mercantile interest, and to the 
general suspicion which any proposed 
alteration in the corn laws was apt to 
excite m the nation. But he could as- 
sure the House, that the agriculturists 
bad no wish to raise the pnce of corn ; 
for if they had come forward to injure 
the interest of others, they never could 
be entitled to the support and assist- 
ance of that House All that they 
wanted, was some measure that would 
conduce to the general advantage of 
the whole community. When such 
were the difficulties with which the 
agriculturists had to contend, he might 
perhaps be asked, why did they pre- 
sume to call upon the country for as- 
sistance > He would mention the rea- 
son It was necessity — a necessity 
arising from the general distress which 
prevailed among them He did not 
conceive that the present distress could 
be imputed to any excess of produc- 
tion ; indeed he knew extensive tracts 
which had been thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. The causes which, in his mind, 
were likely to produce such distress, 
were of a very different nature. The 
difficulties of the farmer had compel- * 
led him to bring his corn earlier into 
the market, when he sold it to disad- 
vantage. Then came the thrashing ma- 
chine, to which he was not at all in- 
debted. This threwtoo great a quantity 
of grain into the market, and therefore 
lowered the price of it That, how- 
ever, was not the chief cause of the 
present distress of the agriculturist ; it 
was more attributable to the large im- 
portation of corn which had taken place 
two years ago The present prices of 
'grain were certainly to be traced, in a 
great degree, to theextraordmary quan- 


tities imported two years ago $ and it 
was a great error to imagine that the 
effects of 6uch importations were not 
felt for a considerable time afterwards. 
He objected to the warehousing sys- 
tem, on the ground that its tendency* 
was to occasion a repetition of thiB evil. 
He trusted that every possible reduc- 
tion would be made, and suggested 
that the committee should have a cer- 
tain power ftf inquiry into the means 
of diminishing the public expenditure. 
He neither wished any change in the 
currency, nor any violation of faith 
with the public creditor ; but thought 
that each class should bear itB share of 
the common burden. Here he could 
not help noticing a remark which he 
had heard elsewhere, and which was, 
m substance, that the landed property 
of the country was mortgaged to the 
full extent of the national debt This 
proposition he begged leave to deny ; 
landed property was no otherwise in- 
volved by the claims of the public cre- 
ditor than other species of property $ 
nor had the fundholder anything like 
a specific lien upon a real estate. As 
far as he was at present enabled to sug- 
gest any practical improvements, or 
point out anv sources of relief, he 
should say-— that great benefit might 
be expected from the system of taking 
averages more fairly, and especially S 
Ireland were included. He thought 
also that there might be a small ad- 
dition to the duty on imported oats. 
It appeared to him, with regard to 
protecting duties generally, that they 
should be formed on a graduating scale, 
always bearing a proportion to the 
prices m the home market These were 
the only alterations in the com laws 
which he fel* disposed to recommend. 

Mr Robinson, though he had op- 
posed last year the going into a com- 
mittee, did not think, when there was 
so general a feeling of distress, that he 
could be accused of fticonsistenoy, in 
agreeing to it now. He had no wish 
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to restrain it from any financial inqui- 
ries ; and he had the satisfaction to 
find, from the speeches of his two ho- 
nourable friends, that, with reference 
to two subjects, which bad been ante- 
cedently discussed, it was not propo- 
sed to advert to them, and that neither 
was it in contemplation to diBturb the 
laws relative to our currency, nor to 
look for relief through the medium of 
any operation on the pubhc debt 
Mr Curwen made a speech, in which, 
disclaiming the moderation, and the 
courtesy towards ministers, which had 
been studied by the mover and seconder 
of the address, he called loudly for 
the most vigorous and decisive mea- 
sures for the relief of the agricultural 
interests. He called upon ministers to 
remove some of the existing burdens, 
to prevent the complete and irremedi- 
able ruin of the nation The farmer, 
at present, lost not less than 3* by 
every bushel of gram he raised On 
the part of the agriculturists, he dis- 
claimed the wish of any price for grain 
that could bear hard upon the manu- 
facturers A too high price was against 
the interest of the farmer ; and a too 
low price against the interest of the me- 
chanic. When the members for Not- 
tingham and Southwark were about to 
sound an alarm through the land, he 
begged to ask them if the low pnee of 
victuals had at any time produced com- 
fort to any branch of the community ? 
The want of a fair market for the pro- 
ductions of agriculture, was the rum of 
all tlie other markets m the kingdom. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
had recommended countervailing du- 
ties, m order to put the British grower 
on a fair footing with his foreign com- 
petitor. That was all that was requi- 
red ; but this must be granted He 
(Mr Curwen) had had an opportunity 
-of seeing the great landed proprietors 
of Poland, who told him that 8s per 
^quarter would •prevent loss ; but that 
12r. a quarter would amply remune- 


rate the grower there. Without such 
countervailing duties, then, how could 
the British grower compete with a man 
who was made wealthy by selling his 
gram at 12r per quarter > It had been 
said that the poor soils ought to be 
thrown out of cultivation ; but surely 
this recommendation proceeded from 
those who had looked at the subject 
very superficially. The annual produce 
of grain upon poor soils, might be es- 
timated at 1,500,000 quarters, or about 
two months consumption , and if this 
were abolished, from whence could an 
adequate supply be obtained * Any 
man who remembered the miseries of 
1796, must look with terror at such a 
proposal Besides, these poor soils were 
cultivated by 300,000 labourers, whose 
productive labour amounted to six mil- 
lions of money , ard m what way was 
that sum to be added to the enormous 
amount of existing poor-rates * Or in 
what way were those labourers to be 
sustained, if they were thrown out of 
employ ? He would not shrink from 
repeating what he had said on a former 
day, though the House had not borne 
him out in it, that, according to the 
first principles of society, this House 
had not the power to make an exemp- 
tion of any species of property from 
taxation Whatever bar there might 
appear to be to taxing the funds, he 
would maintain, that not to tax them 
was a fraud upon the people of Eng- 
land The noble lord aud his colleagues 
would find themselves, ere long, com- 
pelled to change both their tone and 
their system Economy they must 
adopt, for the nation would compel it. 
Not the economy of candle-ends and 
cheese-parmgs, but a real, effectual, 
and substantial economy The noble 
lord must then become the most radi- 
cal of all the radicals, unless, like the 
despots of France, he and his friends 
determined to stand opposed to the 
wishes and to the interests of the people 
It was useless to go into the commit- 
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tee, unless the members came out of it 
with a strong report, that would com- 
pel ministers to grant what was requi- 
red. 

A number of short observations 
were made by* different members 
Mr Bennett said, the committee would 
be worse Jthan a delusion, if its object* 
were merely to raise the price of bread 
He did entreat of those gentlemen 
who came forward to support the pre- 
sent motion — those gentlemen who had 
lent their aid to keep up the existing 
system — that system — by its fruits it 
should be known — under which the 
very blessing of abundance was consi- 
dered as a curse , he did trust that the 
gentlemen, who, on every side — go- 
vernment, opposition, or neutrality — 
were rising one after another, and de- 
scribing the sheet anchor of the coun- 
try, the agricultural interest, as m such 
a state of depression, or rather in such 
a state of ruin, that scarce any measure 
could be devised for its salvation , he 
did call upon every one of those gen- 
tlemen to watch their time, and to take 
their measures Within a few day*, the 
first great grant of money — a grant for 
thesupportofanumerousarmy — would 
be submitted to the House of Com- 
mons Let thfe honourable members 
who advocated the present motion, 
come down to the House* and vote 
against that grant, and then the coun- 
try would be enabled to judge of their, 
sincerity 

The censure implied in the beginning 
of Mr Bennett's speech, was indignant- 
ly repelled by Mr Western. It was 
well to talk of foreign supplies ; but 
he would put it to the honourable mem- 
ber who had last spoken, whether fo- 
reign supply had ever been found suf- 
ficient when England had be£n visited 
with scarcity at nome. Possibly a re- 
liance upon her own agriculture might 
raise the price of bread to England a 
little beyond the cost at which it might 
be obtained from the foreign grower ; 


but that additional price was the price 
to this country, of security, and of in* 
dependence — of a security, which, he 
trusted, he never should see sacrificed 
to any visionary project of feeding the 
country by the sale of its manufactures. 
Bread now was cheap m England, and 
yet the labourer was m a state of great 
wretchedness ; and he (Mr Western) 
did firmly believe that, taking a view 
of the pricey throughout Europe, m 
those countries where bread was cheap- 
est, there the labourer, for himself, had 
the least share of it The condition 
of the labourer was to be tried m this 
way — not what price does he pay for 
particular articles, but what quantity 
of the comforts or necessaries of life, 
will his daily wages enable him to pur- 
chase ? 

Mr Ricardo, to whose opinions on 
this subject, references full of jealousy 
and alarm had been repeatedly made, 
rose, and delivered his sentiments at 
some length Averse as he always was 
to speak of himself — for which he had 
now very sincerely to claim the indul- 
gence of the House— he did beg to 
say that he was not a mercantile man 
— not a man of funded property— 
but that his property was m the lands 
which he held ; and his interests, 
therefore, were bound up with those 
of the other honourable gentlemen, 
who had that night addressed the 
House. He also begged to say, that 
when he spoke in his place there, he< 
spoke as a member of parliament; 
and he did not look at the particular 
interests of landlords, or tenants, or 
farmers , it was his duty to look fur- 
ther ; and accordingly he disdained to 
have in view any other question but the 
great interestj of the whole community. 
The great principle upon which they 
should go was this — to make the price 
of their corn approximate as nearly as 
possible to the pnee it bore in other 
countries. He was more sanguine, un- 
doubtedly, than many ; but he was not 
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such an enthusiast as to suppose that, 
under present circumstances, they could 
reach at one step this great and true 
principle of all corn trade Although 
a duty on the importation of corn 
would, m-his opinion, not be so wise a 
measure as the approach to that sys- 
tem which he had suggested, as con- 
stituting the true principle of a corn 
trade ; yet he did think that a perma- 
nent duty upon importation would be 
a much wiser measure than that which 
had been proposed and advocated — 
Taxation, undoubtedly, was a very 
great^evil ; no man was more ready to 
deprecate the present system, and ex- 
tent of taxation, jthan he was , but how 
did it operate ? Take the commonest 
article of trade ; a hat for instance If 
the hat were taxed, the price of the 
hat rose of course. Enemy as he was 
to all taxation, he must say that it was 
not to taxation only that he attributed 
the distresses of the farmer , and they 
who did 60 , attributed the evil, he 
thought, to a wrong cause. The ho- 
nourable member for Cumberland, m 
his argument against the importation 
of corn, had proposed this question as 
an insuperable difficulty — “ Can we 
grow corn in England on the same 
terms as the foreign grower To this 
he (Mr Ricardo) answered, “ No , and 
for that very reason I would import 
it.” Something had been said on the 
subject of the national debt. He had* 
no particular individual interest m it, 
because he derived no revenue from it ; 
but he would say, that the landed in- 
terest, the agricultural interest, the tra- 
ding, and every other public interest, 
were pledged to the public debt. 

A committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed, and, m the course of the ses- 
sion, produced a report, the most ma- 
terial heads of which are inserted in 
the Appendix. Without being able to 
point out anything that could afford 
immediate relief, or by which the price 
of gram could be materially affected, 


they suggested some modifications, 
tending to prevent sudden vicissitudes 
or revolutions in trade. There was no- 
thing in these at present to call for any 
urgent attention , but in the following 
session they afforded the basis of some 
change in the existing legislative ar- 
rangements. 

The present session was marked by 
several measures connected with the,^ 
commercial economy of the nation 
Upon this subject, so far as general 
principles were concerned, a remark- 
able harmony pervaded the different 
parties in the House That liberal sys- 
tem, developed in so masterly a man- 
ner by Smith, was generally acknow- 
ledged to be the only sound rule by 
which the intercourses of trade could 
be regulated ; and the restrictive mea- 
sures against foreign commodities, to 
which national antipathy, and narrow 
views of interest, had prompted all the 
European nations, were felt as clearly 
defeating their own object. It was at 
the same time acknowledged, that a 
cautious and gradual system, and a re- 
spect for existing interests, were neces- 
sary, even in bringing back affairs to 
their natural state, and in withdrawing 
that artificial support, upon which 
great manufacturing and shipping eb- 
tablishm^nts had been founded 

The timber trade was one of those 
to which, under the impulse of national 
jealousy and hostility, the old mercan- 
tile system had been recently applied. 
A duty of 3/ 5? per load, had been 
imposed upon Baltic timber, while that 
of our North American colonies had 
been entirely exempted The former, 
however, was both superior, and bur- 
dened with a much more moderate 
freight f so that the nation paid a 
higher price for a worse quality of this 
most essential article Mr Wallace now 
brought in a bill, in which the liberal 
principles were applied to a certain ex- 
tent ; a duty of 10? per load being 
laid on the colonial timber, while that 
21 
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from the Baltic was to pay only 2/ 15s 
A preference, seemingly still less justi- 
fiable, was also retained in favour of 
Russian, over Norway deals 

This mcasuie was objected to on dif- 
ferent grounds, from opposite quarters 
Sir H Parnell wished perfect freedom 
and equality to bt introduced at once 
into this and every other branchof trade 
He wished to move, “ 1 hat from and 
after the 1st of January 1825, the duty 
upon all foreign timber imported into 
the united kingdom, shall be 2/ per load 
of 50 cubic feet. And that the duty 
upon all foreign deals imported into 
the united kingdom, from and after the 
same period, shall be 2/ 5s per load of 
50 cubic feet , the same to be charged 
on the cubical contents of the said tim- 
ber/' 

Mr Bennett also wished to give his 
public aid to that great principle of 
free trade, which alone could relieve 
the country fiom its present difficul- 
ties The House ought at least to take 
the first favourable opportunity of put- 
ting one branch of trade out of the 
trammels in which it toiled , and the 
committee would bear in mind, that 
this was not a trade which had been 
established for centuries , it was not 
like the silk trade, for instance, it had 
only been established since 1807, or 
1809 He wished the committee to 
bear in mind that they were not legis- 
lating for Russia, for Norway, or for 
Canada — but for England They 
were bound to examine in what way 
they could bring the article of timber 
into this country at the cheapest rate 
If he could shew, as he thought he 
could, that it could be procured from 
Russia and Norway, for one-half less 
than from Canada, he should be ma- 
king out a case which must satisfy the 
committee 

Sir M VV Ridley, on the other 
hand, was not one who thought that 
they were bound to look to the mte- 
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rest of the consumer alone They were 
bound also to take into consideration 
how the seller and the importer would 
be affected by the measures they were 
about to adopt. The Canada timber 
was less subject to dry-rot than that of 
any other country • A Mr Hay had 
• given it in evidence, that he put down 
gate posts in 1792, made of Canada 
timber, and upon taking them up in 
1814, found# them entirely free from 
dry-rot, and in a serviceable state for 
the common purposes of timber. This 
w r as undoubtedly an advantage well 
worthy of attention There were^l200 
sail of shipping yearly employed in the 
American timber trade, and if the 
high rates of duty were adopted, only 
one-halt of that number would be sent 
out The diminished consumption and 
outfitting of those vessel would create 
a loss to the country of 150,000/ 

Mr Sykes enforced this view of the 
subject, by stating that the American 
timber trade wa3 carried on by British 
shipping, but three-fourths of the Nor- 
way timber trade was earned on by fo- 
reign ships, and the other quarter by 
British Even if all British ships were 
employed in the Norway trade, it would 
be carried on by one-third of the num- 
ber of ships employed m the Ameri- 
can 

Lord Althorp thought, as long as 
the colonial system was kept up so 
Jong ought protection to be afforded# 
in such a degree as not to do more 
hurt than service to the subjects of 
this country At the same time, he 
could see no occasion for the prefer- 
ence given to Russia over Norway. 

Mr Robinson also thought much re- 
gard due to our colonies, which he 
concern d oug^t rather to be consider- 
ed as an integral part of the kingdom, 
than as an appendage, having only a 
remote interest m common with the 
mqther country. As to the shipping 
interest, he ti usted Parliament and the 
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country would never be so ungrateful 
as to forget that to it wc owed the glory 
of that navy, 

“ Whose fl ig had bravid a thousand years 

The battle and the brie/c ” 

He denied that eiJitr their interests, 
or those of the North American colo- 
nies, were compromised by the propo- 
sition before the committee 

Mr Baring, while supporting the 
general principle of free tiade, con- 
ceived that it could not be carried far- 
ther m the present instance, than it was 
by Mi Wallace's bill The question 
was, whether the rate of duty propo- 
sed by the right honourable gentleman, 
was such a rate as woidd increase the 
trade to the Baltic, without destroy- 
ing that to Amenica To him (Mi 
Baring) it appeared that this would 
be the effect of the proposition before 
the committee , and if the duties were 
to be altered to a greatei extent, that 
change should be made gradually , be- 
cause, when they had created a great 
interest, like that of the shipping, it 
was not to be let down all at once As 
to the question between Norway and 
Russia, it was exactly the same as that 
between Canada and the Baltic , and 
therefore he should not discuss it at 
any length 

Mr Ricardo, on the other hand, ur- 
ged, in the strongest manner, a closer 
approximation to the general principles r 
of political economy They had been 
told that they ought to go to the best 
and cheapest market, and also that the 
timber of Norway and Russia was bet- 
ter and cheaper than that of America , 
and yet they were recommended, as a 
practical measure, to take the worst 
timber at the dearest rate 1 His ho- 
nourable fnend, (Mr Bennett,) m a 
speech full of the soundest argument, 
and as yet totally unanswered by the 
gentlemen opposite, had shewn, in the 
most convincing manner, that by buy- 
ing our timbei from the northern 


powers of Europe, wc Bhould save 
400,000/ annually on the purchase 
of that article , and consequently that 
we were yearly incurring a debt to 
that amount, in order to put this mo- 
ney into the pockets of the ship- 
owners If a bill were introduced for 
the specific and avowed purpose of 
granting a sum to that amount to the 
ship owners, he would much rather 
agree to it than to the resolutions now 
before the committee, for in that case 
the capital thus given to them might 
be more usefully employed At pre- 
sent it was a total sacrifice of 400,000/. 
a year, as much so as if the ships en- 
gaged in the coasting trade should be 
obliged to sail round the island, in order 
to givt employment to a gi eater num- 
ber '1 h< re were exceptions to be made 
in eases of vet y old established arrange- 
ments , but this Amencan trade was 
not one of them , it was of new date, 
and mainly spi ung out of a quarrel be- 
tween England and the Baltic powers* 
It was then said, that the latter would 
withhold her timbei, and that the co- 
lonial trade must necessarily be encou- 
raged m Canada What once occurred, 
might again happen it was said Well, 
then, his reply was — if ever it should 
happen, it would be time enough to 
pay the high price. 

Mr Marryatt took a directly oppo- 
site view of the subject, and said, “ I 
have listened with great attention to the 
discussion before the committee, and 
more particularly to the doctnnes of 
our new school of political economists ; 
but must confess that they have pro- 
duced very little conviction on my mind. 
Hitherto ships, colonies, andcommerce, 
have been considered as inseparably 
connected with each other , but, ac- 
cording to the new system, we are to 
sacrifice our ships and colonies, in or- 
der that our commeice may go on the 
better without them Whenever these 
philosophers will illustrate their theory 
by expenmentalproof— if, for example, 
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they will take off two legs from a three- 
leggcd stool, and make it stand on the 
remaining one leg more firmly than it 
before did on all the three, then, but 
not till th*n, will 1 become one of their 
disciples Our trade with our own < o- 
lonie^, and m oui own ships, we can 
always calli>ur own, because we hold 
it independent of the will of foreign 
powers ; but in ti usting to a trade with 
foreign nations, we are leaning on a 
bioken reed Have wi already forgot- 
ten the continental system which, last 
war, cut us off from all communication 
with every port m Europe , and the 
non-intei course and non-importation 
acts of the government of the United 
States, which excluded us from all 
America ? Or do we flatter ourselves 
that what has been may not again be ? 
If so, we reason m opposition to ex- 
perience, and the evidence of facts, and 
to the true rule of judging of the fu- 
ture by the past Have we any reason 
to belli ve that the jealousy expressed 
by foreign powers of our commercial 
greatness, which they envy, and of our 
naval power, which they dread, is at 
all abated ? On the contrary, has not 
increased cause of dissatisfaction been 
recently given on our part, to the great 
European potentates, by ourdeclaration 
to every foreign court, that the princi- 
ples laid do wn and acted upon in their at- 
tack upon Naples, aie repugnant to the 
fundamental principles of the British 
constitution ? It seems impossible that 
oui good understanding with these 
poweis can long continue, unless they 
adopt our notions of government, or we 
adopt theirs, events neither of which 
are very likely to happen. With such 
prospects before us, we are called up- 
on, in- defiance of every principle of 
sound policy, and with total disicgard 
to the maintenance of our maritime 
greatness, to abandon a colonial trade 
in British ships, m order to encourage 
a foreign trade m foreign ships, and 
are desired to trust to the liberality of 


foreign powers for conespondent ad- 
vantages in return , as if history was 
filled with examples of national grati- 
tude , though, if such there are, they 
have escaped all my researches, while 
examples of the ingratitude of nations, 
for whom wl have expended oui blood 
‘and treason , abound almost m every 
page 99 I It* objtcted also to some details 
of the bill, remarking , “ Great Bri- 
tain adopts various rules in regulating 
5ier duties on different commodities 
Some pay by weight, some by mea- 
sure, some by tale, and some ad valo - 
rem Deals have always paid by«tale, 
and the noble lord would now assess 
them in their cubical contents This I 
object to, in the first place, because 
any sudden or violent alteration of a 
long established system, is always at- 
tended with gieat injury to the inte- 
rest of individuals, and therefore ought 
only to be adopted for very strong and 
urgent reasons The scale of duties 
proposed in the schedule, lowers the 
duty on Noiwaj dtals 1/ 15s 8 d and 
raises that on Canada deals l ll per 
load; a consideiable disadvantage to 
Canada, which, if increased, would 
drive her deals out of the market alto- 
gether , and theieforc, of two e/ils, I 
shall choose the least On thw same 
grounds, we might be called upon to 
make endless alterations in our exist- 
ing system For instance, oranges pay 
duty by tale , and the inhabitants of 
the Western Islands might as reason- 
ably complain that their small oranges 
pay as much duty per thousand a3 the 
large oranges from Portugal, and re- 
quest that m future they should all be 
measured, and she duty taken accord- 
ing to their cubical contents, as the 
Norwegians make this application with 
respect to their deals The honourable 
member for Shrewsbury reproaches 
those who advocate the cause of the 
ship-owners, with supporting a bad 
trade carried on in bad ships ; and they 
have also been called rotten ships. In 
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order to show how far they merit these 
epithets, I have examined Lloyd's re- 
gister book, and find that of 43 1 ships 
that arrived from Quebec last year, ] 83 
are of the very first class, standing letter 
A , 249 are of the second class, letter E, 
(vessels fit to caity any cargo to any 
part of the world, )and only two stand 
the third letter, 1 The truth is, that 
we ha\e now no rotten ships, and very 
few old ships , because, as even good 
ships cannot all find employment, the* 
bad can of course expect none, and 
therefore are broken up much sooner 
than„usual ” 

Notwithstanding so many objections 
from opposite quarters, the bill was 
passed, and the amendments negatived 
by large majorities I n the Lordb, how- 
ever, it met with a pretty rough recep- 
tion from the friends of the liberal 
system 

Lord Lauderdale regarded the bill 
as altogether a colonial job He went 
over the report of the committee, and 
ridiculed the exceptions made from the 
geneial principle, which was laid down 
in the commencement of that docu- 
ment It had been shewn, that the 
money received for Canada timber, on- 
ly paid the expenses of cutting and 
sending it to be shipped Ihe bill, 
therefore, protected no interests, ex- 
cept those of the proprietors of a num- 
ber of old ships, and of 150,000/ of 
capital, which had been laid out lr 
purchasing new ones He condemned 
the preference given to Russia over 
Norway by the bill, at the very time 
that Russia was augmenting the du- 
ties on British merchandize 

Lord Ellenborouglt would not ob- 
struct the bill, lest the shipping inte- 
rest should prevent afy improvement 
at all , but he certainly expected that 
ministers would have acted with more 
firmness m this business The effect of 
the bill would be a premium to intro- 
duce the dryirot into every building in 
the kingdom 


The Marquis of Lansdown also felt 
extreme regret, that after all the ^con- 
sideration that this question had under- 
gone , aftt r the assurance so often given 
by the noble Earl, that whenever any 
arrangements should be adopted for the 
purpose of effecting an alteration f n this 
system, they should be on 1 complete 
and permanent 6cale , after four or five 
years of peace had been suffered to 
elapse, upon that very ground, with- 
out any thing being done, their lord- 
ships were now informed by the noble 
Eail at the head of his Majesty's go- 
vernment, that they were to pas9 a bill, 
founded, indeed, in an erroneous poli- 
cy, but one which established a system 
a little bettor than wlut had hitherto 
been acted on 

The bill, however, passed, though 
with a lengthened and elaborate pro- 
test against it by Lord Lauderdale 

It was not, however, only in a soli- 
tary and limited measure of this na- 
ture, that the important principles de- 
veloped in the reports before the House, 
were to be brought into action On 
the 2 >th June, Mr Wallace moved a 
most extensive series of resolutions, 
having in view the complete revisal of 
the British navigation laws. The ob- 
ject was, to simplify and consolidate, 
and thereby to render more beneficial, 
the general commercial law of the 
country It was intended to do this, 
by relieving it from a great part of 
that immense mass of legislation which 
successive centuries had heaped on it , 
and by removing those contrarieties 
and contradictions, by which almost 
every portion of the existing law was 
rendered obscure, and difficult of ap- 
plication There were not much short 
of 2000 laws relating to the commerce 
of the country And when he added, 
that these acts were passed during al- 
most every period of our history, un- 
der various circumstances, sometimes of 
a mercantile, and sometimes of a poli- 
tical nature, and that the principle of 
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restriction had always predominated, 
and been enforced by the strongest 
measures, he thought it could not be 
deemed extraordinary, if there appear- 
ed in laws so passed, a great deal of 
confusion and contradiction These 
laws might be divided into two parts^ 
as they ajfplied to our intercourse with 
foreign nations, and to that carried on 
between different parts of the country 
Pursuing these different heads, a gene- 
ral consolidation of the commercial law 
of the country, would be effected , and 
instead of being dispersed over the 
whole of the Statute book, it might, 
without much difficulty, be brought 
together m a comparatively moderate 
compass That which was doubtful 
would be cleared up — that which was 
beneficial would be retained — and that 
which was useless or injurious would 
be rejected A system of law would 
thus be produced, more befitting the 
prtsent situation of Europe, more li- 
beral to foreign sta f eb, more beneficial 
to England, and m every respect more 
worthy of ptihaps the greatest com- 
mercial nation that ever txisted The 
object he had in view, w is to enable 
evu y man to know distinctly what the 
law permitted, and what it prohibited , 
so that it would be in his power to en- 
ter into any branch of the trade of this 
country, unchecked by any of those 
apprehensions by which he was at pre- 
sent beset The apprehension that h£ 
might incur some pi nalty, with the ex- 
istence of which he was unacquainted, 
but which pci haps lay darkling m the 
deep lecessesof the Statute book , the 
fearthat some obscuie enactment might 
be enforced to rob him of Ins profits, 
and consign him to rum, paraljstd the 
efforts of tlu merchant The 8ysttm 
of our navigation laws had been adopt- 
ed with a view rather to naval power, 
than to the encouragement of trade 
Much undoubtedly had been done in 
favour of commerce , but, whenever 
there was an opposition between com- 


merce anti navigation, commerce was 
always obliged to give way, and was 
made a sacrifice to the interests of na- 
vigation This formed the foundation 
of all the navigation laws To the ge- 
neial wisdom of (liose laws, he was 
happy to bear testimony , at the same 
time, he must lay it down as an esta- 
blished principle, that commerce and 
navigation were inseparably connected 
with each other The only true found- 
ation for a powerful marine, was a 
great, flourishing, and extensive com- 
merce They ought, therefore, to use 
their best endeavours to extAid the 
commerce of the country, and to re- 
move every barrier that stood in its 
way, by rescinding all those restrictions 
which could possibly be given up It 
was his desire to afford a greater de- 
gree of freedom to the shipping of this 
country, and also to the vessels and 
commerce of foreign states He wish- 
ed to give to the commerce of foreign 
nations, the freest possible access, for 
the purpose of exportation from Eng- 
land In c hoit, he was desirous of ma- 
king this country a general depot, the 
great emporium of the commerce of 
the world lie intended to propose re- 
pealing all the laws, nearly two bun- 
dled in number, which had been impo- 
sed prior to the 12th of Charles II , in 
which the principle of the navigation 
laws was embodied The great object 
of these laws had been accomplished, 
namely, that of making us the greatest 
maritime power in the world The lm- 
ortance of such an object could never 
e overiated i he proposition was un- 
questionably correct, that they who 
possessed the dominion of the seas, 
would command the commerce of the 
world , andfo command the commerce, 
was to command the wealth of the 
world It might also be added, that to 
command its wealth, was to command 
• the world itself H # e had two altera- 
tions to suggest , one in the desire of 
gNing additional freedom to foreign 
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commerce, the other, with the same 
view towards our shipping interest 
As the navigation laws at present stood, 
there were certain of them, by which 
Holland, the Netherlands, and Ger- 
many, as to a variety of articles, were 
absolutely excluded from our com- 
merce , with respect to some of those 
articles, indeed, they weie cut off from 
all intercourse with this country m any 
shape whatever These restrictions he 
should propose to do away. He could 
consider them only as the vestiges of 
that ancient distrust and enmity which, 
he trust'd, in these days i xisted no more 
This country could no longer entertain 
the same ill will towards them Hol- 
land, for instance, had ceased to be the 
object of national jealousy — to be the 
emporium of the world, or the general 
carrier between all nations The in- 
tended removal of certain other restric- 
tions, which were imposed upon our 
commerce with Russia and a part of 
Turkey, would have the effect, he 
trusted, of leaving the trade of this 
country, with the whole of Europe, 
infinitely more free and open than it at 
resent was By the bill in question, 
e should propose to make one or two 
additions only to what were called the 
enumerated articles of the statute of 
Charles II , and to articles so enume- 
rated, would then be confined all the 
lestnctions which would, for the fu- 
ture, be laid on the mutual commerce 
of Great Bntain and those countries 
There was another restriction which 
he also should propose to remove It 
regarded our commerce, both with 
European powers and tho&e of othei 
continents. The enumerated articles 
which he had before alluded to, could, 
under the existing laws, ^jc imported 
into this country only in ships of the 
countries which such articles were the 
produce of, or in British bottoms This 
part of the law he was desirous of re-* 
pealing, considering it to be of the most 
vexatious operation. If a merchant. 


resident in any one of such countries, 
was desirous of exporting any article, 
the particular produce of it, and had a 
vessel m the port, but belonging to an- 
other state, he could not send it hither 
by that vessel, but must take up a Bri- 
tish one, or wait till he could charter 
one of his own nation ThiS was at 
once vexatious and injurious to the fo- 
reign merchant, and inefficient for the 
pin poses of our own law The only 
effect of this arrangement w r as, to make 
the assortment of the caigo more tedi- 
ous and inconvenient r lhc whole of 
this enactment, therefore, he proposed 
to do away Another defect of the pre- 
sent system arose out of the division 
of Europe into kingdoms It was well 
known'that there was a great difference 
in that division, between the age of 
Charles II and the present time , and 
the consequence wa^, that thi law made 
distinctions which were perfectly un- 
founded What was France in that day 
was not France now Thus, goods 
might come from Calais, a port of 
France, without any interruption ; 
which very goods, as coming from 
Dunkn k,now equallya port of France, 
were absolutely prohibited by the ex- 
isting law Could anything be more 
absurd ? To avoid the recurrence of 
similar anomalies, he proposed to dt'- 
stroy these distinctions of countries al- 
together, and to substitute for them 
•the distinctions of articles of produce. 
As the law now stood, the produce of 
Asia, Africa, and America, could on- 
ly be brought to this kingdom from 
the ports of those continents directly 
But he should suggest th( alteration 
of this oidmarice If Asiatic produce, 
for instance, were shipped from a port 
in Amerira, he should propose that it 
be pei mitted to be expoi ted fiom Ame- 
rica hither. After all the inquiries he 
had been able to make, he was per- 
fectly convinced that the foreign ship 
could not trade cheaper than the Bri- 
tish ship , but, on the contrary, that, if 
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the British ship had only fair play, it 
could tiade much more cheaply than 
the foreigner He would propose far- 
ther to secure the preservation of our 
shipping by the imposition of a duty 
on all property impoi ted from Africa, 
Asia, 01 America, n Em opt an vcsstls 
not being*Bnti < ->h , and this duty would 
be put on, not foi the pui pose of rai- 
sing any largt revenue from it , but 
with the view of pi eventing such im- 
portations from becoming an habitual 
trade His grand object was, to make 
Great Britain the general depot of the 
commercial produce of the world , and 
with this view, he wished to extend, as 
far as possible, the benefit of the bond- 
ed and warehousing systtms His ul- 
timate aim would be to do away with 
every kind of prohibition that now ex- 
isted m our commuciai system Ex- 
penenee had proved that the principle 
of prohibition had no efhctive opera- 
tion It raised the price of the article , 
and yet the article under that disad- 
vantage, and with an additional cost to 
covtr the risk, always obtained a sale , 
instances were not wanting, where a 
commodity was sought aftu while the 
prohinuion t xisted, but of which, when 
the prohibition was removed, the con- 
sumption etased It was to be lament- 
ed that the 1 icign trade of this coun- 
try had long laboured under very se- 
vere burdens, which were m a high de- 
gree injurious to it 

The only speaker who made any 
serious objection to the system here 
laid down, was Mr Marry att, who stood 
up as fiimly as ever, the advocate of 
the old English mercantile system. 
“ Wherever, ' said he, u our naviga- 
tion laws and colonial policy are the 
subject of discussion, tiny are con- 
stantly attacked by certain gentlemen, 
who take evtry opportunity to pleach 
up the new, but delusive and danger- 
ous doclime, of frtc tiade, and the 
abolition of all restrictions upon fo- 
reign competition Una course has 


been pursued on the present occasion 
Those who condemn our navigation 
system, and apply to it the epithets of 
prohibitory, exclusive, and illiberal, do 
injustice to its true character. The 
leading feature of that system is, that 
^ all commodities shall be imported into 
Great Britain, either m a British ship, 
or in a ship belonging to the country 
of which those commodities are the 
growth, produce, or manufacture, — a 
regulation founded on the most perfect 
justice and reciprocity, because it places 
the foiugn ships of every country on 
precisely the same footing as British 
ships, in the trade with those countries, 
and therefore is a principle of which 
no power can reasonably complain. It 
is certainly not favourable to the growth 
of our own foreign commerce, or of 
that opulence which arises out of it ; 
but while it makes commercial profit a 
subordinate object, it lays the founda- 
tion of naval power, by securing to 
Bniish-built ships, manned with Bri- 
tish seamen, the carrying trade of all 
the commodities Gieat Britain imports 
from those countries which have no 
shipping of their own , which was the 
cast when the navigation law's wert first 
passed, with Asia, Afnca, and Ame- 
rica Tht exceptions which have since 
been made m favour of America and 
the Brazils, aic not relaxations of the 
navigation system, but merely adapta- 
tions of it to existing circumstances, 
placing those countries, as soon as they 
had shipping of their own, on the same 
footing as the European powers, which 
possessed shipping when the navigation 
laws were originally passed 'the great 
object of our ancestors in framing those 
laws was, to establish a belligerent na- 
vy Although not commercial profit, 
but naval power, was the original ob- 
ject of those who framed our naviga- 
tion laws, yet both have been most 
successfully accomplished by them, in 
the result Fiom the ’extent to which 
Groat Britain has raised her manufac- 
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tures and her colonial acquisitions, her 
imports and exports far exceed those 
of any power on the globe , and, un- 
der her navigation system, all her com- 
merce with her colonies and depend- 
encies, and those states in different 
parts of the world, which have no ship- 
ping of their own, is carried on exclu- 
sively m British ships manned by Bri- 
tish seamen. The principle of this sys- 
tem is at once simple and* comprehen- 
sive, and may be said to apply the 
greatest possible extent of human wis- 
dom to the widest possible range of 
human action Surely, then, we should 
be careful not to touch with rash hands, 
a system, the excellence of which has 
been proved by the experience of a cen- 
tury and a half, and under which we 
have attained to a degree of commer- 
cial prosperity and naval power, unpre- 
cedented m the annals of history It is 
highly important to bear in mind, that 
at some future period we must be again 
engaged in war We shall then have 
no nursery for seamen, and our mari- 
time power must be transferred to those 
nations who will have become possess- 
ed of our carrying trade 1 hus the re- 
sult of the proposed measure will be, 
the ruin of our naval greatness, which 
will decline gradually in time of peace, 
but suddenly in time of war. In the 
former state, we shall die by inches , in 
the latter, we shall be put out of our pain 
at once We are placed m an artificial 
state of society, and this must be taken 
into account m all our calculations.” 


Mr Marryatt particularly entreated the 
House, and seemingly with consider- 
able reason, to consider how our colo- 
nial interests would be affected, by the 
adoption of this new system. •* At 
present, our colonies trade with Great 
Britain alone ; they are bound to take 
everything from her, and send every- 
thing to her, m British ships , she gi- 
ving them, in return for this double 
monopoly^, a preference of the home 
consumption of their produce m h^.r 
market The committee, m their re- 
port, talk of preserving the supply of 
our colonial possessions with British 
manufactures under this new system , 
but surely this must have been written 
without due consideration But if on 
the principle of buying everything 
where it can be bought cheapest, and 
taking off all restrictions merely pro- 
tective against foreign competition, 
you depnve them of the protection 
they now enjoy in the home consump- 
tion of your market, it will be impos- 
sible for them to exist , restriction and 
protection must go together ; either 
both must be continued, or both aban- 
doned The colonies must have the 
same privilege of free trade, in the pur- 
chase of their supplies, which you claim 
m the purchase of your produce , and 
under the same free trade, must be al- 
lowed to find other markets for that 
produce which you repudiate ’* 

Notwithstanding these observations, 
no attempt was made to divide the 
House against the resolutions 
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CHAPTER VI 

MISCELLANEOUS PROCEEDINGS. 


The Constitutional Association , — The Ionian Islands, and Sir Thomas MaiU 
land — Grant to the Duke of Clarenct — Proceedings at Mane he .stir — Bi~ 
•shop of Peterborough's Examination {Questions — Libel in John Bull Neivs- 
papci — Dissolution of Pail lament 


w f shall conclude our account of 
the pi ts( nt stssion with some detach- 
ed piocccdings, winch could not with 
propnety be included undci any of 
the above general heads 

1 lie licentiousness of the press had 
of late been loudly and reptatcdly 
complained of, and had, mdted, du- 
ring the couise of the pioceedings 
against the Queen, risen to an almost 
unprecedented height lhc obser- 
vation of it gave use to a measure, as 
to the expediency of winch some 
doubts may be entci tamed A num- 
ber of distinguished individuals, at- 
tached to administration, but not con- 
nected with it, foimed themselves m- 
t%an association for the purpose of 
prosecuting publications deemed li- 
bellous against state or church The 
danger was, that such an association, 
or rather the officcis to whom its con- 
cerns were intrusted, having prose- 
cution for their especial charge, would 
be disposed to press to the utmost ex- 
tent a measure which, on the con- 
trary, it were desirable to contract 
within the narrowest eligible limits. 


The assuming into the hands of indi- 
viduals a function which naturally 
belongs to the executive government, 
though it could not, under the cir- 
cumstances be deemed an unconsti- 
tutional encroachment, seems vet to 
detract fiom the weight aad dignity 
of the crown, and to imply an insi- 
nuation, as if it did not possess ener- 
gy sufficient for the suppoit of its own 
rights If the society, indeed, could 
take oft from government the odium 
which such proceedings, even when 
necessary, can with difficulty escape, 
they might be considered as acting 
generously , but we rather suspect, 
that, while the odium of a prosecu- 
tion under this form is greater, it will 
all in the end light on the government, 
in whose cause, and under whose un- 
derstood approval, the measure is un- 
dertaken * 

This subject was brought repeat- 
edly before the House, partly upon 
motions by Mr Brougham, and Mr 
6. Win thread, partly Jjy petitions from 
individuals who had become the ob- 
jedts of proscciftion 
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Mr Brougham, on the 23d May, 
said he did not mean to contend that, 
by law, this right was vested solely 
in the Solicitor and Attorney-Gone- 
lal, for he hold that, by lav\, any man 
could piocecd against another for a 
public offence Aftei the many asso- 
ciations which had existed for the 
prosecution of felonies, it would be 
hard to laise a question with i expect 
to their stnet legality But the pro- 
ceedings of these associations had al- 
ways been confined to the prosecu- 
tion of felonies, or of those odious 
crime- which came more immediate- 
ly under the cognizance of the So- 
ciety for the Suppiession of Vice, 
which, at the tune of its establish- 
ment, was stiongly obpeted to, on 
the ground of its nupiopiiety r , but 
with lespect to which, he widitd to 
be understood to give no decided 
opinion. The Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, howtvei, by con- 
fining itself to the object of its insti- 
tution, and connecting itself with no 
party, had done less mischief than 
had been apprehended at the time of 
Jts establishment, uid had even effect- 
ed some good. But theio was a so- 
ciety now m existence, of a peifectly 
different, natuie, wine h meant to pio- 
ceed to the prosecution of political 
offences, to be selected at the discre- 
tion of political feeling. Ihe piose- 
cutions were to be conducted by 
means of a conun on fund, and no 
person of respectability could be fix- 
ed upon as immediately responsible 
for the acts of the society He did 
not mean to say theie were no re- 
spectable individuals connected with 
the association. lie knew, indeed, 
that there were many rnost respect- 
able persons connected with it, to 
whom, on the picsent occasion, he 
wished to address lumscJi only in the 
language of expostulation He be- 
lieved that many persons had enter- 
ed into this association, without See- 


ing how likely it was to be pei verted 
to improper objects — without being 
await tli it they wcie lending the cre- 
dit of then name's to proceedings, of 
which, if they did not hereafter re- 
pent, he, knowing their sound consti- 
tutional pi maples, should be sm pri- 
sed Hitho to the office of prosecuting 
foi olfenccs, to w Inch this society pro- 
fessed to oppose itself, had been vest- 
ed in the Attorney-General, who was 
open to the influence of public opi- 
nion, which restrained him m the ex- 
ercise of a veiy high, and, if not 
coupled with responsibility, a very 
dangerous political power Indeed, 
by many peisons, it had been deem- 
ed too high a power to be intrusted 
to anynulividual, howcvei lesponsiblc 
for the exerc ise of Ins trust But here 
was a sit ol individuals, under the 
name of a Constitutional Association, 
proposing to cxeicise the functions 
of t he law office i s of the Ci own, w ith- 
out anj lcsponsibility w li itcvu Mr 
Biougham jflciwaids complained 
that tin association was nut satisfied 
with convictions — with the sunendui 
upon o«*th ol the dangcious stocks of 
the vendub of seditious publications, 
and with expussions of conti ition 1o 
JMi J ]> Shaip , but the paitics wxie 
lcquiicd to onto into an engagement 
never again to dnvc the sum trade* 
Now, hue he must piotcst against a 
society of this soil attempting to ei ect 
a jurisdiction of its ow n, as it weic, to 
indict sundiy pci sous whom it might 
choose to pioceed against , and then 
threatening the paity with all thqte 
fuithci measures which could be re- 
volted to by an association bucked 
by ampk funds, and stippoilcd by all 
those powtirul names which it put 
foith I he person piocccdcd against, 
w p as menaced wulh i um if lie held out , 
foi dt lent e would amount to i uin with 
such an association , and the paity 
could have nothing else to look to, 
unless he came foi ward and express- 
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eel contrition to Mi J B Sharp, at 
No 6, Bndge-street, Clack friars , and 
unless, too, he gave up his whole stock 
of libellous and seditious publica- 
tions , and even this would not avail 
him, without taking an oath to do so 
no more Not the least evil of that 
association -was, the circumstance of 
its numbering among its membeis 
about 40 peus of the lealm, who 
were thus lending then names to a 
set of men capable of using them for 
these purposes , foi he was fai fiom 
supposing that those noble indivi- 
duals, in so doing, weie aw ire of the 
const quinces of such a permission , 
which was, that, in the end, they 
weic to be the judges in the last le- 
sort of those wiio wuc to lie piose- 
cuted by such attornej s as these men 
were He aftirwaids declared that 
fie thought it was not legal to go to 
a man’s shop, and say to linn, “ If 
you don’t agree to certain tonus, I will 
indict j ou — I f you do not admit v oui 
guilt, give up 30111 piopaty to 11s, 
who have 110 light to ask it, and who 
cannot tike it without violating the 
law, — If )ou do not, besides all this, 
take an oath never to repeat that 
which we pionounce to be a legal 
oilence, — w r e will inflict leg 11 ven- 
geance upon 3011, and you must en- 
dure the consequent c ’ 1 o do this, 

was to act moic like a lubber thin 
anything else — nioit like aviolatoi, 
than a protector ol the law 1 his he 
held to be illegal If tins was the law 
of England, he had not so studied it , 
if it was a pait of the constitution, he 
did not understand it it these pio- 
ccedings weie to he supported by 
jieeis, who might ultimately have to 
pronounce upon them judicially, then 
all lie could » ly was, that there ntvci 
was an association put down as ille- 
gal, half so much to be lepiobatcd as 
this society — this terror to all good 
men, commonly known by the name 


of the " Budge-street Gang.” There 
were, however, many persons belong- 
ing to the society lor whom, indivi- 
dually, he entertained a very high 
respect To those I10 should prefer 
using the language of expostulation, 
rather than that of rtqiroach H( be- 
lieved they had been di awn into the 
soci?ty by designing persons— that 
they were the tools of others, for 
whom no one'couM possibly feel any 
icspect te Church and state,” “ so- 
cial ordei,” and <k sacred institutions,” 
were fine phrases , but, in the present 
instance, they meant that it wa% ne- 
cessary that a parcel of individuals 
should swell then own purses, by 
using those of oilier people 

Mr Scat left also urged, that the 
effect of this society’s labours was, m 
fact, to libel the Attorney-General 
They implied that that officer had not 
been sufficiently vigilant, and that the 
society, theicfoie, undertook to ic- 
medy his defect of duty Now, what 
would be said of a private gentleman, 
who should go about the countiy 
indicting offences, committed, not 
against his interests, but against the 
interests of the public ? \V hat an ex- 
traordmaiy thing this would be* — a 
soit of pei ambulating \ttoiney-Ge- 
ne 1 al 1 In the ease s in which the Con- 
stitutional Association intei fered, the 
piosecutois weie unknown, no names 
were avowed, and some* of them might 
be upon that very special jury winch 
would have to tiy the offence charged 
against the defendant Thoie was no 
pei son who had considered the ques- 
tion in a legal or constitutional point 
of view, who would not concur m con- 
demning such an association He af- 
teivvaids ui god* — suppose a society 
were lonned to conduct excise pro- 
secutions, and another for customs, 
and a third for othoi departments, 
let. the House considen the state in 
which society would Become mvol- 
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veil . — the nation would be cast into ordinary judges of the land * Was 
parts, and every individual employed the House to believe that the associa- 
m hunting down his neighboui tion of persons for the prosecution 

Mr S Whitbread conceived that of offences ag unst the law, was m lt- 
the association w f as opposed to the self a violation of that law > Hemain- 
spmtof the constitution, and had a tamed that such an association was 
tendency to corrupt justice at its not illegal , of the polity of it he was 
source The legislature was bound * not giving any opinion, but he chal- 
to protect the people from act? of lenged his learned friends to say that 
oppression lie trusted the House it was illegal to piosecute persons 
would not shut its eyes to the pro- guilty of the crime of libel It had 
ceedings of the association, because been said, that the Attorney-General 
it acted undei the mask of law, anti might if he pleased enter a nolle pro- 
was pationi/ed by peers, old women, uqui to the indictments ol the socie- 
and his Majesty’s ministers. The two ty He did not profess to be in the 
attorneys, bhai p and Murray, wished secrets of tilt society, but lie had 
to become pi osecutors for the public, been informed by a learned friend 
and to dispense with the exertions of w ho sat neai linn in the court the 
the Attorney and the Solicitor-Gene- other day, that thcie were two t ise> 
ral lie trusted that all ptrsons of re- tit the most atrocious libel against the 
speetabihty, who had without due rc- Sovereign, and lie would ask whe- 
flection become membcis of the as- ther those were cases m which a nolle 
sociation, would withdraw their sup- prosequi ought to have been entered 
port fiom it If, as lie had reason to by the Attorney-General 
believe, there wcie any poisons pic- Mr Batlmist thought it was mi- 
sent, who had become new subsen- probable that the socitty could have 
bers oi shaie-holdeis in the concern, originated liom the selfish schemes 
he hoped they would dissolve their of a few pi ofession il individuals Had 
connexion with it, befoie they be- the association oi ign ated in this m m- 
came bankrupts in reputation Ihe lier, it never would have been able 
association might be compared with to attract so much notice Ihe veiy 
the inquisition of Spam it was no- cncuinstance of its having been al- 
thing more than an incpusition on the ludetl to so hequcntly in that House, 
press He acknowledged the power piovetl that the society had done, and 
of the press, when employ eel in a was doing, a gre it deal, — of good or 
good cause, but when used foi a bad evil, he would not pic tend to say. 
purpose, he thought it operated as a lie was of opinion, that the more the 
cure for its own evil ’The associa- attention of the country was directed 
tion puisucd its victims by a system towards the society, by the discus- 
of treachery and deceit , and if suf- sions in that House, the more the 
fered to exist, he knew of no greater subscribers to it would increase At 
evil that could afflict the state the time of the French Revolution, a 

On the other side, the Solicitoi- society of a similar nature to the pi e- 
General would take JL upon lumsclt sent vyas allowed to exist, and gave" 
to say, that m that society there was rise to no doubts as to its legality, 
nothing illegal, or at all contrary to The society to which he alluded ob- 
the spirit of the constitution If this tamed the sanction ot an eminent 
were contrary to law, he should be legal authority, first in his place m 
glad to know'who were the judges of the House of Peers, and afterwards 
the law— whether that House .or the in his judicial character on the bench 
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Another eminent legal author i ty , Lord 
Kenyon, had also given an opinion 
in favour of the legality of that so- 
ciety No single transaction of the 
association had been considered a fit 
subject for legal investigation , he 
thought it nmeasonable, therefoie, 
that the *-jouse should be called upon 
to put it (low n. 

The Attorney-General viewed it 
as a most ex traoul inary docti me urged 
on the other side, that the Attorney- 
General w'as the only public piose- 
cutor m the country It he brought 
a case of libel into court, he was con- 
stantly assailed by the defendant or 
his coiin* el with the charge that he 
was proceeding by an unconstitu- 
tional mode — that he had filed an in- 
formation ex officio , instead of lea- 
ving it to the ordinal y course of 
indictment, prosecuted by any pn- 
vatc individual who might think fit 
to proceed. In this countiy there 
was, in fact, no §gch officer as public 
prosecutor , all prosecutions were in- 
stituted by individuals, though m the 
name of the King, and Lord Lougli- 
boiough, as was well known, m the 
year 1792, stated, that it was the duty 
of evciy member of society to enforce 
obedience to the law So fai from 
the Society foi the Suppression of 
Vice being illegal, his lordship at that 
time, when the pi ess teemed with 
infamous pi od actions, asserted that 
those individuals were mentorious in 
the highest degree who entered into 
an association for the purpose of sup- 
pressing them The Society tor the 
Suppression of Vice had been inti- 
tuled as long ago as the year 1787, 
and its objee t was, to cai ry into ef- 
fect the King s pioclamation against 
vice and nmnoiahty , yet, flora that 
d ly to this, no man had dreamt of 
attacking it on the giound ol ille- 
gality It was verj true that the con- 
stitution had aimed the Attorney- 
General with a particular power , but 


the crime oflibel was as well known 
to the law as any other, and indivi- 
duals oi societies had as much light 
to prosecute foi it as they might for 
felonies, or foi the publication of ob- 
scene punts and book*. It the At- 
torney- General instituted a prosecu- 
tion which terrain ited unfavouiably 
to him, the party accused had no 
moie remedy against lnm than it had 
against this,soucty , and the indict- 
ments piesented by the latter were 
at least attended with one advantage 
to the defend int If the Attoiney- 
Genei al proceeded ex officio , the m- 
f oi mation for a libel w r as filed on Ins 
sole opinion , but m cases of indict- 
ment by the society, a grand jury in- 
tervened, and was called upon to de- 
cide whether the publication com- 
plained of, was, or was not, a libel 
Besides, if Mr Murray or Mr Sharp 
conducted themselves improperly, the 
pai ty aggrieved had his remedy a- 
gainst them 

1 he motions had no resuR, except 
that of allow mg to the respective par- 
ties an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion 

% On the 7th June, Mi Hume in- 
troduced a motion, ceu&uung the 
manner m which the Ionian Islands 
weie administered by Great Britain, 
and particularly the conduct of Sir 
'ihomas Maitland, the governor. The 
honourable gentleman gave the fol- 
lowing view of the system pursued — 
It was well known that the islands of 
Zante, Cephaloma, Ithaca, and Ceri- 
go, had been originally conquered by 
the Biitish arms m 1809, and that of 
Santa Maura m 1810, and it could 
not be forgotten that it was not till 
the year 1SJ.5 that they had been 
formed bv the Congress of Vienna 
into an independent state, under the 
protection of the King of Great Bri- 
tain By that treaty lt/was determined 
that they should constitute a single 
free independent state, with the name 
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of the United States of the Ionian 
Islands Under the guarantee of his 
British Majesty, they were allowed 
to retain then form of government 
until a constitutional chaiter could be 
drawn up by themselves, which char- 
ter was to make them secure of per- 
son and property, under the govern- 
ment ot his Britannic Majesty In 
that situation weic the islands m the 
yeai 1816, when Sir I Maitland went 
there as Lord High Commissioner 
His ai rival was hailed by the inha- 
bitants with the utmost jo}', as it was 
expected that lie would immediately 
preside at the formation of a free con- 
stitution Instead, however, of meet- 
ing with a protecting hand from Sir 
T Maitland, a veiy early act of his 
government was, to dispel sc the se- 
nators, who had been sent from the 
other islands to assemble m Corfu. 
They remonstrated against their dis- 
mission, but in vain , he sent them 
from 4 the island, and left the senate 
under tlic conti ol of one Teotoclu, a 
creatuie of his own, to whom much 
of the foi mer misfortunes of the island 
were to he attributed That indivi- 
dual, whom the French government 
had removed from the islands, and 
whom Sir James Campbell had re- 
fused to employ on account ot his 
former misconduct, Sir T Maitland 
took into the public service, at the 
same time that he dismissed from it 
the Senators Flamhurian, Roma, Me- 
taxa, Stiffanizzi, and the Secretary 
Cazzaiti, whom he stigmatized in one 
of his proclamations as inert and cor- 
rupt Now Flambunan was a man of 
unblemished character, and had after- 
wards been reinstated in his office in 
consequence of a letter from Lord 
Bathurst to the Lord Commissioner. 
He was now, however, in a dungeon 
at Zante, because he had signed a 
petition to his* Britannic Majesty, 
complaining of the arbitrary conduct* 
of Sir T. Maitland He mentioned 


this fact to shew the despotic manner 
in which that officer attempted to go- 
vern the Ionian Islands The House 
should know that anything like li- 
berty of the press was not permitted 
in the Ionian Islands, indeed, but one 
pi css was allowed to exist, and that 
was at Corfu, under the eye and di- 
rection of government , so that the 
commonest adveitisemcnt could not 
be printed without being sent there 
Sir 1 homas, notwithstanding his boast- 
ed detestation of parade, had suffered 
himself to be addressed in terms of 
the grossest adulation, by pci sons who 
were always leady to worship the ri- 
sing sun A tnumphal arch was sub- 
scribed for m Corfu, to perpetuate 
services ol scarcely two month** con- 
tinuance A colossal statue of Sir .f. 
Maitland was laiscd in Ccphaloma, 
a bust of him, by Cauova, was placed 
in a public situation in Zante In 
Ithaca a monument was inscribed to 
him, and in Santa Maura he was ho- 
noured with a second triumphal arch* 
The consequence was, that those who 
had been active in these testimonials 
were selected for reward and office, 
without mentioning the bands of 
knights of the orders of St Michael 
and St George 1 he greatest alarm 
had been caused in the island by a 
plot fabucated by Lepiniotti, a clerk 
in the governors service, who never 
was punished in any manner adequate 
to the offence He now came to the 
constitution given to the free inhabit- 
ants of this independent state, and 
he maintained, that it was a complete 
imposition and farce on the part of 
this government His first object 
would he, to shew that it was but a 
mockery of freedom, and, m truth, 
devolved the whole power into the 
hands of Sir Thomas Maitland. A 
copy of it had been laid upon the 
table two years ago, and it would be 
found to give the inhabitants of the 
Ionian Islunds, a senate or council of 
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ten members, with a president, and a 
legislative assembly of twenty-nine 
members, amounting to forty m the 
■whole. Euch island was to elect, as 
it was called, a certain proportion , 
for instance, Zante was to appoint 
&evcn members, but those seven were 
to be chosen out of fourteen names 
sent to them by the Lord High Com- 
missioner The people lefused to 
vote , they were jmdignant at such a 
farce of icprcsentation, and the inde- 
pendent pail lament of tins free peo- 
ple was m fact named by Sir f Mait- 
land Nothing could be worse but 
the system of a Scotch boi ougli , and 
the copy nearly mailed the ouginal 
Having met on the 23d of April, 
1817, and gone thiougli certain forms 
on that day, how did this independent 
body proceed with icgard to the con- 
sideration and discussion occupying 
thirty- two closely printed pages > It 
was read over on the 24th, and, with- 
out any discussion, it was adopted, 
and signed on the 25th On the 5th 
of May, a deputation was sent to Eng- 
land with this glorious free constitu- 
tion, m older that it might receive 
the sanction of his Majesty 1 he Lord 
High Commissioner had the power 
of reversing the sentences of the ju- 
dicial authorities, and indeed no judge 
could act without lus sanction and 
appioval To him was given, in short, 
the powei of finally deciding every 
case that could be hi ought before any 
tribunal of the islands. lie was no- 
thing less than a Roman proconsul, 
the alpha and omega in every pro- 
ceeding, with the advantage of screen- 
ing himself from responsibility behind 
lus underlings It was a complete 
Tlcspotism under the disguise of a re- 
presentative government , it was more 
odious than the tyranny of Tu\ key 
or Persia, and was a disgiace to Eng- 
land. This power, assumed by the 
governoi, had been exercised in the 
most aibitrary manner, and with n- 


gour, which gave rise in several in- 
stances to serious revolts. Sir T. 
Maitland was answerable for all the 
blood that had been shed, and all the 
property confiscated, in consequence 
of the disturbances which resulted 
from his own ill government. The 
monopoly of corn, the exaction on 
salt, the rigoi ous system of espionage, 
were othei grievances under which 
the islanders laboured The revenues, 
which amounted to 432,408/, might 
have relieved Great Britain from all 
expense in the administration, but for 
the scandalous profusion with which 
they were spent. 

Mr Goulburn, in reply, stated it as 
the object of the treaty of Paris, that 
the fomaii States should enjoy a con- 
stitution founded upon their former 
constitution, but with greater advan- 
tages to themselves, and be placed 
undci the protection of Great Britain 
He denied m toto that the object or 
intention was to confer on those states 
a peifcctly fiee government such as 
that enjoyed by C n eat Britan What- 
ever detects we might see in the Io- 
nian as compared with the British 
constitution, it by no means followed 
that it would be advantageous to the 
people of the Ionian States to trans- 
plant thither the pure Bntish consti- 
tution. It was a very vulgar error in 
this country to call all systems of go- 
vernment tyianmcal and oppressive, 
which did not exactly lescmblc the ( 
British, although they might be much ; 
more suitable to the people among 
whom they were introduced The 
fact was, that the chaiacter of the 
people of the Ionian Isles was such 
as would not allow of the introduc- 
tion of a fieCjgoverntnent to be en- 
tirely admini&teied by themselves. 
Some external protection was neces- 
sary to them Having been previously 
under the protection of Russia, they 
were ^placed by the tteaty of Pans 
undef the protection of England. It 
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was with states as with men There 
was a period m which they were not 
qualified to enjoy perfect liberty. In 
youth a human being must necessari- 
ly be subject to some restraint and 
guidance; and it was only when a 
state had become mature that it could 
safely be trusted with unlimited h- • 
berty. If m the constitution of the 
Ionian Islands there existed a fre- 
quent reference either <to the Lord 
High Commissioner, or to the British 
government at home, he denied that 
Sir T Maitland had exhibited in his 
conduct, with respec t to that reference, 
the slightest disposition to arrogate to 
himself any undue power As to the 
elections, he would ask if it was not 
Sir T. Maitland’s duty to assemble 
(as he had assembled) in the primary 
council, all those from whose abilities 
and local knowledge he might expect 
to derive the most beneficial advice 
and aid > Let the House look at the 
names of those individuals It was 
impossible to select men of greater 
rank, property, influence, and other 
qualities calculated to render them 
competent to the execution of the 
task imposed upon them The pro- 
ceedings against individuals had been 
all legally conducted, and were jus- 
tified by the crimes proved against 
them In regard to the insurrection 
at Santa Maura, although the osten- 
sible cause was the imposition of a 
new tax, the real cause was, the ap- 
prehension that the Butish govern- 
ment were on the point of sending 
the militia to the West Indies On 
the 29th of September, a large body 
of peasants m arms approached the 
town Instead, however, of repelling 
force by force, the commanding offi- 
cer desired them to send the repre- 
sentation of their grievance in the 
shape of a memorial to Corfu To 
this they assorted , but on the fol- 
lowing day the resident induced se- 
veral gentlemen to endeavour to ap- 


pease the people , two of them, how- 
ever, were arrested, and a constable 
was assassinated by the peasants , and 
that took place before it was possible 
an answer could be returned to the 
memorial It was not until the day 
after the assassination of the consta- 
ble that Sir F Adam ordered a rein- 
forcement of tioops from Coifu On 
the 3d of October, the insurgents be- 
gan the work of destruction, by rush- 
ing down on the town, and setting 
fire to a magazine. Upon this, the 
officer on duty very properly thought 
it necessary to act. The moment that 
the insurgents were defeated, all hos- 
tile proceedings were stopped , and 
the principal delinquents were arrest- 
ed and brought to justice So far 
were the subsequent proceedings from 
being sanguinary m their character, 
that only four of the puncipal ring- 
leaders were executed With respect 
to the distui bances at Zante, and the 
prosecutions which followed, the ho- 
nourable member had contended that 
those prosecutions ought not to have 
been instituted, because the disturb- 
ances emanated from the act of go- 
vernment But even if that had been 
the case, he must deny that the dis- 
turbances weie justified I he fact 
was, that the disturbances ongmated, 
not in any alarm for the interests of 
the churi h, but in the alarm of those 
who feared that the property which 
they had miquitously obtained, would 
be taken from them The governor 
had been active m suppressing the 
monopoly of gram, and had thus been 
the means of preseivmg the islands 
from famine, which otherwise they 
could scarcely have escaped. 

A slioit conversation ensued, m 
which Mr Bennett characterized the 
constitution given to the Ionian Is- 
lands as a mere mockery, a tuck, a 
juggle It was high sounding and 
pompous, indeed , something to the 
ear , a little to the eyes , but, in fact 
17 
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— m substance— nothing ; while Mr 
J P Grant was satisfied, that the 
more Sir T Maitland’s conduct was 
inquired into, the better it would ap- 
pear The motion was finally nega- 
tived by a majority of 97 against 27 
■* 

In the volume for 1818, we had 
occasion to observe, when Parliament 
were arranging the incomes of the 
Royal Dukes, consequent upon their 
numerous matrimonial engagements, 
that the Duke of Clarence, being re- 
fused the extra allowance of 10,000/ , 
asked for him on special grounds, de- 
clined accepting the 6000/ , offered to 
him in common with his royal bro- 
thers This step, how ever, had given 
rise to inconveniencies, the nature of 
which may be easily conjectured, and 
which at length became so pressing, 
as to induce his Royal Highness to 
retract the measure He now, there- 
fore, professed his willingness, not 
only to accept the addition offered by 
Parliament, but to receive the ar- 
rears which would become due, by 
reckoning from the year 1818 In 
the committee of the House, form- 
ed on the question, the Marquis of 
Londonderry said, he hoped theie 
would be but one feeling m the House 
on the subject, and th it, in order to 
support the dignity of the Royal 
Duke, they would suffer the bill to 
take its operation from the original 
period of the vote It should not be 
forgotten that his Royal Highness was 
the next brother to the Duke of York, 
and that this provision was absolute- 
ly necessary to support his rank and 
dignity. In fact, he lequired no more 
than was already granted to his young- 

brothers He did not wish to found 
this application on any pei sonal com- 
parison of the members of the Royal 
Family, but he could not avoid say- 
ing, that m that illustrious family no 
greater example of domestic proprie- 
ty could be witnessed than that dis- 

VOL. xiv part 1 


played by the Royal Duke, whose 
union with his amiable Duchess had 
produced blessings to themselves, and 
might be productive of great advan- 
tages to the nation 

Mr Hume, though not prepared al- 
together to resist the grant, could not 
omit the opportunity of making a few 
strictures He had no objections to 
place the Duke on a level with the 
other Princes ; but there was a grant 
of 2500/ which he had, and the others 
had not ; and therefore, 3500/ was 
sufficient for the puipose With re- 
spect to any arrears, he should stre- 
nuously oppose them The Queen 
had formerly refused 50,000/. a-year, 
and only accepted 35,000/ a-year; 
the Duke of Clarence had been also 
offered 24,000/ a-year, but he then 
refused it. The arrears due to the 
Queen since her refusal were 90,000/. 
If it was right to give the Duke his 
arrears, surely the Queen ought to 
get her arrears also , but that cir- 
cumstance entirely escaped the notice 
of the noble lord, when he lately pro- 
posed a provision for her Majesty. 
The conduct of ministers to another 
branch of this illustrious family was 
most reprehensible He alluded to 
the infant daughter of the Duke of 
Kent, the heir-presumptive to the 
throne She was supported by an 
individual, she was not allowed the 
smallest portion of assistance from 
the state. He conceived that some 
parliamentary provision ought to be 
made for her maintenance as well 
as for other branches of the Royal 
Family An annual income was, it 
was true, granted to her mother , but 
those who knew the expenses attend- 
ant on the hi/£h rank which it was 
necessary for her to maintain, would 
perceive that of 6000/ a-year little 
could possibly be left for the support 
of the legitimate infant/ 1 Princess He 
could not be answered by being told 
that the brother p( the Duchess of 
M* 
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Kent had taken charge of this child 
of his own free will He looked upon 
the offspring of the Royal Family as 
the children of Great Britain , he 
thought they should, as such, be sup- 
ported by tne public, instead of being 
maintained as this child was now sup- # 
ported. With respect to his Royal 
Highness's domestic behaviour and 
private virtues, they might bear out 
the picture given of them by the no- 
ble lord , he could not, of his own 
knowledge, agree with, or deny, the as- 
sertions To these he did not advert , 
he looked only to the public conduct 
of his Royal Highness Would any 
gentleman stand up, and state man- 
fully, that he would sit on the trial, 
almost for life or death, of a near re- 
lation ? Would it not have been bet- 
ter, m every point of view, if the 
Duke of Clarence had shewn some of 
that delicacy which appeared to have 
actuated other branches of the Royal 
Family > He would appeal to the con- 
duct of the Duke of Sussex. Re- 
port said, that a will had been made, 
by which his late Majesty's property 
was divided amongst his sons, the 
Duke of Clarence being one. This 
fact ought to be ascertained, before 
they increased his income ; because, 
m the event of considerable property 
having been left to his Royal High- 
ness, which might be sufficient, m ad- 
dition to his present allowance, he 
could see no reason for calling on the 
House to add to his income 

The Marquis of Londonderry ex- 
plained, that the 2500/. had been 
granted to the Duke at an early pe- 
riod of life, to compensate for the 
want of any professional income, 
which his other brothers enjoyed 
His Royal Highness’s income had 
been rendered inadequate, through 
the unpossi^bty of residing abroad 
in consequence of the state of* the 
Duchess's health , while in the case 
of the Queen there wds nft such 


change of circumstance As to the 
will of the late King, he believed he 
might say that it had not turned out 
to be an effectual one At the same 
time, he could assure the honourable 
gentleman, that, on a future occasion, 
there would be no hesitation tft lay 
the matter before the House The 
fact was, that all those idle tales which 
were afloat about the 1,000,000/ of 
property which his late Majesty was 
represented as having died possessed 
of, were the mere fabrications of ill- 
informed, or ill-designing persons. 
The property that his ldte Majesty 
did lea\ e behind him was very trifling, 
not much exceeding 80,000/ , and 
that amount was subject to many 
claims which might naturally be sup- 
posed to arise 

After some conversation, Mr Hume 
withdrew his motion for reducing the 
grant to 3500/, making way for 
another, proposed by Mr Harbord, 
against granting the arrears This, 
however, was negatived by a major- 
ity of 1 19 dgainst 43. 

On a subsequent occasion, (June 
18,) Mr Hume again pressed his 
amendment, which was negatived, first 
by 144 to 18, and then by 167 to 30 

Mr Bernal then proposed a new 
motion, throwing out the arrears, 
which was negatived by 131 against 
81 

On the 15th May, after the pre- 
sentation of numerous petitions, com- 
plaining of the proceedings at Man- 
chester on 16th August, 1819, Sir 
Francis Burdett moved, that a com- 
mittee of the House should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into that subject. 
The honourable baronet support^ 
this motion in a speech of great 
length, and the deliberations were 
continued for two successive nights , 
but an analysis, of such long debates 
on so beaten a subject, could not, we< 
apprehend, have much interest foi^ 
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our readers The motion was finally 
negatived by 235 against 111 

Lord King, on the 14*th June, made 
a motion on a subject which had ex- 
cited very considerable interest. It re- 
lated*to the mode of examining can- 
didates foi*church livings, adopted by 
Dr Marsh, the present Bishop of Pe- 
terborough Lord King held m his 
hand a petition from the reverend Mr 
Neville, stating that he held two liv- 
ings in the diocese of Peterborough, to 
oneof which it was necessary he should 
present a curate. The Reverend John 
Green was accordingly presented He 
came forward with proper testimoni- 
als of character and ability lie had 
already signed the 39 articles, and 
was ready to be examined, and to 
subscribe them again This, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to satisfy the 
right reverend prelate opposite, (the 
Bishop of Peterborough, ) who insist- 
ed upon answers to 87 questions, pre- 
viously framed and printed, and, on 
refusal to answer them, signified his 
determination to exclude the applicant 
from the curacy This determination 
the petitioner remonstrated against , 
but the reverend prelate peremptoi ily 
refused to relinquish his demand He 
then appealed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to whom he wrote on 
the 19th of June, but received no an- 
swer until the 7th of August, having, 
m the interval, written a second tune 
to request a prompt decision The 
archbishop, in Ins letter, after apolo- 
gizing for the delay in repl) mg, by 
stating that lie had been more than 
usually occupied, observed that there 
was no doubt of the right of examin- 
ation belonging to the bishop 01 the 
diocese, and that that right was so 
obvious, that he supposed the appli- 
cant must have since complied with 
what the bishop required of him 
-Lord King, admitting the rights of a 
\ishop, still conceived lie must be 


bound by some rules and principles, 
otherwise the decision was arbitrary. 
If a judge m Western nster-hall com- 
mitted error, or was guilty of abuse, 
his conduct could be brought under 
the consideration of that House by a 
# writ of error , and surely there must 
be some remedy in the case of mis- 
conduct by an episcopal judge The 
87 questions of the right reverend 
prelate opposite, which were printed, 
sent by post, and answers desired to 
be returned m the same manner, could 
have no reference to ability , they 
were a test, and nothing else The 
noble lord read some of the questions, 
and argued, that, from their leading 
nature, it was impossible to regard 
them as anything else than a test, 
and if the right reverend prelatemeant 
them as a test, his objection then was, 
that the law had provided a much 
better one, and that neither the right 
revei end prelate, nor the whole ot 
the reverend bench opposite, had any 
light to impose another The 39 ai- 
ticles were intended by the law to 
draw a line, to a certain extent, about 
the church, and no other authority 
was entitled to alter that boundary. 
'I he bishop had boasted, that, with 
the knowledge of these questions, he 
had been promoted from one diocese 
to another, and seemed thus to hint 
that they had been adopted as a test 
by ministry Lord King had heard 
this new standard of doctune des- 
cribed as cobwebs for catclung Cal- 
vinists, and that it could give pain 
to nobody but Calvinists The com- 
parison did not appear perfectly cci- 
rect , for flies sometimes escaped from 
a spider, even ajjer being entangled 
in his toils , but, with this cobweb, 
the unfoitunate Calvinist must un- 
avoidably fall under the fangs of bis 
powerful antagonist regretted 
thafsuch a practice had been adopt- 
ed, for nothing was more lively Ut 
ueate Si schism m the church Ati" 
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ther prelate might choose to put a 
different construction on the 39 ar- 
ticles from that given to them by the 
right reverend prelate opposite , and 
thus a spirit of dissension would be 
excited. It was, .therefore, most im- 
portant that the 39 articles, which 
might justly be called articles of peace, 
should be the only standard of doc- 
trine. He referred tl\eir lordships 
to the history of the 39 articles, and 
observed, that there was reason to 
believe that they had been drawn up 
in a Calvmistic sense Upon the 
whole, he thought that a prelate of 
the church of England might be con- 
tent with the articles of religion as 
they had been drawn up by the re- 
formers of the church Certainly he 
never could have supposed that the 
right reverend prelate, who, he was 
told, was the greatest polemical wri- 
ter of the age, would have been guilty 
of the imprudence of endeavouring 
to force on the clergy of the country 
a new standard of doctrine 

The Bishop of Peterborough be- 
gan by expressing his surprise that 
Mr Neville, having since filled up the 
vacancy m question by an unexcep- 
tionable candidate, should, six months 
after, come forward with the present 
petition. He then proceeded to the 
essential circumstances of the ques- 
tion in the following terms — u The 
case now submitted to your lordships 
is a case of puie theology For the 
questions, which the petitioner sub- 
mits to your grave consideiation, re- 
late cntnely to the doctrines contain- 
ed m the Liturgy and Articles Now, 
my lords, an inquiry into subjects of 
this description, is a% inquiry which 
I believe your lordships* House lias 
never instituted on any former occa- 
sion The^Liturgy and Articles de- 
rive, indced,\*Llr authority, as stand- 
ards of faith, from acts of Parliament, 
which require subscription to them 
But, if it were deemed expedient to 


revise the Liturgy and Articles, the 
revision would be referred either to 
the convocation, or to commissioners 
specially appointed by the crown 
For an inquiry into the truth or false- 
hood of religious doctrines, is nqt the 
proper business of either House of 
Parliament, though it would be pre- 
sumptuous to say what they shall or 
shall not do Let us suppose, then, 
that the said theological inquiry were 
instituted in your lordships* House, 
and let us farther suppose, that the 
inquiry ended in this result, that it 
would be very desirable to make an 
alteration in legard to the said ques- 
tions I apprehend, my lords, even in 
tins case, that your lordships* House 
could not, consistently with the con- 
stitution of the established church, 
intei fere for the purpose of correct- 
ing them , and, if not for the purpose 
of correcting them, much less for the 
entire removal of them My lords, I 
will state the grounds of this opinion 
The 48th canon, which requires an 
examination of curates befoie they 
are licensed, has prescribed no mode 
of examination whatever It has left, 
therefore, the mode of examination to 
the disci etion of the bishop, and, my 
lords, it has wisely done so Foi, in 
every diocese, the bishop is most like- 
ly to be acquainted with the peculiar 
wants of his diocese , most likely to 
understand, and best able to judge of 
irregularities, either in doctrine or m 
discipline, to which his diocese may 
be exposed , best able, therefore, to 
determine what kind of examinations 
will most effectually check them. 
1 he examination required for a cu- 
rate's licence, is required for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether his doc- 
trine is “ sound doctrine ,** the ex- 
pression used m a curate's licence. 
Now the mode of examination which 
is best adapted to such a purpose, is 
unquestionably that which is best 
calculated to detect deviations fromj 
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sound doctrine And this is the ob- 
ject of my examination questions. 
These questions, my lords, are well 
adapted to the present wants of my 
diocese , they operate as a check on 
some partially prevailing irregulari- 
ties,* and, in the use of these ques- 
tions, I exercise, I believe very use- 
fully exercise, the disci etion intrust- 
ed to me by the 48th canon But 
let us suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that these questions are objec- 
tionable. My lords, 1 make this sup- 
position merely for the sake of argu- 
ment. For the very same questions 
which I now use, I have used almost 
ever since I have been a bishop , and, 
though they have been w ell consider- 
ed by very sound divines, I have ne- 
ver beard any objection to them, till 
a clamoui was excited against them, 
about ten months ago, by a few per- 
sons in the diocese of Peterborough 
But, even on the supposition that they 
are objecti mable, (which, however, 
I confidently deny,) I again ask your 
lordships whether it would be con- 
sistent with the constitution of the 
established chui th to gi ant the prayei 
of this petition ? The canons are laws 
for the bishops and cleigy, which, ha- 
ving passed the two Houses of Con- 
vocation, were ratified by the rojal 
assent. If, therdoie, the 4Sth canon 
shall be so altered as to lemove the 
discretionary power which it now 
leaves to the bishops, the alteiation 
must be made by the same authority 
which made the canon itself And, 
surely, my lords, a* long as that ca- 
non remains in force, \ou will not 
endeavour to deprive a bishop of that 
discietionary power which he exti- 
Cises bj vntue of that canon I he 
bidiop then endta\ mued to shew, 
that the writing answers to questions, 
and signing them, could, with no pro- 
priety, be considered as subscription 
# to a test “ My loids,” said he, “ if 
^no credit is to be given to my own 


solemn declaration, that I acknow- 
ledge no other standard of faith than 
the standard of the established church, 
a standard which I acknowledge, be- 
cause it accords with Holy Scripture ; 
and if that solemn declaration derives 
no support from the express refer- 
* ences to the Liturgy and Articles con- 
tained in every chapter under which 
those questions are arranged, it was 
incumbent on the petitioner to pro- 
duce some example, m which the an* 
swers to my questions really had been 
tried by some new, some private, some 
arbitrary standard If such exatqples 
exist, they are very easily found My 
examination questions aie not an- 
swered m a corner I do not give 
them to he answered in my presence, 
and then pocket the paper, without 
giving the person examined an oppor- 
tunity of making a transcript No, 
my lords, the questions are always 
sent to the persons to be examined, 
who give the answers at their leisure. 
If, on the teceipt of the answers, I 
find any which are at variance with 
the doctrines of the church, I never 
reject without previous remonstrance# 
I shew in what manner the answer 
differs from the doctrine of the Li- 
turgy and A i tides 1 have sometimes 
succeeded m retailing persons to the 
standard, which they had unadvised- 
ly forsaken , and those only have 
been finally rejected, who have pei- 
seveied in answers which weie irre- 
concilable with the doctrines of the 
church, as explained in its Liturgy 
and Ai tides, according to their literal 
and giftmmaticjl meaning 

Lord (VUlioipe I* ill Oiey, and 
the Mnquis ol Luibdown adm f- 
tmu the authoi, u\d i expecting the 
character, of the light l eve i end pre- 
late, could not but consnlei his con- 
duct as dangerous to th^peace of the 
chqrch. * ' 

The Earl of Harrowby did not sup- 
pose die church intended to exclude 
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Calvinists , but be could not see how 
lYilMinent could now be appealed 
to 

The motion was negatived withbut 
' division 

We shall conclude with a proceed- 
ing somewhat bdow the ordinary le- 
vel of history, but which caused a* 
stronger sensation at the time than 
many events of much greater im- 
portance. We formerly noticed a 
periodical publication, (John Bull,) 
which set out on the plan of carrying 
on a series of attacks against a royal 
peonage Being commenced at the 
moment when her popularity began 
to decline, it experienced that success 
which satire, when conducted with 
wit and talent, seldom fails to at- 
tract To vary the scene, it struck 
its darts at the different members of 
Opposition with a violence, or at 
least closeness, of personality, which 
did not fall short of the most irregu- 
lar of those which issued from the 
opposite side The members of Op- 
position, however disposed, on gene- 
ral principles, to maintain the liberty 
4 )f the press, have the feelings of men 
when it comes to cut across them- 
selves This series of attacks wa9 
looked upon by them as utterly un- 
precedented and intolerable, and such 
as must, by every possible means, be 
put down 

On the 8th May, Mr Bennet 
brought this paper before the notice 
of the Commons, on the ground of a 
direct attack made against his cha- 
racter as a member of the House 
Ihe libel was contained in a com- 
ment upon the following paragraph, 
which had appeared in the Courier — 
“ The following reply made by Mr 
Bennet m the House of Commons 
last night, was not distinctly heard 
in the gall^re, and, m consequence, 
is very imperfectly reported in.the 
morning papers It was given by the 
honourable member, on the observa- 


tion of Mi Mackenzie, that the public 
press, in reporting the discussion on 
the army estimates, which took place 
on a foimer evening, had furoneous- 
ly attributed to Mi Bennet a serious 
reflection on the conduct of the Lord 
President of the Court of Session. 
Mr Bennet expressed himself much 
obliged to the honourable member in 
affoiding him an opportunity of re- 
futing what he had been misrepre- 
sented m the newspapers to have said 
m the debate to which the honour- 
able member alluded. Mr Bennet 
denied that he had on that occasion 
cast any reflection on the conduct of 
the Lord President of the Court of 
Session m Scotland, or of those who 
had acted with him m the matter that 
was under discussion He regretted 
that anything which passed should 
have occasioned any unpleasant feel- 
ing to the Lord President and his 
friends ” Upon this passage, the John 
Bull thus commented — “ Now, the 
truth of this is, that the Lord Pi evi- 
dent has a son, a gentleman of high 
honour and courage, who no sooner 
heard of Mr Henry Grey Bennett 
speech, in which he reflected upon 
his father, than he put himself into 
the Edinburgh mail, and started 
forthwith for London, where having 
arrived, he sent Mr Henry Grey Ben- 
net a message Mr Henry Giey Ben- 
net referred Mr Mackenzie to that 
general vouchee for the whole party, 
Sir Ronald Fergusson , and the re- 
sult of the communication was (as 
usual) an apology, which was made, 
according to agreement, on Friday 
night, m the House of Commons, by 
Mr H G. Bennet, but m so low a 
tone qf voice, that, had it not been 
for the kindness of the Courier, it 
might not have been so generally un- 
derstood, and perfectly appreciated, 
as w f e trust it is at present " 

Mr Bennet began with expi easing 
his anxiety not to interfere with the 
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liberty of the press If there was 
anything which could, more than ano- 
ther, keep up the high honour of 
public men m this country, and raise 
the standard of that honour still 
higher, it was, that, wherever the 
English language was read, their fol- 
lies, their errors, and their crimes, * 
n^re held up by the press to public 
animadversion. But everything good 
was liable to abuse , and there could 
be no greater abuse of the liberty of 
the press, than, as in this instance, to 
invent statements which had no foun- 
dation m fact, with the malignant 
design of representing a member of 
Parliament in the exercise of his 
duty, as mean, and base, and cow- 
ardly enough, to degrade his situa- 
tion to purposes of deti action, and 
then shrink from the consequences 
by compromising his honour 

Mr Mackenzie declared, that the 
comments were certainly false and 
malicious The fact was, that no 
apology whatever had been made; 
no apology could have been made $ 
none had been applied for 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, 
that the paragraph m question was 
certainly a breach of privilege , and, 
since the question had been brought 
before the House, the printer must 
undoubtedly be called to its bar 
On the 9th May, Weaver, the 
pnntei of the paper, was called to 
the bar , but, though he owned him- 
self the proprietor, he stated Mr Ar- 
rowsmith and Mr Cooper as having 
the chief management, and the latter 
as the editor. On the following day, 
Arrowsmith and Cooper were sum- 
moned, when Cooper owned himself 
the author of the paragraph The 
whole testimony, however, of these 
three persons was so confused and 
improbable, as inevitably to foice 
conviction that they were mere topis, 
put forth to hide from view the real 
conductoi s of the paper 


When the evidence was closed, Mr 
TJennet observed, he would say no* 
thjng of the falsehood displayed, of 
the perjury exhibited, of the shame- 
ful evidence given, by these mere 
creatures of straw, in the disgraceful 
exhibition which the House had wit- 
nessed Nor would he say anything 
of the character of the paper with 
which they were connected Its me- 
rits (if he might use the expression) 
were well known to the whole coun- 
try ; and there was but one opinion 
among honourable minds, namely, 
that it could receive its suppor^ only 
from persons of the basest, vilest, and 
most infamous nature • He repeated 
it, that, let those persons be whom 
they might, they could be none but 
the basest and lowest of their species 
By the rules and practice of the 
House, m breaches of privilege of 
this, or of a much less serious nature, 
there was one course generally adopt- 
ed, namely, at once to commit the 
offenders to Newgate Since* how- 
evei, he had the honour of a seat in 
Parliament, he had held and profess- 
ed but one opinion on the subject of 
those summary judgments That 
which he had stood up to oppose in 
other cases, he certainly would not 
maintain in his own. He therefore 
moved, m preference, that an order 
should be given to the Attorney-Ge- 
neral to prosecute 

The Marquisof Londonderry, while 
deeply regretting the breach of pri- 
vilege committed, thought it better 
that there should be a day’s delay 
before passing sentence There were, 
no doubt, cases m which the Attorney- 
General was ordered by the House 
to prosecute f but he must maintain, 
that m this instance it was not the 
most proper way of vindicating the 
character and privileges of Parlia- 
ment, to send thes'fe persons before a 
jury, loaded with the condemnation 
of *suth an assembly as that Was 
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that the proper course, now that a ( 
person, after examination, had con- 
fessed himself to be the editor of the 
paper ? The honourable member, he 
thought, would be the last to desire 
anything vindictive or harsh 

Mr Wynn was prepared to give an 
immediate negative to the prosecu- 
tion It would be impossible for a 
jury to inquire into the truth of the 
representation Members of that 
House could not go before a jury to 
prove what they said m that House 
He could not consent, except upon 
the v$;ry strongest grounds, to depart 
from the usual practice of the House 
in such cases-*-the exeicise of the pri- 
vilege of commitment He thought 
that, as an editor of a paper was now 
before them, they ought to proceed 
against him instanter by a commit- 
ment foi contempt 

Mr Brougham took neaily the same 
view of the subject He would not 
sa> that there was no case in which 
it might not be more fitting for the 
House to proceed by prosecution at 
common la vi, than by commitment, 
but this he would say, that, if the pre- 
sent ca*>e was not one in which they 
were entitled to commit, there was 
no instance on record m which the 
right of e omimtment had been pio- 
peily exercised In his opinion, the 
piesent was as gross a breach of 
privilege as h »d ever been brought 
undei the consideration of Pailiament 
It wa» as palpable an obstiuetion to 
thg, free and unbiassed exeicise of the 
piiviltgcs of each l 'dividual member 
of Parliament, as could be conceived 
by the imagination of man It stood 
upon all the grounds on w Inch former 
breaches ot pnvilege «had been de- 
clared such by the highest of author- 
ities in the best of times , and, unless 
the House was determined to aban- 
don every pointtin which their an- 
cestors hail insisted, he could not 
consent to negative their proceed- 


ing m the usual mode by commit- 
ment. 

On this subject, however, the opi- 
nion of the highest popular leaders 
was not altogether united. Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett fully coincided in opinion 
with the noble marquis in the blue 
'ribband, that it was impossible for 
the House to agree to the institution 
of a prosecution by the Attorney- 
General against these individuals, af- 
ter having sifted and examined them 
in the most inquisitorial manner, by 
a process which, at the very best, was 
equivocal, and which would be most 
unjust and intolerable, if it were to 
send them for trial to a jury with a 
decision of that House against them, 
and with sufficient evidence taken 
from their own mouths to substan- 
tiate their guilt Besides, the Attor- 
ney-Geneial, he begged leave to re- 
mind them, was not an officer under 
the orders of the House , he was an 
officer of the crown , and, being such, 
should they wish him to prosecute, 
they ought to commence bj proposing 
an address to Ins Majesty — which, he 
was of opinion, they would tlunk 
highly objectionable — that lie would 
give directions to that officer to insti- 
tute a certain prosecution m defence 
of the privileges of the Commons of 
England. lie must conftss, that he 
tlid not perceive that any privilege of 
the Houst bail been violated The 
House possessed no pnvdege by 
which it could legally pieclucle the* 
publication of such writings as vveie 
then before it As fai as he could 
set, no breach of privilege had taken 
place, unless it were a breach of pri- 
vilege to make a false report of a 
speech cjelivered m that House. But 
the paragraph in question was not a 
false report of what had occurred m 
the House, but of what had occurred 
out of it He fully agreed with the 
noble loid, that the mode of proceed- 
ing now proposed was highly unjust. 
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and added, that he had no doubt that 
die honourable member for Shrews- 
bury would be disposed, by his in- 
nate sense ot justice, not to press a 
piopositipn upon the House which 
was likely to Be so detrimental m its 
futute consequences 

Sir Robert Wilson again declared, 
tb^t his honouiable friend, the mem- 
ber for Shrewsbuiy, was making an 
attempt to drag to light that miscre- 
ant, that base and dastardly assassin, 
who, under the protection of the 
press, had been waging a savage and 
unielenting wai against all whom he 
conceived to be weak, defenceless, 
and oppressed Whatever might be 
the issue of the attempt, the gratitude 
of the House was due to him tor ha- 
ving made it 

On the following day, the debate 
was resumed, and Mr Scarlett op- 
posed the measure, yet was fully 
satisfied that some means ought to 
have been resorted to to find out the 
author of the article He was the 
more anxious on the subject, because 
leports had gone abroad, and were 
very generally believed, that persons 
high in lank, and worthy (if such per- 
sons bo at all so considered) of a scat 
in the councils of the nation, were 
lending to this publication their full 
countenance ind support When such, 
then, w as the belie! abi oad,he thought 
that his honouiable friend was doing 
but justice to the House itself, to give 
it an oppoitumty ot refuting the as- 
sertion, if it could be refuted, that 
such men held a seat amongst them 

Tiling idea was followed up by Sir 
Ronald Fergusson, whose only wish 
wrf£, that the real author of the arti- 
cle in question could be discovered. 
It was indeed a new era m the his- 
tory of this country to see a paper 
flourish, which had been started to 
blast the character of a vntuous and 
innocent woman, and it was an era 


still more new to And such a paper 
supported as it had been He wish- 
ed to Gocl he could believe that the 
woithless men who had appeared at 
their bar were the authors of the pa- 
ragraph complained of, and of others 
which appeared in* that paper, but 
there were certain articles inserted in 
it which led him to believe that they 
could not be the authors, but that the 
authors wcrc^ome base and cowardly 
assassins, who, from birth and other 
adventitious circumstances, mingled 
in that society to which they were a 
disgrace • 

On this point the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry could not but observe, he 
regretted that the honourable and 
learned gentleman (Mr Scarlett) who 
had opened the discussion this night, 
than whom no member m that House 
was better acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of justice, and who ought to 
have that innate sense of justice which 
belonged to his profession, had suf- 
fered himself to make remarks which 
were calculated to thiow slanderous 
attacks on unnamed persons, and 
which might give great pain and 
occasion much injury to persons to 
whom the speculation of the world 
might attach the slander. An ho- 
nouiable and gallant geneial (Sir Ro- 
nald Fergusson) who had followed, 
would forgive lnm also for saying, 
that, m expressing Ins indignation, he 
had been too paitial He should have 
been happy, when tonents of libel 
issued from the press against mdivik 
duals as dignified ami as dear to the 
nation as any individuals could be, 
he should have been happy to have 
then perceived # the spirit of gene- 
rous indignation and loyal abhor- 
rence which appeared on this occa- 
sion , he would have honoured the 
punciple from which such indignation 
might spring But he could not ad- 
mire the spirit which prompted indig- 
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nation only against attacks on one’s 
friends and regarded not the attacks 
on political enemies 
Mr Scarlett, in explanation, pro- 
tested that it had no more entered 
his mind to throw a general stigma 
on any party, or any class of persons, 
than it had entered the mind of the 
noble lord. He had heard people out 
of doors say, that the particular pa- 
ragraph complained of must have been 
written by a member of that House 
He had heard no individual named 
He did not believe it had been writ- 
ten by a member , and his honourable 
friend (Mr Bcnnet) had vindicated the 
House from such an imputation by 
proving the contrary from the mouth 
of the author at their bar 

Mr Bennct, m deference to the 
opinion expressed by several of his 
friends, begged leave to withdraw his 
motion 

Mr Baring, however, conceiving that 
the House was thus left m an awk- 
ward situation, and that severe pu- 
nishment was certainly due, moved 
the committal of Cooper to Newgate 
Lord Castleieagh proposed an a- 
mendment, by which he was to be 
placed m the custody of the serjeant- 
at-arms, but afterwards withdrew it , 
and the original motion was earned 
by 109 against 23 In this minority, 
however, were included several of the 
most decided popular leaders 

On the 1 1th of July, the Session 
was closed by the following speech 
from the throne, delivered by com- 
mission to both Houses, by the Lord 
Chancellor — 

“ My Lord? an$ Gentlemen, 

<e We have it in command from his 
Majesty to inform you, that the state 
of public business having enabled him 
to dispense with your attendance in 
Parliament, he has determined teput 
an end to this Session, 


" His Majesty, however, cannot 
close it without expressing His satis- 
faction at the zeal and assiduity with 
which you have prosecuted the labo- 
rious and important in quiriesuft which 
you have been engaged. 

“ He has observed, with particular 
pleasure, the facility with which the 
restoration of a metallic currency 
been effected, by the authority given 
to the Bank of England to commence 
its payments m cash at an earlier pe- 
riod than had been determined by the 
last Parliament 

“ His Majesty has commanded us 
to acquaint you, that he continues to 
receive f 1 om foreign powers the strong- 
est assurances of their friendly dispo- 
sition towards this country 

“ Gentlemen oj the House of Com- 
mons, 

tr We are commanded by his Ma- 
jesty to return you his thanks for the 
provision which you have made for 
the public seivice 

“ Although the public expenditure 
has already undergone considerable 
reduction within the present year, 
his Majesty trusts he shall be enabled 
by the continuance of peace, and of 
internal tranquillity, to make such 
further reductions as may satisfy the 
just expectations expressed by Par- 
liament. 

“ His Majesty has commanded us 
to assure you of the gratification which 
he has derived from the provision 
which you have made for his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen , 

“ It is with the greatest sutisiactaon 
that his Majesty has observed the 
quiet and good order which continue 
to prevail m those parts of the coun- 
try, which were, not long since, m a 
state of agitation. 

<f His Majesty deeply laments the 
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distress to which the agricultural in- 
terests, in many parts of the king- 
dom, are still subject 

te It will be his Majesty's most 
anxious desire, by a strict attention 
to public economy, to do all that de- 
pends upon him for the relief of the^ 
country ‘from its present difficulties , 
l ^it you cannot fail to be sensible that 


the success of all efforts for this pur 7 
pose will mainly depend upon the 
continuance of domestic tranquillity; 
and his Majesty confidently relies on 
your utmost exertions, m your seve- 
ral counties, m enforcing obedience 
to the laws, and *in promoting har- 
mony and concord amongst all de* 
scnptions of his Majesty’s subjects.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DOMESTIC EVENTS. 


Popularity of the King — The Coronation — Death of the Queen — King's V isit 
to Ireland — To Hanover — Disturbed State of Ireland 


During the whole of this year, the 
personal concerns of the Royal Family, 
and the feelings of the nation with re- 
gard to them, continued to be piomi- 
nent objects We have already seen, 
that the sweeping and boundless en- 
thusiasm, which once absorbed the na- 
tion, m favour of one member of that 
house, gradually abated. Even at the 
commencement of the present year, it 
was kept alive, almost wholly, by curi- 
osity as to the measures to be taken by 
Parliament, and the situation in which 
her Majesty was to be placed. When 
the consequent debates were over, and 
when it was announced that the Queen 
had accepted the provision voted for 
her, an entire revolution ensued m the 
public mind. That impassioned inte- 
rest m her concerns, which had perva- 
ded the people, suddenly expired The 
name which had resounded m every po- 
pular club and meeting, and filled the 
pages of every journal, was heard no 
longer Evfh the most zealous of the 
popular leaders, no longer found that 
it could be employed with benefit # to 
their cause. It had been well enough 
if matters had stopped here , bflt the 


Bntish public, though they may m 
time recognize their errors, seldom can 
take any moderate course to correct 
them With a cruel caprice, they took 
delight now in trampling under foot 
the object of their former blind idola- 
try It was by availing itstif of this re- 
volution, that a clever, witty, licentious, 
ultra-tory journal, succeeded in found- 
ing an almost unprecedented popular- 
ity upon unmeasured abuse of this re- 
cent favourite 

While one side of the Royal House 
thus suddenly sunk, the other as ra- 
pidly ascended in the favour of the 
public 1 here seemed to arise m the 
people an anxiety to atone for the rea- 
diness with which they had received, 
and listened, to the lavish insults pour- 
ed forth by the enemies of royalty 
These sentiments, on occasion oPtois 
Majesty’s appearance at the Theatre^ 
and othfcr scenes of public resort, were 
testified by the loudtst and most en- 
thusiastic plaudits Nor did the popu- 
lar feeling evaporate with the moment, 
or experience that ebbing to which it 
is so liable On the contrary, it has 
ever since flowed on in an uninterrupt- 
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ed and increasing tide Perhaps, in- 
deed, there never was a sovereign who 
acted royalty so well as George IV 
A deportment, in which majesty and 
graciou8ncss are felicitously combined, 
which enables him to maintain all the 
dignity of the monarch, while it makes # 
him felt as the personal friend of every 

* ^ je present, made it impossible for him 

* ttTl^pear m public, without command- 
lng^he homage, and winning the heart, 
of eWy spectator. 

A teW experiments of this nature 
fully established the fact, that the pub- 
lic were prepared to welcome that au- 
gust ceremony, which it had been hi- 
therto judged unsafe to present to their 
eyes , yet, without which, installation 
into the office of King was not tho- 
roughly completed. The arithmetical 
philosophy of the present day, has 
counted the cost, and proclaimed the 
emptiness of regal pageants In this, 
it seems to shew itself over wise Ad- 
mitting, what may leave room for some 
controversy, that the people of Eng- 
land are become more grave and re- 
flecting than heretofore, we may still 
doubt whether the mere abstract con- 
sideration of the benefits duived by 
the constitution from its executive 
branch, will maintain the “ reverence 
due” in the minds of the multitude. 
Besides, though the display be made 
m name of, and with reference to, the 
person of the monarch, it goes to the 
behoof of all that endless crowd who 
attend as spectators, and scarctly less 
to that of the great body of the nation, 
to which, for at least a month, it af- 
forded an inexhaustible fund of curio- 
sity and conversation. Thus the peo- 
ple were fully prepared to applaud the 
ceremony, as made for themselves , and, 
forgetting all the doleful subjects which 
had engrossed its past lucubrations, 
turned an undivided attention to the 
pompous scene which was to be pre- 
sented to its eyes. 


Due preparation was now to be made 
for this august ceremony. The Hall 
and Abbey of Westminster, with the 
streets connecting them, were fitted 
up with vast galleries and platforms, 
capable of containing an almost end- 
less multitude of spectators. All the 
dignitaries of the three kingdoms has- 
tened from their remotest extremities, 
to claim the spots assigned to them by 
court and heraldic laws, on this splen- 
did occasion. All things being duly and 
carefully arranged, on the 19th July, 
George IV was crowned, in full pomp 
The order of procession, and other de- 
tails, belong to a future portion of the 
work , but it must be observed, in ge- 
neral, that the success was complete. 
England, on that day, made, in honour 
of her King, a full display of her mo- 
dern wealth, combined with all the 
pomp of her early chivalry The get- 
ting up was perfect , and not one of 
those marring incidents, which are apt 
to thrust themselves m on these occa- 
sions, and to mingle the ludicrous with 
the great, injured the effect of this na- 
tional festival. 

One jarring note alone sought to 
break the general harmony Had the 
unfortunate Caroline been m any de- 
gree well advised, even as to prudence, 
she would have yielded to the torrent, 
and waited some more favourable op- 
portunity of regaining her lo9t popu- 
larity On the contrary, mortified, and 
eager to thrust herself forward, she 
formally advanced a claim to a share 
in the approaching solemnity, which, 
she well knew, if made good, would 
put a stop to it altogether This claim, 
which, of course, had extensive usage 
m its favour, v* received with that re- 
spect, which, in this country of law, is 
held due to whatever com^s forward m 
a legal shape. The tribunal, indeed, to 
which the decision fell, being the Privy 
Council, could not be said to be a very 
favourable one It received the claim, 
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however, and patiently listened to plead- 
ings continued during several succes- 
sive days The decision was, that no 
such right belonged to her Majesty ; 
and, as her advocates vainly attempted 
to spur on the public to an interference 
m the case, the verdict was evidently 
final. Hereupon, this unfortunate lady 
was impelled to take, on the very day, 
a measure involving a total oblivion of 
the dignity and delicacy Suited to her 
character ; but for the narration of 
which, we glady refer to another part 
of our volume 

T1 2 favourable impression made by 
these exhibitions, was improved by the 
King, in a series of excursions, which 
contributed widely to extend his po- 
pularity, and to diffuse through his 
people the spirit of loyalty George 
III , even before the malady which 
wrapt his last days in gloom, had been 
of fixed and local habits. London, 
Windsor, and Weymouth, had been 
the circle, beyond which he scarcely 
moved The appendant kingdoms had 
felt a dissatisfied surprise, that their 
royal possessor should not deign even 
to cast lus eye upon them , that their 
capitals should not be graced, even for 
a moment, by the smiles and splendour 
of royalty It was, therefore, an an- 
nunciation widely grateful to his peo- 
ple, that the present Sovereign wa9 pre- 
paring to visit these exterior portions 
of his dominions Ireland, from its mag- 
nitude, might fairly claim the priority , 
and Ireland was accordingly fixed up- 
on for the summer expedition In the 
end of August, the King went down*to 
Portsmouth, and, crossing to theMsle 
of Wight, embarked at West Cowes, 
on board his yacht, yhence he pro- 
ceeded round the western extremity of 
England tc^vards Holyhead Before 
he arrived there, however, an event had 
taken place at home, which engrossed 
for a short time the attention of the 
public. 


The event to which we allude, is the 
death of the Queen, which took place 
at Brandenburgh House on the 7th 
August, after an illness of a few days. 
An obstruction of the bowels, follow- 
ed by inflammation, and baffling all the 
remedies of art, led to its usual fatal 
termination The death of those who 
have passed through great vicissitude , 
are usually ascribed to mental ca 
and the friends of the Queen exclaim- 
ed, that the series of wrong aiu^auf- 
fermg through which she had passed, 
afforded a too ample solution. Obser- 
vers of a different cast might remark, 
that the malady affected organs over 
which the mind exercises no peculiar 
influence ; that a simple physical cause 
was stated, in the taking of an over 
dose of magnesia , and that, as the 
Queen’s health remained unimpaired 
during those critical proceedings which 
decided her fate, it was not likely that 
it should give way from mental agita- 
tion, after she was restored to compa- 
rative repose 

This event made a strong impression 
on the people That enthusiastic at- 
tachment which seemed before almost 
extinct, was revived, for a time, in all 
its force, by this awful and final ca- 
tastrophe , and manifested itself m an 
eager desire to pay to their former 
idolized favourite, a last tribute of 
homage 

An occasion seemed approaching 
when such an opportunity could not 
fail to be afforded The Queen had 
expressed her wish to be buned at 
Brunswick, her native place , and, af- 
ter some discussions as to the day>pre- 
parations were making to carry tHjs 
desire injo effect For this purpose) 
the body must be embarked at Har- 
wich for Germany, and, on its way, 
must necessarily pass through, or close 
by, London The passage through the 
heart of London itself was the most di- 
rect and natural ; and, m contempla- 
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tion of its being taken, every prepara- 
tion was made for celebrating it with 
the warmest testimonies of regret and 
attachment Ministers, on the contra- 
ry, made it their study to cheat this 
expectation of the public, and to con- 
vey'the procession by a track where it 
would escape any crowded notice. It ‘ 
• n easy to judge after the event ; but, 
fc^os, careful deliberation might 
hafelxiused it to be foreseen as more 
politic, as well as generous, to give way 
to so smng an impulse, which was not 
likely to lead to any violent tumult, 
and of which the cause was so tran- 
sient The most unlimited concession 
could scarcely have led to an issue so 
unfortunate as that which actually en- 
sued. 

The public were kept as long as 
possible m suspense, being only inform- 
ed that the procession would not pass 
through the city Even on the day of 
its departure, the uncertainty still con- 
tinued, till after it had passed Kensing- 
ton It then appeared, that the plan 
was, to proceed along the northern 
skirts of the city, by what were called 
the Oxford, the Edgeware, and the 
New Roads. The critical point was, 
when, after passing through Hyde 
Park, instead of entering Oxford 
Street, it was to proceed through 
Cumberland Gate into the Edgeware 
Road. The multitude were assembled 
here m vast numbers, and exhibited 
the most determined spirit of resist- 
ance. Not only did they obstinately 
refuse to stir, but threw stones and 
missiles of every description at the mi 
htary. It appearing now impossible to 
effect a passage, unless by forcible 
means, the not act wa9 read, and after 
a short interval, the soldiers fired. Se- 
veral among the crowd fell wounded, 
two of them, as it afterwards proved, 
mortally The multitude now fled in the 
utmost confusion, and the procession 
got on without interruption to the point 
where the New Road joins to Totten- 


ham Court Road, a broad avenue lead* 
ing into the heart of the city. Here 
the multitude had rallied, ana, seeing 
that this must be their last stand, had 
blocked up the New Road with wag- 
gons laid across, and piled on each 
other, m such a maftner as to render it 
impossible to advance, without Borne 
very extraordinary effort A delibera- 
tion was held, and, upon the advice of 
Sir Robert Baker, it was determined 
to yield, and to proceed through Tot- 
tenham Court Road to Holborn The 
public, however, deemed it not enough, 
unless the procession could be# led 
through Temple Bar, and along St 
Paul's Holborn, therefore, was found 
blockaded m like manner , and, after a 
little further hesitation, it was deter- 
mined to concede everything ; and the 
direction was taken down Drury Lane 
into the Strand The procession then 
went on through the central thorough- 
fare of the metropolis, by t leet Street, 
Cheapside, and Whitechapel The 
Lord Mayor, with several of the city 
officers, joined it at Ludgate Hill The 
progress through the city was attend- 
ed by vast crowds, who shewed a min- 
gled emotion of sympathy and triumph 
1 he march from London to the place 
of embarkation, was not marked by 
any events worthy to be here comme- 
morated , but the details will be found 
elsewhere. 

it was impossible that the transac- 
tions of this day could be viewed by 
the eye of power without deep dissa- 
tisfaction The example of a state pro- 
cession, escorted by a military force, 
successfully opposed and turned aside 
by the multitude, was at once irregu- 
lar, and of most # dangerous precedent. 
It was judged necessary to make seve- 
ral examples Sir Robert prison, who 
was supposed to have encouraged the 
resistance of the people, and Sir Ro- 
bert Baker, understood to have advised 
yielding to them, were visited by marks 
of royal displeasure, which, however, 
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could not be said to be popular, and 
rather tended to prolong the impres- 
sion. Even after the day, a ferment 
was still kept up among the people, by 
the unfortunate catastrophe of two of 
their number. The inquest on these 
men, Honey and Francis, being con- 
ducted with an evident popular bias, 
ended in the verdict “.wilful murder,” 
which might have been productive of 
the most serious consequences, had it 
not fortunately closed with the words 
4t by a life-guardsman unknown ” All 
attempts to fix the deed upon any in- 
dividual proving happily abortive, the 
affair gradually sunk into oblivion 
The melancholy impression made by 
this scene, was soon effaced by others 
of a quite opposite character After a 
short interval of such decent grief as 
could be expected, his Majesty prose- 
cuted his excursion to Ireland, and on 
the 17th September made his publicen- 
try into Dublin The events which dis- 
tinguished his stay, though important 
by the impression they left on the pub- 
lic mind, and the interest they excited, 
could not, m their details, find a place 
here The whole conduct of the King 
—the union of dignity and courtesy 
in his demeanour — the graceful and 
judicious answers to the numberless 
addresses poured m from every quar- 
ter, combined to heighten the delight 
which the Irish nation felt at seeing 
their Monarch for the first time tread 
the soil of Ireland All tended to call 
forth that airy and lively enthusiasm 
which characterizes the people, and 
those social and cordial emotions which 
place their character in its most aiqi- 
able light It would have been too 
much, indeed, to expect, that the valu- 
able parting recommendation of their 
Sovereignwhould have fully prevailed, 
and all the deadly feuds generated by 
years of 6tnfe, been buried in oblivion , 
but still there remained behind a* ge- 
neral savour of loyalty, which will not 


soon part from the public mind of Ire- 
land 

At the close of the year, the King* 
paid a visit to Hanover, also long un« 
visited by the princes of whom it had 
been the native seat *There too his 
presence diffused the highest satisfac- 
tion , and he was waited on by the mi- 
nisters of the great continental pcv*v 
ers ; among whom was Prince Mg£iVr= 
nich from Austria That mirj(stj|F is 
supposed to have held conferenc^with 
the Marquis of Londonderry* who ac- 
companied the King, in which some 
important political affairs were arran- 
ged 

We are sorry to be obliged to close 
this catalogue of events, by some of a 
most painful nature, which rendered 
the sister island a scene of frightful 
disorder They occurred generally m 
the southern and south-eastern pro- 
vinces, inhabited by Catholic peasant- 
ry, always an ignorant, bigoted, derm- 
savage population. The general pres- 
sure of the times, with certain changes 
in the state of property and society, 
had involved them in more than ordi- 
nary distress, the source of which they 
were wholly incapable of seeing, in the 
natural and necessary course of things 
The result was less any form of what 
is usually styled rebellion, than a ge- 
neral unhingement of the whole frame 
of society, and a return to that turbu- 
lent state of nature, which certain phi- 
losophers have supposed to be the ori- 
ginal state of man Scarcely a symp- 
tom occurred worthy the notice of 
history , but the whole territory was 
covered with individual examples of 
outrage, murder, and pillage \The 
most ordinary business of life could n^t 
be earned on except by the aid of a mi- 
litary force The disorder was the more 
serious, that, presenting no fixed or tan- 
gible point of resistance, it evaded all 
attempts to strike a decisive blow 
against it. A large military force, 
12 
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however, was concentrated in the dis 
turbed districts ; and a special com 
mission was sent over for the purpose 
of bringing to speedy trial and punish 
ment, the individuals who were appre 
hen^ed m the commission of these out 
rages Finally, the Marquis Wellesley , 


whose vigour of mind, and profound po- 
litical views, had been proved in many 
important spheres of action, was invest- 
ed with the high dignity of Lord Lieu- 
tenant These measures, however, did 
not begin to operate till the commence- 
m ment of the following year 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TRANCE 


State of France.— Result of the Elections —First Debate* — Explosion s in the 
Palace — Neapolitan Affairs. — Disturbances at Grenoble — Motion for keep- 
ing Order m the Chamber — Ecclesiastical Establishment. — Lot des Dona- 
taires — Trial of the Conspirators — Financial Discussions — Death of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte 


The French Legislative Assemblies 
opened this year amid a very geneial 
internal tranquillity The public mind 
was fixed with intense interest on the 
transactions in Italy , but, though the 
government made no secret of its 
wishes, m favour of the allied powers, 
yet, as it did not take any active part 
in their favour, this inclination, how- 
ever strongly reprobated by those 
attached to the principles of liberty, 
did not threaten to excite any violent 
agitation. In contemplation of the 
approaching meeting of the Chamber 
of Deputies, anxiety was chiefly felt 
as to the play of the new representa- 
tive system, and the influence of those 
aristocratic elements^which had been 
so copiously introduced Ministers, 
as formerlV observed, had moved this 
change, in the hope of finding, among 
the more opulent classes, naturally 
impressed with the love of stability, 
a disposition to support them against 
the opposite parties, royalist and li- 


beral, which were labouring their 
downfal. The event of the elections 
had not answered this expectation. 
The new colleges had almost univer- 
sally nominated individuals attached 
to high royalist principles, and who, 
m consequence, had sworn the down- 
fal of the existing ministry, as devo- 
tedly as the most eager liberals. As 
ministers, at the same time, neither 
sought nor obtained support m the 
reduced liberal party, they found 
themselves placed, as before, between 
two contending factions, always ready 
to coalesce for their destruction 5 and 
the ministerial machine moved for- 
ward in the same obstructed and em- 
barrassed course as before 

The^Cmg opened the Chambers 
on the 21st December, with a speech, 
m which he offered congratulations 
on the prosperous state of the king- 
dom, recalled the vicissitudes which 
had befallen the royal family during 
the late eventful year, and, finally, 
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announced a certain diminution pro- 
posed to be made m the amount of 
the land-tax The address formed, as 
usual, an echo of the speech, though 
the left side were understood to have 
proposed amendments, lamenting the 
changes which had been produced in 
the electoral system , but these were 
'.reu^ted by large majorities The can- 
diaatiA for the Presidency were na- 
mec^by a vast majority out of the 
right/b^ royalist side, the choice tail- 
ing finally upon M Ravez, the Pie- 
sident ot last session I n order to con- 
ciliate this all-powerful paity, the 
King, on the 22d, named Messrs 
Laint, Vilelle, and Corbieres, three 
of its most moderate members, secre- 
taries, though without any depart- 
ment assigned to them Rut this boon 
was not afterwards found to satisfy 
entirely tlie party in whose favour it 
was made. 

In examining the validity of the elec- 
tions, complaints, which have since 
greatly multiplied, w T cre sent from se- 
veral departments, that individuals, 
who, by the amount of their contri- 
butions, would have been entitled to 
vote, had been struck out by the pi e- 
fects , while others had been intro- 
duced, who had no such claim It 
was justly observed, that to intrust 
the decision upon the qualifications 
of electois to an officer appointed, 
and removable, by the crown, was 
contrary to ever} sound principle of 
representative government. 1 his de- 
cision, indeed, was only provisional , 
but still it was in force, as to the ac- 
tual election , the rernedy.was dis- 
tant, and of little value. V 

•The first measure proposec^to the 
Chamber, was what was called the 
provisional six-twelfths In conse- 
quence of the late meeting of the 
Chambers, and othei circumstances, 
which had rendered it impossible to 
make out the rolls m due time, it was 
wished to levy six-twelfths of the con- 


tributions upon the lists of the former 
year The same motion had been 
found necessary at the commence- 
ment of eacli former session, and no 
serious opposition was intended The 
parties hostile to ministry, however, 
►caught at this opportunity of making 
a full expression of their sentiments. 
The debate was opened by General 
Donnadieu, »high royalist, who tes- 
tified his astonishment and indig- 
nation at the junction which seve- 
ral of his party had formed with 
the present administration He $gw 
men, whose principles, sentiments, 
and opinions, he had made it Ins boast 
to share, suddenly take a course di- 
rectly opposite to that, which, for 
four years, they had represented as 
alone tending to national prosperi- 
ty Little accustomed to these sud- 
den transitions — these unforeseen al- 
liances — this fusion of good with evil, 
all his ideas were bewildered These 
men had declared, and repeated, that 
those called to the high functions 
of the state, had misunderstood and 
betrayed the interests of their coun- 
try, and all the principles of justice 
and honour , yet, when the system, 
thus generously, energetically pro- 
tested against, had produced its na- 
tural consequence, m real misfor- 
tunes, irreparable catastrophes, felt 
by all France, was this the time to 
stretch out the hand to them, and to 
commit to them anew the destinies of 
this unfortunate country ? “ After be- 
ing led on," said he, “ for six years, 
without plan, without any determinate 
principle, we are still led on in the 
same manner All ideas of justice and 
injustice are corffounded , all ideas 
of order, ot reason, are subverted; 
the religion of the most>' Christian 
King is established as a law of the 
state, and derision is cast upon its 
ministers , legitimate succession in 
the family of our Kings, is esta- 
blished as a fundamental law in our 
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code, and the mo9t direct blows art aim- 
ed at this legitimacy, in doctrines cre- 
ated and supported under the auspices 
of our ministers , gratitude is now a 
vice, ingratitude a virtue.*' It was now 
time for the Chambers to fulfil the ob- 
ligation imposed upon it, m the order* 
of representative government, by re- 
fusing to put its treasures into such 
hands The member then threw out 
against the ministers a charge of bri- 
bery, which was vehemently repelled 
by the keeper of the seals , and a 
keen altercation ensued 

M Villelc complained, that the last 
speech had been a mere appeal to the 
passions, m opposition to reason , and 
that such a series of recriminations 
would produce endless war, and inevit- 
able rum to the nation. It was natural 
for a royalist opposition, who directed 
their attacks against measures, not 
against men, to rally round a govern- 
ment, which was ready to concur with 
them in measures tending to save the 
countiy. The attempt to remove mi- 
nsters in the manner proposed, was 
contrary to the constitution, which al- 
lowed no mode, except that of formal 
accusation « Attack them," said he, 
“ then they will reply to you , then 
you will be obliged to produce proofs , 
and should it be under such a pretext, 
that you would oppose an indispensa- 
ble vote, without which the march of 
administration would be stopped ? ' 

M Constant, however, urged, that 
the advancing a formal accusation 
against ministers, was a violent re- 
8 )urce, repugnant to the inclination of 
friends to peace and to the monarchy 
Ministers, besides, might follow a dan- 
gerous and perniciotis system, without 
rendering themselves guilty of faults, 
which co did become the subject of a 
formal charge. In this case, the mild- 
est and most constitutional mode of 
warning the administration, was by re- 
fusing or limiting the grant of supply 
This was not placing the statem dan- 


ger ; for it was always m the power 
of ministers to change their Bystem. 

The most vehement attack against 
ministers, was made by Etienne, who 
thus characterized the.plan on which 
the country was governed Contrary 
systems incessantly succeeding and 
thwarting each other , laws destroyed, 
when they are scaicely passed , imu^T 
sters, who change their principlrtfufat 
they may not change their offit'c . doc- 
trines, constitutional to-day^ seuitious 
to-morrow , regiments converted into 
legions, and legions converted into re- 
giments , organizations, of which the 
latest is always definitive, and never 
the last , functionaries changing so 
f<Vbt, that the people have scarcely 
time to leai n their names, and who are 
for the most part only riders foY* the 
Treasury, and commissaries at elec- 
tions , interests always threatened , 
hopes always disappointed , promises 
always violated , — is not this, gentle- 
men, a thousand tim< s too much, to 
sink all our credit, to shake all our 
confidence ? 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
undertook the defence of the measure, 
the necessity of which arose, he said, 
from the failure of one which had been 
proposed by the ministry, but reject- 
ed by the Chambers His speech, how- 
ever, was mainly directed to the de- 
fence of the composition, and acts of 
the ministry in general Jt consisted, 
he said, of men the most sincerely im- 
pressed by the same sentiment of love, 
of devotion, totheirking, to their coun- 
try, and by a sincere attachment to 
the constitution of that country. It 
was reg oached, as containing mem- 
bers b^th of the majority and the mi- 
nority of 1815. Yes, there had been 
a march of events, which had taught 
the faithful subjects of the King, the 
sincere friends of thtir country, who, 
animated by the same general senti- 
ments, were divided by mere shades of 
opinion, that the time was come for 
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them to unite upon subjects of essen- 
tial importance. The first speaker had 
said to the ministers of the King, 
« Retire ” No, gentlemen, the minis- 
ters of the King will not retire They 
have the feeling of their duty They 
have sworn to the King to support 
his authority, to maintain his govern- 
# ment, to defend the laws which he has 
<gmn So long as the King shall ap- 
prove &heir services, so long as they 
think tftby can serve him usefully, they 
will not helieve it their duty to retire 
They would do so, if they thought 
they had lost the majority in this Cham- 
ber — if they could believe that they 
had lost it in the nation — if they 
thought themselves obstacles to the 
good of their country — if they be- 
lieved that the royal authority would 
be endangered m their hands ; but till 
then, invariably united m the love of 
their duty, they will remain firm and 
devoted to the post with which the 
confidence of the sovereign has deign- 
ed to honour them 

The debate continued for some time 
with great warmth , and both parties, 
while vehemently attacking each other, 
aimed blows, at the ministry M. 
Girardm, from the left, used the ex- 
pression, u heroic Spain,” which gave 
rise to considerable agitation The 
law was finally carried, by a majority 
of 268 to 65 

In the Chamber of Peers the oppo- 
sition was inconsiderable, and the law 
was carried by 14?6 to 3 

A circumstance of an extraordinary 
nature now agitated the public mind. 

On the 27th January, aloud explosion 
was heard m the interior ofdhe palace, 
near the apartments of the Queen, and 
of Madame . It was found to have 
been produced by a barrel of powder, 
lodged under a private stair, leading 
to those apartments The shock was 
so violent, that several of the doors 
were torn from their hinges, and all 
the glass m the wmdowB was broken* 


The Prefect of Police and the Advo- 
cate-General hurned to the spot, but 
could discover nothing except the frag- 
ments of the exploded barrel It was 
m vain that, by the most diligent in- 
vestigation, any light was attempted 
to be thrown upon t]ie authors of this 
•alarming phenomenon 

A message, on the 29th, was brought 
down from the King, submitting to 
the Chamber the circumstances of this 
affair It was stated to be happily im- 
possible that the explosion could have 
reached the august persons either of 
the King or Madame . Such a crime, 
however, perpetrated m the hearf of 
the palace, marked an excess of crimi- 
nal audacity, continuing to attack all 
that was dear and sacred to France, 
and sought to perpetuate the alarms 
too well justified by the frightful ca- 
tastrophe, since which a year had not 
yet elapsed. 

The reading of this message was 
received with loud cneB of “ Vive le 
Roi f vive les Bourbon* 1” and a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up an 
address in reply This address did not 
confine itself to mere congratulation, 
but deeply stigmatized the influence of 
revolutionary ideaB, and the desperate 
efforts of a faction, which was descri- 
bed to be m a state of permanent con- 
spiracy against the government. The 
tenor of the address seejmed not ob- 
scurely to insinuate, that certain mem- 
bers of the House, by fomentingdiscon- 
tent, at least fed the flame, fiom which 
such terrible flashes broke forth. These 
insinuations excited the indignant op- 
position of the left side. Sebastian], 
Foy, and Chauvelm insisted that they 
were equally unjust and impolitic,' — 
that they tended to spread division 
through France, and to set* loose the * 
most violent passions. The observa- 
tions of Camille Jourdan drew parti- 
culai attention . — “ Do you consider," 
said he, “ that rash conjectures m one 
direction may provoke others equally 
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rash m another > May it not arise as a 
natural remark, that, if there be a re- 
volutionary faction capable of such 
enormities, there are *lso intriguers, 
violent partizans, capable, in their turn, 
of exciting to, and even creating them, 
for the purpose of having them im- 
puted to their adversaries ? I low many 
singular circumstances in the last af- 
fair seem to indicate the mysterious 
agency of such directors , the place 
chosen being the interior of a palace, 
strictly watched, where it must be so 
difficult for revolutionary agents to 
enter, while intriguers of another de- 
scription could more easily introduce 
themselves , the very nature of the ex- 
plosion, calculated rather to terrify the 
imagination, than to produce any se- 
rious mischief Beware, gentlemen * 
I am far from affirming that such con- 
jectures have any foundation ; I am far 
from not seeing that they may lead to 
serious evils — that they may have the 
cruel effect of committing, in public 
opinion, faithful servants, venerable 
men, whom their rank and their virtue 
place above every suspicion , but Isay, 
that you provoke them by your rash 
and hasty conjectures m another di- 
rection 99 M Jourdan then alluded, 
with indignation, to the charges 
brought against ministers from the 
opposite side, as not having employed 
with sufficient vigour their means of 
repression, and not having called for 
more He insisted that their measures 
against personal liberty, and the liber- 
ty of the press, their interference in 
elections, in the formation of juries, 
and the selection of witnesses, were 
such as to leave scarcely a shadow of 
public liberty Nothing was now left 
but proscription ami exile without 
trial, and at was to these, he had no 
doubt, that the opposite side pointed. 

This speech made a strong impres- 
sion, being the last that was pronoun- 
ced by this venerable and distinguish- 


ed orator, who died on the 19th of 
June following. 

Notwithstanding all opposition, the 
address, in its original form, was car- 
ried by the votes of 244*, out of 266 
who were present 

Several other similar detonations 
followed in the vicinity of the Tuille- 
ries, and one, even m open day, in the 
Royal Treasury, without its besng 
possible to obtain any satisfactory in- 
formation as to the author, C?ne only 
person, of the name of Neveu, having 
been arrested on suspicion, cut his 
throat before his examination, and an 
indelible suspicion thus rested on his 
memory , yet there were still some 
who asserted that this fatal deed was 
merely prompted by the deranged 
state of his affairs. 

The ChambeiB now occupied them- 
selves for borne time m considering in- 
dividual petitions, which have no in- 
terest beyond the limits of France In 
the course of them, however, some ani- 
mated discussions arose on the subject 
of the critical events which were mark- 
ing the political state of the neigh- 
bouring countries Chauvelm, com- 
plaining of the encroachments on the 
freedom of speech m the Chamber, 
particularly alluded to the scandal ex- 
cited by the epithet heroic applied to 
Spain “ When we speak," said he, 
11 of the heroic efforts of the Spanish 
nation, and of those which the Nea- 
politans may soon be called upon to 
exert, it is impossible, without afflic- 
tion, to see the French administration 
concurring m the measures taken by 
absolute governments, in calling to 
their bar a/monarch who had the ge- 
nerosity t* unite himself to the nation 
m grantftig them a constitutional re - 
gime* It was reported that the French 
government had signed the act of the 
occupation of Naples, and were con- 
curring m measures rejected by the 
English government. Were they, who 
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possessed a constitution as free as the 
English, to reduce themselves to this 
humiliating comparison, and to co- 
operate in acts which tended, to de- 
grade human nature 

In answer to this sally, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs took a very high 
ground. According to the French 
a charter, all stipulations with foreign 
powers were made in the name and by 
the sol£ will of the King It was he 
who, atitoad, represented all France. 
The French government was not the 
English government. It did not al- 
low of interpellations of this kind, 
especially in the midst of a subject 
quite foreign to them The only case 
m which the crown could bring its ex- 
ternal policy under the consideration 
of the Chambers, was, when it had any 
demand of money to make , then only 
could these subjt cts be brought under 
discussion. The King was honour- 
ed and respected by all Europe 5 his 
desne to maintain the tranquillity of 
Europe and of France cduld admit of 
no doubt, nor that he would take the 
most effectual measures to maintain 
the weight of his crown, and the dig- 
nity of the nation 

La Fayette, in the farther discus- 
sion of the subject, was anxious to re- 
pel the anti-constitutional, anti-parlia- 
mentary doctrines of the ministers. The 
Constituent Assembly, he said, had con - 
secrated the principle, that the French 
nation bhould never employ its force 
against the liberty of any people This 
sentiment was inherent m the nature of 
French patriotism The late events in 
Naples and Portugal had filled every 
heart with that warm interest, which 
would form more and mores sympa- 
thetic tye between all nations worthy 
of liberty The honour and morality 
of the nation appeared to him com- 
mitted. He wished to know m what 
degree the ministers of the crown were 
accomplices in the measures taken to 
maintain what was called social order 


in Europe. This social order consist- 
ed m denying the right of nations to 
modify their <mstitutions, m interfer- 
ing with the institutions of other na- 
tions u This social order, gentlemen, 
is that which dictated the partition of 
Poland, the conventipn of Pilnitz, the 
•manifestoes of Coblentz " He trusted 
neither himself nor his honourable 4 
fnends would ever mount the tribune 
without repeating the question which 
he had now put, nor ever descend from 
it without saying, “ Let us not destroy 
Neapolitan independence.'* 

The discussion was renewed in the 
end of March, when intelligence Kras 
received of the defeat of the Neapo- 
litans at Rieti. These tidings were 
immediately notified by ministers, on 
the ground of the beneficial influence 
which they might have on the stock 
exchange, but m terms which evi- 
dently shewed the satisfaction with 
which they had been received* The 
opposition members exclaimed vio- 
lently against this step, as a direct 
breach of the proposed neutrality* 
This appeared also marked by the 
appointment of M de Blacas to ac- 
company the King of Naples, sepa- 
rated from his people, while another 
charge d affaires remained at Naples. 
General Foy openly proclaimed that 
France could not remain neutral, that 
she ought to coalesce with the consti- 
tutional government, to resist the in- 
vasions of the North. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, m reply, reiterated 
professions of the strictest neutrality. 
The Fiench government had an am- 
bassador attached to the person of the 
King of Naples— a king by birth, a 
king by right, surrounded by the re- 
spect and love oMiis people. He was 
the legitimate King of Naples, and it 
became France to have an ambassador 
attached to his person ; but 6he did 
not, therefore, neglect the interests of 
her # subjeUs, and kept a chargd d af- 
faires # at Naples, to pay the requisite 
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attention to them. This explanation 
closed the discussion, the renewal of 
which was prevented hy the rapid ca- 
tastrophe ot Neapolitan affairs 

Public attention was called at this 
time to a seditious movement which 
took place at Grenoble. That part of 
France, which had always cherished a 
partiality for the tricolor standard, was 
particularly agitated by the revolution 
lately broken out in Piedmont, on which 
it immediately bordered. A report 
was studiously spread of a revolution 
having taken place at Paris. The King, 
it was said, had abdicated ; the Duke 
of^Orleans was named regent and head 
of the provisional government, which 
was to usher in tne constitution of 
1791. These rumours led to the as- 
semblage, on the 20th March, of some 
hundreds of individuals, who crowded 
to the house of the prefect, on pre- 
tence of inquiring into the truth of the 
report. Though assured that it was 
entirely false, they refused to believe 
what so httle accorded with their in- 
clination, immediately hoisted the tri- 
color flag, and carried it through the 
streets, calling out, “ Live the consti- 
tution * down with the charter !” The 
military commandant, however, having 
assembled some troops, marched upon 
the assemblage, and effected its imme- 
diate dispersion Some were taken, 
the re6t dispersed and fled Those ta- 
ken were condemned to some months 
imprisonment , and the School of Law 
at Grenoble was shut up, on account 
of the active part which the students, 
as usual, had taken in the affair The 
Duke of Belluno (Victor) was sent to 
take the command at Lyons, and, by 
his presence, restored tranquillity to 
this part of France. 

On the 8th March, a proposition of 
considerable importance and interest 
was brought forward by M. Sineya de 
Mannhacj a royalist member He be- 
gan with deploring the violent and in- 
decent manner m which the debates of 


the Chamber had so often been con-, 
ducted. Their hall had become a sort 
of public theatre, and the discussiona 
excited interest in the spectators only 
in so far as they led to abuse. For 
two months he had been a silent ob- 
server of these calamitous scenes, and 
had groaned to see the most respect- 
able part of the French nation forget- 
ting the sense of dignity, and the ktws 
of propriety The precautions .hither- 
to taken to preserve order were insuffi- 
cient, and even hurtful ; for it often 
happened that the members called each 
other to order, and the Chamber be- 
came only a theatre of conflict, in 
which each made a merit of support- 
ing his party by any means In order 
that the course of the deliberations 
might not be stopped every instant, 
and that the Chamber might not be 
condemned to hear doctrines subver- 
sive of the throne, and of social order, 
he proposed a new regulation A de- 
puty might demand that an orator 
should be censured ; the demand, on 
being seconded, was to be put to the 
vote, and, if carried, the orator could 
not finish his discourse, nor speak again 
on the subject m the same sitting. He 
was allowed to speak in his own de- 
fence, but no other member could be 
heard. 

M. Royer Collard took the lead 
against this proposition “ The depu- 
ty at the tribune," said he, “ exercises 
a species of sovereignty, since he par- 
ticipates m the exercise of the legisla- 
tive power, and can subject to respon- 
sibility, if he pleases, the whole govern- 
ment. I do not say that he is a le- 
gislator, hut he gives his opinion as 
such Inis thought is sovereign ; all 
is subject to it, the monarch only ex- 
cepted ; all appears before it,-— society, 
its government, and its laws, — the past, 
the present, the future , it has nothing 
to do with codes and jurists, it looks 
down upon them all. The word of a 
deputy at the tribune haa the same 
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sovereignty as his thought* of which it 
is the organ ; it is subject, like every 
exercise of sovereignty* only to the 
eternal laws of truth, of justice, and 
of reason. Doubtless there might be 
committed at the tnbune acts declared 
criminal by the laws* which were pu- 
nishable here as elsewhere ; but opi- 
nions could not be transformed into 
aofcs The charter* when it rendered 
the sittings public* must have foreseen 
the pf&uction of mad* insolent, fac- 
tious* and perverse opinions ; it would 
otherwise have been ignorant of human 
nature ; yet* with higher thoughts than 
ours* it not only decreed that the laws 
should be debated in public* but it re- 
commended* by a formal clause, the 
liberty of discussion* and has thus ta- 
ken upon itself all the consequences 
Publicity is then the choice and deed 
of the charter ; and any law contrary 
to it would violate at once the char- 
ter, equity, and reason 99 He admitted 
and deplored the violence and abuse 
which prevailed in the debates ; he 
knew the serious circumstances m 
which France was placed, but the re- 
medy was not m tyranny* and what 
was now proposed was pure tyranny. 

The keeper of the seals (Decazes) 
undertook to answer this speech There 
was much room to distrust these abso- 
lute and categorical maxims laid down 
by M. Collard ; they sounded plau- 
sibly in speech, but they seldom cor- 
responded to the reality of things. 
Doubtless the Chambers* within cer- 
tain limits, were, by the charter, asso- 
ciated in the exercise of the royal au- 
thority, or rather they were forms, by 
which* in certain cases* th£ King ex- 
ercised his sovereignty m a more lm- 
4 posing* more solemn* and irrevocable 
manner But to transfer to a deputy 
the full plenitude of a character in 
which the whole Chamber only parti- 
cipated* was an evident error; this 
idea of sovereignty* superior to every 
species of discipline* would be mere 


disorder. The orator had admitted 
that words might be acts* and that 
crimes miohwbe committed in the 
tribune j^yet ms whole system tended 
to invest words with an absolute in- 
violability The calling to order was 
worse than nothing to orators* who 
regarded it as a kind of prize* which 
added to their populanty m the eyes 
of their parti zane. With regard to 
the abuse which might be made of this 
right* he would prefer a Chamber 
which abused its rights* to one which 
was stripped of all rights* and present- 
ed only the spectacle of an impotent 
anarchy. 

The motion being referred to a com- 
mittee of the Chamber, came out in 
some degree modified It was now 
proposed that the president alone 
should call a speaker to order ; that 
the only speech allowed Bhould be by 
himself, m his own defence ; that, after 
he should have been twice called to 
order m the course of the same speech* 
the president should consult the Cham- 
ber, whether he ought not to be pre- 
vented from speaking again in the 
course of the same sitting ; and that 
the Chamber should vote upon the 
subject, without any debate. This 
measure was debated for a number of 
days with great warmth, and was op- 
posed equally, though on different 
grounds, by both the extreme parties 
in the Chamber. On the left side* M. 
Bignon saw* with grief, ministers de- 
claring war against the true principles 
of representative government, seeking 
to fix limits to the flight of thought* 
to inflict penalties on freedom of dis- 
course and energy of expression* and 
nail* as it were* daily to the tribune 
the tongue of the defenders of public 
liberty Order, m the vocabulary of 
governments, to whose car that of 
France was unhappily chained*— order 
for them was absolute power Bour- 
donnaye, on the other hand* insisted 
that,the necessity for such a measure 
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arose only from the weakness of mi- 
nistry , that, if they would listen at 
length to the voice of surging opinion, 
and would march at Its Iftad, then 
all these impotent party-cries, these 
seditious insinuations, these provoca- 
tions to revolt, would no longer dare 
to appear in this tribune ; they would 
no longer struggle against the colos- 
sus of public opinion, and against the 
power of a just but firmrgovernment, 
which knew at once how to reward 
and to punish. Opposition was strong 
only through the weakness of minis- 
ters^ it threatened because they did 
not punish, it clamoured because they 
were silent ; and the majority of the 
Chamber remained inactive, because 
some ministers were only occupied in 
paralyzing it The proposition was 
at length carried, by the limited ma- 
jority of 177 to 133 

A subject of considerable import- 
ance, and less within the sway of party 
influence, now occupied the Chamber 
This was the state of the corn-trade. 
In former times, France was an im- 
porting country , and the only object 
of legislative arrangement had been to 
avert the danger of famine With this 
view, every encouragement was given 
to the introduction of grain from 
abroad, while its exportation was al- 
lowed only when it had fallen to a very 
low rate. The improvement of its agri- 
culture, consequent upon the change 
m the state of property introduced by 
the Revolution, joined to the large 
imports from the Russian ports in the 
Black Sea, gave rise to an opposite 
complaint It was now said, that the 
price had fallen so low, as no longer to 
pay the expense of raising grain ; and 
that the trade of conveying it along 


the Rhone and the great canal, for the 
supply of the southern coast, no long- 
er existed. The minister estimated 
the quantity consumed in France, 
(with prodigious exaggeration, as ap- 
pears to us,) at 160,000,000 of hec- 
tolitres,* (about 2 t ° 5 bushels ea&h). 
r In the year 1 820, there had been im- 
ported 1,400,000 hectolitres, while 
only 757,000 had been exported. 
There had thus been a large balance 
in favour of importation, though it 
was supposed that the actual pro- 
duce of the harvest had*exceeded by 
one-tenth the usual and necessary sup- 
ply Taking these circumstances into 
consideration, the minister proposed to 
raise both the importing and the ex- 
porting rates, on a scale varying ac- 
cording to the quality and price m 
different parts of the kingdom 

The committee appointed to con- 
sider this project, consisting chiefly of 
royalist members, who were mostly 
great proprietors, not only adopted 
the project of the minister, but car- 
ried it much farther than he intended 
or wished It was urged in their re- 
port, that, of late years, the finest gram, 
produced m the countries most favour- 
ed by nature, had been sold at Odessa, 
CafFa, and Taganrock, for four francs 
the hectolitre , and, though it had been 
raised by late bad seasons to 10^ francs, 
tliiB could only be consideied as a 
temporary and accidental price The 
Greek mercantile navy, which bad 
risen on the ruins of that extensive one 
whichF ranee formerly maintamedin the 
Levant, brought these grains to Mar- 
seilles so cheaply, that they were sold 
there for eight or at most twelve francs 
This, too/wras hard gram, absorbing 
more water, and yielding a fourth more' 


* The usual allowance for a full grown man is two quartern loaves m the week, 
or * peck m the fortnight, giving six bushels in tlit year, or, on the population of 
France, about 60,000,000 bushels At least a third of this, however, must be de- 
ducted for infants, infirm persons, and those who use other species of food 
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bread in proportion to its bulk, than 
the French grain did. All the central 
departments suffered, having no longer 
the South to pour their surplus gram 
into, while the north was able to sup- 
ply itself The committee therefore 
proposed, that the importing pnce 
should be henceforth fixed at twenty- 
. five francs, and the exporting at twen- 
ty«four 

In opposition to these views, M. 
ShaforaRo, deputy from the Douches 
dc Rhone , sdbjiorted the cause of the 
manufacturinj^and commercial inte- 
rest. This interest, he insisted, was in 
France much more important than the 
agricultural ; he alleged even, surely 
with great exaggeration, that it was 
five times more important The cheap- 
ness of provisions secured the subsist- 
ence of the people — enabled them to 
pay taxes — rendered manufacturing la- 
bour cheap — and even compensated to 
the proprietor for the inferior price 
which he obtained for his produce. 
The ports on the Black Sea, in re- 
turn for the gram which they import- 
ed, took the wines, the oils, and the 
manufactures, of France This trade 
admitted of almost indefinite increase, 
by new connexions formed with the 
people of Circassia, and the Caucasus, 
an important opening, which would be 
closed by the measure now recommend- 
ed. At the same time, M Ganilh, 
and other members, opposed the mea- 
sure, upon the general doctrines of the 
economical system, according to which 
the trade in gram ought to be left at 
entire liberty, and the maxim, Let come, 
lit pass , let go, admitted of no excep- 
tion or modification Notwithstanding 
this opposition, and though the mini- 
ster, m supporting lowtr rates, ob- 
served, that, mcludingfreight and duty, 
the Russian grain could not be sold at 
Marseilles for less than twenty francs, 
the proposition of the committee was 
carried by a majority of 282 to 54 Mi- 
nisters, appalled by such a minority, 


did not carry their opposition into the 
Chamber of Peers, where the proposi- 
tion was c apn*d by 72 against 10. 

The n$xt measure to which the at- 
tention of the Assembly was called, 
and which excited a deep interest, was 
a proposition for the enlargement of 
‘the funds devoted to the national 
church establishment Count Simeon, 
m introducing this law, dwelt on the 
benefits arising from religion, even to 
the state. The present establishment 
afforded ample room for well-founded 
complaint There were 4000 vicars 
who received from the state only £50 
francs (10/. lOf ,) and could not sub- 
sist without aids from the districts, 
which were often burdensome to them ; 
there were 350 villages without pas- 
tors ; there were a great number of 
churches to build, or to repair , and, 
finally, (the most important question,) 
France, which contained formerly 136 
cathedral seats, had now only fifty pre- 
lates — a number insufficient for super- 
intending the numerous pastors of the 
second order It was proposed, there- 
fore, to employ certain ecclesiastical 
pensions, as they fell in, for the endow- 
ment of twelve new Episcopal seats, 
the improvement of the salaries of the 
vicars and curates, and for the build- 
ing and reparation of churches. 

This proposition, being referred to 
an ultra royal committee, was report- 
ed upon m a manner reproachful to 
ministry, on account of the very limit- 
ed extent to which it had been earned* 
“ Religion," said M de Bonald, the 
reporter, M is the lesson and the exam- 
ple of the sacrifice of self to the ser- 
vice of others ; it is true liberty, 
true equality, the common guarantee 
against oppression, the protection of 
the weak, and the consolation of the 
unhappy " He pointed out all the 
persecutions which it had endured du- 
ring the Revolution, and the deplora- 
ble state to which it was now reduced. 
The absolute want of religion m the 
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country districts was a calamity to 
which no other was comparable. Ci- 
vilization, which was thf j erfection of 
laws, was only Chmt«mity 0 £pplied to 
the legislation of societies 9 it was the 
life of nations, and, like life, could not 
be revived* It would then perish for 
ever, along with religion He branded 
it as inconsistent with the dignity of 
religion to be successively making 
these limited and provisional arrange- 
ments, to be calling it to the bar of 
the Assembly ; to endow it with the 
spoil of its ministers ; and perhaps to 
reproach it with this poor benefac- 
tion* If religion was to appear as a 
suitor at this tribunal, let it be for the 
last time.” The report, therefore, pro- 
posed, that the funds should be em- 
ployed m the erection of twelve Epis- 
copal seats, “ and of others where it 
should be judged necessary u A clause, 
by which there was to be only one 
diocese in each department, was pro- 
posed to be expunged. 

The minister, m reply, modestly 
sought to decline the additional power 
thus sought to be placed in his hands 
Such an arrangement would be taking 
ecclesiastical arrangements out of the 
domain of legislation, and subjecting 
it to royal decrees It was the wish of 
ministry to ask for the church what 
they considered just and sufficient, and 
no more 

The left side, on the other hand, 
declared without reserve against the 
project, and still more against the 
amendments proposed by the commit- 
tee. Keratry stigmatized it as favour- 
ing the religion of privilege, more than 
the religion of the heart ; as tending 
to cover France with bishoprics and 
convents, whose en8owments would 
absorb the public revenue M Big- 
non could not conceive, that religion 
was brought to the bar of the Cham- 
ber, because the legislative power was 
called upon to determine the funds 
which its support would require* He 


saw no use for the multiplication of 
Episcopal seats beyond what the go- 
vernment judged necessary The coun- 
try of Europe where the morality of 
religion is least practised, ib precisely 
that capital of the Christian world, 
that Roman state, whose religious es- 
tablishments cover itB entire surface, 
where everything is m the hands of 
cardinals, of priests, and of monks* 
General Foy complained that mission- 
aries, without mission, wenf—feowmg 
discord m the cities ai^hin the fields, 
by passionate declamatv^ns — that con- 
verts, both male and female, had sprung 
up anew — that instead of merely with- 
drawing from the catechism m use the 
servile formulas which despotism had 
introduced, obsolete ones had been re- 
sumed, in one of which, the ministers 
of religion prescribe as a fulfilment of 
divine precepts, the payment of tithes 
and obedience to the lord of the pa- 
rish ; that the Christian pulpit daily 
poured forth with impunity vindictive 
attacks on individuals, and political 
doctrines hostile to the charter Un- 
der the name of established religion, 
France was threatened with the scourge 
of a governing religion , this threat 
came from violent partizans, aristo- 
crats much more than Christians ; this 
faction, lowering the dignity of the 
Legislative Chamber, substituted fana- 
tical to constitutional influences, and 
placed this domineering power on the 
steps of the throne, and on the throne 
itself In the interest, then, of liberty, 
of religion, and of the throne, he held 
it his duty to repel, by words and by 
vote, the accomplishment of this sa- 
crilegious Ae6ign On the other hand, 
the royalist membeis strenuously sup- 
ported the report of the commission. 
General Donnadieu, though a Pro- 
testant, considered it necessary to re- 
store to the Catholic religion, its lus- 
tre, its influence, and its empire 
At the conclusion of the debate, 
the ultras yielded so far as to leave 
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room only for the establishment of 
eighteen Episcopal seats, over and 
above the original twelve The mo- 
tion, thus amended, was earned by a 
majority of 11^ (219 to 105 ) 

in the Upper Chamber, the unani- 
mous report of the committee was in ( 
favour of the project ; and, though op- 
posed by several peers, it was carried 
bjP a majority of 97 to 72. 

Tht^ext question agitated in the 
Assembry^elfted to what was called 
the Lot desybnataires . This was a 
proposal to ghmt compensation to a 
numerous class, who, in consequence 
of France being driven within her an- 
cient boundaries, had lost sources of 
income derived fiom the foreign terri- 
tories of an empire, that once extended 
over nearly the whole of Europe Al- 
though the property, from which they 
arose, belonged no longer to France, 
yet, as the grants had been made in 
consideration of services rendered to 
the state, some compensation was con- 
sidered due There was also a fund 
drawn from foreign sources, called the 
Domame Extraordinaire , naturally ap- 
plicable to this object It was pro- 
osed that the compensation should 
c given m pensions upon the great 
book of France, to be continued to 
the posterity of the claimants. 

The project was favourably report- 
ed upon by the committee It excited, 
however, most violent opposition on 
the part of the high royalists, who 
exclaimed against it as an unheard-of 
injustice, that rebels, the adherents of 
Buonaparte, the betrayers of their 
king, should receive compensation for 
the loss of property unjustly held by 
foreign spoliation ; while the brave and 
the loyal, who, m the cause of their 
monarch, had forfeited the inheritance 
denved from a long line of ancestors, 
were abandoned to entire destitution 
“ Repair/* said General Donnadieu, 
“ repair as much as is m you this 
great act of iniquity This is a debt 


of the king, a debt of the country, 
which we ought to compensate at 
least, if wf^€9^iot repay* Restoration 
would only be the confirmation of dis* 
order, if we did not make the just suc- 
ceed to the unjust , if we did not ef- 
face from the mind of the people the 
fatal idea, that there can be legitimate 
spoliations ** Claussel de Coussergues 
insisted, that such a measure as this 
would be onlf telling the youth, — If 
political troubles arise, and you take 
the part of your king, you will be 
stripped of all your goods, exiled, per- 
secuted , and, though your party should 
be victorious, your children will drag 
their lives m indigence On the other 
hand, if you embrace the side of revolt, 
you will share the spoils of your citi- 
zens, of the church, and the hospitals ; 
and, even though the King should re- 
turn to his throne, you would have 
nothing to fear. On the contrary, na- 
tional rewards would be decreed to 
you *' — “ Look/* said Duplessis Gre- 
nedan, at the donataires 9 and what 
names do you find ? They are the ge- 
nerals of Buonaparte's armies, all his 
civil and mihtaiy house, his prefects 
and his ministers, his intendants and 
,1ns ushers, all his court, even to his 
physicians and surgeons, his wife's lady 
of honour, and his child's gouver- 
nante.” There were even not a few 
of those known and designated as the 
chief authors and abettors of the re- 
bellion of the hundred days* The ora- 
tor here began reading a list of those 
characters, amid loud cries of reproba- 
tion from the left, while the right side 
listened patiently, but without joining. 

These discourses drew forth the in- 
dignation of M%puel, who rose and ob- 
served, that two months ,had made a 
wonderful change m the mode of talk- 
ing on the subject of the emigrants* 
Then the opposite party were silent, 
because they doiibted or the triumph 
of the holy alliance over the constitu- 
tional governments, and they spoke 
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now, because they believed blindly in 
this triumph. Th$ clergy and nobility 
were overturned along wlfjfche throne ; 
the throne has been raised again ; it 
is natural, it is just, that the clergy 
and nobility should be raised along 
with it. The principle of the throne*^ 
or at least of its ministers, now is, that 
what was thirty years ago, has never 
ceased to exist, that the King has ne- 
ver ceased to be King If nothing be 
acknowledged of what was done by 
the Revolution, it is quite natural, that 
the nobles and clergy should say, “ Our 
goods have been taken from us, we 
must have them again." 

Although, however, the left side did 
not spare the ministry m these skir- 
mishes, they, upon the whole, concur- 
red in the measure proposed. Accord- 
ing to the final arrangement, the en- 
dowment of the four first classes was 
h*ed at 1000 francs ; those of the fifth 
class at 500 francs ; those of the sixth 


and the persons concerned so obscure, 
aB to be beneath the dignity of its de- 
liberations The determination of sit- 
ting in judgment ought to be founded 
less on the nature of jhe crime than 
of the person The objects of their 
jurisdiction should be crimes commit- 
ted by members of the royal family, 
great officers of the erdwn, marshals 
and peers of France, ministers, ge- 
nerals, ambassadors, and governors 
of colonies These vidws appeared to 
meet the general sense the Cham- 
ber, and a committee tfTseven was ap- 
pointed to examine the question. It 
was finally fixed, that the Chamber 
itself should decide upon the subjects 
which it was to judge* worthy of its 
own consideration , and the present 
conspiracy, it was ultimately arranged, 
should be one, though its objects do 
not appear exactly to come under the 
description designated by Talltyrand. 
Considerable discussion and dissatis- 


at 250francs A provision, on a smaller 
acale, was also made foi the disbanded 
troops of the old army. The law, thus 
modified, was earned by a majority of 
203 against 125 

This law was not at first well re- 
ceived in the Chamber of Peers; on* 
the contrary, the committee charged 
with its examination, made a unani- 
mous report against it The minister, 
however, defended it with such energy, 
that it was finally carried by a majo- 
rity of 97 to 18 

During all this period, the attention 
of the House of Peers had been great- 
ly occupied by the ti lals of the indi- 
viduals charged with the conspiracy of 
19th August, 1820, of which we gave 
an account in our last, The first ques- 
tion which .arose was the propriety of 
bringing it under the cognizance of the 
Chamber Talleyrand urged, that it 
was quite irregular to make the Peers 
Bit in judgment upon all plots which 
came under the description of high 
treason. There were some so mean. 


faction was produced by a royal ordi- 
nance, fixing the dress in which the 
peers were to sit w hen they acted as 
judges The discontent was occasion- 
ed, not at all by the trifling nature of 
the subject, but by the irregular stretch 
of power which it was supposed to lm- 
ply 

All these preliminaries and princi- 
ples being atlength*adjusted, the pro- 
ceedings were opened on the 21st May, 
in the great hall, amid a concourse of 
the most distinguished public charac- 
ters. Of seventy-five individuals ori- 
ginally brought under charge by the 
Attorney- General, forty-one had been 
discharged, | and only thirty-four put 
under accusation Among the former 
were General Baron Merlin, and Ge- 
neral Fabvier The latter were all 
officers of secondary rank. After a 
very long investigation, the Chamber 
considered themselves justified in con- 
sidering the conspiracy as proved, 
though the assertions of its leaders, re- 
lative to the high names connected 
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with it, and the large funds at its dis- 
posal, could be considered only as 
empty boasts. Of the accused, three, 
Nantel, Lavocat, and Rey, were con- 
demned to death m their absence , and 
five* who were* present, De Laver- 
dene, De Trogoff, Delamotte, Ro- 
bert, and Gaillard. 

• The budget was naturally a sub- 
ject of long discussions in the Cham- 
ber, jyhich, though highly proper 
there, ar&e&|e^ndary interest out of 
France ThA^eneral statement was, 

Receipts, 888,021,745 about 37,000,900 

Expenses, 882,327,374 36,763,040 

3,\j)4.,371 237,266 

The committee, to whom the bud- 
get was referred, did not propose any 
considerable reductions , but the con- 
sideration of the different articles gave 
opportunities to the opponents or mi- 
nistry for criticising the expenditure 
of each department, as well as for at- 
tacking the general system on which 
affairs were conducted 

La Fayette observed, that the civil 
list, solely appropriated to the expenses 
of the royal family, was more consi- 
derable than that of England, out of 
which are paid the ministers, the am- 
bassadors, and the judges He com- 
mented also on the enormous amount 
of the pension list, occasioned by the 
succession of revolution and counter- 
revolution, in consequence of which 
France was sui charged with two com- 
plete assortments of dynasties, of no- 
bilities, and of privileges ^fter pass- 
ing strictures on various parts of the 
administration, he burst into a vehe- 
ment sally against the old regime f 
which excited the violent displeasure 
of the right, who succeeded in pre- 
venting the speech from being printed 

A warm debate arose on the pro- 
position of the committee to retrench 
the small sum of 50,000 francs, des- 


tined to “ encouragements for primary 
instruction ” The reason aasrgnea 
was, that tttfiite funds were employed 
in favouring a* system (the Lancas- 
trian) “ little in harmony with our in- 
stitutions ” 

In refutation of this opinion, bl- 
ame strongly urged the necessity of 
giving to the people a pnmary instruc- 
tion, shewing, that, wherever the poor 
man can read in d write, there is more 
order, more subordination, and fewer 
crimes ; that, from the inspection of 
the registers of courts of law, it ap- 
peared, that, of a hundred malefactors, 
there were not ten who could read and 
write ; that Switzerland, Holland, and 
Scotland, where instruction is more 
widely diffused than elsewhere, are the 
countries of Europe most eminent for 
morality, religion, and industry ; that 
the Lancastrian system is an improve- 
ment upon the method of the brethren 
of the Christian school ; and that it is 
equally favoui able to the improvement 
of leligion and of morals. It was de- 
sirable, besides, to maintain a salutary 
emulation between the different me- 
thods , and to refuse the funds de- 
manded, would be passing a sentence 
of condemnation upon the Lancastrian 
system. A number of royalist mem- 
bers, however, strongly inveighed 
against that system, which they re- 
presented as vaunted, and established 
with violence in the departments, to 
the discredit of the solid and religious 
instruction of the brethren of the 
Christian school, the advantages of 
which were proved by long experi- 
ence ; while the new method had no 
friends but the enemies of religion and 
morality. The tylinister of Foreign 
Affairs yielded so far to these multi* 
plied attacks, as to acknowledge, that 
the method of the brethren was pre- 
ferable ; but he represented, that they 
could not supply the wants of France, 
where there were still 25,000 com- 
munesdvithout a school of any descrip- 
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tion, while the superior of the brethren 
had admitted, that they could not, for 
ten years to come, furnitifft^ny beyond 
those at present engaged for. M. Cu- 
vier observed also, that the brethren's 
schools were much more expensive, 
costing 50/. at the first establishment 
and 75/. annually. After three days 
of debate, the allowance was earned 
by only a very small majority 

On the subject of the army, many 
complaints were made of its inefficient 
state General Foy, in particular, re- 
proached the minister with demand- 
ing 175 millions for a service which 
could not bring 80,000 effective men 
into the field. He insisted, that the 
disregard of the rules laid down for 
promotion, and other instances of ill 
treatment, had caused deep dissatisfac- 
tion m the troops , that you would 
seek there m vain for that attachment 
to the standard, and that enthusiasm 
for France and for their king, which, 
tn a French army, are the most sacred 
bonds of discipline. “ Desertion to 
foreign service, which had disappeared 
from our armies since the Revolution, 
had recommenced more actively than 
before. There are no more materials 
to make non-commissioned officers, 
since the old soldiers will not engage 
anew The officers, dissatisfied with 
the present, uncertain of the future, 
fatigued with being organized and dis- 
organized without ceasing, see m their 
employment only an insufficient and 
precarious means of existence. 

In reply to this attack, the minister 
stated, that the army numbered 150,000 
effective men ; that it was so organ- 
ized, that it could, in a venr short 
time, be raised to g50,000. He de- 
nied altogether either the desertion or 
the dissatisfaction which was said to 
exist m it. “ Go, ask of these regi- 
ments," said he, t( and you will find 
the most profound indignation at the 
manner in which you dare to interpret 
their sentiments .While the apposi- 


tion members feared not to attack so 
openly the intentions of the king’s go- 
vernment, were they not afraid that 
some one might misinterpret their dis- < 
course, and suspect them of wishing 
to corrupt the fidelit/of the troops ?" 

In the mode of raising the supplies, 
the most important particular was a 
proposal for a reduction of 21,000,000.' 
francs on the land-tax, which, mFrarce, 
forms the most important branch of 
revenue This remission iw/J'be em- 
ployed in reducing tt ^preposterous 
inequality, which, froj* old causes, had 
crept into the distribution of this im- 
post This had risen to such a height, 
that the tax, in some instances, was a 
seventeenth, m others sixth, of the 
net income. Little objection was made 
m a financial view ; though some men- 
tioned other taxes, the remission of 
which appeared to them more urgent- 
ly called for Discussion, however, 
was excited by the political effect of 
the change The qualification of elect- 
ors had been fixed according to the 
amount of direct taxe6 paid ; conse- 
quently, many persons still enjoying 
the same income, would, by a reduction 
of these taxes, be divested of their pri- 
vilege. This measure, indeed, laid 
open the precarious basis on which the 
whole French representative system 
rested ; for, if, in consequence of finan- 
cial prospenty, all direct taxe6 could 
be taken off, or if they were even com- 
muted for taxes on commodities, there 
would cease to be an individual m the 
kingdom entitled to vote for a deputy. 
The left side declared it impossible 
to agree ^o the reduction without an 
amendment, by which the qualification 
might be proportionally reduced, and 
the number of electors preserved uii- 
diminished. It was urged, in reply, 
that the present was a very trifling, and 
merely an equalizing arrangement, and 
was equally beneficial to the electoral 
system, which at present shared the 
inequalities of the fiscal system ; that 
13 
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sincq the last arrangement, thenumber ment, which limited its operation to 
of electors had increased from above the end of the third ftionth after the 


80,000, to 104,000, and, consequently, 
was greater now than had been con- 
templated at the first establishment ; 
finally, that the amendment proposed, 
being entirely political, ought, accord- y 
ing to the charter, to form a separate 
law from the present, which wa9 strict- 
lytfinancial. The motion was finally 
disposed of by the order of the day 

Tn£%**re jaw of finance was car- 
ried m the iMputies by 258 to 43, and 
in the Peers rfyw09 to 2. 

The last important question which 
occupied the attention of the Cham- 
bers, was th* proposal made by mi- 
nisters for conVnuing the censorship on 
the journals. i?he committee, how- 
ever, reported unfavourably on the 
project, complaining, that, though mi- 
nistry boasted of the moderation with 
which this power had been exercised, 
it had refused to lay before them the 
suppressed articles, that they might 
judge for themselves Admitting the 
evil ansihg from the abuses of the 
press, it was conceived, that strict pe- 
nal laws, after publication, were better 
fitted to repress them, than a previous 
censorship 

The debate, as well as the report, 
went against the project The ultra- 
royalists and the liberaux, by a com- 
bination whidh soon proved fatal to 
ministers, united their efloi ts The lat- 
ter employed the usual arguments in 
favour of free discussion ; while the 
royalists exclaimed, that the censor- 
ship had been employed to promote 
mere ministerial interests, m opposition 
to monarchical principles, to the true 
welfare of the throne, of religion, and 
of the country It had studiously 
stifled the expression of sound doc- 
trines, founded upon sentimerrR of fi- 
delity and honour , to favour subv rsive 
and rebellious principles Ministers, 
however, succeeded in carrying the 
law, but clogged with a severe amend- 
VOL. XIV- PARI 1 


meeting of the following session. 

The session was closed on the 81st 
July, by a royal message 

The present era was marked by an 
tfvent, which caused a deep sensation 
in France, and made a material change 
in its political attitude Its once ter- 
rible ruler, whose iron rod had been 
stretched so widely over the nations, 
was announced to have tei minated his 
mortal destiny An event which brought 
into one view a lot chequered by such 
mighty vicissitudes, so wondrous arise, 
and so unprecedented a fall, could not 
but awaken reflection in the most 
thoughtleos Death seemed to have 
gained a higher triumph than usual, 
when he extinguished a soul which, 
by its single energy, filled a world, 
and swayed the destinies of a race. 
There was something peculiarly wild 
and strange in this closing scene of his 
destiny, on a solitary rock, bosomed 
in the waste of the Atlantic, and so 
widely removed from that world, to all 
the movements of which he had been 
accustomed to give the main impulse. 

Napoleon, m the first periods of his 
fall, displaced an equanimity almost 
heroic. He was then, as it were, a 
spectacle to mankind ; the eje of the 
world was fixed on him ; perhaps even 
some pleasure might be felt in the first 
relief from the anxious cares of em- 
pire. But, when all these new feelings 
were over, and when year after year 
of dreary and monotonous existence 
rolled on, his restlessly active mind 
began to prey upon itself, and the bar- 
riers of his rock-prison were felt press- 
ing on him harder and harder. The 
violence also of his complaints was 
probably a manoeuvre, fair and natural 
enough, to obtain an opportunity of li- 
beration On the part of the British go- 
vernment, we conceive that it was al- 
together out of the question to afford 
any^ndulgence that was incompatible 
o 
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with the most strict guardianship The there were so many by whom it would 


case of one man could not be put m 
competition with the welfare of a hun- 
dred millions. Beyond* this, it was 
magnanimous, and everyway right, 
that lus comfort should be consulted. 
How far thu was done by the ap-t 
pointment of Sir Hudson Lowe as his 
guardian, has been a subject of warm 
controversy ; and we do not know if 
much has yet been got oft either side, 
except the contradictory assertions of 
parties concerned It was necessary 
to find a man tiusty, vigilant, and de- 
termined , and it might be difficult, in 
so painful an office, to find these qua- 
lities in combination with the highest 
polish and sauvity of manners We 
have formerly blamed the withholding 
the title of Emperor; and, if there was 
any wanton neglect or insult, we should 
certainly blame it. There does not 
appear any deliberate intention of such 
on the part of government , but, on 
the contrary, a considerable wish to 
promote the personal convenience of 
the illustrious prisoner 

O’Meara, whom Buonaparte had 
entirely gained over, represented his 
complaints as arising from an affection 
of the liver, generated, or greatly ag- 
gravated, by a residence in warm cli- 
mates. His friends, therefore, urge, 
that the prolongation of his residence 
at St Helena was nothing less than a 
sentence of death Tive respectable 
medical men, however, by whom the 
body was opened after death, declared, 
that the disease had arisen solely from 
an ulceration of the stomach, under- 
stood to be hereditary ; and that the 
liver exhibited no injury, unless what 
arose from the local qpntact of that 
morbid orgaa. It was remarked, in- 
deed, that this report was not signed 
by Antomarcbi, Napoleon s private 
physician , but this was probably only 
in consequence of his not being in the 
Bntisb service, since no contradiction 
vyas ever obtained from him, although 


have been eagerly received and circu- 
lated. 

A life of Buonaparte would be the 
history of Europe for the last twenty 
years , and it is scarcely bere the place 
or time to form an estimate of his cha- 
racter. That party spirit, of which 
he was so long the main object, thiew 
mankind into the most violent e - 
tremes. The period 13 past for con- 
sidering him as a mon^te£<» berime, 
such as the world nevenfeiefore saw, 
and as only the abyssudf Jacobinism 
could have thrown up. On the other 
hand, to represent him d9 a hero, with 
whose success the cause a>f liberty and 
the welfare of mankind i&jere identified, 
and whose fall left the world in dark- 
ness, appears to us the most palpable 
extiavagance and absurdity If there 
is nothing to sink him morally below, 
there seems as little to raise him above, 
the common herd of conquerors and 
usurpers, with whom it is not usual 
that anything is sacred which stands 
between them and the object of their 
boundless ambition To liberty, in 
every shape, and in every country, he 
was an avowed foe The instances in 
which he has been charged with acts 
of peculiar atrocity, are not very nu- 
merous, and some of them, though not 
all, have been cleared up But the 
main blemish is, that it is impossible 
to point out any course of conduct 
into which he entered with a view 
to the benefit of France, or of any 
other part of the world. His every 
care, every thought, every exertion, 
were devoted to his own aggrandize- 
ment, and that of his family. In pri- 
vate intercourse, although he was 
stormy, and, amid the cares of power, 
reserved and gloomy, yet there appears 
to have Seen a good deal of openness, 
amenity, and affection ; and he suc- 
ceeded m strongly attaching to him- 
self those individuals by whom he was 
immediately surrounded. 
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The death of Napoleon appeared to 
give a firmer seat to the French go- 
vernments and to relieve it from that 
inquietude which was always kept up 
by the existence of a standard, round 
which a large part of the French na- 
tion would have been inclined to rally. 
The King acted with moderation and 
-magnanimity towards the memory of a 
foetno longer dreaded * The marks of 
gne^vhich involuntarily burst from 
some otnW^of#the old army, then in 


his service, were not only indulged, but 
applauded by him. Bertrand, Montho- 
lon, and others, who had personally at- 
tached themselves to their fallen mas- 
ter, were, on returning to France, re- 
stored to their place in the army, and 
p all the emolumentpattached to it. A 
^different spirit broke out from some of 
the zealots m the Chambers ; but it 
was overborne and kept down by the 
sense of a greSt majority. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL* 


Agitated State of Spain, — Commotions at Madrid — Meeting f the Cortes — 
Change o) f Ministry — Disturbances in the Provinces — Mwdci of Vinnesa 
Violence of the Clubs — Proceedings of the Coi te. s — Disorder at Saragossa , — 
Plague at Barcelona . — Refractory Spirit at Cadiz, Seville, and Corunna — 
Reports and Debates on the subject — Sanitary Cordon , and Insurrectionary 
Movements 


1 hf present year opened, foi Spam, 
in a general state of intei lor agitation 
That superficial unanimity, which had 
been for some time exhibited, m re- 
gard to the new system, had now en- 
tirely disappeared , and tw o parties 
were very distinctly formed, one de- 
voted to the cause of monarchy, and 
desiring the restoration of the ancient 
regime , the other disposed to push 
the nation still farther in the career 
of revolution Lach party, agitated by 
continual wrongs and alarms, work- 
ed itself up always to an higher pitch 
of exultation. The ejected monks 
everywhere called the peasantry to 
arms, u\ the name of the throne, and, 
above all, of the altar, which they re- 
presented, as trampled under foot by 
the revolutionary system The su- 
perstitious reverence m which the 
chuich is held, paiticularly by this 
class of Spaniards, joined to th^ha- 
bitsof insurrection and irregular fight- 
mg, formed during the long ^course 


of the French Revolution, enabled 
them to collect, in various quarters, a 
number of bands, which were with 
difficulty icachcd and dispersed by 
the legular troops The Spaniards 
had now a complete church militant, 
the royalist guerillas bung usually 
headed by, and their ranks partly fill- 
ed with, monks The Curate Me- 
rino, m Biscay and Navai re, distin- 
guished himself above all the others, 
but the Sierra Morena, Old Castille, 
and even the environs of the capital, 
contained a number of similar parti- 
zans The great cities again, the focus 
of liberalism, were agitated by the 
clubs, who, enraged and alarmed at 
these movements, branded govern- 
ment as favouring them by its want 
of energy in their suppiession, and 
denounced the highest persons in the 
state, and the royal house itself, as 
lending secret aid to the anti-revolu- 
tionary movements Among these 
clubs, that of Malta held now the 
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first place, destined soon to give place determined no longer to be tame 
to the more violent one of the Fon - spectators of thiB treatment Thirty 
tana d Oro of them rushed from their quarters. 

One circumstance, which greatly chaiged the people sword in hand, 
augmented the ferment m the popu and wounded several, among whoth 
lat mind, was the charge brought^vas a corregidor • The people, how* 
against Vinuesa, the King's chaplain,^ ever, mustered in great force, and 
of having been at the head of a plot drove back the troops to their quar- 
destined to oveitlnow the constitu- ters, where they with difficulty found 
tional system He was brought to safety A dreadful ferment now pre- 
tri3l?’-uyhc multitude and the clubs vailed in the city, the garrison and 
believed, influence emanated National Guaid were put under arms* 

from the hig^igpt quarters to avert, or and the greater numbei even of the 
at least to mitigate, the merited sen- Guards publicly disavowed the rash 
tencc Even the municipality (ai/un* deed of their comrades. An address 
tamento ) off Math i(l, m an address of the municipality, however, and the 
piesented towhe King, told him, that popular voice called for the di 3 solu- 
the enemies rai^lie constitution were tion of this body, which was supposed 
m his palace, ltims house, and in his to have shewn an irreconcilable en- 
thapel These circumstances work- mity to the cause of liberty The af- 
ed upon the minds of the multitude, fau was refeired to the Council of 
who, whenevei the monarch appeal- State, which decided, that no corps 
ed in public, crowded round him, could be disbanded, unless by the 
and with acclamations of “ Live the authority of the Cortes, but that the 
constitutional King," mingled threat* Guards should be provisionally called 
ening cues, in which they demanded upon to deliver up their ami9, retain- 
the death of Vinuesa, the disbanding ing only then swords, and should be 
ot the Guaids, and the dismissal of superseded by another corps m at- 
bome mirusteis whom they suspected tending upon the King's person At- 
1 he King, having addiessed a com- ter this ensis, the popular tumult* 
plaint upon tins subject to the inuni- abated, and tranquillity was in some 
cipality, that body gave msti uctions, degree lestoied. 
indeed, to their coiregidois to watch Amid these agitations, the meeting 
ovei the maintenance ot order, and ot the Cortes was anxiously expected 
published a pioclamation, exhoitmg by all parties. A report prevailing, 
the people to be tranquil, but, at the that the King would not open it in 
same time, m this pioclamation, re- peison, a deputation of the members 
cognized the justice of their com- waited upon his Majesty, on the 25th 
plaints, and expressed confidence that of February, and expiessed their an* 
they would be listened to # Such pro- xious »vish on the subject. The King 
clamations had a vciy impel feet ten- gave a satisfactory answer, declaring, 
dency to allay the public feiment. that he w r ould attend with great plea* 
Accordingly, when the King next sure at the opening ot Jthe session, 
came out, the same cries still saluted He ‘added, " I hope, from the wisdom 
his passage The Guards, a body al- and piudence ot the deputies, that 
ways zealously attached to the per- they will adopt energetic measures, 
son of the monarch, and who could capable of arresting the evils with 
not divest themselves ot the old lm- which the nation is threatened, and 
pression, which viewed every insult the precursors of which I perceive m 
to his person as the greatest ot cumes, the insults and disrespect shewn td 
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my dignity and to my person, m de- 
spite of the constitution." 

On the 1st of March, the session 
of the Cortes was accordingly opened, 
with a speech from the King, which 
caused a considerable emotion m the^ 
House and the public It began 
with the strongest professions of at- 
tachment to the constitutional system 
The King said, a In seeing myself 
surrounded a second time by the 
worthy representatives of this heroic 
nation, which has given so many 
proofs of its love and its attachment 
to my royal person, my grateful heart 
cannot resist rendering thanks to the 
Almighty, who, having re-establish- 
ed me on the throne of my ancestors 
by the valour and constancy of my 
faithful subjects, has deigned to con- 
solidate it, in giving it, as a basis, the 
constitution, sanctioned by the extra- 
ordinary Cortes, and to which, con - 
iormably to the wish of the nation, I 
have freely sworn. 

“ l he happiness of the people that 
Divine Providence has confided to 
my care, which is, and always shall 
be, the object of my most ardent 
wishes, alone decided me to adopt a 
system w hich the nation desired, and 
which, besides, the lights and ad- 
vancement of the age imperiously de- 
manded. 

u The effect has corresponded w ith 
my hopes, and 1 have seen, with the 
greatest satisfaction, Spanish loyalty 
rallying firmly round the thione of 
its King, manifesting every where, and 
by unequivocal testimonies, its adhe- 
rence to the new institutions, which 
arer to found the future grandeur and 
piospenty o r f the nation, and which 
are at the same time the best support 
of my throne, and give the highest 
lustre to the splendour of my crown " 

A view was then taken of the dif- 
ferent branches of administration, and 
it was stated, that the finances, thqugh 
£till labouring under'considerable dis- 


tress, were assuming a more favour- 
able aspect , that national industry 
was icviving, and that in America 
war had at least suspended its ra- 
vages He then touched on the im- 
portant subject of the affairs of Italy. 
- ** 1 he resolution," said he, “ taken 

m the Congress of I'roppau, and con- 
tinued m that of Lay bach, by the 
sovereigns of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, to interpose ip thg conges 
of the political system *'s/3b I ished in 
the kingdom of the f \v*i Sicilies, has 
excited all my solicitude from consi- 
deration of that royal family, united 
to mine by ties of bloocfi and by the 
interest that 1 take m vie happiness 
of that nation, and because it is of 
the utmost consequence to the inde- 
pendence of states, that the sacred 
rights of nations and their princes 
may be rightly respected I have, 
therefore, thought it indispensable to 
the honour of: my throne, and to the 
dignity of the great nation which it 
is my glory to govern, to make it 
understood by suitable communica- 
tions, that I will not recognize any- 
thing whatevei that may be contiary 
to the positive rights of mankind, on 
which are founded the liberty, the 
independence, and prosperity of na- 
tions — principles which Spain, on its 
part, will inviolably respect with re- 
gard to others 

“ I have the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing to the Cortes that the al- 
lied sovereigns, according to all the 
communications that I have received 
to the presynt time, have been and 
aie agreed in recognizing these prin- 
ciples with respect to Spam " 

But the most remarkable passage 
was that in which the King alluded 
to circumstances relating personally 
to himself, in the following terms — - 
u It is necessary that I mfoi m, though 
with much chagrin, this wise Con- 
gress, that the ideas of 6ome ill-dis- 
posed persons, who strive to seduce 
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credulous people, by persuading them 
that my heart conceals views opposed 
to the system that governs us, arc not 
unknown to my mind. Their object 
is only to inspire diffidence as to my 
pure intentions, and on the rectitude 
of my conduct I have sworn to the g 
constitution, and I have always en- 
deavoured to observe it, as much as 
depends on me Would to God that 
eue&y one did the same ] The out- 
rages h**' itheJacts of irreverence of 
all sorts eoi^fmtted towards my dig- 
nity, in contempt of w hat order and 
respect for my person ought to exact 
as a constitutional King, have been 
published. \ 

“ 1 have nd fears tor my life or my 
safety; God, reads my heart, 
watches both, and will preserve them, 
as w ill also the majority and the sound 
part of the nation But I ought not 
to withhold to-day from the Congress, 
as pnritipally charged with preser- 
ving the inviolability that it wishes 
to be observed towards its constitu- 
tional King, that these moults would 
not have been repeated if the execu- 
tive powei had displaj ed all the en- 
ergy which the constitution pi esci ibes, 
and the Coites desires '1 he want of 
firmness, and the little activity, of 
many of the authorities, have given 
room to the renewal of such excesses , 
and, should they continue, it will not 
be astonishing if the Spanish nation 
finds* itself enveloped m numberless 
evils and nusfoi tunes. 

I am confident that it will not be 
so, if the Cortes, as 1 must hope, 
unites intimately with their constitu- 
tional King, occupying themselves 
without relaxation to destroy abuses, 
to combine opinion, and to lepress 
the machinations of ill-disposed per- 
sons, who wish only for disunion and 
anarchy ” 

These complaints, expressed m 
terms not altogether compatible with 
the royal dignity, excited a strong 


sensation in the Assembly, and as 
the president, unprepared to make 
such an answer as the delicacy of the 
circumstances Remanded, leplied only 
m vague and general terms, it was 
resolved, on the motion of the Conde 
me JTorreno, that, * accoi ding to the 
example followed in France and Eng- 
land, a committee should be appoint- 
ed to prepare an answer 

The agitation occasioned by this 
singular address, had scarcely subsi- 
ded, when it was absorbed by a great- 
er and more unexpected event The 
same evening, it was announced, that 
all the nunisteis except one had re- 
signed, or, more properly speaking, 
had received their dismissal. No hint 
was given of those who were destined 
to fill their places Among all the Ik 
beral circles, this fevent excited an 
extraordinary emotion They consi- 
deied the dismissal, at such a crisis, 
of men known for their attachment 
to the constitutional system, as a di- 
lect blow aimed against its continu- 
ance So strong was fhe expression 
df public opinion, that the King 
shrunk from this bold measure, and 
had recourse to a step equally un- 
precedented and degrading On the 
3d of March, Jabat, the only remain- 
ing minister, presented a message to 
the Cortes, requesting their advice as 
to the formation of a new ministry. 
The King here said, “ Wishing to 
give to the nation an irrefragable 
proof of the sincerity and rectitude 
of my intentions, and desirous that 
persons of talent, expenence, and 
probity, should co-operate with me 
m causing the constitution to be ob- 
served througtout the whole mo- 
narchy, and who also may* dexterous- 
ly and carefully remove the obstacles 
which may occur, and avoid all mo- 
tives of disturbance and discontent, 
I have lesolved to address myself to 
the Cortes on this occasion, and avail 
xny soli of then information and zeal. 
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in order to choose the new Secreta- 
ries of State I know that this is a 
prerogative of my own , but 1 am 
also aware that it will itot clash with 
its exercise, it the Cortes point out to 
me, and even name, the poisons most 
deseiving of public confidence, an?t* 
who, in their opinion, aie most suit- 
able to fill these high offices with 
utility and merit Composed ot re- 
presentatives of all the provinces, no- 
body can guide me better in this de- 
licate affair than they, and with less 
risk of the choice not being accepta- 
ble. That advice and information, 
which each deputy, individually, 
would not refuse me, if I asked it, 
they would not refuse me, now as- 
sembled, and I thesdoie tmst they 
will prefer motives of public good 
to all considerations of delicacy and 
punctilio ” 

‘ The Cortes were extremely astoun- 
ded at a step by win A the Monarch 
thus thiew into their hands tile most 
essential of the loyal preiogatives 
The liberal deputies, however, were 
unanimous in considering it as an of- 
ier which ought, on no account, to 
be accepted. They denounced it even 
as suggested by the secret counsel- 
lors ot the King, with the view of 
laying a snare for that Assembly 
“ We stand m opposition,” said Mar- 
tinez de la llosa, “ with the ideas of 
the absolute sovereigns* of Europe, 
and it is important to shew, that we 
will never be the instruments nor the 
accomplices of those who violate the 
rights of the Neapolitan nation Yet 
we must at the same moment lesolve 
the problem, that liberty and order 
aie insepaiable, in prder to destioy 
the calumnies against Spain, which 
aie circulated through all the courts 
of Europe. It is time to shew, that 
the King is not under guardianship, 
nor a pusoner m the midst of us,»as 
our enemies attempt to make it be 
believed Let us^disaun calumny 


The Cortes ought to act with extreme 
prudence m so delicate a subject. 
The King is free m the choice of his 
ministers ; we can anticipate m no- 
thing, either of the information which 
lie expects from the Council of Stajte, 
or of tlie qualities of those whom lie 
is to select ” He only insisted on the 
necessity of the new ministers being 
decidedly devoted to the constitu- 
tional system. The Conde de^ r °r- 
leno very clearly mtu latec^,- that, if 
the Cortes had been to^give any ad- 
vice, it ought, in his opinion, to have 
iccomiuended the lestoration of the 


ministry who had now been deprived 
of then functions, and jr hom he con- 
sidcied as intimately identified with 
the constitutional fyfann As this, 
however, would have implied not 


only interference, but censure, he 
consideied it as still more out of the 


question for the Cortes to exercise 
the offeied prerogative 

As the result of this debate, the 
Coites unanimously agreed to the 
following reply — 

“ March 3, 1821. 

“ Neither the principles recorded 
m the constitution, nor other consi- 


dciations inseparable from the repre- 
sentative system and public utility, 
allow the Cortes to take the part the 
King wishes m the nomination of 
fresh persons foi the nnnistiy The 
only thing the Coites can now advise 
and impress on his Majesty, morder 
to conespond worthily with his au- 
gust confidence, and the general wishes 
of the nation, is, that the welfare of 
the latter, fis well as of his Majesty 
himself, efficaciously require that the 
persons who are to fill these high si- 
tuations, should have given positive 
and eminent proofs of their adherence 
to the constitutional system, and that 
they are, and always have been, fa- 
vomable to tlie liberty and inde- 
pendence of the nation, and as it is 
commanded, with regard to offices less 
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important. By order of the Cortes, 
wcormnumcate the same to you, in 
order that you may report the same 
to his Majesty, and m an answer 
to the communication of yesterday, 
transmitted by your predecessor m 
office, inclosing the royal deciee, &c 

“ F han cisco Fernandfz Gasco, 
l)ep. and Sec 

“ Estanisho he Plnamel* Dep. 
^^•pid Sec 

M 'To th^ecretary of Mai me” 

After this extraordinary exchange 
of messages. Spam remained two 
days withouLa ministry, the manage- 
ment of the jjLblic business being left 
m the hands 5*f the liead clerks At 
length, m the^ting of the 5 th, a 
message was received, in which the 
King stated, t^iat, from the purest 
and most sincere motives, he had 
nominated the following persons — 
Matteo Valdemoros, for the interior, 
Ramon Felm, for the ultra-manne 
provinces , Vincente, Cano, Manuel, 
f or justice , Antonio Barato, finances , 
Moieno v Daoix, for wai 5 and Paula 
Escudero, for the navy 1 he gi eater 
number wcie absent on different em- 
ployments. The composition was of 
a mixed natuie, such as gave little 
aatisfaction to any party, but m w hich 
none could find any decided room foi 
objection. 

* 1 his affaii being settled, the Cortes 
applied themselves to the delicate 
task of replying to the King's extra- 
ordinary speech, which they did in 
the following terms — “ It was just 
and natural that the political changes 
which have taken place m the king- 

# dom of the Two Sicilies, and the m- 

* tervention which the Soveieigns of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, pretend 
to exercise m that respect, should 
have excited the Solicitude of your 
Majesty The ties of blood which 
unite that loyal family with that of 
your Majesty, and the incontestable 


nght which all nations possess of me* 
Jioratmg their institutions, ere mo- 
tives sufficiently powerful to make 
Spam regard; with the moat lively 
interest, an event so serious, and of 
such high importance The resolu- 
^fon taken by youi ^Majesty to recog- 
nize nothing contrary to those prin- 
ciples of the law of nations on which 
reposes the independence of states, 
and which the Spanish nation will 
inviolably respect with regard to 
others, the Cortes conceive to be wor- 
thy of your Majesty, and of the grand 
nation which you govern They had, 
moreover, congratulated themselves* 
in concunence with your Majesty, 
that the Allied Sovereigns, m all 
their com mu .n cations, had hitherto 
manifested that they recognized these 
principles with lespect to Spain This 
recognition has been made in a man** 
ner clear and express, such as the 
Cortes desired, as the national digni- 
ty required, and our security in re»- 
gard to the neighbouring states im- 
periously demanded. The Cortes de- 
ceive that it becomes the Spanish na- 
tion, which has so many claims to the 
gratitude and admiration of Europe 
for the glorious part Which it took m 
the emancipation of the continent*«nd 
for the generous efforts with which It 
sustained its own independence, and 
gave an example to other nations, to 
take such measures as may protect it 
fiom all political vicissitudes, and 
place it m the requisite state of secra- 
nty. The Cortes have heard with 
grief and surpuse the conclusion of 
your Majesty's speech Full of af- 
fection, loyalty, and an ardent zeal 
foi the observance of the constitution, 
which so positively prescribes the re- 
spect due to the sacred arid inviolable 
person of your Majesty, they cab ne- 
ver behold with indiffeience ahy fiet 
which should not be confbimable to 
this constitutional principle,— *an- act 
which could no^ be conceived but by 
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a Spaniard unworthy of the name, disapproved the principle of interfe- 
and who would for ever ment the ring with the internal affairs of other 
general execration of the nation, and nations, which several powers ap- 
particularly that of a •capital which peared to assume, and to invite the 
has given your Majesty, from the government to follow up, with the 
commencement of your reign, so many greatest vigour, the demands for^x- 
proofs of affection and fidelity TrfL planations and guarantees already 
Cortes, called by the constitution to"* made from foreign powers, respecting 
the discharge of legislative functions, their manner of viewing the affairs of 
rely for the rest on the zeal and wis- Spain ” ^ 

dom of your Majesty They expect. The next object of deep attqpt^a 
with firm confidence, that your Ma- was, the report of tint committee on 
jeaty, as supreme and sole head of the subject of mternal^security It 
the executive power, and as con* stated the existence %f a combination 
centratmg m your august person the of plots for the overthrow of the con- 
power of causing the laws to be ex* stitution, all directed by a supreme 
ecuted, and as extending your autho- junta, with a number Jbf secondary 
rity to everything that concerns the juntas under it Cent/es of conspi- 
pteservation of public order, which racy had been esta^^tied by Spanish 
as inseparable from attachment and refugees in France, particularly in the 
veneration towards tlie Royal Majes- street Richelieu in Paris, and at Bay- 
ty # will give orders for repressing onne It had broken Foith on several 
with energy every excess contrary to occasions, particularly at the cont- 
ort institutions by the means which mencement of the present session, on 
those institutions themselves pre- the dismissal of a mini&tiy which had 
scribe. They finally hope that by this shewn so much zeal m the mainte- 
copduct your Majesty will consum- nance of the new institutions. This 
mate the great work of our political ministry was supposed to have the 
restoration, and will nipre and more secret of all their schemes, and its 
secure the vigour and perpetuity of fall was therefore considered as a sig- 
the constitutional throne, conforma* nal triumph. The object was, to seize 
bly tp the general and invariable the person of the King, and to restore 
wishes of the Spanish people.” absolute power All these schemes. 

The Cortes took first under its eon- however, had been hitherto baffled by 
aideration the state of the foieign le- the good disposition of the army and 
lafions of Spam Some deputies de- the national militia. m 

xnaftded farther explanations upon the The circumstance in this report 
objects of the Holy Alliance, and their which most strongly attracted public 
engagements. But as the new mini- attention, was a document m the 
str> were not forthcoming, and the hand-writing of V-enuesa, chaplain to 
last considered themselves no longer the King, who, as already mentioned, 
responsible, it was impassible to ob- was under trial for treasonable de* 
tain any satisfaction. Only the most signs This paper contained the 
vehement of the liberal deputies, Ro- complete scheme of a plot, which' 
mero Alpuente, proposed that the go- was to be communicated to the King, 
vernment should ^endeavour to put a the Infant Don Carlos, the Duke del 
Atop to the hostilities against Naples. Infantado, and the Marquis of Cas- 
Tfie proposal was rejected, and tjje tillar, and in which their co-operation 
Cortes merely resolved “ to thank the was reckoned upon The constitu- 
gpvemment toi havmg rejected, and tionpl system, with all its ensigns and 
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appendages, was to be overthrown, 
the principal liberals either put to 
death, 01 thrown into prison, and all 
things re-established on the footing 
they were on before Match, 1820, 
cxcftpt that the King should convoke 
the national Cortes on its ancient 
.footing, 

Strenuous debates arose upon this 
remat, which those menribers who 
ha!Pa leaning to the royal cause, re- 
pieseniecf as greatly exaggeiated, 
and as chiefly aiming to support the 
interest of the fofmer ministry. The 
liberal party, however, lent it full 
evidence, andj measures were propo- 
sed and earned, foi averting from 
Spain the threat *ned dangers In ad- 
dition to the reguffcr force, a decree 
was jTasscd for calling upon the ser- 
vices of all Spaniards of a military 
age, and toi ming them into two bodies 
of militia, one of which was to be ac- 
tive, and, in case of invasion, to be 
placed on the same footing with the 
regular army , the other was to be 
local. Spain was divided into eight 
military districts, the head-quarters 
of which were to be Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Saragossa, Vittoria, or Pampe- 
luna, Corunna, Seville, Grenada, 
and Badajos. Other measuies were 
prompted by the alarm of the mo- 
ment, m which liberty, to a great ex- 
tent, Vas sacrificed to its own pre- 
servation. The penalty of banish- 
ment was pronounced upon every 
Spaniard who should propagate max- 
ims or doctrines tending directly to 
overthrow the constitut|pn ; hues 
were imposed upon those who, by 
satires or invectives, should provoke 
top non-observance A summary 
mode ^(“judgment was decreed for 
all should be found engaged in 
insurrection, who wcie to be tried by 
a council of war, and executed in 
fprtv-eight hours 

These measures were but too na- 
turally prompted by the disturbed 


state of the provinces. In Alava, the 
southern division of Biscay, the cu- 
rate Merino had swelled his force to 
700 or 800 men, had entered Salva- 
tierra, where he threw down the 
stone tff the constitution, and where , 
Jfe defeated and captured the Nation- 
al Guard of Vittoria, which had march- 
ed to its defence. He was marching 
upon Vittoria* when he was met by 
Lopez Banos, then commandant at 
Pampcluna, an original and zealous 
i champion of the revolution. After a 
short, but desperate conflict, the in- 
surgent guerilla was completely put 
to the route, and 400 taken prison- 
ers ; military execution was imme- 
diately performed upon the chiefs* 
who consisted chiefly of monks and 
curates, while Merino, with the wreck 
of his force, fled into Old Castille. 

In the capital, where a great ma- 
jority of the population had embra-^ 
ced the extreme of liberal opinions^ 
these anti constitutional movements 
excited an indignation, which was 
greatly heightened by another criti- 
cal event The trial of Viouesa ter- 
minated in his being condemned to 
ten yeiys confinement in the galleys-— 
certainly a very merciful sentence, if 
there was tiuth m the repoit of the 
Cortes, and it the document laid be- 
fore that assembly was written by him. 
By the multitudfe, this opinion was 
felt in the most vehement degree, and 
their passions weie soon excited to 
a fatal pitch On the following day^ 
(4th May,) they assembled in Vait 
crowds, and rushed against the pri- 
son. The militia endeavoured^ to op- 
ose them, by firing from the wid- 
ows , but the meb, having provided", 
hammers and other instruments, broke 
open the prison doors, and, with the 
same instruments, executed that ter- 
rible sentence which they judged due 
on file unfortunate Vinuesa, 

All moderate citizens were struck 
with terror at an event* which call- 
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ed to mind, and threatened to re- 
new, the most frightful excesses of 
the French Revolution Inquiries 
were in vain made to discover the ring- 
leaders of tins enoimity , and, indeed, 
if discovered, government might h.^ve 
been afraid to proceed to extremities 
against them The reproachful name 
of Martillo was applied to them, from 
the fatal msti ument , Jbut from this 
they so little shrunk, that those who 
became obnoxious to this violent fac- 
tion were warned of it by blows with 
a hammer, heard under then cham- 
ber at midnight These first symp- 
toms of a party of blood, similar to 
that of the French Jacobins, weie of 
fatal portent to the peace and liberty 
of Spam They could not fail to aug- 
ment still farther the alarm and grow- 
ing enmity of the body hostile to the 
system established by the late revo- 
lution. Meantime, some individual, 
of high character and moderate views, 
was sought for, to still the dreadful 
ferment which reigned m the capital. 
Monllo, who had so long commanded 
m the colonies, was newly aruved, 
after the truce there concluded With 
some difficulty he was prevailed upon 
to undertake the place of Captain- 
General of Madrid, a situation which 
no one was likely to hold at such a 
crisis, without having cause to le- 
pent it. 

Amid these Tumults, the Cortes 
carried on the usual business of the 
session The most important and most 
difficult point of administration was 
that of finance. According to the 
budget of the present year, the ex- 
penses weie estimated at about 
7,560,000/ , the recevpts at 6,750,000/ , 
leavinganestimateddeficitot810,000Z. 
The actual deficit of the past } ear had 
been much greater, and, to cover 
the two, a loan was required to the 
extent of 3,618,000/ Such a system, 
m tire midst #f peace, could not but 
be considered as drtadful and rifinous, 


especially as the hopes of improve- 
ment held out, proved, as we shall 
hereafter see, to be entirely fallacious. 

The Cortes having, in the two pre- 
ceding years, fixed al( the grand out- 
lines of the constitution, employed 
the present sessron m a variety of 
little details and finishings Strict re-, 
gulations were adopted for the pie-' 
servation of order during the sittings* 
Females were excluded frorff Tlio 
galleries , their presen ce^had been 
permitted in the Cortes of Cadiz, but 
was said to have been the occasion 
of much disorder The president 
could call to order aiUr deputy who 
might appear to him Co offend, and, 
after having done so Hiricc, he could 
banish him from sitting. A tribu- 
nal, chosen by the Cortes itself, was 
appointed to try any criminal charge 
against one of its members , tins tri- 
bunal was to be i enewed every two 
3 ears It was. a subject of discussion, 
whether the ministers should be ever 
permitted to sit in the Cortes , and it 
was carried only under the condition 
that they should leave the house be- 
fore any vote took place. A salary 
of 400/ a-year was assigned to the 
deputies ; but they weie rendered in- 
capable, during the exercise of their 
functions, of receiving, or soliciting 
for others, any office m the nomina- 
tion of the crown The contingents 
foi the army weie fixed at 16,595 
men Those balloted might pi ovule 
a substitute ; but the sj'stem of ex- 
emption m consideration of a pecu- 
niary payment was abolished. 

Duung this session, the arrange- 
ments for public instruction, winch 
had been formed m the last session, 
were finally fixed Farther limitations 
were imposed on the power of the ec- 
clesiastics , they were subjected to the 
ordinary tubunals and penalties It 
was no longer allowed to export mo- 
ney to Rome for bulls, dispensations, 
and indulgences, in consideration of 
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which; there was to be offered to the 
Pope an annuity of 2000/, which, 
however, was not the half of what he 
actually drew by the other expe- 
dients. The abolition of seignorial 
rights, to a great extent, was carried, 
after much discussion and opposition, 
but rejected by the King. 

% On the 30th June, the King closed 
the session of the Cortes m a speech, 
wdlgre he pronounced a most pompous 
panegyric on the zeal, diligence, and 
ability, with which they had execu- 
ted their high functions He congra- 
tulated them on the dispersion of the 
single factious band which had made 
its appearancj, and on the improve- 
ment which was beginning to be felt 
in the national tP^and industry ; he 
held ..out some vague hopes of a re- 
conciliation with the American pro- 
vinces , and he anticipated, though 
without mentioning any pi ecise time, 
the meeting them again soon, con- 
voked in extraordinary Cortes 

After the close of the assembly, 
the King retired to the baths of Lace- 
don, and seemed m no haste to fulfil 
his last intimation In the capital, 
howevei, the fermentation of parties 
rose always to a higher and higher 
pitch. A new body, called the Com- 
muneros, carried populai principles 
to a higher pitch than any hitherto ; 
and, in the Fontana d’O/o , their fa- 
vourite haunt, the most violent and 
revolutionary doctrines were openly 
proclaimed Their adversaries, equal- 
ly inflamed, branded the whole of this 
faction with the opprobrious term of 
Descami&adoSi t shirtless,) vk composed 
only of the lowest and most beggary 
ot the populace Numerous and tu- 
Tmultuary assemblages having taken 
place in front of tho place where the 
guards apprehended on account of 
the formei attack upon the people, 
were confined, and these assemblages 
assuming a threatening aspect, Monl- 
lo attacked and dispersed the multi* 


tude with a body of troop*. Madrid 
and the club6 were then thrown into 
a dreadful ferment, ami the most vio- 
lent charges were advanced again# 
Monllo That general lesigned bis 
office, and refused to resume it, till 
alter he had been declared innocent 
*by a foimal trial. The sentence, 
however, did not satisfy his adver- 
saues, or still the public agitation. 

Amid thesd tumults, a general call 
arose for the convocation of the ea> 
traordmary Cortes, which seemed t® 
afford the only means of placing the 
tottering balance of the state in any 
steady position The King according 
ly came to Madrid on the 4th, and, oa 
the 12th, summoned that assembly 
for the 24th September. They could 
have assembled much sooner, as moat 
of the deputies, m presentiment of 
such a measure, had remained m the 
capital t 

From these agitations at Madrid, 
public attention was diverted, by stdl 
more threatening movements, « of 
which Saragossa was the theatre, do 
the more violent of the dubs of the 
capital, some hot-headed members 
had thrown out the idea of marches 
an army into France, and propagan 
ting the Spanish constitution. A£ 
Saragossa, this standout was openly 
raised by Cugnet de Montarlot, a 
French journalist, who had been ba- 
nished for the boldness of his wri- 
tings This person appeared in Urn 
city^ m full uniform, decorated with 
various orders, and openly announ- 
ced the design of collecting an ar- 
my, with which lie might re-esta- 
blish in Fiance the constitution of 
1791. He assumed the title of Ge» 
neral-m-Chicf of the Constitutional 
Armies, President of the great hmpiyo 
of France, and appointed La Fayette 
second m command. Being seconded 
by* one Vil lamer, and other leading 
communeros , he excited a great agi- 
tation. Moreda,#the political chief, 
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hi the absence of Riego, who was go- 
vernor of the province, judged it ne- 
cessary to call out the garrison and 
militia, and to place the city, as it 
were, in a state of siege Montarlot, 
finding himself supported by no ade- 
quate numbers, 'took to flight, and 
was taken five or six days afttr Mo-* 
reda, however, in his despatches to go- 
vernment, openly charged lliego with 
having abetted, and held intercourse 
with, this French malcontent ,* but 
Riego always declared, that, though 
he had shewn hospitality, as to a per- 
secuted man, he never had the least 
idea of Montarlot’s designs, far less 
any disposition to support them Mi- 
nistry, however, ready, as is alleged, to 
listen to any charge against the grand 
author of the revolution, deprived 
Riego of his government, and assign- 
ed Lerida as the place of his exile. 
This decision was announced to Riego 
as he was returning to the city, where 
the state of men’s minds was such, 
that his presence threatened to cause 
a serious explosion He behaved on 
this trying occasion m a manner cal- 
culated to confirm the most favour- 
able impressions of his conduct After 
a little hesitation, he submitted to the 
orders of government, and retired to 
Lerida 

A violent clamour was raised 
throughout Spam at this treatment of 
their favourite chief , to which, it was 
alleged, he had been exposed solely 
by his own attachment to constitu- 
tional principles r Jhe disgrace, in- 
dicted upon the bare assertion of 
Moreda, was said to betray the most 
manifest bias Discontent thus fer- 
mented m the minds of the constitu- 
tional parly, and threatened, at no 
distant period, a violent explosion 

Attention was for a moment with- 
drawn from political dissension, by 
one of those dreadful scourges of na- 
ture, by which, happily, Europe is only 
partially and occasionally assailed. A 
contagious distemper, of the most ter- 


rible nature, broke out at Barcelona. 
Opinions respecting its origin, as 
well as that of contagion m general, 
are very conflicting, but the most 
prevalent one makes it the yelloAr 
fever, brought by a Spanish brig from 
the Havannah It appeared about the 
beginning of August, m the suburb 
of Barcellonetta, but, for some time, ' 
made little progress, and was not even 
supposed contagious. It was npt 
the middle of September that its ra- 
vages became dreadful, and were 
spread by the flying citizens to Tor- 
tosa and Mequinenza. It continued 
to rage for upwards of two months, 
and is supposed to ha&e earned off 
20,000 of the inhabitants of Barce- 
lona, and a prop phonal number of 
the other cities As winter canje on, 
it began rapidly to abate, and, bykeep- 
mg vigilant watch, was prevented from 
spreading to other parts of Spain 
Parties, meantime, were running 
higher every moment Petitions were 
poured m from every quarter, and 
particularly from Cadiz, demanding 
the dismissal of ministers Ministers, 
however, determined to face the 
storm, and, by a course of vigorous 
measures, to overawe, if possible, 
the hostile factions They resolved, 
that all the high commands should 
no longer be held by the revolution- 
ary leaders, but should be filled with 
persons devoted to themselves Mo- 
reda was maintained in his place, 
notwithstanding the load of odium 
which he had incurred. The Marquis 
de la Reunion, and, on his refusal, 
the Baron 'd’Andilla, was appointed 
to the important situation of Com- 
mandant at Cadiz. This measure 
brought the dispositions of that city 
to a crisis The people prevailed 
upon Jauregui, their present com- 
mandant, to remain at his post, and 
to write a letter, m which, instead of 
tendering his obedience, he drew a 
glowing picture of the miseries which 
Spam endured from the arts of her - 
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present ministry. With such admira- 
tion did this conduct inspire Velasco, 
Captain- General of Seville, that he 
wrote a letter to the municipality of 
“Cadiz, congratulating them on their 
pattyotic and hferoic resistance, and 
entreating to have his name inscribed 
on the list of then* militia, that, “ if 
•the destinies of his country willed it, 
he might die gloriously in its ranks " 
^£liese two great cities were now in 
a state very little differing from that 
of open insurrection. The people of 
Cadiz were no w<v*se than their word, 
and, on the arrival of the Baron d’ \n- 
dilla, shut their gates against him 
Besides their ’address to the King, 
they transmitted one to the perma- 
nent deputation o^ihe Cortes, calling 
upon ..them to place ministers in a 
state of accusation Ministers, how- 
ever, held on their course , they super- 
seded Velasco, and appointed in his 
place MorenoDaoix, though with little 
hope of making good the nomination, 
which, in fact, experienced the same 
fate as that of Cadiz At Corunna, 
the people, taking courage by ex- 
ample, equally opposed the order for 
removing Mina from the place of 
governor, though the rest of the pro- 
vince, which had always distinguish- 
ed itself by monarchical propensities, 
professed its readiness to accept the 
royal appointment 

Tire extraordinary Cortes being 
now sitting, it became expedient to 
refer to them the critical state in 
which the country was placed. On 
the 26th November, the Kwig sent a 
message, deploring the recent events 
which had taken place at Cadiz, 
where, under pretext of love for the 
constitution, it had been trampled 
under foot. He expressed his con- 
fidence that the Assembly would co- 
operate in supporting at once the 
prerogative of the crown, and the 
public liberty ; that they would give 
a new proof of the spirit of concilia- 


tion which had always distinguished 
them, and would labour to consoh* 
date the constitution of rheraonarchy, 
which was thicatened with approach- 
ing rum, if the evils that began to be 
experienced were not stifled m tfteSr 
bffth 

* The Cortes applied themselves 
without delay to the delicate func- 
tions which they were called upon to 
exercise. Two commissioners were 
appointed,— one to prepare an an- 
swer to the King's message, and the 
other to propose to the Cortes the 
measures which ought to he taken 
under present circumstances 

On the 9th of December, Calatrava 
presented the report of the two com- 
missions It began with taking a ge- 
neral view of the nature and origin 
of the late troubles The conduct of 
the people, both at Seville and Cadiz, 
was decidedly blamed, but more par-*' 
ticularly that of the former, who had 
originally no real cause of complaint 
whatever They observed, that his 
Majesty had the constitutional right 
of filling all civil and military em- 
ployments, and every Spaniard ought 
to respect it, though he had also the 
right of censuung the conduct of the 
minister who authorized an improper 
measure, or of accusing him if he vio- 
lated the law However, they ob- 
served, “ The error in some points, 
and the aberration of some persons m 
others, are not such that thfe commit- 
tee attributes them to the will, and 
they cannot but merit the indulgence 
of the Cortes But the national Con- 
gress cannot but expressly disap- 
prove, in the face of all Europe* the 
disobedience and illegal proceedings 
of those authorities, which will doubt- 
less suffice to make them return to r 
their duty, acknowledging that they* 
have erred 

“ The Cortes may be pleased to ex- 
amine, in the first place, this point ; 
and, above all, let the observance of 
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the -constitution, and obedience to tbe 
fcpyal authority, in conformity with 
it, be secured. These two things are 
inseparable ; the question is not of 
the ministers, but of government, and 
of the power which the constitution 
assigns to the King. The ministers 
may be culpable, but the govern** c 
xnent and authority of the King, when 
they remain within the constitution- 
al limits, ought to be "sacred to all 
What would become of liberty, if the 
laws did not govern , and how shall 
they govern, if it is lawful to disobey 
him who is chaiged to execute them, 
when he does not act contrary to 
them ? Undfr pretence of supporting 
the constitution, it has been scanda- 
lously violated at Cadiz and Seville, 
by creating, under the title of Juntas, 
authorities unknown to the constitu- 
tion, attacking prerogatives which 
the constitution consecrates, and re- 
acting orders which the same consti- 
tution commands to be obeyed Ille- 
gitimate organs erect themselves into 
interpreters of the public opinion, 
and usurp the functions of all the 
powers of the state W eakness and 

ureflection have yielded to their im- 
pulse, and for the first time been 
precipitated into disobedience The 
Cortes inay fear that those evils will 
increase, unless they are stopped at 
their origin.” 

The commission then presented 
their ulterior report, a sealed paper, 
mrtuch they wished not to be opened 
till after the address had been voted 
Much debate ensued on this singular 
and mysterious process , however, it 
was at length earned that it should 
be so, by a majority of 114 to 64*. 

The address was then voted, m 
which the Cortes expressed to his 
Majesty their conviction of the fatal 
consequences which must ensue from 
such proceedings as had been follow- 
ed by the authorities of Seville and 
Cadiz , at the sapie time observing. 


that a paternal government should 
sometimes hide errors prdSuhe^l by 
abenations of ppimon, or an ex- 
ultation, pioceedmg, perhaps, from a 
laudable zeal They proceeded as 
follows : — “ The Political Chief and 
Commandants- General of Cadiz and 
Seville have not only failed, but have, 
even by their conduct, contributed to * 
legitimate, if it were possible, the 
malicious asseitions by which tV 
voureis of despotism cndeavoui to de- 
cry liberal institutions, and persuade 
that they are incompatible with order 
“ The Coites cannot but express to 
lus Majesty and the nation, how high- 
ly they disapprove of those events ; 
and, believing, on the one hand, that 
the disobedience flt-the authorities of 
Cadiz and Seville aiose principally 
from error, and, on the other, that the 
loyalty and patriotism by which the 
citizens are so distinguished, cannot 
render the triumph of the law and of 
older doubtful for a moment, have 
resolved, first, solemnly to declare, 
that both the one and the othei ought 
to have obeyed, and ought now t6 
obey, and punctually to fulfil, the mea- 
sures of his Majesty which have not 
been earned into effect, the Cortes 
being sure that this resolution will 
be sufficient for those authorities, and 
all whom their example has misled, 
to return to their duty, without pla- 
cing the national representation in 
the afflicting necessity of adopting 
other measures " 

The address concluded with assu- 
rances off the determination of the 
Cortes tcP unite with his Majesty in 
maintaining the constitution 

This affair being dispatched, on the 
following day the mysterious papei 
was opened, and was found to con- 
tain matter which \\ ould have been 
little acceptable to the royal ear It 
gave a summary of all the errors of 
which ministers had been guilty in 
the course of theseunfortunate events , 
17 
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particularly their neglecting ta/oliow 
out the thread of the plots against the 
constitution winch were known to 
exist The results of the whole were 
* summed up m the following severe 
conclusion — The committee can not 
refrain from offering tb the consi- 
deration of the Coites two observa- 
tion^ on account of the intimate con- 
nexion which they have with the 
.jjnnciple object of this report — 

1st, The Cortes m the preceding 
session determined on the means for 
meeting all the q^penses , and, cither 
from ignoiance or some other cause, 
those measures have not been put m 
execution, so that the public treasury 
impoverished to such a degree, that 
obligations of the,most saci ed charac- 
ter, even those wtVteh should furnish 
supplies to the throne, have not been 
fulfilled. 

“ 2d, The Cortes resolved on a sys- 
tem of taxes and administration, and 
that system has not been put in force, 
rather through negligence on the part 
of the agents of the administration, 
than from any resistance on the side 
of those liable to contribution. The 
events of which the committee has been 
informed, and others of which it is still 
ignoiant, have destroyed all the moral 
force of the administration; and, what- 
ever may have been their origin, their 
result 1 $ not to be doubted 

“ We have seen civil officers, mili- 
tary corps, and local authorities, have 
all demanded the dismissal of the mi- 
nistry Addresses far from respect- 
ful have been succeeded by menaces , 
and to the latter has been idded dis- 
obedience, which the committee would 
wish to «ee blotted out of the history 
jef the people who have done so much 
for the countiy, and to whose heroism 
we owe that glory which will never 
decay, and that liberty which we have 
sighed for But the consequence is, 
that we have authorities which do not 
vo i . \iv. r. 


obey the government ? and tine mini- 
stry have found no other means of 
saving the vessel of the stateHtium by 
submitting to the Cortes, in the events 
of Cadiz and Seville, a new proof of 
the obstacles which their measures 
experience Notwithstanding tins, the 
committee distinguish tunes, persons^ 
and affairs All the ministers have 
not equally participated in these 
events, but die Cortes cannot allow 
themselves to confound the authority 
of the King, which is one, mdefeaei- 
ble, and independent, with that of the 
persons who execute his orders. 

“ The mysterious conductof the -mi- 
nistry, the state of the finances, the 
general distrust, and the efforts of 
the discontent and ambition of some, 
must influence the excited passions 
Ambitious men of little reputation, 
and who cannot exist except amidst 
disorders, wish to drive the people 
into the horrors of anarchy This 
evil has produced another. The local 
authorities have been compelled to 
unite in juntas, which the constitu- 
tion doe<* not recognize. Chiefs of 
military c^ips, and local militia, and 
even pielafes, have assisted at these 
meetings, formed of persons who dare 
to call themselves the delegates of 
the people, though the constitution 
knows no other delegates than the 
deputies tb the Cortt^ Hie liberty 
of the press has been profaned by the 
scandalous abuse made of it Such 
are the evils we expel len ce The con- 
clusion is, that it is necessary to ad- 
dress a message to his Majesty, in 
which the Cortes shall set forth*— 

“ 1st, That, m order to appease the 
apprehension am^ distrust of the na- 
tion, and give to government the re- 
quisite influence* it inexpedient that 
his Majesty should deign to make that 
reform m his administration which 
circumstances render absolutely ne- 
cessary 
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3d, That* if bis Majesty should 
think any legislative measures requi- 
site for* the remedy of the evils and 
abuses complained o$ the Cortes 
would be ready to take into consi- 
deration any project of law which his 
MAjeety* in ms wisdom, should deem 
fit to propose " ^ 

Ip reply to so severe a report, it 
wasiu»ged,m behalf of ministers, that, 
though the constitution Certainly ren- 
dered them responsible for all the 
ado of the executive government, yet 
this was not the way in which the 
control of government ought to be 
exercised ; that a regular accusation 
should be brought forward, and de- 
finite facts stated; and thatthey Should 
not be driven from their places by 
vague and undefined charges, which 
kwas equally impossible to under- 
stand and to refute. The proposi- 
tion, however, was carried by a ma- 
jority of 104« to 59. 

.After this vote, it was supposed, 
tfofet a change of ministry must be the 
immediate consequence. The King, 
however, appeared disposed to make 
a Stand, and replied to tj*e message 
of the Cortes only m these words : 
" The affair is important ; I will re- 
flect upon it." Meantime, new proofs 
of contumacy were given by the ci- 
ties of the south. Seville and Cadiz 
addressed fresh representations to the 
Cortes, justifying their rejection of 
chiefs sent by a ministry whom they 
had every reason to suspect, and whom 
the Sevillians said , €t they had sworn 
to disobey, even at the expense of 
their life." 

These proceedings called for the 
most serious attentyon of the Cortes, 
and a committee was immediately ap- 
pointed to take the above addresses 
into consideration. The report, which 
was delivered next day, characterized 
the representations as decidedly se- 
ditious, and the whole conduct of 


those concerned as tending to rebel- 
lion ; and concluded, the! there was 
room for placing them in a state* of 
public accusation. 

This repost gave occasion to a vegy 
stormy debate, in which Cortes, Ro- 
mero Alpneifte, and others of the high 
popular leaders, defended, or at least 
excused, the people and authorities 
of Seville and Cadiz, and set forth in 
glowing colours the misconduct of 
the ministry out of which their dis- 
content had arisen. The Cortes, how- 
ever, by the large njajonty of 113 to 
36, adopted the proposal of the com- 
mittee. V 

It is impossible not to acknowledge, 
that the whole conduct of this As- 
sembly , considered as a popular body, 
on so trying an dCcasion, was mode- 
rate, respectful, and favourable to 
the maintenance of public order. It 
was such, indeed, as drew upon them 
the indignation of the clubs and ex* 
altados of Madrid Notwithstanding, 
however, the vigorous resolutions mto 
which they had entered, and the ap- 
proach of a body of troops under ine 
Marquis of Campo Verde, the year 
closed without any signs of submis- 
sion given by the refractory cities 
At the same period, the King, though 
calling coufacft after council, had come 
to no decisive resolution respecting 
the change of ministry so urgently 
demanded by the Cortes and the na- 
tion 

Contemporaneous with these demo- 
cratic movements m the great cities, 
were others of a very opposite de- 
scription, (destined soon to assume a 
truly formidable character. On the 
motive or pretext of the pestilence 
which desolated Catalonia, that body 
of troops, which, under the title of 
the sanitary cordon, proved the germ 
of future mighty evils, was drawn 
along the French frontier This was 
either intended, or accepted, by the 
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high royalist party* as a raosement 
made m< favour their operations. 
Through all the frontier provinces, 
the curates and monks ran from vil- 
to village, calling op the people 
tottake arms in defence of the altar 
and the throne Crowds'of tenantry 
assembled at this call in various parts 
• of Navarre, Upper ^p-agon and Ca- 
talonia. In the former province, Juan> 
— and Sau Ladron, old officers of M i* 

na/ assembled 1200 or 3500 men, and 
though repeatedly routed by Lopez 
Banos, found she^erwithm the French 
territories, md again ralhed. Thus 
the seeds were rapidly springing up 
of that more formidable insurrection 
Inch marked the history of the fol- 
lowing year. 

In PoftTWMX, all opposition to the 
constitutional system having ceased, 
nothing remained but to put it in mo- 
tion. On the 26th January the Cortes 
assembled. The Count de San Payo, 
Vice-President of the Supreme Tribu- 
nal, opened it with a discourse, m 
winch he proclaimed as fundamental 
principles, obedience and fidelity to 
the King, and the strict profession of 
the Catholic religion* Ope of the first 
acts of the Cortes was toalissolvc the 
rovisional junta, with expressions, 
owever, of approbation of its con- 
duct; and a Regency was installed, 
composed, m a great measure, of the 
same members. 

The Cortes now proceeded to fix 
the basis of the constitution, which 
they did on a model still more demo- 
cratic than that of Spam. An orator, 
indeed, (Pirheiro Azevedo,) made a 
proposal for what lie called an mter- 
/ mediate power between the legislative 
and executive ; which, when closely 
inquired into, was found to mean a 
second Chamber, but this motion, 
though taken into consideration, was 
negatived by a majority of 59 against 
26, Another proposed, that the King 


should have a pmmmbi rtwto# hut 
this was negatived by 76 qgfftfcstr*?*. 
and, though it was almost un^ikpou** 
ly voted that he should have 
porary veto, the exercise of thisr#*# 
ultimately limited to the period A 
month. It was only carried by 4$ 
•mjainst 41, that there should be & 
Council of State ; a large party urging 
that tlie Cortes, and their permanent 
deputation, might be Council suffici* 
ent. 

The Cortes had scarcely completed 
these arrangements, when intelligence 
arrived that the Kmg«was about to 
return to Europe, pie accounts weft* 
received with an expression of out* 
ward joy, not unmingled with secret 
apprehension. Although* the Klftg 
had given his consent to the new sys* 
tern, his sincerity might perhaps Ja# 
more than doubted ; and it might even 
be apprehended, that a still greater 
diskke to a similar system, just etfJM* 
Wished, as we shall see* in his Amq* 
ncan dominions, might be a leading 
motive of his return. Even in tb$ 
letter announcing the royal intention* 
was found the expression, “ my va$* 
sals,” which was considered as sfc 
vounng greatly too much of the 
cient order of things. These jeatoe*' 
spirits even found room for criticism 
m the expressions approve, and eanth 
tiorij as applied to tne constitution, 
when there was room, as they conceit 
ved, for nothing more than simple ao 
ceptance. These objections were even 
introduced into a declaratoiy protest, 
which was unanimously earned. 

Such was the state of mcn J g minds, 
when, on the 3d of July, it was an- 
nounced that the # rowal fleet had en- 
tered the Tagus The Costes imme- 
diately took the strictest precautions 
to provide for this cnsis. Measures 
were adopted to slig^ress among the 
people any violent symptoms of loyal- 
ty, which might have been unfavour- 
able tp the constitutional order It 
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was decreed, that no foreigner should 
hold any ofhee without the consent of 
the Cortes, and that the Count de 
Palmela, with certain ‘other persons 
named, should not disembark along 
vuth the King. These resolutions 
were notified to Lis Majesty by a de- 
putation, which had instructions to 
lemain on board till the moment of 
landing However injuuous these 
measures must have been felt, no re- 
sentment was expressed ; and, on the 
following day, before noon, the King 
landed in great pomp, and amid the 
acclamations of the people. After 
the service of TcjDeim at the cathe- 
dral, he repaired to the hall of the 
Cortes, and made oath to the constitu- 
tion with every shew of smeewty Mu- 
tual speeches of congratulation then 
passed between the President and the 
King. Some expiessions ot the lat- 
ter, however, appearing to imply, that 
he considered lmnsclf as sharing the 
legislative power with the Cortes, a 
representation was drawn up, point- 
ing out the discrepancy between these 
expressions and the articles of the 
constitution. The King, m reply, 
used eveiy assurance by winch he 
could satisfy them of the absolute and 
unqualified manner in which he ac- 
cepted the code presented to him 


As soon as the King had named a 
ministry, the Cortes dissolved the Re- 
gency, and declared him in the exer- 
cise of the executive functions of the 
government. 

This change in the Poituguese c* n- 
stitution produced, from the hist, a 
difficulty m maintaining diplomatic 
relations with the great monarchical • 
potentates This was increased by 
some accidental circumstances A 
one of the constitutional lejoicmgs, 
the delegate from Rome, and, in an- 
other, the Russian fpnsul, had their 
windows broken in consequence of a 
refusal to illuminate Warm remon- 
sti antes were hereupon made by the 
Russian and Austrian ambassadc 
who stated their determination not to 
illuminate on any such occasion, and 
demanded security, that they should 
experience no molestation Recei- 
ving none which appeared to them 
satisfactory, they took their depar- 
ture on t he 22d of August, vi ith all 
their suite, except a consul to watch 
ovei their commercial concerns. Ap- 
prehensions were entertained, that a 
rupture might be the consequence , 
but, though the relations with these 
powers remained m a precarious and 
unfriendly position, nothing occurred 
that amounted to open hostility. 
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King of Naples arrives at Layback — Yields to ike Views of the Confederates 
— Austrian Army passes the Po — Preparations at Naples —Defeat of Ge- 
neral Pepe — Dissolution of the Army — Austrian > enter Naples — Re-esta- 
% blishment of the King — Measures taken by huru — Discontents in Piedmont . 
— The Students at Turin — Revolutionary Movements,— Abdication of the 
King — Spanish Constitution proclaimed — Desertion of the Prince of Ca - 
ngnaru— Action at Novara — General submission — Treaty of Occupation . 

The last year closed that critical pe- onNaplesfor some guarantee of its fu- 
nod which was to usher m the final ture tranquillity. This could only be 
catastrophe of the Neapolitan revolu- afforded by the temporary occupation 
tion. The King, whom we left at of its territory by Austrian ti oops ; a 
Florence, did not linger m that city, measure which would m no degree 
but, proceeding, even at this ngoi- touch on national independence This 
ous season, through the Venetiau rrtcasuic was at all events finally resol- 
States, and across the None Alps, ai- vedupon, but, in taseof unconditional 
rived on the 8th January at Laybach submission on the part of the Neapoli- 
The Empeiors of Russia and Austria tans, the tioops thus quaitcrcd would 
were already there No negotiation be maintained at the expense of the 
ensued. The King was mfoinied that powei to which they belonged, while, 
no room was left for dehbeiation or m the event of resistance, the funds 
discussion The purpose of the mo- must be supplied by Naples heisclf 
narchs was irrevocably formed, on no The King having then mquued, what 
account to acknowledge or peimit the system was to be substituted for that 
state of things established in the king- which the monaiths wci e detei mined 
dom of the two Sicilies Ji, theicfore, to ovei throw , the reply was, that it 
thei evolutionary government, as there must lest solely and absolutely with 
was reason to fear, should refuse to un- himself, acting on the advice of the per- 
-do all its acts, and to resign its self-as- sons whom he might judge bestquali- 
sumed existence, all the resouices of fied to give to his people th*e constitu- 
both empires were to be employed m tion which might to rum appear best 
putting it down by force of arms It calculated to promote their welfare 
was added, that the alarm and danger The King represents himself as having 
into which this revolution had thrown eai ftestly attempted to obtain soraemo- 
the neighbouring states, tendered it dictation of these purposes, approxi- 
indispensable that thej- should call up- mating to the engagements which he 
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had so solemnly taken , but, finding 
the determinations of his august bre- 
thren immovable, he gave his oaths to 
the wind, and meekly resigned him- 
self to the fatal necessity of being re- 
established m all the plenitude of ab- 
solute power 

The unfoi tunate Neapolitans, mean- 
time, were awaiting, with intense an- 
xiety, the issue, which they might have 
so well foreseen, of this inauspicious 
journey. Little satisfaction was afford- 
ed by the King's first letter, m which 
he merely spoke of the amusement he 
found m hunting, and the superiority 
of his dogs to those of the Emperor 
Alexander The want of information 
was fully supplied by the next, dated 
the 20th January, m which he com- 
municated all the above particulars, 
stating, that it was out of his powei, 
and, he believed, out of any human 
power, to obtain a different result; 
and that no alternative appealed to be 
left, but that of seeking, if possible, to 
avert the calamities of war, by an un- 
qualified acquiescence The Duke de 
Gallo, minuter at war, who had ac- 
companied the King, wrote soon after 
to the same effect He had been de- 
tained from proceeding to Laybach 
till everything was fixed The King 
then, m reply to every argument lie 
could use, urged the total impossibi- 
lity of alteung the determination of 
the Congress. The Duke was also ad- 
mitted to a general meeting of the mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary, but merely to 
hear from M de Metternich, the im- 
mutable determination formed by the 
allied courts, without being allowed 
to urge anything m reply He found 
that Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
took the lead in this resolution, and 
were prepared to support it b} the 
most active measures F ranee passi ve- 
lyconcuired. Britain piofessedastnct 
neutrality , and her minister was pre- 
sent merely as a spectator. 

Austria no longer lo6t any time in 


acting upon the principles thus pe- 
remptorily announced, and which she 
justified, in a long declaration, pub- 
lished at Verona on the 18th Febru- 
ary The army m;Upper Italy, amount- 
ing to between 50 and 60,000 men, 
was placed under the command of Ge- 
neral Frimont, and received imme- 
diate orders to pass the Po It was in,/ 
the most formidable state The long ^ 
continued war, so recently termina- 
ted, had given to it a completely 
hardy and veteran character , while a 
sufficient interval of peace had elap- 
sed, to fill up its ranks, and place it 
in the highest state of equipment and 
discipline 

On the 4th February, Frimont, from 
his head quarters fit Padua, published 
a proclamation, announcing to the ar- 
my the immediate intention of cross- 
ing the Po. They were strongly re- 
commended to maintain order and dis- 
cipline, both in passing through the 
territories of friendly powers, and af- 
ter they had crossed the Neapolitan 
frontiei Only the enemies of public 
tranquillity, only rebels to their King, 
would oppose any resistance, but 
they would m vam attempt to obstruct 
the salutary object which this army 
was destined to accomplish. The 
consequences would fall on their own 
heads, not upon those of loyal and 
peaceable citizens 

On the following day, the whole 
army broke up and passed the Po, at 
or near Cremona, where the entire 
body dii eeted its march upon Bolog- 
na. On reaching that city, it split into 
two great divisions, one of which pro- 
ceeded east ward through the Marches, 
upon Ancona, while the other direct- 
ed its course to the west, by Florence 
and Rome * 

These communications, and the mea- 
sures founded upon them, could toot 
fail to throw Naples into the utmost 
agitation. All hopes of preserving her 
( onstitntion, at any price but that of 
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a war with the great powers, were 
now at an end The Prince, however, 
made no hesitation m declaring his de- 
termination to support the constitu- 

S nal system j and, m a council of mi- 
ters, declared himself ready to share 
the dangers and destinies of the na- 
tion ; to expose his own life, and what 
^ was still dearer to him, the lives of his 
^family, m defending its rights, mde- 
" psndence, and honour. It was then 
determined to consider the declaration 
of the King, as not having emanated 
from his free v^Jl, and consequently 
not binding upon his subjects. At the 
same time, orders were issued for pla- 
cing the regular army m a full state of 
sfctivity, and for reinforcing it with 
50,000 militia, or^ legionary soldiers. 
As some jealousy \fras inspired by the 
presence both of a French and English 
squadron in the Bay, the ambassadors 
of the two powers wei e called upon to 
explain the motives for which they 
were stationed there Both replied, 
that their instructions, m the event of 
the approaching war, were to observe 
the strictest neutrality, unless, contrary 
to expectation, any steps were taken, 
affecting the personal safety of the 
royal family 

The session of Parliament had clo- 
sed on the 31st January ; buf, accord- 
ing to the constitution, a permanent 
deputation was left, to which the 
Pnnce immediately communicated the 
dispatches from Laybach, and his own 
determination to adhere to the national 
cause* The deputation lost no tune m 
convoking an extraordinary session, 
which was effected, without delay, as 
all the members, foreseeing such a call, 
had remained m the capital. The par- 
liament accordingly met on the 13th, 
and was opened by a speech from the 
PnnCe, m which he reiterated his ex* 
pressions of attachment to the consti- 
tution They immediately decided, 
that the propositions made by the AL 
.lied Powers, could on no account be 


accepted, as tending to the destruction 
of the constitution, and the occupation 
of the kingdom by foreign troops ; 
that every act performed by the King 1 
contrary to the oaths formerly taken 
bgr him, was to be considered as done 
under constraint ; and that the most 
vigorous steps should be taken to save 
the nation. 

The parliament now began instant- 
ly to apply tnemselves to military pre- 
paration. Unfortunately it was for the 
first time 5 for everything most ur- 
gently required for the national de- 
fence, had been hitherto omitted* No 
commander in chief was appointed; 
no plan of operations had been form- 
ed ; no magazines, no hospitals, no 
means of subsistence Nothing had 
been done to clothe, arm, or discipline 
the mihtia Letters from London, of- 
fering supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion, to be paid for at a convenient time, 
had remained unanswered, and Sir 
Robert Wilson's overtures of personal 
service had met with the same recep- 
tion. The treasury was empty ; and a 
forced loan of 3,000,000 ducats was 
found difficult to levy However, the 
government seemed now resolved to do 
its utmost to repair former neglect. The 
militia, whatever their subsequent con- 
duct might be, were not slow m obey- 
ing the call to repair to the frontier* 
A large force, such as it was, was conse- 
quently assembled, and it only remain- 
ed to distribute it 111 the most prudent 
and advantageous manner 

The frontier line to be defended, be- 
gan at Fonde, and extended first west- 
ward along the southern boundary of 
the Terra di Savoro, then, changing its 
direction, it stitched, from south to 
north, along the western frontier of 
the Abruzzi With a view to its de- 
fence, the army was divided into two 
great corps, one o£ which, stationed in 
the Terra di Savoro, had its head 
quarters at San Germano, and covered 
the onost direct And easy route, from 
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the Roman States to the capital. The 
road, which was partly cut through 
extensive marshes, had been inundated 
and broken up in such a manner, as to 
render the approach very difficult 
This army was the most numerous, 
and contained the largest proportion 
of disciplined troops , it was com* 
manded by General Carascosa, having 
under him Filangieri, Ambrosio, and 
other officers of some distinction The 
second corps oc( upied the Abruzzi, 
and was commanded by General Pepe 
Though inferior in number, and com- 
posed chiefly of militia, yet, from the 
strength of the country, the bravery of 
its peasantry, and the reputation of 
the general, it was supposed by many 
to present the most formidable barrier 
to the invading army 

The defensive line thus occupied by 
the Neapolitan armies, might, in some 
respects, *be considered as strong 5 yet 
it laboured under a deep and almost ir- 
remediable defect. The Abruzzi, by 
their position, form scarcely an inte- 
gral part of the kingdom of Naples 
They are about an hundred miles in 
advance of the rest, occupying one 
side of Italy ; while the Roman States 
fill the other The consequence is, that 
the corps defending these provinces 
was almost entirely insulated from that 
which covered the capital, as it was on- 
ly by a very long and circuitous line, 
that they were able to communicate 
It was difficult to devise a scheme for 
remedying this disadvantage The main 
army might have advanced upon Rome, 
and thus placed itself m a line with that 
of General Pepe * but, besides that 
there was scarcely time for such an 
operation, it was inconsistent with any 
plan of defensive warfare, and could 
only be supported by committing the 
troopa immediately in. a general en- 
gagement. The whole force, again, 
ought have pushed forward into the 
Abruzzi, and placed itself on the ene- 


my’s flank ; but this left 

open the road to the upon 

which the Austrians wouM probably 
have marched, without any appiehen- 
Bion from so undisciplined an army 
hmd them The best plan, therefore, 
after all, would probably have been r £o 
concentrate all their regular and effec- 
tive force in front of Naples, leaving 
militia corps to occupy the foi tresss* 
and defiles of the Abruzzi, which 
would have been central y to the policy 
of the Austrian troops to spend their 
time in forcing. r 

There are only two modes of war- 
fare in which new troops can make 
head against disciplined armies One is, 
m the defence of fortresses ; the oChcr, 
in irregular wai fare among mountain- 
ous tracts In attempting to engage 
on the plain, they are inevitably over- 
whelmed The Neapolitans, who had 
few strong fortresses, ought to have 
looked upon the mountains, which 
cover so great a part of their kingdom, 
as their mam bulwark They ought ei- 
ther to have abandoned the capital, or 
to have converted it into an entrench- 
ed camp, and defended it like Sa- 
ragossa But there was no command- 
ing mind, to take a bold an 4 decisive 
view of their situation. They thought 
only of carrying on war according to 
its regular routine between disciplined 
armies ; a system which they could 
not adopt with any chance of success. 

The Austrian army, meantime, was 
proceeding by forced marches through 
Italy. The right wing, under the com- 
mander m dluef, took its course by 
Florence, Sienna, and Rome This 
last city it did not enter, at the parti- 
cular request of the Pope, but passed 
close to its walls. The left wing, un- 
der Count Walmoden, proceeded along 
the Adriatic, to Ancona, then turned 
to the left, upon ITibmo and Spoleto 
Before the end of February, the whole 
Austrian force was concentrated m. the 
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souths flfttfcf the Roman States, be- 
tween itSe^^ovince of Abruzzi and 
the Medftdtwmean. 

The King, meantime, openly espou- 
sed and supported the views of the al- 
hetl powers Iii order to dissipate the 
salutary fiction of the government, by 
which he was held to be in a state of* 
restraint, he set out for Naples, and 
*&nt before him a proclamation, in 
*&*hich he ordered all his subjects, and 
his armies by land and sea, to consider 
arid receive the Austrian army advan- 
cing towards Naples, as friends, who 
acted only for the true intei ests of the 
kingdom. Far from intendftig to pu- 
nish or subjugate them, they had no 
vidw but to unite themselves with the 
Neapolitan armies, in securing tranquil- 
lity, and protectmg^he true friends of 
the good of their country, the faithful 
subjects of their King 

Under these circumstances, General 
Pepe, whose disposition impelled him 
to enterprise, had obtained pt rmission 
to make inroads into the Roman States, 
and endeavour to excite them to insur- 
rection. Already a band of 300 or 
4*00 refugees had entered from the 
north of the Abruzzi, and, under the 
title of the “ Patriotic Union for the 
Roman States, ' had hoisted the stand- 
ard^ the Carbonari, and proclaimed 
the Spanish constitution, but they were 
soon dispersed and driven back by a de- 
tachment of troops On the 20th Fe- 
bruary, however, General Pepe advan- 
ced and occupied Rieti ; thence push- 
ed forward to Term, and even threat- 
ened the bridge of Otriioli, when a 
body of cavalry, forming the vanguard 
of the Austrians, made its appearance. 
The Neapolitan general then prudent- 
ly withdrew, evacuating all the posi- 
tions which he had occupied beyond 
his own territory. 

Frlmont now advanced, and, on the 
24>th, established his head-quarters at 
Rieti. From this point he immediate- 
ly began to disperse on all sides the 


proclamations of the King^f 1 Naples 
and the allied sovereigns He Mde 
here a considerable pause, the object 
of which was; doubtless, m some de* 
gree, to await the effect of these pro^ 
cftmations , but there are appearances 
as if he felt also the*Neapolitan prepa- 
rations *as somewhat imposing He 
seems at length to have formed the re- 
solution to avail himself of the insula- 
ted position of the Abiuzzi, and be- 
gan to draw all his troops round the 
entrances into that province, with the 
view of separately attacking and de- 
stroying the army of General Pepe. 
He could then march down, though 
by a circuitous route, upon Naples, 
and would only have to cope with thh 
army of Carascosa, discouraged by the 
disastrous opening of the campaign 
It was in these circumstances that 
General Pepe determined to make an 
attack on the Austrians No argument 
which he has used in his narrative can 
convince us, that this step was not an 
imprudent as it proved to be fatal. The 
plan of committing his tumultuary mi- 
litia to a conflict m the field with so 
fine a veteran army, is so palpably er- 
roneous, that he does not even attempt 
to defend it m the abstract. The only 
statement to which we can attack any 
importance is, that, in consequence of 
the Austrian proclamations, and*of the 
new hardships of a military life, there 
had been some disbanding in the mili- 
tia, and he apprehended that a few 
days of inaction, or of retreat, would 
have rendered that disbanding general. 
If this was so, the case was at all 
events desperate, and he might take 
the possibihties'of an engagement But 
we doubt the stsict precision of these 
statements, when we find'him, in the 
same breath, declaring that his system 
was defensive, and that he had in view 
merely a rcoonaoiamnce , a term sure- 
ly .never before applied to a general at- 
tack with a whole army Even a par- 
tial advantage, w»6uspect, could have 
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been of no real benefit to the Neapoh* 
tans# bpt would rather have tended the 
more to drive them from that defen- 
sive system, in which "lay their only 
chance of success 

In pursuance of his resolution, Pripe 
collected, on the 6th, at Civita Due all, 
a force of 8000 regulars, and 7000 mi- 
litia, and, on the morning of the 7th, 
attacked the Austrian posts at Rieti. 
It appears that the conflict was earned 
on for several hours by the Neapoli- 
tans with very considerable vigour, and 
that they repelled very formidable 
charges of Austrian cavalry. Ulti- 
mately, however, the issue was such as 
it could not fail to be. The AuBtnans 
having moved a corps on his right 
flank, he found himself under the ne- 
cessity of retreating The movement 
was executed m good order by the re- 
gular troops ; but, among the militia, 
as usual with new troops, m such cir- 
cumstances, alarm and dispersion soon 
began to spread Pepe, however, was 
able to keep together a number suffi- 
cient to ▼cover his retreat among the 
mountains. Darkness augmented the 
panic among these undisciplined forces , 
dismay and disorder refgned through 
the whole of that fatal night. The 
morning dawned ; and Pepe saw scarce- 
ly a wreck of the army which formed 
the main hope of Neapolitan indepen- 
dence. It was with difficulty that a 
few hundred men could be collected to 
defend the pass of Antrodocco, by 
which the enemy were preparing to 
enter the Abruzzi He tnep hastened 
to Aquila, the capital of the province, 
in hopes of collecting the scattered 
bands, and organizing a new plan of 
defence. 0 

Fnmont, to whom this action laid 
open the weakness of the enemy, lost 
not a moment m following up his ad- 
vantage. On the 9th, he attacked An- 
trodocco,which was vigorously defend- 
ed by General Russo, who yielded on- 
ly to those superior numbers, which 


enabled the enemy to turn b»,position. 
Pepe could not rally a single battalion , 
even those which were marching to re- 
inforce him, alarmed by the crowd of 
fugitives, and the reports which they 
spread, followed the example of ois- 
persion. On the 10th, the Austrians 
entered Aquila, where they were well 
received by the friends of the King, 1 
who alone ventured to appear at tk& 
moment 

Fnmont spent a short interval in clear- 
ing the neighbourhood of Aquikof any 
detached bands whip h Still kept toge- 
ther He then began his march to at- 
tack*the fenny covering Naples, which 
had now posted itself behind the Gang- 
liano. But, before he reachedtheGang- 
liano, there was no longer aft army to at- 
tack In what this large force, 

which wasboastedofbytlieNeapQhtans, 
as capable of contending with the fir6t 
military power m Europe, instantane- 
ously vanished, has never yet been fully 
disclosed It is only known, that the 
whole, m one mass, broke up, and set 
out for their houses It seems vain, 
after such an issue, to set forth the 
Neapolitan troops as an army of he- 
roes. It » said, indeed^ that similar ex- 
amples of dispersion were frequent in 
the first periods of the Spanish, and 
even of the French revolution #ut, 
though these nations certainly present- 
ed repeated instances of tumultuary 
flight from the field of battle, we re- 
collect no instances of flying before ha- 
ving seen an enemy It must be con- 
fessed, however, that there were some 
circumstances tending to palliate at 
least this extraordinary display of pu* 
sillammity. The appearance of an ar- 
my acting under the authority of the 
King, and the dispersion of his pro- 
clamations, forbidding resistance, had 
shaken the firmness of the troops, and 
had spread general mistrust and suspi- 
cion through all. All the roads were 
crowded with fugitives from the fatal 
field of Rieti, who, to excuse their own 
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flight and dispersion, represented, in 
the most ^Exaggerated colours, the dis- 
asters of the Abruzzi. There appears 
to have prevailed, prior to the disper- 
sion, a total confusion and insubordin- 
ation ; and, though General Pepe de- 
nies the fact of the troops having tuA- 
ed their arms against their officers, i i 
seems confirmed bf a dispatch publish- 
ed at the tune by Carascosa. Before 
^ the Austrians reached the Gangh&no, 
nothing remained of that mighty arma- 
ment, except the royal guards, who 
shut themselveeipp in Capua, declaring 
their intention to obey the orders of 
the King ; and two Or three battalions, 
which embraced the same party, and 
jfomPd the invaders The tvar was ter- 
minated . 

At Naples, dumg this series of dis- 
aster, all was confusion and agitation 
An individual, (Sian Pietro, who had 
made a festival to celebrate the ap- 
proach of the Austrians, was stabbed 
with a dagger marked with the num- 
ber I , as if to intimate that more were 
in readmess against those who should 
manifest a similar disposition.* On the 
8th, the Prince, whtr, to display his 
zeal had undertaken to place himself 
at the head of the army, *et out for 
Capua There, during the night of the 
9th, he learned the disaster at Rieti 
Next day. General Carascosa proceed- 
ed to cnange his position in conse- 
quence, when his army fell into a confu- 
sion, which prognosticated the entire 
breaking up which followed. The 
Pnnce returned to Naples, and, on see- 
ing the disastrous turn oi affairs, seems 
to nave thought only of effecting a re- 
conciliation with his father and with the 
allies He was aided in these views by 
Florestan Pepe, who had adopted a 
course of policy quite opposite to that 
' of his brother William The latter has- 
tened to Naples, and urged the forma- 
tion of a new {dan for the defence of the 
kingdom ; that the parliament and the 
» royal family should retire into Sicily ; 


that a new army should be reorganized 
at Salerno, and, if necessary, should re- 
tire upon the Calabnas, where they 
might reckon upon a general nsmg. 
These views were overruled f and, 
though the general received at first per- 
mission to assemble a corps at Salerno, 
counter-orders were afterwards issued. 
On the 12th, the parliament were m- 
ducedby the Prince and the royalist par- 
ty, to wnte a letter of submission to the 
King. After expressions of the warm- 
est and most dutiful attachment, they 
recalled to him, m a respectful manner, 
all the pledgeswhichhehad given in fa- 
vour or the constitution These they 
gave as a reason for belie vmg him to have 
been m a state of constraint, when he 
made communications of so contrary a 
tenor. They then concluded: *• If your 
Majesty now thinks it desirable that 
we should deviate m some points from 
the system previously adopted, conde- 
scend to appear once more in the midst 
of your people — disclose to us* in full 
confidence, your real inclinations-— and 
state frankly what ameliorations you 
think necessary in our present system. 
But let not foreigners, Sire— let not 
foreigners interpose between the peo- 
ple and their mer. -Let it not be said, 
that their presence was necessary to in- 
spire with devotion, obedience, and fi- 
delity, a people who love and respect 
their monarch Let not our code be 
stained with the blood either of our 
enemies or of our brethren. Let your 
Majesty’s throne be founded upon the 
hearts of your people, not upon the 
sword of the Olframqntam It was 
far too late now to entertain thy »uch 
hopes. Tbe powers at Laybach had 
decided, m the^most peremptory man* 
ner, that even the most unqualified sub* 
mission was not to exempt Naples 
from the doom of foreign occupation. 
Having made tbe full attempt to re- 
sist, and failed only from want of cou- 
rage, they became liable to all the pe- 
nalties pronounced by that supreme 
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board of European judicature The 
letter was carried by General Fardella, 
to the King, who was then at Florence 
The Monarch received him Well, and 
sent a courteous reply ; m which, how- 
ever, he took no notice of the demands 
so Strongly, but vainly, urged by the 
parliament. 

The unsatisfactory return of Gene- 
ral Fardella, and the approach of the 
Austrian army, were nearly simultane- 
ous. On the 20th, a suspension of hos- 
tilities with General Carascosa was 
agreed to , and, on the same day, the 
capitulation of Capua and Avcrza was 
signed. The Austrians were within 
only a day's march of Naples, when the 
final operation took place, of signing 
the capitulation of that city, including 
those of the fortresses of Gaeta and 
Pescara In all these capitulation^, the 
surrender was made to the King, and 
the garrisons introduced consisted 
partly of Austrians, partly of that part 
of the Neapolitan troops who were 
considered as worthy of confidence 
The fatal moment now approached, 
when the short-lived flame of Neapoli- 
tan freedom was to be for ever extin- 
guished The greater number of th£* 
members of parliament hid fled, eithel* 
to retired situations m the country, or 
beyond Beas Thei e remained, however, 
a rew firm spirits, who resolved to hold 
their station to the last Ol* the 19th 
March, the Deputy Poeino urged, that, 
though the unheard of catastrophes 
which had befallen the army had depri- 
ved them of their strength, they had not 
diminished their rights Before, there- 
fore, a foreign army compelled them to 
separate, he called on them to protest 
before God and man for the independ- 
ence of the nation and the throne. A 
protest was therefore drawn up, in 
which, after stating the rights by 
which they exercised their functions, 
and the deplorable circumstances which 
were about to compel their suspension, 
they added , (t We protest against the 


violation of the law of nations ; we re- 
serve the rights of the natioh aud the 
King , we appeal to the wisdom of his 
Royal Highness, and his august fa- 
ther , and we commit the cause of the 
throiie, and our national independence, 
jftto the hands of that God, who di- 
rects the destinies of kings and people '* 
This chosen remnant were still sitting, 
while the Austrian vanguard entertfT 
the capital , and they remained till two,^ 
the usual hour of parting They then 
separated for the last time , and an 
hour after, an armed force entered the 
hall. 

The entrance of the Austrians into 
Naples, was accompanied by a royal 
edict, emitted at Florence on the lOfK, 
by which six person^were named to ad- 
minister the government till the arrival 
of the King. The utmost activity was 
now employed to un&b all that the par- 
liament and the chiefs of the revolution 
had done, during the last eight months. 
A decree of the 28th March, pro- 
nounced the sentence of death against 
all who, from this date, should enter 
the sect r of the Carbonari, or who, be- 
ing members, should continue to at- 
tend any of their meetings All the 
volunteer ai^d free corps, which had 
been instituted 10 the course**of the re- 
volution, Were abolished, and the mem- 
bers ordered to give up their arms , — 
domiciliary visits were appointed to 
search for arms, and the severest penal- 
ties decreed against any m whose pos- 
session they should be found Mea- 
sures were at .the same time taken to 
prosecute theauthors and chief sup- 
porters of the revolution The most 
obnoxious, among whom was General 
Pepe, had already left the kingdom, 
and repaired to Barcdond, where they 
experienced, not only protection, but a 
cordial welcome 

Naples, notwithstanding the total 
dissolution of its armies, was not en- 
tirely tranquil Mqrelli, Coneihn, M3- 
mchinf, and other heads of the revoiu- « 
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tion, endeavoured to collect the scat- 
tered fragments, to form them into 
guerillas, and carry on a desultory war- 
fare. The Austrian troops, however, 
forming themSelves into movable co- 
lumns, and traversing the provinces 
where this new war was attempted, in 
a short time reduced them to subjec- 
> tion. A more 9 enous effect was produ- 
m Sicily. The Archbishop of Paler- 
3710 and General Rosiaroll proclaimed 
the abolition of royalty, and the esta- 
blishment of a republic Rossaroll, ha- 
ving obtained posdtession of ^Messina, as- 
sumed the title ofGeneral of the Con- 
stitutional Army of Sicily and Cala- 
bria lie embarked on the 2 d April, 
with the view of carrying the war in- 
to Calabria , but, bung opposed by a 
flotilla, which he hJ 4 expected to aid 
lnm, he was obliged to return. On at- 
tempting to enter Messina, however, 
he found the gates shut, and the can- 
non turned against him. He had then 
nothing lef t but to set sail for Spam Iu 
the view of keeping dovi n similar move- 
ments, a detachment of 8000 men was 
immediately embarked for Palermo. 

On the 15 th May, the King made 
his entry into the capital. He now 
published a proclamation, ^ which he 
expressed, in very severe, Afqrms, the 
lignt m which he viewed the recent 
proceedings The calamities and crimes 
which had taken place were numerous 
and grievous, and had produced m him 
a deep affliction He professed, how- 
ever, that no personal resentment would 
influence his decisions. The only 
thought which would okcupy him, 
would be to banish, by days of, peace 
and prosperity, the memory of those 
disastrous errors, by which some guilty 
men had stained the last pages of Nea- 
politan history A council of enlight- 
ened men would be immediately form- 
ed, who, by sound fundamental laws, 
would secure to them every real good, 
and banish from their mind those chi- 
merical projects, whidhcoold occasion 


only bitter regret and lengthened ad- 
versity They were warned; however, 
that nothing could avail without anm- 
violable attachment to the rights of the 
legitimate sovereignty, and to the or- 
der of things legally established. 

The first steps taken by the King 
were, as might be expected, 1 ather con- 
formable to the temper which this pro- 
clamation displayed, than to the actual 
professions wllich it contained Three 
days after, four courts martial were 
formed, to try the officers accused of 
being concerned m the affans of Nola, 
Monteforte, and Aquillino , while the 
members of the parliament, who had 
distinguished themselves most by their 
patriotic zeal, were delivered into the 
hands of Austria, wltich immured them 
m strong castles on the German fron- 

tler * y 

Agreeably to the promise made by 
the King % a junta of consultation was 
immediately appointed, to prepare a 
new constitution , and rt soon produ- 
ced one as free certainly as the Neapo- 
litans had reason to expect, after the 
valiant stand which they had made for 
their rights. This deliberative assem- 
bly was indeed appointed, with a mem- 
ber for each district in the kingdom ; 
but when we state, that all these mem- 
ber* were appointed bi/ the King , and 
removal le by him , nothing more need 
be said on the subject 'I his paternal 
Prince, indeed, exercised his adminis- 
tration with such a degree of rigour, that 
even Austria thought herself bound to 
interfere, and urge the adoption of more 
moderate policy 3s the only security for 
themamtenanceof tranquillity But the 
King, however acquiescent to the de- 
mands of his allies when they went to 
re-establibh and enlarge his own power, 
made a bold stand when they went to 
limit it many degree. Austria could not 
insist, in any accordance with her prin- 
ciples , an d was therefore obliged toleave 
the King to goyern his dominions as he 
chose* Sicily, however, was now sepa- 
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rated from Naples $ but, as it was only 
to have imposed upon it a government 
equally absolute, this change afforded 
very little satisfactions* * 

Towards the close of the NeapoV 
tan contest, the opposite quarter of 
Italy experienced a grand movement, 
which, had it been m any degree se- 
conded from the quarter which gave it 
birth, might have prodi/Ced extensive 
and permanent effects The fine king- 
dom of Piedmont had fully shared the 
general impulse, which, during the last 
twenty years, had been given to the 
Italian miqd Its union with France, 
though not affording any practical ex- 
perience of a free system, had yet bro- 
ken the habit of submissive reverence 
for the aristocracy, and had excited 
men’s minds to reflection on political 
subjects. Generally speaking, the spi- 
rit both of Italian independence and of 
constitutional government haid taken 
deep root. It was not wonderful, then, 
that the examples of Spam, of Portu- 
gal, and of Naples, countries closely 
united m national character, and local 
connexion, should powerfully influence 
the minds of the Piedmontese. Aa*r 
other sentiment gave new force to their 
present feelings. They shared the ge- 
neral indignation felt in Noi them Italy, 
at seeing so large a portion of that fine 
country trampled beneath the iron yoke 
of the ultramontane powers. It was 
not without deep umbrage, then, that 
Austria was seen pouring in army af- 
ter army, and carrying forward opera- 
tions, the success of which would fix 
her sole and sovereign arbiter of Italy. 

These dispositions had been for some 
time fermenting among a considerable 
number of, the citizens and military. 
Writings were circulated among the 
troops, tending to inflame their hatred 
against Austria, and to excite them to 
vindicate the independence of Italy. 
The students, who, all over the conti- 
nent, are foremost ip the popular pause, 


were the class among whom the first 
movement manifested itself* A party 
of them went to the theatre* attired m 
red caps, a revolutionary ensign, though 
their friends insist, that it was worn 
merely by accident, and as a piece of 
dress common in some parts of the 
neighbouring country The unfavour* 
able inference, however, was rendered # 
probable by the tumultuary expression 
of their sentiments at every passaged 
which could be considered as having 
any political allusion. The disturb- 
ance which they excited, was so con- 
siderable, that a deajfttic police judged 
itself called upon to interfere. They 
attacked this youthful party as they 
went out, dispersed them, and carried 
off two as prisoners All the students 
were in a ferme^^ at this treatment 
of their comrades ; they exclaimed 
against it, as contrary to the privileges 
of the university ; and, seeing, next 
day, the arrested individuals conveyed 
through the street to the state prison, 
they assailed with cnes and hisBes the 
carabineers who escorted them No no- 
tice being taken by the troops of this 
disorderly behaviour, the students be- 
came emboldened by impunity ; they 
worked themselves up to a kind of 
boyish frenzy ,and, repairing to the uni- 
versity, determined to establish them- 
selves m it as a fortified position. They 
compassed the court, threw up the 
benches in the form of a wall, and 
walking under the piazzas, like mad- 
men, exclaimed, ^ We demand our 
comrades, and will have them, cost 
what it may then wrung each others 
hands, and swore to live and die to- 
gether. Count Baiba, minister of the 
interior, and also president of the uni- 
versity, repaired to the spot, and en- 
deavoured, by mild remonstrances,* to 
recal them to order, but without any 
success. The Count then determined 
to proceed at once to extremities. 
Four companies of grenadiers were 
ordered to the spot, to put down this 
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juvenile insurrection. The commander, 
in advandng»called upon them to yield, 
but was answered by a slibwer of atones. 
The order to charge was immediately 
given ; the feeble entrenchment was 
at once carried ) and the unfortunate 
youths, feeling the bayonets at their 
breasts, ft M m every direction. They 
^re said to have been pursued with 
vindictive fury along the stairs, into 
Vie* lecture rooms, and even into the 
chapel. It was remarked by their 
friends, that many of the wounds in- 
flicted on this calamitous occasion 
were with the sJbre, which shewed 
that they were given by officers 
Twenty-five were earned to the hos- 
pital ; others, though wounded, were 
able to make their way home 

This disturBance,4which never had 
anything formidable m its physical 
character, left, however, deep impres- 
sions on the minds of many of the 
principal inhabitants, who were con- 
nected with the sufferers, and thus 
tended to heighten that effervescence, 
which so many circumstances had uni- 
ted m exciting The mission of the 
Austnan Count Bubna gave nse to 
the report, that the cession of some 
fortresses was about to be demanded 
from Piedmont. Men's minds were 
worked up to a high pitch, and were 
evidently npe for some desperate en- 
terprise Accoidmg to the testimony 
of a personal observer, u they silently 
watched each other, and asked ques- 
tions with their eyes oftener than their 
voice, with a view to discover each 
other's sentiments ” Several daring 
young men, immediately connected 
with the court and 'the ministry, had 
determined to take the lead m the im- 
pending revolution* Among these were 
Count Santa Rosa, the Marquis of St 
Marsan, son to the Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, the Chevalier dc Colleg- 
ium, equerry to the Prince of Carignan, 
and Count Lisio, commander of the 
light horse. They hoped to find sup- 


port, and an ally, even in the royal 
house. The young Pnnce of Carignan, 
who, after the King’s uncle, Charles 
Felix, Duke de (xenevois, was nearest 
heir to the throne, was a young man 
of * popular and aspiring disposition. 
He was, indeed, only seventeen, and 
•wanted the energy and steadiness ne- 
cessary to guide him through any great 
political crisis The conspirators, how- 
ever, found it Sasy to inspire him with 
enthusiasm, at the idea of becoming 
the hero of renovated Italy With the 
plan of making Piedmont a constitu- 
tional kingdom, they combined that of 
extending it over Lombardy, the in- 
habitants of which they trusted were 
ready to rise m support of any power 
which afforded the hope of delivering 
them from the hated yoke of Austria. 
The kingdom of Piedmont was to have 
become the kingdom of Italy, and, 
thus enlarged, would, m fact, have 
held an almost uncontrolled sway over 
that fine country 

What we are now to state was neces- 
sarily secret, and rests only on the au- 
thority of a pamphlet since published, 
and understood to be from the pen of 
Santa Rosa. Everything having been 
arranged for a rising on the 8th, the 
Prince was told that his consent only 
was waited for He gave it ; Santa Rosa 
shook his hand ; and this ardent enemy 
of Austna, this gloomy enthusiast in 
the cause of Italian independence, left 
the palace full of the most sanguine 
hopes. The evening of the 7th arrived, 
and everything seemed to insure the 
approaching success, when the report 
was spread, that the Pnnce had re- 
tracted his word It was true ; he had 
declared to Marsap and Collegno the 
failuie of his resolution , o* at least 
was in such a state of confusion ana 
indecision, that it was considered im- 
possible to carry into effect any mea- 
sure which depended upon his concur- 
lence Scarcely was the moment past, 
whcn # the Pnnce appeared to repent of 
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this indecision, and even reproached the 
conspirators with a want of courage in 
abandoning their purpose. F ncouragcd 
by the display of auch dispositions, 
they renewed their plan, and fixed it 
for the 10th, though concealing from 
the Prince the precise period Mean- 
time, they learned with dismay that 
he was secretly counter-working them , 
that, at his warning, measures were 
about to be taken for tendering their 
designs aboitive, and even for securing 
their persons On this intelligence, 
they precipitately left the capital, and 
proceeded to Alexandria, Fossano, 
Pigncrol, and other points, where they 
had influence or secret understanding 
Fossano was the first point where a 
revolutionary movement took place. 
Its garrison began their march for 
Alexandria , but, before thtir arrival, 
the revolutionary standard was already 
hoisted m that city The Count de 
Palma, commanding a company m the 
citadel, caused it to take arms and pro- 
claim the constitution 1 he rest of the 
garrison making no resistance, he in- 
troduced a detachment of diagoons 
and federal volunteers Ansaldi, lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the regiment of Sa- 
voy, quartered in the town, though 
able to prevail with only a small part 
of it to follow him, placed himself at 
the head of the insuirection, and con- 
stituted a junta Meantime the revo- 
lutionary chiefs fiom Turin were bu- 
sily at work At Fenelli, St Marsan 
failed with his regiment, to whom he 
was scarcely known, but Lisio, ac- 
companied by Santa Rosa, was more 
fortunate with his regiment of light- 
horse, stationed at Pignerol On hia 
arrival, lie sent for jieveral of the offi- 
cers who were devoted to him, and 
called the troops instantly to horse. 
The major attempted to procure some 
delay, but Lisio exclaimed, « No ; we 
must depart this instant Mount, # my 
friends, mount, m the name of your 
king and country*” Three hundred 


cavalry instantly set off, with Lisio at 
their head They halted for a few hours 
during the nigh\, at Carmagnola, where 
they drew up, and sent to Alexandria, 
a declaration, importing that they took 
arms soltly to rt6cue*thc nation from 
Austrian influence, and to secure to it 
a just and honoutable liberty, at the 
same time, that they would defend, 
against every enemy, the person of the, 
sovereign, and the dignity oflm crown 
At Asti, they were jointd by bt Mar- 
san, and were received with enthusiasm 
by a vast crowd of the citizens Pass- 
ing by the house whert Alfien was 
born, they hailed it with acclamation ; 

they thought, in their enthusiasm, 
that the era of glory, ptedicjed to 
Italy by the poet, was opening before 
them.” * 

On the morning of the 12th, they 
entered the citadel of Alexandria 
Their arrival decided the goveinor of 
tlu town, De Varax, to enter into a 
capitulation, in virtue of which the 
tioops which still adhered to hirn'cvi- 
cuated the place At noon, the con- 
stitutional troops made their entry, and 
proclaimed the constitution in tilt great 
square, where it was hailed by the 
unbounded plaudits of the multitude, 
though sadness was impressed on the 
countenances of a few still attached to 
the ancient ordei of things 

Alexandria being thus established as 
the head-quarters of revolution, while 
the royal party were still masters of 
Turin, these opposite powers were em- 
ployed in considering howto overthrew 
each other ff A royal council was im- 
mediately called, in which the plan of 
granting a charter similar to that of the 
I* rench, was brought under considera- 
tion. Against this were urged, not 
only ancient engagements entered into 
with Austria, but the uniform profes- 
sions of faith emitted from Laybach, 
which anathematized in the strongest 
terms every change originating in mi- 
litaiy interference, or which was not 
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prompted by the spontaneous will of 
the monarch Concession was there- 
fore rejected A proclamation was 
published, m which the King enume- 
rated all the benefits conferred by him 
on the nation, 'and represented, that 
the change now demanded was im- 
possible, without involving Piedmont 
\ in foreign war. An amnesty was, how- 
ever, offered to those engaged in the 
conspiracy , an increase of pay was 
granted to the army ; and the King 
declared his intention of placing him- 
self at the head ofjhe troops, to march 
against Alexandria 

These troops could be little depend- 
ed on, either for acting against their 
comrades, or remaining steady them- 
selves Ferrero, a captain of light ca- 
valiy, having been sent to Cangnan, 
stopped his troop, and, having gained 
them to his party, marched them back 
upon Turin He entered the suburbs, 
was joined by a few students and zea- 
lous patriots, hoisted the tricolor flag, 
and proclaimed the constitution The 
people were well disposed to second 
this daring movement, but durst not 
trust themselves to the bier der means 
by which it appeared to be supported 
A considerable body of troops was 
sent against him, but, fearful of conta- 
gion, hesitated to attack The two 
parties remained for some time m pre- 
sence of each other, when Ferrero, see- 
ing no prospect of success, drew off, 
and marched to Alexandria. 

The Alexandrian patriots now be- 
gan to move, with the hope of speedi- 
ly inducing Turin to follow their ex- 
ample. Before they reached that city, 
however, all was decided The gar- 
rison of the citadel, which alone con- 
stitutes Turin a military position, con- 
tained several officers who had warm- 
ly embraced the principles of the re- 
volution These, having made the pre- 
vious arrangements, at one in the after- 
noon of the 12 th, the day after the 
* VOL A! V FYlll 1. 


retreat of Ferrero, hoisted the trico- 
loured flag of the Carbonari, and open- 
ed the gateB to a party of students and 
patriotic ciuzTens. Desgeneys, major 
of artillery, making a courageous re- 
sistance, was unfortunately pierced by 
the bayonet of a soldier. A discharge 
of three guns announced the event to 
the population of Turin, which throng- 
ed in vast crouds to the foot of the 
ramparts. Soon, from the garrison and 
the multitude, was heard, mingled with 
the roar of artillery, the united cries 
of “ The King 1 ” “ The Constitution 
“ War with Austria J” The court, 
struck with alarm, sent the Prince de 
Cangnan to treat with its mutinous 
subjects, and learn their demands. The 
officers of the citadel professed the 
strictest fidelity to the King, but de- 
clared that nothing could satisfy the 
nation but a change of counsels, the 
Spanish constitution, and war with 
Austria The Prince, on his return, 
was accompanied by the crowd, eager- 
ly entreating him to intercede with 
Victor Emmanuel to comply with their 
wishes A regiment of cavalry, which 
was under arms in the Place Roy ale* 
with difficulty prevented the multitude 
from entering the palace 

The court now felt itself called to 
deep and solemn deliberation. The 
commandants of coips, being asked 
how far they could depend upon their 
troops, replied, that they could do it 
fully, so far as regarded the King's 
personal safety, but no farther. The 
night was spent 111 deep debate. The 
Marquis of St Mai ban, foreign mi- 
nister, andjubt 1 eturned from Laybach, 
is leported to have taken the lead in 
opposing all confession to the popular 
party, though his son had placed him- 
stlf at their head. The council closed, 
however, with a very different resolu- 
tion on the part of the King, which 
wds, to abdicate the crown, and ap- 
point the Prince de Cangnan regent 
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in the absence of Charles Felix, his 
brother and heir He reserved to him- 
self merely the title and dignity of 
King, an annual pension of a million 
ojf livres, the right to all his private 
pioperty, and liberty to choose his 
residence. Having put forth the act 
of abdication, m which these articles 
were contained, he departed without 
delay for Nice. He travelled slowly, 
from illness, and was viewed by his 
subjects with respect and regret 

This measure struck the rt volution- 
ary chiefs with the deepest dismay. 
Most of them appear to have been per- 
sonally attached to the Sovereign, and, 
with the desire of a free constitution, 
to have combined extensive plans for 
the aggrandizement and glory of the 
monarchy All these vanished, when 
its only representative was a weak, vo- 
latile young man, not even the right- 
ful heir However, the caretr was en- 
tered upon, and could not be stopped 
The multitude, with loud and confi- 
dent cries, called upon the Prince for 
the Spanish constitution, winch he 
seemed placed there for the sole pur- 
pose of granting The Regent, how- 
ever, paused He held out, that he 
could fix nothing definitive, without 
the ord' rs of Charles Telix, now King 
Meantime, the impatience and iri na- 
tion of the multitude daily increased, 
and the palace was with difficulty de- 
fended against then entrance At 
length Cnvclle, a physici in, found ad- 
mittance to the Prince, in the charac- 
ter of deputy from the people As the 
Regent urged all the motives which 
put it out of his power to grant imme- 
diately the wishes of the people, Cn- 
velle answeied only ^ “ But blood is 
about to flow •' Although this aigu- 
ment was lcpelled in the first instance, 
it gradually made its impression J he 
Prince agreed to receive a deputation 
from tlu municipality , and, m a coun- 
cil composed of tlum and of the nni- 
nistt’s it was at length determined to 


grant the Spanish constitution At 
eight in the evening, this was announ- 
ced from the balcony, and was recei- 
ved with loud acclamation. Illumina- 
tions, and every form of public rejoi- 
cing, terminated the day, which, not- 
withstanding its tumultuary and event- 
ful character, had not been stained with 
any species of outrage In the pro- 
clamation issued next day, the Pirocr 
pretty strongly expressed the reluc- 
tance he felt to change the fundamen- 
tal laws of the kingdom, without know- 
ing the intentions Charles Felix 
The exigency of circumstances, the 
safety of the kingdom, and the com- 
mon will, expressed with indescribable 
ardour, are the grounds on which he 
rather excuses than adopts the mea- 
sure 

The Prince now pioceeded to or- 
ganize anew the different blanches of 
administration A junto of fifteen, 
afterwards augmented to twenty-foui, 
was appointed to exercise the func- 
tions of paihament, pievious to its 
convocation A new ministr) was also 
fonned, at the head of which was pla- 
ced Dalpo/zo, a man who had filled 
the first offices under the Imperial go- 
vernment He waB generally and high- 
ly esteemed , and, though not at all 
inshumental in bringing about the re- 
volution, his appointment gave entire 
satisfaction to the constitutional e hicfs 
The next measure was a general am- 
nesty to all who had taken any share in 
the revolution , but this teirn displea- 
sed the Alexandrian chiefs, who sent 
a deputation to say, that, far from 
considering their conduct as standing 
in need of pardon, they accounted it 
their glory The expression was then 
explained, as having applied to those 
irregularities, which, in the tumult of 
so sudden a change, could not fail to 
have occurred These chiefs were con- 
tinued m iheir mihtaiy commands, and 
t mployed themselves uctivi iy m spread- 
ing the range 4 of the revolution St 
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Marsan marched on Novara, where La 
Tour, who commanded the garnson of 
I *>00 men, agieed, after Rome discus- 
sion, to accede to the new order of 
things The ‘constitution was pro- 
claimed at Novara, amid the acclama- 
tions of the troops and inhabitants* 
and La Tour was continued in his 
\ command, a measure of which they 
• found afterwards reason bitterly to re- 
pent 

The tidings of this revolution cau- 
sed an extraordinary agitation in the 
north of Italy To the inhabitants of 
the Lombardo- Vtnctian kingdom, who 
were attached to Carbonanc pnn- 
ciples, the moment appeared now come 
when thtir vows were to be fulfilled 
Numbers of Milanese, and particulir- 
ly of Pavian students, hastened to of- 
fer their services to the new govei li- 
me nt of Piedmont The Vice Qutcn, 
at Milan, had packed up all her efftets 
to Ml out, though the alarm was al- 
lay td, by subsequent advices 

Jn tlu junto of Sovereigns at Lay- 
bach, tin Piedmontese revolution was 
felt as a subject of extiaordinary al irm 
The issue of the expedition to Naplts 
was ytt unknown , and there was 
probab'y no anticipation of the in- 
fant success with which it was to be 
crowned To the hostile party there, 
the at session of Piedmont was likely 
to inspire extraordinary coinage f and, 
111 tin present temper of men s minds, 
nothing kss could be anticipated thin 
the geneial insurrection pf all Italy 
Austna was, at the moment, without 
a field aimy , but the Emperor o^dei- 
ed a body of troops to be foimed by 
diaughts from the Italian garrisons. It 
was pi iced under the comm ind of 
Count Bubna, on the left bank of 
the Tcsmo, to guard that boundary 
between Lombardy and Piedmont 
Orders were sent to icinfoice it with 
whatever troops could be spared from 
the German and Hungarian territories, 
At the same time, Alexander sent or- 


ders that the army on the frontier of 
Poland should put itself instantly in 
motion upon Italy All the force of 
both empires seemed scarcely sufficient 
to put down a movement, which threat- 
ened to assume so formidable an aspect 
In theDukc deGenevois, who stood 
now as King of Sardinia, the allies 
found a most determined adherent. 
Having received from the Prince of 
Carignan intelligence of all that had 
taken place, he readily, indeed, accept- 
ed the crown, but disowned entirely 
whatever had been done relative to 
granting a constitution, or calling a 
parliament, and declared all rebels who 
continued attached to the party at pre- 
sent m powei This proclamation be- 
ing circulated through Piedmont, cau- 
sed a deep dismay in the adherents of 
the revolution The Count de la Tour 
immediately declared for Charles Felix, 
and placed at his disposal Novara, and 
the troops there stationed 

Meantime, the military chiefs at 
Alexandria were by no means satisfied 
with the conduct of the central go- 
vernment I hey complained, that 
though the ministry contained able 
men, yet the two most efficient de- 
pai tments, thosL of wai and of foreign 
affiUrs, were not filled, in consequence 
of the lllntss or the refusal of the in- 
dividuals appointed ; that the militaiy 
preparations wcie on no scale adequate 
to iht emergency, that the junto, 
though honest and well-meaning, were 
ill fitted to guide the vessel of the state 
through the midst of the tempest 
They exclaimed, that the first step 
which should have betn taken, was, to 
dtclaie war agamst Austria, ind to 
pass the Tesino , that this bold pro- 
ceeding would have called out the Mi- 
lanese, given new coinage to Naples, 
and moved all the States of Italy. r Io 
attempt, by pacihc mcasuies, to soften 
that haughty confederacy, was altoge- 
ther chimerical. • 

Impressed with these views, the 
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Alexandrian patnots determined, that 
Count Santa Rosa, accompanied by 
JLcsio and Colegno, should repair to 
Turin They arrived on the 21st, and 
immediately craved an audience of the 
Prince, who declined the interview, on 
retence of illness He immediately, 
owever, appointed Santa Rosa Mi- 
nister of War But this step was ta- 
ken only to cover his real design. At 
the beginning of the following night, 
he collected all the cavalry that were 
attached to the royal cause, and set 
out secretly for Novara He reached 
it in safety, and proceeded to the Aus- 
trian camp, where Count Bubna re- 
ceived him politely, yet scarcely ma- 
king a secret of his contempt He is 
reported to have said to his airny, m 
the Prince's hearing, “ See the King 
of Italy 1 " The Prince went on to Mo- 
dena, the residence of Charles helix , 
but he had alieady offended beyond 
forgiveness that lofty assertor of abso- 
lute power, who refused to see him. 
The unfortunate Prince, overwhelmed 
with universal eontempt, went to hide 
his shame at Florence 

The revolution, which had stood so 
many terrible shocks, seemed about to 
sink under this Lvtn its boldest de- 
fendersformedthedesignofabandoning 
Turin, and retiring to Alexandria, as 
the last citadel of liberty At this mo- 
ment, however, news arrived that the 
Queen's regiment of dragoons had quit- 
ted the camp at Novara, and joined the 
constitutional cause Emboldened by 
this event, Santa Rosa seized the float- 
ing rems of government, and published 
a proclamation, m which he announced, 
and excused, as far as possible, by reason 
of youth and evil counsel, the departure 
of the Regent The King, a prisoner 
in the hands of Austria, could not be 
considered as the author of any pro- 
clamation that might appear with his 
name attached to it. In these terrible 
circumstances, ht, legitimately appoint- 
ed War Minister, ft It it lus duty to call 


on his companions m arms He could 
point out only one means of deliver- 
ance,— it was, to rally round their co- 
lours, to seize them, and fly to plant 
them on the banks of the Tesmo and 
the Po He encouraged them to hope 
•for the aid of France, and of all Eu- 
rope, m so heroic an effort 

This bold step electrified the Pied- 
montese, and, m the absence of any 
other power, commanded general obe- 
dience. Fresh encouragement was de- 
rived from events which took place at 
Genoa The revolut&n there had been 
effected in a manner remarkably tran- 
quil, under the auspices of Desgencys, 
the governor Desgeneys, however, 
on learning the proclamation of Charles 
Felix, and the flight; of the Prince of 
Cangnan, determined to restore the 
ancient icgimc, winch, from the tran- 
quil deportment of the Genoese, hi 
hoped to effect without difficulty On 
the 21st, therefore, he issued a piocla- 
mation, declaring illegal all that had 
taken place, and commanding the. citi- 
zens to submit to the orders of ( harles 
Felix. Upon this announcement, large 
assemblages took place, and consider- 
able discontent was manifested by the 
populace The following day, they 
took a still more formidable attitude , 
and, the military shewing a manifest 
reluctance to act against them, affairs 
remained during the day in a state of 
alarm and uncertainty. On the 23d, 
the multitude carifed all before them ; 
they burst into the governor’s palace, 
and would have sacrificed him to their 
fury, had he not been saved by some 
young men of the populai party, who 
conveyed him to a place of safety. A 
junto was immediately installed, and 
the constitutional system restored. 

Santa Rosa, meantime, shewed him- 
self determined to be no longer accu- 
sed of taking timid or indecisive mea- 
sures Eveiything possible was done 
to infuse activity into the system of 
government All the troops in the 
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kingdom were ordered to march upon 
Alexandria, with the view of carrying 
the war beyond the Tesino They 
obeyed with tolerable alacrity; and 
the cause of revolution seemed begin- 
ning to present a fairer prospect, when 
it was struck by its final and fatal blow 
Tidings were received of the suddeJ 
and total cessation of Neapolitan re- 
' sutance From that moment hope ex- 
* * pired m the breasts of all but the most 
sanguine. Every one, of whom inte- 
rest was the ruling motive, hastened to 
make their peace, by a timely deser- 
tion to the cause of which they fore- 
sav the triumph Several of the mili- 
tary chiefs m whom most confidence 
had been placed, repaired to Novara, 
and joined their troops to those of La 
Tour, whose detaciTtaent soon swelled 
to a little army. 

In this extremity, an overture was 
made, which it might have been wise 
and fortunate in the Piedmontese to 
have accepted The Count de Mo- 
cenigo, Russian ambassador at Turin, 
made proposals to Dalpozzo, and to 
Marentmi, president of the junto, from 
himself, indeed, but with a pretty con- 
fident assurance that they would be 
supported by Alexander In case of 
submission, lie held out that the Aus- 
trians would not entu Piedmont ; that 
a general amnesty would be extended 
to all who had been concerned in the 
revolution , and they might even hope 
for c ‘ a statute that might guarantee 
the interests of society/’ — in plain 
terms, for some kind of constitution 

In the desperate circumstances of 
the nation, the minister and the junto 
made no hesitation m accepting the 
above offer They signed a declaration 
to that effect, insisting particularly up- 
on the importance of the statute, Santa 
Rosa warf not insensible of the expe- 
diency of this step, and gave a passive 
consent , but he declined affixing his 
signature, fearful that it would commit 
•him with the chiefs at Alexandria, 


which was still considered as the focus 
of revolution Accordingly, these rash 
young men loudly protested against 
any agreement which should admit an 
abatement of the strict articles of the 
Spanish constitution Santa Rosa, 
yielding to theirs his own better judg- 
ment, determined to make a trial, by 
arms, to retrieve the sinking cause 
Having collected all the disposable 
troops, which did not exceed 6000, 
he marched against Novara. He was 
aware that La Tour was now at the 
head of upwards of 7000 ; but he en- 
tertained sanguine hopes that they 
would not fight against their coun- 
trymen, and that there might be even 
a general desertion to his side, which 
would place him again in an impo- 
sing situation La Tour, besides* had 
commenced offensive operations, had 
crossed the Sesia, established himself 
at Vercelli, and pushed his advanced 
posts towards Turin. 

It was on the morning of the 8th 
April that the constitutional troops, 
under Colonel Regis, presented them- 
selves beneath the walls of Novara 
Their instructions were, to avoid, if 
possible, coming to action with their 
countrymen ; merely to shew them- 
selves, and to receive the first fire 
without returning it Scarcely had 
the army begun to file beneath the 
ramparts, when they weie saluted with 
a brisk fire , but, to thur utter amaze- 
ment ai.d dismay, it was from Aus- 
trians La Tour, dreading the effect 
of his troops being brought into con- 
tact with their countrymen, had invited 
over the Austnans, who, m the course 
of the preceding night, crossed the 
Tesino, and reached Novara at two m 
the morning. The constitutional troops 
were now exposed to too fearful an 
odds to leave any hope m the continu- 
ance of the contest. 1 hey began their 
retreat, which they continued in good 
ordu as fai as the Budge of Agagna ; 
but, •being to passThcrc through a nar- 
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row defile, repeated charges of cavalry 
threw the rear-guard into confusion 
The diboider was soon communicated 
to the rtst of an army composed part- 
ly of new levies , and, before reaching 
Vercelli, the w hole w as in a state of al- 
most total dispersion 'I he catastro- 
phe of the Pitdmontese army was Ilss 
dishonourable than that of the Neapo- 
litan, but it was equally complete 
■When these fatal tidings arrived at 
Turin, Santa Rosa gave up all hopes 
of mamtaiung that city, which con- 
tained numuous votaries of the old 
system Hopes were, however, enter- 
tained of making a stand at Alexan- 
dria and at Genoa, both which places 
had displaced much revolutionary tner- 
gy , but, all the loyalists now decla- 
ring themselves, and the well affected 
shrinking frum the support of a hope- 
less cause, and of sieges without the 
chance of relief, such plans were found 
to be abortive All cxcipt the most 
marked chiefs hastened to make then 
submission , these, in their extiemity, 
were hospitably sheltered by the Ge- 
noese, and provided with the means of 
letreat into Spain Austrian troops 
occupied Alexandria, Vogheia, Tor- 
tona, Casal, Vcicelli, and Novara. 
Tumi and Genoa, occupied by native 
royalist troops, weic spared the humi- 
liation of their presence. 

Charles Felix had thus the throne 
open to him, but he declined to occu- 
py it, still continuing to invite hi& bro- 
ther to resume the reins of government 
Victor Emmanuel, a mild and easy 
prince, shrunk from the idea of re- 
ascending the throne m such painful 
circumstances. On the lyth April he 


confirmed, by a new' deed, his act of 
abdication Charles Felix then took 
up the reins of government, though he 
did not quit Modena till the month of 
October From every feature of the 
Prince’s conduct, the unfortunate 
Piedmontese had reason to expect 
whatever was most hostile to their li- 
berties This e> pectation was not dis- 
appointed A commission w r as imme- 
diately named to piosecute, with the 
greatest rigom, all who had been con- 
cerned in leading oi promoting the re- 
volution Santi Road, *\nsaldi, St 
Marean, Sc c were executed m efligy, 
and all their effects sequestrated The 
Universities of lunn and Genoa were 
shut up for the space of a year Thtn, 
indeed, an act of amnesty was publish- 
ed , but there wa* appended a list of 
exceptions, which, as it included all 
who had written, done, orspoken, any- 
thing in favour of the revolution, it 
became a mysterious question what 
the class of citizens was to whom the 
amnesty could apply After all, the 
mam reliance was to be placed on the 
Austrian bayonet , and, on the 28th 
October, a treaty was concluded, by* 
which the kingdom was to be occu- 
pied by 12,000 men, whose pay and 
equipment were to be provided for at 

300.000 livres a-month , besides which, 
thty were to be supplied with lodging, 
file, light, food, and forage. The 
number of rations issued was to be foi 

13.000 men, and 4000 horses The 
occupation was to continue till Sep- 
tember, 1822, when the question of 
its prolongation was to be decided by 
a new congress 
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CHAPTER XI 

TUB Cl! I EK BV VOLUTION 


Stale of Taih ij — Improvement of the Greeks — Their Plans of Emancipation 
— Movement of Jpsilanti — General Insurrection — yilarm of the Porte- 
Out rages at Constant maple — Execution of the Gnek Pat natch — March of 
Ipsilanti — His Defeat — Sailing of the Twhsh Fleet, which loses a Ship of 
War — Its return — Subsequent Opeiations — War in the Morea — Proceed- 
ings at Pah as — Demetrius Ipsilanti — Capture of Tripohzza — oj Corinth — 
Athens — Thessaly — Macedonia — West a n Gi cece — Operations against Ah. 
— Capture of Arta by the Greeks . — Pioccedmgs in Candia — Cyprus — 
Rhodes — Negotiations with Russia 


W hu e despotism in the centre of 
Europe wts i acting ah esh her chains 
upon mankind, in the east, her long 
established seat sustained a shoek, at 
once unexpected and terrible Ke- 
volts, and even successful revolts, 
were nothing new to the Turkish cm- 
pne , they were ot perennial growth 
No former one, however, had ever 
the interests oi the people, or the 
rights of mankind, in any degree for 
its object Pachas, who had acquired 
a footing in the districts >ntrusted to 
them, who, by their valour and lar- 
gesses, had secuied the attachment 
of the army, and inured the people 
to a habit of obedience, endeavoured 
to establish, not free and well order- 
ed states, but despotisms mme entue 
and uncortti oiled than that exercised 
by the Sublime Porte itself. These 
ephemeral dominations, having no 
root in the populai feeling oi inte- 
rests, vanished whenever the Porte 


could play oft against them a more 
populai chieftain, or could b) ibe the 
nearest friends or humblest slaves to 
step in and draw the bow -string lound 
the neck of the usurpei He was 
usually a fiuce and bloody tyrant, 
fi om horn the people were happy to 
be heed , and then transference to a 
new master was viewed with pleasure, 
or at least with indifference. 

Theie is scarcely, perhaps, an ex- 
ample of ail empire extensive, so 
powerful, and so wealthy, as the Turk- 
ish, which has admitted so little of 
any kind of improvement The Ma- 
hometan lehgion, indeed, as com- 
pared at least wifti the Christian, has 
eveiywhetc shewn itself hostile to the 
liberties and improvement of man- 
kind Yet every other Moslem throne 
and dynasty had its illumined period. 
Thu courts of llagdad, of Ispahan, 
of Cordova, and e\en of Fez, could 
boast? ot their age's of classic gloiy, 
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and threw in their contributions to 
the great mass of human intelligence 
But the most powerful and the ablest 
of the Ottoman pi inces* never distin- 
guished themselves as the patrons of 
any elegant art or pursuit Their 
gratifications consisted solely m bar- 
barous pomp and sensual indulgence. 
In continual intercourse with the 
most civilized states of Europe, 
Turkey remained impenetrably shut 
against their arts and knowledge 
She remained still entirely Asia, not 
refined, polished, and effeminate Asm , 
but such as that continent presents it* 
self among the piedatory hordes who 
rove over the expanse of its high in- 
land plains They present still the 
aspect of a meie camp, covering up 
and burying all the brightest and 
roost favoured seats of ancient great- 
ness and refinement. 

While we thus admit and proclaim 
the sins of the Ottoman system, our 
readers must not consider these ob- 
servations as prefatoiy to sounding a 
crusade against it. It is not intended 
to join with those modern statesmen, 
who call upon the powers of Europe 
to arm for the puipose either of an- 
nihilating the Turk, or even of driving 
him beyond the precincts of Europe 
We do not think it either desirable 
or likely that Christianity or civiliza- 
tion should extend their empire by 
sueir means The prevailing impres- 
sion of the Turkish empire as an edi- 
fice winch would fall to pieces at the 
first exteinal shock, is founded per- 
haps upon very superficial views Its 
councils, indeed, compared with those 
of European cabinets, are now blind 
and stupid. Its army, though brave, 
is undisciplined, and cannot cope m 
the field with that highly effective 
regular force which follows the Rus- 
sian standaid Considered as a na- 
tion, howevu, the Turks still lefcam 
much ol that liei ce and warlike ener- 
gy winch distinguished them during 


the ages of Mahomet and Solyman 
Greece, Syria, and Egypt, were al- 
ways rather appended conquests, than 
the mam body of their empire. Its 
integral mass was always situated in 
Asia Minor and Rumelia, which re- 
main entire portions of it I lie whole 
of this region, comprising a popula- 
tion of ten or twelve millions, may be 
considered as a huge barbarous canpp. f 
All the people are armed, and ready 
on a call to fly to the field. The call 
is even welcome to many, particular- 
ly to those tribes, which, in the high 
interior plains of “Asia Minoi , unite 
the character of shepherds and rob- 
bers, and form a cavali v, which, though 
unable to stand the shock of regular 
battle, is equal as light horse to any 
in the world These hordes may not 
hesitate, at the instigation of a fa- 
vourite chief, to turn their arms 
against the Sultan, and to seek war- 
like occupation and plunder in the 
very bowels ol the empire But a 
war, which had for its object to im- 
pose upon them an European and 
Clmstian yoke, would be to them a 
rnoie than national wai It would be 
inflamed by the fieicest leligious an- 
tipathy. llather than submit to the 
execrated yoke of the Giaour, they 
would brave perils to which no na- 
tion was ever impelled by the mere 
sense of national independence. Rus- 
sia, besides, has most powerful natu- 
ral bainers to overcome, before she 
can execute this boasted scheme of 
seating herself on the throne of Con- 
stantinople. She must possess the 
line of the Danube, guarded by a 
chain of fortresses, which the Turks 
have always defended with obstinacy. 
She must transport not only her ar* 
my, but her aitillery and magazines, 
acioss the cliffs and ctcrnai snows of 
Haem us and Rhodope. She would 
find it, we are convinced, a worse 
undertaking than the conquest of 
bpuin was found by Buonaparte. In 
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a frontier war, the Turkish army, 
destitute of discipline, is almost al- 
ways beaten ; destitute of commissa- 
liat and supplies, it cannot long keep 
the field But, m the interior, the 
beaten troops Would continually ral- 
ly, and be reinforced by successive 
swaims , they would rise like a hydra* 
beneath the sword of the invader. 

' Even after their territoiy was regu- 
4ai ly conquered, it would contain a 
fountain of perpetual insurrection, 
and would prove a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength, to the 
pow r er by whom if was occupied 
Having thus, m our apprehension, 
disposed of the question relative to 
overthrowing the Ottoman empire, 
and expelling the Turks from Eu- 
rope, the inquiry is Harrowed to the 
part which ought to be the policy of 
the powers of Europe in favouring or 
not the efforts made by the Greeks 
tor their own emancipation Have 
the Greeks a right to shake off the 
yoke under which they have groaned 
for so many ages ? Or must the shield 
of legitimacy protect the successors 
of Othman m the perpetual posses- 
sion of the vast tracts which they 
have conquered and desolated? How- 
ever little we are advocates for rash 
revolution, or for governments purely 
popular, we cannot be very vehement 
sticklers for the right divine of the 
Turk to govern so very wrong as he 
has hitherto done If for the subjects 
of such an administration there exist- 
ed any me&ns or materials of placing 
themselves under a better rule, we 
should think them very fairly en- 
titled to avail themselves of such. 
The Greeks, however, can advance 
other strong claims, quite peculiar to 
themselves. Subjected by mere brute 
foice, to d race strange, foreign, and 
odious, 1 ’they have never received the 
treatment of subjects, or e\en of men 
They have been treated as raijas , an 
abject and degraded race, the slaves 


of slaves , and this beneath a people 
much inferior even to what Greeks 
are now We do think, then, that it 
would be a most unwarrantable exten- 
sion of the laws of legitimacy to debar 
this high-sprung and long-suffering 
race from the benefit of any means 
by which they can extricate them- 
selves from the oppression under 
which they hqye groaned Admitting, 
however, this right to exist m the 
Greek people, it is a different ques- 
tion whether there is any right, much 
more any call, for the nations of Eu- 
rope to interfere in their support. 
Nearly four centuries have now 
elapsed since the conquering Maho- 
met subverted the throne of Constan- 
tinople, and covered the Morea with 
his armies Since that time, the Turks 
have been left in the uninterrupted 
dominion of Greece , for the occu- 
pation of the Morea by the Vene- 
tians at the end of the seventeenth 
century, could not be considered as 
more thap a temporary inroad. They 
have been recognized as its sovereigns 
by repeated treaties In short, though 
Greece, considered within itself, may 
have a full right to seek its own eman- 
cipation, it is, quoad the other powers 
of Europe, an integral part of the 
Turkish empire Fdt* them, therefore, 
the fomenting and supporting a Greek 
insurrection would be an interference 
in the internal concerns of another 
state, only to be justified by actual 
hostility, or by some other very pe- 
culiar circumstance 

Many causes had at this time con- 
curred to rouse the Greeks out of 
that overawed and benumbed state, 
into which they ilad been thrown by 
the first toirent of Ottoman con- 
quest Connected with the Euro- 
pean nations by ties of religion and 
of ancient alliance, they imbibed some 
of those lights of science which were 
jealously excluded from the Mussul- 
man tvorld Suently and cautiously, 
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schools ami little colleges began to lie 
founded The first of the latter was 
foirned at S< 10, with the consent ol 
bultan Selim , it was followed by one 
at Kidonia, a large town of Asia 
Minor, composed almost entncly of 
Greeks ; by one On a larger scale at 
Smyrna, and by others at balonica. 
Mount Athos, scveial towns m the 
Morea, and even at Constantinople 
Of late, schools on the Lancastrian 
system have been mtioduced into 
many of the villages Not content 
with this, the more opulent Gieeks 
sent their sons to the European uni- 
versities, particularly those of Italy 
and Germany. Here, being initiated 
into all the branches of human know- 
ledge, they attached themselves par- 
ticulaily to philosophical and politi- 
cal inquiries, which made them feel 
with peculiar foicethe evil condition 
of their country and race. Every- 
where they heard the name of Greece 
pronounced with the piofoundest 
veneration , and, contrasting that an- 
cient glory with its lost state, when 
the Gieeks were no longer accounted 
a people, they felt every day deeper 
regret and indignation at the fate of 
their countiy 

A new feature which, during this 
age, has maiked'the politics of the 
east of Europe, tended to raise the 
condition and hopes of Greece The 
preponderance of Russia, and the suc- 
cess of her arms, humbled the Otto- 
man Porte, and shipped its name of 
the terrors which it had hitherto 
borne This new power was united 
to the Greeks by the tie of a religion 
which, being exclusively professed 
by these two nation^, and calculated, 
from its very defects, to exercise a 
powerful influence on superstitious 
minds, formed a closer tie than per- 
haps could have been produced by 
any other coincidence The ambi- 
tion of Catherine, wholly directed to 
the raising her ovfrn empire oh the 


ruins of that of Constantinople, led her 
anxiously to cultivate and strengthen 
the national attachment The Greeks 
were encouiaged and favoured m 
every possible manner , at St Peters- 
buigh, a college w£ts foirned, and 
handsomely endowed, expressly for 
their education As that people m 
general had more cultivated minds, 
and more aptitude for business than* 
the Russians, they made their way at 
court , and man> of the leading po- 
litical chaiacters m the Russian ca- 
binet have been Greeks The Greeks 
thus found in Russia a prop, and, as 
ltweie, a country, they established 
themselves m great numbers m her 
southern provinces, and carried on 
great part of the tiade m lici ports on 
the Black Sea? 'lhis leads us to 
another circumstance, which tended 
greatly to improve the condition of 
the Greek nation. Amid the gieat 
maritime war which shook the con- 
tment, the Porte was long the only 
neutral power , and, as the inhabitants 
of the Grecian coasts and isles were 
the only part of her subjects who cul- 
tivated marine affairs, they had the 
liberty of navigating seas m which no 
other flag could fly without danger. 
They soon engiossed the pilotage of 
the Levant , and, having accumulated 
some capital, began to employ it in 
greatei entci prizes. In pioccss of 
time, their transactions extended over 
all the Mediterranean At Malta, in 
the ports of Italy, at Marseilles, and 
even at London, Greek houses were 
established. The three small islands 
of Hydra, Spezzia, and Ipsana, were 
the centre of this trade, and these 
spots, before scarcely noticed by the 
geographer, had become possessed 
of an extensive navy, and contained 
a number of individual merchants of 
large fortune Commercial health, 
especially when newly acquired, usu- 
ally genet ates feelings of independ- 
ence. It st lengthened in the Greeks 
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the sentiments of national dignity , 
and it made them feel moie strongly 
the precarious tenure by which their 
possessions were held, under so des- 
potic a sway 

These various* motives and impres- 
sions were gradually condensed and 
organized into a general combination 
of all the Greeks of the empire to 
Jnow ofl the Ottoman yoke Asso- 
ciations, formed originally for literary 
01 religious purposes, aic supposed to 
have been employed for secretly plan- 
ning and maturing the conspnacy 
Many in particular of the opulent 
families in the Fanar, or Greek quar- 
ter of Constantinople, the descend- 
ants of the ancient princes of the 
Greek empire, were afterwards char- 
ged as having been deeply implicated 
in these designs The war in which 
the Porte was engaged with Mi, the 
discontents in Servia and Wallachia, 
md the general distracted state of the 
empire, appeared all to render the 
present a favouiable moment Rus- 
sia again, now extricated from all 
dangers in the west, would, it was 
prematurely supposed, be ready to 
unbaik anew in her favoui ite scheme 
of subverting the Ottoman power 

M. Ra lien cl, m Ins “ History of the 
Events of Gioect," asseits, that the 
6th of Mai cli was fixed tor the ge- 
neral rising of the Gieeks tluoughout 
the empne, and that the central 
movement was to have been made at 
Constantinople The Greek popula- 
tion of that capital, amaunting to 
30,000 souls, was to have risen at once, 
and fcurpnsed the three points of the 
Seraglio, the Topana, or depot of 
artillery, and the harbour They 
would thus have obtained posses- 
sion of the capital, and the Greek 
corps from eveiy quarter directing 
their march upon this point, would, 
it was hoped, have oushed at once 
the Mussulman power The plot is 
asserted to have been discovucd and 


reported by an individual belonging 
to the English embassy The ring- 
leaders, finding ther intentions disco- 
vered, hastily embarked, and sought 
safety in the ports of Russia, particu- 
larly at Odessa 

Whatever we may think of this re- 
port, which is not given even by its au- 
thor as very positively ascertained, it 
is known, that, on the following day, 
(the 7th March,) the standard of in- 
surrection was first raised m MoJda- 
v la The leader here was A Iexander lp- 
silanti, a Greek of noble birth, whose 
fathei, after being named hospodar of 
Wallachia, had been expelled by the 
Grand Seignior, and hid died at Ki- 
ono, under the piotection of Russia. 
Alexander, educated at Petersburgh, 
entu ed early into the Russian army, 
distinguished himself there, lost an 
arm in the seivicc, and rose to the 
rank of major-general These cir- 
cumstances at once gave him distinc- 
tion among Ins countrymen, and weic 
supposed to secure at least the tacit 
approbation*of the Czar. Proclama- 
tions wcie cnculated in eveiy quar- 
ter, and even posted in the streets of 
Jassy, by which he offeied himself to 
his countrymen as their leadei in the 
glonous undertaking which was to 
kindle anew the flame of liberty, and 
to break the shameful yoke under 
which they had groaned. At the 
same time, he assured the native in- 
habitants who did not belong to the 
Greek nation, that they might repose 
in perfect security, and that their per- 
sons and piopeity would be strictly 
respected 

This call was answered with en- 
thusiasm by the Greeks, not only m 
the principality, but? throughout the 
whole of southern Russia All who 
were of an cnterpnzmg and military 
character hastened to the scene of 
action , and among the merchants of 
Odessa laige subscriptions were raised 
lor tlierr equipmenPainJ supply The 
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courage of the expedition was raised 
by seeing, under the banners of Ipsi- 
lanti, numerous officers in the Rus- 
sian service , and even Prince Canta- 
cuzcne, though holding a higher rank, 
hesitated not, amid the general en- 
thusiasm, to pla6e himself under his 
command Michel Suzzo, a prince 
who boasted a descent from the Con- 
stantmopohtan dynasty, held, under 
the Porte, the place of hospodar of 
Moldavia. His feelings as a Greek, 
however, and probably the hope of 
establishing himself as an independ- 
ent sovereign, prevailed over this con- 
nexion He embraced the cause of 
Ipsilanti , and, on lus arrival at Jassy 
with a body of Greeks and Arnauts, 
immediately joined him. They car- 
ried everything before them , the few 
Turks in the city were cither expel- 
led or cut to pieces already, in the 
city of Gulacy, on the other side of 
the Danube, an insurrection had bio- 
ken out, whether m concert with Ip- 
silanti or not, is not ceitgmly known 
The Turks were overcome, and most 
of them massaci ed, it is to be feared, 
with circumstances of very serious 
atrocity 

Ipsilanti was now in a full train of 
success. Multitudes espoused Ins 
cause, not only as populai, but as pro- 
mising to be crowned with success He 
soon found lmnself at the head of up- 
wards of 15,000 men, and directed Ins 
march upon Wallachia, wheie a foice 
nearly equal, though roused by very 
different motives, was already in aims 
against the Porte That piovince 
had been driven almost to despair by 
the joint oppression of the boyars or 
nobles, and of the Greek hospodars, 
who, being elevated by the Porte ac- 
cording to the amount of tevenuc 
'which they undertook to pay, had re- 
course to every exaction in order to 
fulfil this engagement Thcodifre, a 
young soldier oflow lank, having col- 
lected d few disbanded troopg, esta- 


blished himself in a fortified convent, 
and summoned his countrymen to 
seek by arms the redress of their grie- 
vances He was soon joined by crowds 
of Pandours and peasants ; the troops 
sent against him dither joined his 
standard or fell back Finding him- 
self at the head of 12,000 or 13,000 
men, he marched upon Bucharest, 
the capital, which he entered m tri- 
umph. Although lus views bore no 
affinity, but were m some respects 
hostile to those of Ipsilanti, yet the 
latter, hoping thjjt the common ha- 
tred and fear of the Turks would form 
a sufficient tie between them, pro- 
ceeded to join him at Bucharest 
The insurrection was not now con- 
fined to Moldavia The standard of 
the cross alreauy waved on the classic 
shores of the Aegean. Although the 
Greeks were generally considered m 
Europe as a degenerate race, and 
those who m the gieat cities crouch- 
ed under the tyranny of the I urks 
really were so, there were still poi- 
tions who retained an ample portion 
of that energy which made the ty- 
rants of the ancient woild tremble 
It was not long *ancc the Suliotes had 
justified their descent by the terrible 
resistance which they had made 
against All In Peloponnesus the 
Mamotes or Monotes, inhabitants of 
the mountain district of ancient La- 
coma, had repeatedly proved that the 
Spartan spirit still lived among them. 
Tenants of the rocks and caverns of 
the Taygetus, they had never fully 
yielded, even to the most powerful of 
the Sultans. Still living nearly in- 
dependent, they were governed, and 
a small tribute diawn from them, by 
beys of their own race Unfortunate- 
ly, their love of liberty was combined 
with fierce and predatory habits, and 
with a thirst ofblood which rendered 
them too apt to stain with crimes any 
cause of which their valour rendered 
them^he suppoit. Their Bey* Mau- 
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ro Michale, had eagerly embraced the 
cause of emancipation In conjunc- 
tion with Colocotroni, formerly a ma- 
jor in the Russian service* he employ- 
ed himself, during the winter, in pro- 
viding the materials of success r I he 
recesses of those mountain districts 
easily afforded the means of collect- 
ing and concealing a quantity of arms 
. flpd ammunition Although they un- 
doubtedly coined on their measures 
in conceit with Ipsilanti, yet they do 
not appear to have moved till a time 
when they must hfivc heard of his 
movement 1 1 w as on the ‘JOtli Marc h 
that the Messenian Senate constituted 
itself at Calamata, with Mauio Mi- 
chale it its head In his name, and 
that of the Span Ians, ^o declarations 
were issued, one addicssed to the 
people of Europe, calling upon them 
to aid, at It 'St with arms and mono), 
to chlivci horn tyianny a land once 
so lllusti 1011s for genius and valour, 
and to winch Europe itself was in- 
debted foi aits, knowledge, and all 
the benefits ot civilization Another 
proclamation was addressed to the 
'i urks, making to them, in case of 
submission, promises of protection 
md ot sccunty to person and proper- 
ty, which wcic ncvei fulfilled 

I hese proclamations did not eva- 
porate in empty words, < \iut were the 
prelude to immediate action Re- 
sponsive, as it were, to one ciy, all the 
mountain sons of Greece rushed down 
to asseit anew her Jong-lcst liberty 
On the same day that the senate of 
Messenia met, the Archbishop Ger- 
mano raised the cross, as an ensign 
of independence, at Patras, a large 
town on the Gulf of Lepanto lie 
was driven out m the first instance ; 
but, returning soon after with Pioco- 
pius. Bishop of Calavrita, and a num- 
bei of Acbaian peasantry, he suc- 
ceeded in occupying the tow r n, and 
fore mg the Tui ks to retreat into the 
cftadcl Misitia, the ancient Spaita, 


fell immediately into the hands of the 
Mamotes The whole of the Morea, 
like Western Europe during the mid- 
dle ages, was studded with little for- 
tified castles, seated on rocks, and 
elected during former insurrections, 
■with the view of keeping in awe the 
Greek inhabitants Long security, 
however, had led to the neglect either 
of keeping in Repair 01 provisioning 
them. The Greeks, therefore, though 
destitute of every means of siege, soon 
reduced almost the whole, either by 
surprise or famine , and it is feared 
that only the bloodiest laws of war 
were ob^ei ved, and with unrelenting 
rigour I hus, however, in a very 
shoit time, the whole peninsula was 
m the possession of the msui gents, 
with the exception of Tripohz/a, the 
Napolis, Modon, Coron, and a few 
more of the large foitified places 
1 he monk Gregoras had already col- 
lected a body of men, with w Inch he 
occupied the isthmus ot Countli 
Athens was not foigetf ul of her name , 
the standard of Jibeity alieady float- 
ed in the city and on the Piijcus, 
though the Acropolis was still occu- 
pied by a luikish garrison The Su- 
liotes and Acarnamans roused them- 
selves to equal deeds of valour as 
those which they had displayed in 
their vain contest against All Bceotia 
was not behind, Thebes was soon 
free , and a detachment was sent to 
close against the Turks the Straits of 
Thermopylae The movement even 
extended to Thessaly, and a body of 
Greek vroops threatened Larissa 
But theie was no part of Greece 
m which the flam* of independence 
blazed with such enthusiasm and 
energy, as in the Cyclades. The 
little rocky islets of Hydra, Spezzia, 
and Ipsara, were the first to hoist 
the blue and white flag of the He - 
lama Their raei chants, many of 
whom* from causes*alreadv mention- 
ed, had acquired considerable for- 
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tunes, devoted them entirely to tlie 
cause of liberty These three little 
locks immediately made preparations 
to commence a maritime wai against 
the whole Ottoman empire In 
Hydra a single bouse, undertook to 
arm thirty vessels, mounting each 
from fifteen to twenty guns In Spez- 
zia, a lady, Bolbma, whose husband 
had been killed by the Turks, not 
only equipped three vessels, but per- 
sonally commanded and led them to 
action Here, as elsewhere, repie- 
sentative assemblies were formed, the 
principal seat of which was establish- 
ed at Hydra In a short time, they 
had equipped a marine of fiom one 
to two hundred armed vessels , and, 
though these w ci e far interior in mag- 
nitude to those of the Imperial navy, 
yet, as the Greeks monopolized all 
the maritime skill, and almost all the 
capacity of navigating ships, jn the 
empne, they weie not afraid to face 
those huge masses, which had nothing 
to give thtm life and actmty They 
immediately detached four squadi ons, 
one to shut the enhance of the Dar- 
danelles, another to the coast of Sy- 
ria, a thud to the Gulf of Smyrna, 
while a fourth lemamed to guaul the 
coasts of Attica and the Morea. Ves- 
sels were at the same time despatch- 
ed in all haste to Leghorn, lueste, 
and Marseilles, and other ports on 
the Mediteiranean, with which they 
communicated, to pi ocuie supplies of 
arms and ammunition 

The intelligence of these events 
wasicecived at Constantinople with 
a mixture of alarm and maniacal fu- 
ry. The tidings, indeed, of the dis- 
turbances taiscd by Theodoic, which 
arrived first, caused very little dis- 
composure A popular insuirection, 
excited by the misconduct and extor- 
tion of the chiefs, formed pait ok the 
regular system of theTuikish empire, 
and it was only supposed necessary 
to give orders to tilt ncaicst Pacha 


to collect all the troops within his 
reach , when his arrival would soon 
be marked by rout and massacre, 
and his success announced by the 
suspension of several hundred heads 
from the gates of the Seraglio But 
the present, it was evident, came 
from a deeper source, and was not 
likely to yield to the application of 
these simple remedies Even if no- 
positive information had been obtain- 
ed, the universal^ of the movement 
in all the raya territories, with the 
confusion and flignt of the Greek in- 
habitants of Constantinople, left little 
doubt that these troubles were tlu 
result of a general plan, and oiu 
which only the whole united powers 
of the empire would be sufficient 
to crush Measures were instantly 
adopted, which shew ed fully the depth 
of the alarm with which the Divan 
had been seized The black stand- 
aid of Mahomet, nevei hoisted unless 
in signal of extreme dangei to the 
empn e, was exhibited fi om thetow r ci s 
of the Sciaglio, and was accom- 
panied by all the insignia most vene- 
rable in the eyes of a Mussulman. An 
address was published fiom the Sul- 
tan to his minister, m which lie com- 
plained, that the effeminate conduct 
of the Ottomans had given use to 
this unheard-of audacity on the pait 
of their slaves He called upon them 
to resume those hardy and active ha- 
bits, which distinguished then ances- 
tors, when, under Aichanes and Ma- 
homet, they subverted the empne of 
the east. The whole nation were 
called upon to arm, and take the field 
against those impious rebels, who 
sought nothing less than the common 
overthrow of their empire and their 
faith 

The hatred of the Turks to the 
Greek name w r as like a tonent pent 
up by the strong sluice-gates of state 
policy , but winch, when these for a 
moment gave w r ay, tlnew open all 
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barriers, and burst forth with lriesist- 
ible fury Tho whole population of 
Constantinople rose, not to combat the 
Greeks m the field, but to massacre 
them in the sti eets All ot that unfor- 
tunate race who were met were im- 
mediately surioundcd, and, alter a 
series ol tantalizing torture, were sa- 
luted with the cry of A te bolze , (fear 
-npt,) when their heads were unmedi- 
% aleTy struck oft Those who could 
remain in jheir bouses, wei e ior some 
time safe, but soon muskets began to 
be discharged into *j?e windows , and 
at length the houses themselves weie 
violated , the whole Greek quarter 
ot Constantinople became like a city 
given up to pillage The mandate 
was daily called for, and etfptfcted 
fiom the Divan, for the general ex- 
tmuiuation of that impious race , and 
it was loudly boasted, that the sword 
of the faithful would never be sheath- 
ed, till the last drop of Chnstian blood 
m the empire had flowed beneath it 
1 )uung these dieadful days, the 
l uiopean lesidents, and particulaily 
those attached to the different em- 
b issic*>, weie m a state ot the most 
mortal alaim Individuals belong- 
ing to them weie hcquently insult- 
ed , and the moment seemed on 
the brink ot arriving, when all the 
loibearanee hithcito shewn would 
c i ise fhe countiy house ot a mem- 
ber ot the Russian legation was 
bioken into, and plundered , and 
it was supposed to be only by esca- 
ping by tile loot, that the owner 
save d his hie An attack was made 
upon the hotel ot the Spanish ambas- 
sador, though without effect , and it 
was only wondered that the mob 
• spaied that ot the Russian ambassa- 
*doi, M de Stiogonoft, who was pe- 
culiaily odious to them Meantime, 
tins ambassadoi , as well as those fi otn 
the other couits, made incessant le- 
monstrances upon the state ot fien- 
zied maichy in which Constantinople 


was allowed to be plunged Exer- 
tions were at length made to restore 
tranquillity, the police resumed its 
activity , and the outrages became at 
least less fiequent The Vizier, being 
supposed dt stitute o( the vigour re- 
quisite for sue h a crisis, was removed, 
and Benderh All Pacha appointed 
m his stead Ihe rew Vizier arrived 
from Asia, andrniade his entry on the 
21st May His presence was maiked 
by the immediate dispersion of the 
bands of murdeicrs, who had luthei- 
to roved uncontrolled through the 
streets and villages His administra- 
tion, however, was immediately dis- 
tinguished by an enormity more mon- 
strous even than any which had yet 
marked this era of crime 

The Patriarch of Constantinople, 
the head of the Greek church, was an 
old man of eighty, who, by his cha- 
racter had commanded the venera- 
tion and esteem even of men of the 
most diffeient creeds In a country 
torn by the most fmious bigotiy, he 
had always obseived and promoted 
toleration and forbearance His in- 
fluence had been often powerfully ex- 
eited m maintaining the authority of 
the Porte amid former partial Vevolts. 
On the first breaking out of the pre- 
sent insunection, he had fulminated 
against all who should engage m it, 
an anathema, expressed in the strong- 
est teims, and which had pioduced a 
considerable effect. Yet it was pie- 
tended that the Poitc had obtained 
the clcaiest proofs of his having se- 
cretly abetted the conspiracy. No 
such proof was evei laid before the 
public , noi was there evei any ap- 
peal ance of mquiiy or examination. 
It was thciefore inferred, that the 
puiposc was meiely to inflict, in his 
pei son, a signal vengeance on the 
Giee^s, and to paralyse the whole 
nation by such a terrible example 
fhe £2d of May was Easter Sun- 
day , yet, notwithstanding the super- 
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8titiousveneration in which thcGreeks 
hold this high festival, every mind was 
so frozen with terror, that only a very 
few attended The pontiff, liovvevei, 
faithful to his high functions, not- 
withstanding the minister rumours that 
were circulated, pioceeded to the 
metropolitan church, where he duly 
performed all the august ceremonies 
of the day. On leaving the church, 
in his full pontifical robes, accompa- 
nied by three archbishops and eight 
priests, he was met and surrounded 
by a band of janizaries, whose fero- 
cious looks indicated the most fatal 
purpose The aged prelate gave him- 
self up to death, but without yet sus- 
pecting the unworthy and ignomi- 
nious iorm m which it was to be in- 
flicted A rope being fastened round 
his neck, he was suspended in front 
of the great portico , and the venet- 
ablc head of the eastern church suf- 
fered there the fate only destined for 
the vilest of cuminals. The three 
archbishops were also hanged m front 
of their respective churches, or pa- 
laces The bodies were then left for 
three days, without one of the hor- 
ror-struck Greeks attempting to re- 
move them. Turkish ingenuity then 
invented a refinement of insult The 
bodies were taken down, and deliver- 
ed to the Jews, the basest part of the 
populace, and who surpassed even 
the Mussulman in their animosity 
against the Christian name These 
wretches dragged the bodies through 
the streets, amid outrages and impre- 
cations, from which even Mussulman 
ears revolted They then threw them 
into the canal, whence, however, they 
were secretly taken by their country- 
men, and conveyed to Odessa, where 
they were intei red with every funeral 
honour 

The whole Greek world was frozen 
with dismay and horror at this dis- 
mal catastrophe* Such a treatment 
of the august head of their name and 


nation, seemed only to be accounted 
for by supposing both devoted to 
final destruction. A universal cry 
tor vengeance ai ose , and there seem- 
ed even no safety but in the last ex- 
treme of resistance. Inflaming their 
zeal beyond all bounds, it impelled, 
and m some degree palliated, those 
too terrible retaliations, by which 
their cause was stained. On the pai t 
of the Tu~ks, however, no measure* 
could have been more impolitic, or 
more fatal to their hopes of bringing 
back the Greek nation to a state of 
submission 

The proceedings at Constantinople 
were followed up by the execution, 
at ^dnanople, of the arch-priest C>- 
ril, wm# had formerly held the office 
of patriarch, and of twenty otheis of 
the principal Greeks in that cily. 
Aduanople became also the scene of 
massacres, which only the smiller 
number of Greeks there resident ren- 
dered less dreadful than those' of Con- 
stantinople This catastrophe of the 
heads of the Greek religion was the 
signal for the fanatic multitude to 
profane and subvert its temples In 
a few da) s, the magnificent churcbi s 
of Constantinople weie stripped of all 
their wealth , polluted by every spe- 
cies of profanation ; and, finally, the 1 
greater part of them razed to the 
ground 

During these dreadful scenes, the 
European ambassadors, and particu- 
larly that of Russia, ceased not to ad- 
dress to the Porte the most urgent re- 
monstrances on the conduct which it 
was permitting and pursuing. It was 
stated as impossible, that the other 
poweis could maintain any relation, 
even of amity, with one which thus * 
trampled upon every law of nature 
and humanity. Cessation of farther 
outrages, reparation for the past, and 
mercy even to her offending subjects, 
were stated as the only conditions 
which could avert measures that 
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might issue in the total destruction 
of the empire To these warm and 
menacing notes, the Porte replied in 
a polite but haughty manner. Ihe 
executions ordered by itself, it justi- 
fied as rendered necessary by the 
pi oofs of treasonable conespondence 
'which bad been laid before it, and* 
ot which itself was the only judge 
Some excesses, it was allowed, had 
'Hjcctt-^ommitted bjr the populace, 
which would bt speedily lepressed 
The Porte claimed to heist If the en- 
tire right ot putting down, by foice 
of arms, the msuiu.ction winch hid 
spiead so wide among her Gieek sub- 
jects , and, for the peuod when that 
object should be completely accom- 
plished, she reserved the 
of the demolished churches, and the 
restoialion ol the Cheeks to then po- 
litical 1 ights J lie sequel of these 
negotiations, however, we must post- 
pone, hi older to jnocced now to the 
more active operations ot this terrible 
conflict 

Amid the fuiy of its pi ococ clings 
against its unaunt d subjects, the Poite 
was not inactive m prepaiing to take 
the field against the poitinn which 
was in arms She denvtd a slicngtli, 
lor some time unknown, from the cu- 
cumstances which give to this the 
charactei of a leligious war I hat 
ferocious bigotij', which forms the 
leading feature ot the lurkish eh i- 
racter, made the whole nitioii cagu 
to fly to aims, when a conflict with 
the Giaour, anel the extermination 
ot the Greek name, were in question 
Fiom the heart of Asia Mmoi hordes 
of barbanans rusiied to the shores of 
the Bosphorus, eagei, in the cause ot 
God and his prophet, to satiate their 
thirst foi plundci and massacre The 
ltussikn ambassadoi uigetl, that the 
Turkish armies should not enter the 
principalities, oi, at least, should act 
only in concert with the Russians 
The Poite, howevei, treated as nu- 
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gatory any treaty which could restrain 
her from taking instant measures to 
crush so formidable and urgent an in- 
surrection The Vsiatic tioops were, 
therefore, pushed forward to the Da- 
nube, and the Pachas ot Ibrad, Si- 
listria, and WiddinJ were ordcied to 
co operate with them 

The hopes of the Greek ciusp on 
tins side of the empue were alreidy 
on the wane '1 liese hopes rested ii orn 
the beginning entirely upon the sup- 
pmt of Russi i 1 he msunection had 
no propel loot in these countiies 
lhut population was not Gieek, and 
the Grtek name was even odious among 
them By tic. t\ with Russia, it was 
lequued that the hospodai should be 
ot tins nation , hut this hospodai was 
a meic despot, who, in older tint, 
after paying an enormous tubute, he 
might enncli himself, piactised evoiy 
species ot cxtoi turn Ipsilanti, there- 
fore, from the first, jnoclanned his 
confidence m tlicsuppoit ol tlu Em- 
pet oi Alcxaridei , and he lost not a mo- 
ment in sending a deputation to that 
nionai ch, then in congress at La> baeli, 
entreating him to txtencllns aid, m this 
extremity, to the Greek nation, and 
jiarticularly to the two pnncip ihlies* 
winch, if frt cd horn the 1 inks, would 
he placed multi Ins pi election and 
vntnal sovucignty the messenger 
could not have arnved at a more un- 
foitunite place and tunc L lie ob- 
ject now presented to view was, of 
all others, the most favourite, both 
with the couit and y>u>plt of Russia, 
and tlieie was scucoly a former pe- 
riod, unless when undei the imme- 
diate picssurc ot the French nms, 
that it would not*have been eagerly 
grasped at But, at tins moment, 
every othcu sentiment was swallowed 
up in the mind ot Alexander by that 
dread of popular encroachment, and 
of Everything like popular msuircc- 
tion, with which Austria had succeed- 
ed in tospinng him. Thus preposscss- 

R 
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cd, and m council with a power which 
was the sworn enemy of innovation, 
Alexandei formed the resolution to 
strike with his decided reprobation 
the movements taking place m the 
cast Ipsilanti received immediate or- 
deis to repau to 'the Russian tcru- 
tory, and there w ait the orders of his 
mijesty, in failure of instant obe- 
dience, he was stupped of .ill his 
employments, his name erased from 
the imhtaiy list, and even his chaiac- 
ter as a Russian citi/en withdrawn 
The same anathema was pronounced 
against all his Russian partizans 
Even the Gieeks inhabiting along the 
fiontier wcie oidered into the intp- 
noi , the Moldavians were admonish- 
ed to return to their duty, and all 
the Russian authouties were caicfully 
warned against giving the smallest 
countenance or suppoit to the insur- 
rectional movements 

These decisions, so fatal to the 
cause of independence, weie announ- 
ced at Jassy on the lltli Apnl Mi- 
chelozzo, on receiving the commu- 
nication, nnmcdiittly renounced all 
hope, threw up his command, and 
sought to seemt the pioteclion of 
Alexandei by u pan mg immediately 
to Odessa 1 he Boyars then assumed 
the admiuisti ation, and, sending a de- 
putation to Constantinople, l epiescnt- 
ed that they had no shau in the ic- 
bellion, that they wue in a state of 
entire submission to tlu* Porte, and 
were leady to receive any hospodar 
whom it might choose to appoint. 
The same tidings wcie communicated 
to Jpsilanti, while lie. was in full march 
upon Bucharest The blow could not 
but be severe, but lie was still too high 
m determination and hope, and felt 
too full confidence in the steadiness 
of his followers, to sink undei it lie 
even \entmed to read the proclama- 
tion of Alexander to his little band, at 
the same time expressing his assu- 
lance that no Euiopcan so\%rcign 


would take arms against them The 
Greeks replied with enthusiasm to 
this address , they declared their firm 
adheionce to the cause, and their 
courage only lose to a higher pitch, 
when they found that they were to 
contend alone for the liberties of their 
nation 

The main object of Ipsilanti was 
now to secuio the* co-operation oL 
rheodoic That chief, as alreadjrtrtJ^ 
served, had taken the field with se- 
pal ate and, in some respects, oppo- 
site views and mteiests, and he shew- 
ed now no inclination to enter into 
any combination with him Some dis- 
position even appeared, on the ap- 
prot^ch of Ipsilanti, to foitify Bucha- 
lcst^MUtist his entiance On Ins ar- 
uval, howcvu*an apparent change 
took place, and Ins army was received, 
and even welcomed He had then an 
mten lew with Theodore, who agreed, 
or at least pictcnded, to make com- 
mon cause with him, and sliaie lus 
loi tunes A much closer union, liow- 
evei, than it illy existed, would ha\e 
been ncce'ssaiy to meet the crisis 
winch was now at hand 

1 lie baibaious levies, which the 
Pm to h id summoned by such extra- 
ordinal y calls and denunciations, were 
now arnved on the Danube. 'Iliree 
corps, of about 10,000 each, were 
placed lcspectively under the com- 
mand of the Pachas of Ibrail, JSihs- 
tria, and Widdm. The fust active 
opciation was made by the former of 
these chiefs against the fortress ol 
Gailacj, which had been so early a 
theatic* of insurrection The Greeks 
in garrison made a despeiate but vain 
resistance , the place was taken, and 
the '1 uiks commenced a dreadful and 
indiscriminate slaughter, m revenge 
for that which then countrymen had 
suffeicd when the place was last 
wrested fiom them Moldavia had 
hoped, by the flight of Suzzo, and 
the abject submission of the Boyare, 
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to escape the horrors of a Turkish 
visitation The Barbarians, however, 
were not to be cheated of those hoped-* 
for spoils which had attracted them 
from then distant plains A numerous 
body enteied Moldavia, laying all 
waste before them with fire and sword, 
and Jassy, though it yielded without 
resistance, was treated as a town ta- 
ken by storm At the same time, the 
* main -body was advancing upon Bu- 
charest Ipsilanti, who had marched 
towards the Danube with the view of 
opposing their p^ogiess, iound his 
force inadequate, and could only ha- 
rass them by occasional skirmishes 
He had made pi eparations, however, 
to defend Bucharest , but finding that 
no reliance could be pidcfcHr on his 
Wallaclnan confederates, he abandon- 
ed it to the Turks, and retreated to a 
strong position at r l ergomtz Theo- 
dore, at the same time, ictuedwith 
his coips upon Pitesht lie was al- 
ready, however, m secret communi- 
cation with the Turks, to whom, it is 
said, he had disclosed all the move- 
ments of Ipsilanti, and, m reward of 
his treachciy, had raised his hopes 
even to the hospodaishipof Wallachia 
Ipsilanti, informed of these intrigues, 
took a step, on which only a full 
knowledge of the urt uuistances could 
enable us to decide. Glnoigaki, one 
of his most faithful and entei prizing 
officers, set out secretly for the camp 
of Theodore, surprised him in his 
tent, and brought hun bound to Ipsi- 
lanti The latter immediately caused 
lnm to be tried by u council of offi- 
cers, and a sentence of high treason 
being forthwith pionounced, he was 
shot m an hour aftei. Aftci this pro- 
ceeding, which was at hast veiy 
prompt, the Wallaclnan ai iny was in- 
vited to join the Greek standard A 
gi eat part, how ever, disbanded , some 
joined the luiks , and, though a con- 
sideiablc piopoition ranged them- 


selves under the standard of Ip&ilantj* 
their co-operation was destined to be 
more fatal to lnm, than their enmity 
could have been 

The Pacha of Ibrail, having occu- 
pied Bucharest, delayed to attack Ip- 
silanti only till he had established 
such coirespondtnces m his army, as 
might rendei victory se< ure tie then 
put Ins troops m motion, and came 
up to his antagonist, who had taken a 
strong position at Dragaschan. Ip- 
silanti displayed a skill and activity, 
worthy of an occasion which was fi- 
nally to decide the foi tunes of his 
cause. By a ftigned retreat, lie di ew 
the 1 urks into an ambuscade, when 
two Wallac loan chiefs, Kammai 1 Sawa 
and Constantin Douka, were to have 
fullen on their rear, and their total 
destruction was confidently anticipa- 
ted But these traitors had already 
sold themselves to the Porte, and, in- 
stead of falling on the links at the 
cntical moment, went over to them, 
and joined in attacking the Greeks 
At a desertion so unexpected, dis- 
may and confusion spiead themselves 
through the tioops of Ipsilanti, and 
the greater pait took to flight One 
small and &acrcd band still stood It 
contained the flower of the Grecian 
youth, who had been sent to study m 
the universities of Europe , and who, 
at the first dawn of their country's 
libeity, hastened to constitute them- 
selves its champions. The vicinity of 
the principalities, and the early intel- 
ligence of Ipsilanti's movements, di- 
rected them to this quaitei. They 
might have enlightened Greece by 
their knowledge, «as well as defended 
it by their valour, had fate conducted 
them to a mote .auspicious theatre. 
Here they could only shed a bright 
expiring lustie on a mined and dis- 
honoured cause buiiounded and 
ovei w helmed by vastly supi 1 lor num- 
bcis >t they still iksdau cd to )ield. 
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and the greatest part of them, like 
the band of Thermopylae, perished on 
the field of battle * 

Ipsilanti, with only a scattered 
wreck of his army, among whom were 
Glnorgaki and Cartacu/cne, who still 
remained faithful to him, effected his 
retreat to Rymmck Here he emit- 
ted a pioclamation, upbraiding m the 
bitterest teims the greater part of his 
troops, who, m the hour of need, had 
betrayed 01 deseitcd him He gave 
up to the contempt of mankind, to 
divine justice, and to the malediction 
of then nation, Kammari Savva, and 
the other chiefs, whose treason had 
blasted his hopes Ihc cowards who 
had fled at that critical moment, he 
declaicd unworthy of the name of 
soldieis, renounced the title of their 
chief, and cxhoited the in to place 
themselves undci the Turkish yoke, 
for which they woie alone fitted 
But you,” said lie, " shades of the 
tine HellenimS of the Saciul B it- 
talion, who have b en Uti ed, and 
have sacrificed jouiselvcs foi the de- 
liverance of your countiy, receive 
through me the thanks of the Greek 
nation, who will soon raise monu- 
ments that will rendei your name im- 
mortal "« — As it was nccc*saiy, hov/- 
ever, to lose no tune in pi ovichng foi 
his personal safety, lie hastened to 
pass the Austrian hontiei, and to 
throw himself into the dt hies of Tr m- 
sylvania The pursuing Tuiks weic 
obliged to lespect the coidon, which 
secured the neutiahty of that distnct 
Ipsilanti now only sought to reach 
Greece, which he might do by pass- 
ing through the tqritones eilhei of 


Russia or of Austria The severity 
experienced from the monarch of the 
former state, and which had proved 
so fatal to his hopes, disinclined him 
to throw himself upon Jus met cy He 
did not considei that Alcxandei, how- 
ever devoted now to the principles 
of the monarchical alliance, had pei- 
sonal clemency and amability, md 
would not probably have proceeded/ 
to any extremities AuM.ua, effribe * 
other hand, considei ed no severity 
too great lor the votaues of innova- 
tion Although Ipsilanti leached 
lneste, he was thoie discovered, ar- 
rested, and thrown into the castle of 
Munkatch along with some of the 
cine* of the Piedmontese i evolution 
So cltSTfy WVs he immuied, tint the 
place of his confinement was not 
known till four month* alter 

Although IpsilantL h id thus given 
up the cause in despm, Ghioigiki, 
and some other chiefs, icsolved to 
make another effoit m its support 
Having collected some of then scat- 
tered odluients, they rimed on a 
partizan w a foi some months with 
considerable vigour Uns desultory 
contest cost the Turks a considerable 
number of men , but it could pro- 
duce no peimanont effect, and Wal- 
laclua was finally reduced to a state 
of entire submission 

W lulc the Porte was thus c nirving 
on these successful opeiations igamst 
the first thcatic of lusuntction, it 
w as not neglectful of th it equally for- 
midable one, winch had hiokcn out 
in the Morea md tlie island* To 
cany it on with success a fleet was 
indispensable, y etthemeans of equip- 


* Amid conflicting statements, we have given that which appeared to us tho most 
probable, of the catastrophe of the Greek cause m Wallichia According to the rna- 
lonty ot narratives, there were two battles, out at Tcigomtz, ami one at Dragaschan , 
but, from the reported circumstances* of both bung identically the same, as well as 
from tlic wholt tspect, wc give more credit to a writer who professes to have been 
an eye-witness, and asserts that time was no battle, unless one at the latter place • 
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ping one formed the greatest difficul- 
ty under winch it laboured. There 
was no deficiency, indeed, of the ne- 
cessary mateiief, but there was an 
absence of any living instruments, by 
which it should have been move i 
7 he Greeks, who weie the only sail- 
ors m the cm pne, having all disap- 
peared, left no lcsource for manning 
tlic impel lal navy In tins extrenu- 
* ty, vHiious shifts wuc resorted to 
A few Barbary sailors weie found 
and employed r i he boatmen on the 
canal of Constantinople weie then 
pressed into the service A ceitam 
nurnbei of dcsciters from the kuro- 
penii navies, who had repined to 
C onstiintniople, w t re induced b^high 
pay and puvilcges to^o "ooaid 
Iheie being still a "great blank, a 
number of the tioops newly levied 
foi the land service, weie thrust on 
board, and obliged to practise sea- 
manship as the} best could Still 
the vast mass was little more than a 
body without a soul, and had nothing 
in its supcnoi foicc which could en- 
able it to cope with the vast supe- 
riority of skill and address on the 
pait of then adversaries 7 he com- 
mand was mtiusted to an able mm, 
newly laised to the situation of Cap- 
tain Pacha , bur, as the accounts fiom 
tany ina lepicsented the state of af- 
laiis ^ uigent, md picssed the send- 
ing of vessels to convey the tioops 
destined ag unst Samos, 7 ombtk Zadc, 
the second in command, was sent 
forw aid with a sq uadi on of two ships 
of the line, three laige fngates, and 
five transports 7 he Captain Pacha 
pioimsed speedily to follow in per- 
son lombek Zade appeals to have 
been a peison of very mferioi cou- 
tage and capac ity He spi nt neai ly 

a foitmglft m coasting along the Bos- 
phorus Passing Cape JSigeum on the 
iyth May, he descried the numerous 
flotilla of the Giecks, but made no 


movements to attack it ; while they, 
on the other hand, contented them- 
selves with following the track of the 
Turkish fleet, and watching its course. 
The Turkish admnal continued to 
move slowly along the coast, till he 
arrived in the anchorage of My tilene. 
Disconcerted then at seeing and hear* 
ing nothing of the Captain Pacha, 
he took the extraordinary measure of 
sending back a seventy-four to the 
Dardanelles, to inquire after the rest 
of the fleet 77ie captain set sail 
with fear and ti enabling, but, on en- 
tering the strait which separates My- 
tilenc from the mam land, lie was 
agieeably sui prised not to discover 
a single hostile sail He was not 
awaie that the Gieek squadron kept 
itself carefully concealed behind the 
numerous rocks by which this chan- 
nel is bordered In tins ambush they 
remained till they saw the ship so 
far advanced, that it could no longer 
receive sure our from the rest of the 
fleet A signal being thtn given, 
they weie all in motion, and four of 
the most active weie soon in close 
put suit 7 he Tui kish captain, struck 
with alarm, instead of making for the 
open sea, where everything would 
have been m his favour, had the in- 
credible stupidity to thiow lnmself 
into the Gulf of Adiamyti, which 
scarcely afloided secure navigation 
for large merchant vessels I he ship 
soon ran aground on a spot whence, 
fiom its bulk and un wield mess, it 
could not be extucated for several 
clays It remained motionless, ex- 
posed to the attack of the pursuing 
squadron 17ie Greeks w eic thus en- 
abled to escape the terrible discharge, 
which would have ensued fiom thear- 
tilleiy langed along its sidts Divi- 
ding themselves into two parts, placed 
at opposite ends, they duected theu 
file* at once against the poop and the 
stern, where there^were only one or 
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two guns to answer them The huge 
vessel agitated itself like a whale un- 
der the multiplied strokes of the har- 
poon. All its artillery on both sides 
was funously discharged, as it its 
meie sound rolling through empty 
air could have intimidated the Greeks 
An attempt was also made to reach 
them with musketry, but those skil- 
ful manners kept bey raid its leach 
They maintained an unremitting fire, 
which laked the vessel from end to 
end The Tuiks maintained the com- 
bat with frantic courage, till the ship 
was completely perforated with balls, 
its masts cracking, its deck covered 
with dead , when they set up fright- 
ful howlings, and demanded, that the 
boats should be launched, that they 
might make for the shore The boats 
were launched, but the fnc being still 
kept up, many of them were sunk, 
and it is not supposed that of one 
thousand men, of which the crew ori- 
ginally consisted, two hundred evei 
reached land Tile captain, before 
leaving the vessel, having failed m an 
attempt to blow it up, set it on flic 
in numerous places, and it was con- 
sumed to ashes No sooner did the 
Turkish admiral, still at anchor in 
the road ot Mytilene, receive intelli- 
gence of this catastrophe, than, in- 
stead of seeking to avenge the loss, 
he thought only ot his own safety, 
and resolved on making the best of 
his way back to the Dardanelles In 
passing through the channel of My- 
tilcnc, he descried the four Greeks 
employed m dragging up the cannon 
of his lost ship ; but, far from his 
thinking of attacking them, notwith- 
standing Ins vast superiority, they 
commenced a pursuit of him, fiom 
which he fled with all speed , and, 
considering himself too happy to 
avoid any rencounter, never slacken- 
ed sail, till he found himself udder 
the cannon ot the cattles of Asia 


This victory was celebrated with 
unbounded exultation m all the shores 
and havens of Greece Thus easily, 
with then flotilla, to have discomfit- 
ed the grand imperial fleet of the 
empire, seemed almost to renew the 
glory of then ancestors, when they 
vanquished, at Salanus and Mycale, 
the navies of the great king They 
deemed themselves now the undis- 
puted masteis of the sea, and ‘Wfuaf 
to any enterprise, the success of which 
could be attended with benefit to the 
gencial cause. Ip this view, their 
eyes were attracted by the coasts of 
Asia Minor, which, even amid their 
decline, were still fertile and popu- 
lous-and contained st veral commer- 
cial ct£:* of unreal importance 

No modern 1 city lias risen more 
rapidly to such a height of prosperi- 
ty, as A 1 vali, 01 Cydorua, situated oil 
a little bay in the Gulf of Achamyti. 
Ecu ty yeai s ago, it was a mei e fish- 
ing village, inhabited by a mixture 
of Turks and Checks, who weie en- 
gaged in continu il conflicts with ea< h 
other Economos, a Greek native, 
having insinuated himself into the 
favour of some individuals who were 
all powerful at Constantinople, had 
the address, not only to obtain for 
himself the government of the place, 
but a firman, by which no Turk was 
to reside there in any official capa- 
city. This happy immunity drew 
lrom all parts of the empire the mem- 
bers of tins nation, who were suftei- 
mg undci persecution, but who here 
d w elt m security, and carried on with- 
out interruption their industrious 
pursuits Cydonia also shared m Us 
full extent the general commeicial 
prosperity of the nation It thus at- 
tained a population of 4*0,000 inha- 
bitants, had established laige manu- 
factures of oil, leather, and soap, and 
carried on a very extensive trade 
It had become a soil of capital ol the 
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Greeks ; and the college, founded 
theie in 1803 , was the most distin- 
guished in Asia On the approach 
of the troubles, the Pat ha of Boursa, 
within whose jur.sdiction the place 
was, sent a doips of 600 men, to 
guard against any sudden landing, 
'ihe inhabitants, ho vi evci, unatcus - 4 
tomed to such occupants, and to then 
tumultuary licence, io*e and drove 
-them nut lleicupon the Pacha sent 
a body of 6000 , which overpoweicd 
all resist me c, and forcibly occupied 
the pnncipal positions of the place 
Amid these conflicts, the principal 
inhabitants hastily sought refuge 111 
the small island of Moscoms*i at the 
mouth of the bay, wlnthci the Turks 
were unable to follow - ^ was 

also sent to the GieCtmi fleet, then 
hovering near Smyrna, but which 
immediately preferred tins as a nioie 
undent call. I11 the moining of the 
15 th June, the bay appeal eel eovu- 
ed with numcious baiks filled with 
ti oops I he Tuiks eiideavourt'd to 
]n event the landing, by occupying m 
foice«ill the houses hoi tiding on the 
quay, but thru efforts proved vain 
against the Greek utilleiy , and, af- 
tei a deeper ite 1 esistance 111 tlie sti eet> 
and houses, they wtic finally obliged 
to yield to the supc 1 101 lty of n umbels 
and valoui. Befoic evacuating the 
eity, they set hit to it in moic than 
twenty places Lht flames, favoured 
by a violent wind, laputly spread, 
and eveiy cfloit was vainly made to 
stop the devouimg conflagration In 
two days, Cydoma was no more 
That splendid city of the Greeks pre- 
sented only a heap of ashes 'J he 
Turks avenged themselves by pilla- 
ging the adjacent villages, and car- 
rying off the inhabitants into slaveiy 
The population of the city weie con- 
veyed aw ayby the( h ecks,w ith all then 
movable effect*, and wcie distribu- 
ted in the islands and 111 the Moiea 


The dismal result of this expedi- 
tion pioved to the Gieeks that they 
were proceeding on an ci roneous sys- 
tem, in attempting to form establish- 
ments on the mam land of Asia Mi- 
nor That region contained a nu- 
merous and warlike population, fa- 
natically attached to the Mussulman 
faith These now ponied down in 
vast ci owds upou the coast, demand- 
ing the means of tiansporting them- 
selves to the islands, wheie they 
might bathe themselves in the blood 
of the infidels The catastrophe of 
Cydomainflamed the passionsol these 
baibarous hoides, and placed all the 
Asiatic Christians 111 the most awful 
and alaiming situation 

Smyrna, the capital of Asia Minoi, 
and the commercial metropolis of the 
etnpiie, could not long escape those 
violent igitations. Its situation was 
the nioie clitic il, fioni being the ren- 
dezvous of all the levies made 111 the 
interior, to be employed against the 
islands The admin isti at ion, indeed, 
kept them caiefully encamped with- 
out the city, and excited it«elf, with 
veiy considerable diligence, to pre- 
serve internal tranquillity Then vi- 
< mity, however, and the lavages com- 
mitted by them 111 the surrounding 
districts, kept up a contmu d appre- 
1k nsion The crowds of Gieeks, who 
embarked at Smyrna, both fiom the 
city itself and the mterioi distncts, 
expressed and spi eacBhen own alai m, 
and fed the irritation of the Mussul- 
mans, who suspected them as going 
to join the insurrection In such de- 
licate circumstances, the slightest ac- 
cident, a momenta! y quanel between 
the governor ancMhe Trench ambas- 
sadoi , a single gun discharge d 111 tile 
stiects, spiead universal dismay, and 
cliove crowds of the inhabitants to 
take lefuge in the neighboring 
mountains No actu il violence, how- 
ever, ensued till the month of May, 
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when single murders began to be com- 
mitted The band‘> m the vicinity, be- 
ing straitened for provisions, and ha- 
ving exhausted the < ouutry, stole into 
the city, and plundeied a number of 
the shops Once, upou a false alarm, 
a dreadful tumult Most , all the houses 
in a particular quaiter ueie sacked, 
and about twenty Greeks mmdered 
The alarm of the Gretas was now un- 
bounded , all to whom it was possible 
had already left Smyrna, and about 
*2000 sought shelter m the quarter of 
the French Consul Authority, how- 
ever, was still maintained, and the tu- 
mult confined to individual and tian- 
sient impulses, till news at rived of the 
destruction of the Turkish vessel in 
the Gulf of Adramyti The fury of 
the Turks then rose to tht highest 
pitch United in a body, they scoured 
the stieets, putting all whom thiy 
nut to the sword It was m the mid- 
dle of a night, when their passions had 
been wotted up to this state of fren- 
zy, that the additional accounts arrived 
of the combat and fate of Cydoma 
Smyrna, next morning, became one 
scene of blood and massacre , neither 
age nor sex were spared , not content 
with slaughtering their unhappy vic- 
tims, they mutilated and disfigured 
the lifeless bodies I he infuriate crowd 
rushed to the consular residences of 
Russia and France, demanding that 
the unhappy Greeks who had taken 
refuge there, should be delivered up 
to them ; and, on refusal, force would 
have been employed, bad not several 
armed vessels been brought up m front 
of them Soon all Smyrna became 
like a field after a battle, strewed with 
dead, and through which bands of mur- 
dt rers still wandu ed in search of further 
victims, that were no longer to be 
found Still thirbting for blood, they 
hastened to the JMuUth, or chief of the 
Mahometan religion, and demanded, 
with loud cries, a hilam> or permission 
to set the city on fiie, that they anight 


force all the Greeks to come out, and 
be massacred The venerable pontiff 
and magistrate, indignantly refusing 
their dtmand, was struck, and fell be- 
neath their daggers. The Ayan-ba- 
chi, or chief of police, and several other 
office -s, who attempted to resist them, 
"suffered the same fate , while the cow- 
ardly Pacha, hiding himself m his 
house, left them undisturbed masters 
of the city 

The anarchists, after striking these 
tei i lble blow s, suddenly stopped short. 
They gave up all thought of the me- 
ditated enormities; and, finding the 
power in their hands, began to use it 
for the protection of the city. An end 
was put to bloodshed, and some kind 
of rt^£jl^ r police established But just 
as Smyrna w«r -beginning to breathe, 
the plague, too natural a consequence 
of the bet ncs that had just passed, came 
to complete her calamities 

T he. fate of Scala Nova was, if pos- 
sible, still znoie disastrous than that of 
Smyrna This city, which, though on 
a mtch smaller scale, was tolerably 
rich and prosperous, enjoyed a lot pe- 
culiarly fortunate It was governed 
by Elez Aga, a chief far superior to 
the rtst of Ins countrymen in equity 
and humanity. Under him, person 
and pi operty were respected, and equal 
justice rendered to Turks and Greeks 
He had not, however, influence or 
energy sufficient to restrain the hordes 
of tumultuary militia, who poured in 
from the interior, for the purpose of 
being employed against Samos. That 
island is separated from Scala Nova 
only by a narrow strait, aci oss which, 
however, the Turks had not skill suffi- 
cient to transport an army, till the ar- 
rival of the fleet, which was in vain 
expected. The troops, meantime, suf- 
fering many privations, and Seeing be- 
fore their eyes a rich city, partly in- 
habited by Greeks, eagerly sought 
permission to plunder. They first en- 
tered m small parties, then in greater 
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numbers, and at length a general sack 
of all the Greek quarters of the city 
took place, not without including some 
of the Mussulman population When 
they had finished, they set fire to it 
at several pomes, and the Turkish in- 
habitants being unable thoroughly to 
protect their own quaiters, a great 
part of bcala Nova was reduced to 
ashes. Having achieved this exploit, 
-the troops, now set loose from all dis- 
cipline, broke up, and returned to their 
homes, without inquiring farther as to 
the objects of their expedition 
Meanwhile, the Porte bestirred them- 
selves to put forth again ihcir squa- 
dron, which had returned to them in 
so shameful a plight The whole fleet, 
consisting of thirty-two -now 

sailed, under the comrtiuiRl of the Cap- 
tain Pacha, and directed its course, in 
two divisions, towards Samos The 
Greeks merely followed its traces, and 
kept tlu.nsclvts in piesencc, without 
either attacking or being attacked 
The Turks attempted to disembark 
some troops at Samos, but, as the party 
which commenced the landing were im- 
mediately cut oft by the brave lsland- 
eis, they dtsisted from the attempt 
After remaining about a month in pre- 
sence of the Greek fleet, without any 
movement, they weighed anchor, and 
sailed towards Rhodes Meantime, the 
authorities at Smyrna had been busy 
au embarking troops on board some 
merchant vessels, to act in concert with 
the fleet, thinking bmyrna happy m 
being delivered from their presence 
Such, however, was the tardiness of 
their movements, that the fleet was al- 
ready set sail, and they attempted to 
follow it under the guard of only two 
or three small armed vessels This ad- 
vantage was immediately c&pn d by the 
Greeks, tfho bore down and attacked 
them The Turks employed with cou- 
rage their feeble means of resistance, 
but, being soon overpowered, they 
threw themselves into tin lr boats, and 


gained the land, after having set the 
squadron on fire This action being 
reported through Greece, and over all 
Europe, as a general victory over the 
Ottoman fleet, spread over their arms 
an illusory lustre, which, however, was 
not unproductive of some advantage 
* to the cause 

At Rhodes, the Turks met with a 
squadron sent hy the Pacha of Egypt, 
as well as with some vesstls fiom Tu- 
nis and Algiers Thus reinforced, they 
made sail for the coasts of the Morea 
The Giccks hawng made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to employ firc-slnps 
against them, were sei/ed with a panic, 
and dispersed each to their respective 
ports The Ottomans, without at- 
tempting to pursue, proccedtd along 
the coast of the Morea, victualled 
anew Coron and Modon, and went on 
to Pievesa Hue they extricated a 
fleet, commanded by the Captain Bey, 
which was blockaded by the Greeks, 
who letned on thur approach- The 
united squadrons then entered the Gulf 
of Eepanto, where the) discovered six 
Hydriote vessels so enclosed between 
them and the land, as to be unable to 
gain the open sea The Greeks were 
quickly worsted, and two of their ves- 
stls dtbtioycd, while the remaining 
four sought refuge in the road of Ga- 
laxidi As this port, howiver, had no 
defences, they weie obliged to aban- 
don these vessels on the approach of 
the enemy, who took them, with a 
number of smaller craft, and reduced 
the town of Galaxidi to ashes Proud 
of this trifling achievement, the Ot- 
toman admiral considered himself as 
having made a brilliant campaign, and 
determined to rtturTi to the Bosphorus 
After rounding the Morta, he passed 
close to the island of Tino , the inhabit- 
ants of wlrch, struck with dismay, fled 
into the interior , but the hostile fleet, 
earned forward by a rapid gale, did 
not eVen attempt to laud On the 
22d of October, if entered the Bos- 
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phorus, making a parade of the small 
number of Greek vessels which it had 
taken, and the sides of which weie 
adorned with a number of Greeks sus- 
pended by the hair The populace of 
Constantinople, to whom 6uch specta- 
cles were always agreeable, applauded , 
but the Sultan, on inquiring into the 
particulars of the expedition, was so 
ill satisfied, that he disgraced the Cap- 
tain Pacha and several of his officers 

However favourable and satisfactory 
these operations were, it was in the 
Morea, and in Thessaly, that the ques- 
tion was to be decided, whether the 
Greeks were to be again a people ? 
Having, therefore, surveyed the mari- 
time and insular campaign, as well as 
that unfortunate one which opened on 
the Danube, we are ready to take a 
connected view of the transactions on 
that mam and decisive theatre ol con- 
flict 

After the first enthusiasm had sub- 
sided, and when the Porte, rccovenng 
from its surprise, began to muster its 
strength, the Greeks could not but 
feel their inadequate means to meet the 
force of a great empire, roused by fa- 
naticism to a sort of pieternatural en- 
ergy 1 he Morea, Thessaly, and West- 
ern Greece, could not contain above a 
million of inhabitants, and these, when 
they attempted to form an army, had 
few arms, no discipline, none of the 
supplies and resources of war For- 
tunately the chief attention of the 
Turkish armies was engrossed, in the 
first instance, by the operations on the 
Danube. A small interval was thus 
allowed to prepare, in the course of 
which, resources came in from several 
quarters The teri 6r inspired by 1 ui k- 
ish cruelty, produced, as alieady ob- 
served, an immense emigration from 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and all the 
coasts of Asia Minor. The fugitives, 
being at first accumulated in the small 
islands, appeared in danger of perish- 
ing by famine, bfot, when thi*e was 


time to distubute them through the 
several territories of Greece, they 
brought a large accession to her po- 
pulation and resources A great pro- 
portion, destitute of any regular sub- 
sistence or employment, were ready to 
enter the ranks of the army ; while 
those who preferred pacific occupa- 
tions, filled the void left by the na- 
tives who had joined the standard of 
msuriection At the same time, a high- 
enthusiasm was kindled in Western Eu- 
rope, at the promised revival of the 
existence and glories of Greece The 
mighty wais which had shaken that 
region, lift still an internal heaving and 
agitation, which sought for vent The 
bold and romantic spirit of the Ger- 
man^fg/jid here a quite congenial 
cause. In iTnice, the disbanding of 
the imperial army left many who were 
ready to seek m a foreign theatre ad- 
vancement and employment. Of the 
numbers who flocked with these views 
to the Grttk standaid, many weie se- 
verely disappointed Instead of regu- 
lar piofessional employment, and of 
those accommodations, and even luxu- 
ries, to which our tioops are now ac- 
cubtomed, they found a mere barba- 
rous crowd, without pay, clothes, or 
even food, except wdiat their own shifts 
could procure. Many were soon dis- 
gusted, and returned to Europe, where 
they spread the most unfavourable re- 
ports of the Gietks and their cause 
But others, supported by a genuine 
enthusiasm, braved every hardship, and 
not only fought themselves, but im- 
parted some portion of then own mi- 
litary skill and discipline to these tu- 
multuaiy levies. 

The Morea, which formed the main 
theatre of action, was m so far favour- 
ably situated, that the outer distnets 
of Thessaly and Macedonia? bioke the 
first force of Turkish invasion , and it 
leached the isthmus of Corinth only 
in shattered fragments The Greeks 
were theiefore unopposed m the firtt 
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instance, unless by the garrisons of the 
fortresses, which were numerous in a 
country that had been long the thea- 
tre of warfare between the Porte and 
the Venetians They were in very bad 
condition, indeed, but they were not 
the less imprcgnablt against the total 
want of all means of legular siege on 
the part of the assailants The Greeks, 
however, weie masters of the whole 
i?pen country, and of all the unforti- 
fied towns Among these were Argos 
and Calamata, where Senates were form- 
ed, composed of the fading men in the 
country. At the same time, they found 
themselves numerous enough to lay 
siege to the fortresses of Napoli de 
Malvasia, Navann, Tripolizr®, and^Pa- 
tras. These sieges, mdet^f only 

loose blockades, formed by crowds of 
half-armed peasants, who strolled about 
the ramparts, tiring shots at random 
Thus, however, they confined to their 
fortresses the Turkish troops, who, as 
they had no allies in the country to 
assist in throwing in provisions, were* 
soon reduced to considerable straits 
Patras was the first scene of active 
operations The Aichbishop Germa- 
no, combining the sword with the mi- 
tre, had placed himself: at the head of 
a large body of his militant flock 
r Ihe Turkish Aga defended himself 
with skill and vigour, so that the place 
was exposed to danger only by the 
extreme zeal of the Governor of Co- 
rinth, who, supposing it in real dis- 
tress, sent a detachment to reinforce 
the garrison This body, as it arrived in 
sight of Patras, was surrounded, over- 
powered, and entirely cut to pieces 
The Turkish troops beheld this disas- 
ter of their comrades , they heai d the 
shouts, and songs of joy, which echoed 
during the whole night in the Greek 
camp. These circumstances struck 
them with discouragement and dismay, 
while they worked up the minds of 
the Hellenes to the daring purpose of 
•next day attempting to storm the fort- 


ress. Animated by a sort of preter- 
natural courage, they rushed upon the 
batteries of the enemy, and, bursting 
open the gates, made their way into 
the place A terrible combat was 
maintained in the streets and houses ; 
but, at length, after dreadful slaughter 
on both 6ides, the 'J urks retired into 
the citadel, and left the Greek army 
mastci s of the t»wn Wondrous, how- 
ever, aie the vicissitudes of barbarous 
warfare The victors, intoxicated with 
success, lost all fear, and gave them- 
selves up to inconsiderate joy. This 
was soon espied by the Turkish chief, 
who fell upon them in the middle of 
the night, and Forced them to evacuate 
the place with total loss and discomfi- 
ture Germano had only time to cause 
the town to be fired m different places ; 
m consequence of which, he had the 
dismal satisfaction of seeing it reduced 
to ashes 

After this disaster, a considerable 
dispersion to6k place m the Greek 
army, and Germano was obliged to 
retire By the month of July, how- 
vei, he had reassembled and reinforced 
lus bauds, and was able again to inarch 
to the attack of Patras tor undis- 
ciplined troops to attempt storming 
the citadel, now bettci fortified than 
ever, seemed a most hopeless under- 
taking ; but the governor, trusting to 
the precipitous character of the rock 
on one side, had left it without any 
defence but that of nature* The agile 
mountaineers, taking advantage ot a 
stormy night, made their way up these 
formidable steeps, and burst on the 
astonished garrison The place was 
soon taken, and only a few Turks made 
their escape by sea to Leganto After 
gaining, however, this important ad- 
vantage, the Gieeks were so careless 
m keeping it, that Jussuf Pasha, ha- 
ving entered the Pcloporfnesus with 
4000 or 5000 men, and pushed into 
Patras, found it unguarded, and letook 
it without resistance , nor have the 
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Greeks ever since been able to regain 
this nnpoitant place 

At the first commencement of the m- 
sui rcctiori, the Gretks had been luad- 
ed by Colocotroni, Mauro Michale, the 
Archbishop Gennano, and the Monk 
Gregorys, and afiy ptrson of talents 
and note who happened to be at hand 
About the beginning of July, how- 
ever, a new and moie dignified person- 
age appeared on the scene 1 his was 
Demetrius Ipsilanti, the younger bro- 
ther of Alexander Demetrius, full of 
the claims of his house to the thione 
of the east, demanded the chief com- 
mand, as his right in the room of his 
absent brother, whom he almost an- 
nounced as the future Emperor Such 
claims were not found to suit the views 
of the rising republic , but his name, 
and the lustre which btill surrounded 
the enterpnze of his brother, induced 
the Gi etks to invest him with the title 
of Generalissimo of the Morea '[ his 
arrangement was of great advantage to 
the cause. Demetrius, though young, 
was a man of cultivated mind and en- 
larged views , he aided greatly in com- 
bining into one plan the hitherto de- 
sultory and merely local efiorts of the 
insurrection At the same time he la- 
boured, with slow but gradual suc- 
cess, to impart to his barbarous coun- 
trymen some portion of civili/ation, 
and to infuse into their proceedings a 
measure at least of that humanity w hich 
characterizes the system of modern 
warfare 

Soon after the arrival of Demetrius, 
the Hellenic arms were crowned with 
their first permanent success 'I he 
castle of Napoli de Malvasia, having 
been closely invested since the begin- 
ning of the insurrection, was reduced 
to the last ixtremitus of famine Af- 
ter having consumed every species of 
food, t ven the viLst, which the place 
contained, they seemed at last disptfted 
rather to perish than to yield to the 
infuriate Greeks. * Demetrius, •how- 


ever, by pledging his honour, prevail- 
ed upon them to accept a very favour- 
able capitulation, by which the garri- 
son were to be transported to the coast 
of Asia 1 he Greeks, however, were 
too much disposed on these occasions 
to act m such a manner as to afflict 
their best friends Fired with the dead- 
liest antipathy against their oppressors, 
scarcely were the keys of the place 
delivered up to them, when they rusK- 
ed forward, to commence an indiscri- 
minate* massacre It was at the hazard 
of his own life, that Demetrius was 
able to save the 1 urkish garrison ; nor 
was be ab^t, though contrary to the 
provicionr of the treaty, to preserve 
the placf/rom general plunder At 
length- l \e K o^arnson wert embaiked, 
but the sailors, instead of conveying 
thtm, as promised, to the coast of 
Asia Minor, threw them on the little 
rock of Casso Nissi, wheie they must 
have perished, but foi the interposi- 
tion of Bomford, the Trench consul, 
who proc ured thcirconvcvance to Scala 
Nova About the same time, the fort 
of Navarius, on the eastern coast of 
Messuna, suritndtied, after a siege of 
four months A similar capitulation 
was granted, hut was equally ill ob- 
served Demetrius w'as so indignant 
at this repeated infraction of engage- 
ments, that he publicly threatened to 
desert altogether the cause of Greece 
These menaces stimulated the senates 
to form a general Cougicss of the Mo- 
rea, and the three islands, which con- 
stituted itself at Calamata, and did 
everything m its power, to invest him 
with the authority requisite to pre- 
serve discipline and subordination 
The Peloponnesians wen now able 
to turn their undivided attention to the 
most important object which thejjen- 
msula presented — the reduction of 
Tnpohz/a, lts'capital In this capa- 
city, as well as on account of the 
strength of its fortifications, it had 
been the common centre, to which all 
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the most opulent and distinguished 
Turks resorted for refuge, and lodged 
their treasures, as in a plaee or secu- 
rity The population was thus swell- 
ed to about *36, 000 men, a large pro- 
portion of which were m arms Nazir 
Biy, the governor, considered himself 
m ftiU security Besides the strength * 
of the gainson, the place was sur- 
rounded by fortifications, which, how- 
ever imperfect, were completely proof 
against the Greeks, notwithstanding 
the acquisition of battering cannon, 
which they had recently made at Mal- 
vasia and Nevanus The scarcity of 
provisions, though begifcaing to be 
somewhat felt, wasexpecteoko be soon 
relieved by the Ottoman fb§t, which 
was already crui/mg in ^flV^e seas 
Amid this security however, danger 
was corning from an unfmeseui and 
unsuspected point One quarter of the 
fort was held by about 'iOOO Alba 
mans, a race muicd to ticachcry, and 
who, feeling little oi no zeal in the 
Turkish su vice, ueic soon tired of 
the toils and pi nation* to which their 
present situation exposed them It is 
believed, that, under the influence of 
these motives, they enteied into an en- 
gagement with the Greek eommandeis, 
to deliver up the place, upon being 
merely allowed to march off with their 
arms and baggage On the evening 
of the 5th of October, a select body 
of Greeks suddenly sealed the ram- 
parts at this point, and hoisted the 
standard of liberty Amid the dismay 
occasioned by this spectacle, Coloco- 
trom and Mauro Michale succeeded in 
forcing their way into the city, and 
turning against it the cannon of its 
own bat f tilts The place was now 

-la ken ^J but the Turks, as usual, still 
maintained a terrible resistance in every 
stree't and m every house The as- 
sailants were repeatedly forced to make 
their way by setting fire to the houses , 
and, by* the light of these flames, the 
•contest was prolonged throughout the 


night The triumph of the Greeks 
was at length complete , but a fatal 
scene followed, over which liberty and 
humanity must seek to draw a veil It 
is impossible to deny or to palliate 
atrocities, which the enemies of the 
Greeks made to rewound throughout 
Lurope , yet it is but fan to remark, 
that the capture of a city by storm 
can scarcely be«made, even by a civil- 
ized army, without serious excesses ; 
the soldiers claiming, even by the laws 
of war, an almost unbounded licence. 
In the present instance, the Greeks 
were goaded, not only by the terrible 
wrong! already enumerated, but they 
hid recently seen eighty of their 
priests, that had been detained m the 
fortress as hostages, inhumanly put to 
deith Trie highest estimate of those 
who perished is eight thousand, not 
quite a fourth of the supposed ■popu- 
lation, though it is added, we fear 
with truth, that a proportion were of 
a sex and age which ought to have 
exempted them fiom every species of 
outrage , and that death, i i many in- 
stances, was aggravated by torture. 
It asserted to have been the last 
very fiagnut instance of this nature ; 
the troops becoming thenceforth more 
amenable to the voice of their chiefs, 
whien continually urged a more civil- 
ized and humane system of warfare 
The taking of IVipoliz/a formed a 
new era m the history of the contest, 
and brought a great accession of re- 
source and consolidation to the rising 
state They found m it very consi- 
derable treasures, and an ample store 
of all the munitions of war Their 
troops, which before weie only irre- 
gular assemblages of half-armed pea- 
santry, could now be equipped m the 
full st)le of a regular army A gene- 
ral amelioration was observed in the 
whole aspect of the nation , and, from 
a horde of insurgent banditti, it began 
to acquire the character of a regular 
and civilized society 
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The troops rendered disposable by 
the reduction of Iripolizza, were di- 
rected partly upon Patras, and partly 
upon Corinth The silge of this last 
place was pusht d with peculiar vigour, 
on account of its forming, as it were, 
the key of the Morea, since its pos- 
session would, in a great measure, shut 
the peninsula against the invader The 
town had been repeatedly penetrated ; 
but the surrender of the citadel, named 
the Impregnable, formed the brilliant 
close of the present year The gene- 
ral Congress, which had been transfer- 
red from Argus to Epidaurus, was now 
removed to Corinth This body had 
just completed the plan of a general 
constitution for Greece, whu li was not, 
however, promulgated till the close of 
January in the following year 

Thus the campaigu m the Morea 
had been almost one continued train 
of success, which issued m the con- 
version of a tumultuary insurrection, 
into a regular and organized republic 
In the outer parts of Gieece, moie 
directly exposed to Turkish inroad, the 
scene had been much more chequered 
Athens, whose mighty name and mo- 
numents 6eemed to present almost en- 
tire the image of hei ancient glory, 
shared the earliest movements of the 
Greek nation In the beginning of 
May, the inhabitants, by a general ri- 
sing, drove the Turks out of the city, 
and obliged them to take refuge in 
the Acropolis Although this point 
could not be forced, yet the standard 
of liberty floated on the Pirseus, and 
a senate was installed, under the vene- 
rable title of Areopagus Presently 
the inhabitants of At tie a arming them- 
selves, to the number of about 8000, 
laid close siege to the Acropolis. These 
antique bulwarks presented an impreg- 
nablc front to the rude assailants ; but 
the continuance of the blockade had 
reduced it to considerable distfess, 
when, m the beginning of July, a 
Turkish division, under Omer Snout, 


succeeded, with difficulty, in penetra- 
ting through Thessaly The Greeks 
prepared themselves for a vigorous re- 
sistance , yet, on the first approach of 
the Turkish vanguard, they weie seized 
with one of those sudden panics to 
which raw troops are liable They fled 
in confusion, eithtr to the mountains, 
or to thtir ships Athens returned 
under the full dominion of the Turks, 
except that the flag of in depen demTO-. 
still waved in the Piraeus In the 
course of some months, however, the 
Turks, receiving no reinforcements, 
were gradually worn down by disease 
and partiaW.onflicts , while the Greeks 
rallied, s id were reinforced by thi lr 
victorioif j countrymen in Thi ssaly and 
thc^MoKca^Ihey were at length ena- 
bled to advance upon Athens m such 
force, that Omei judged it necessary 
to evacuate the town, and retire into 
the citadel r ] he Gicrks made despe- 
rate efforts to carry it , but, though 
they had established thtmsclves at the 
very foot of the parapet, they were 
unable to mount the rock, and were 
obliged to trust to blockade for the 
reduction of this post in this state 
of things, the year closed It is gra- 
tifying that the war at this point was 
marked by no violence or atrocity on 
either side At the instance of the 
British ambassador, the Porte had 
given directions, that the magnificent 
rums of Athens should, if possible, be 
kept entire. '] his dn ection was strict- 
ly observed ; and what was still more 
important, the laws of humanity were 
respected m all the combats which 
took place on the spot rendered sacred 
by the remains of Athens. 

That extensive territory, reaching 
from the Morea to Macedonia^ tv.!, 
was chiefly occupied by the ancient 
Thessaly, had made no delay m decla- 
ring for the cause of independence 
The wide plains, of which it was chief- 
ly composed, were traversed* in many 
parts by lofty chains, which afforded 
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favourable points for the operations of 
irregular infantry A chief here arose, 
exactly suited to the wants of this rude 
warfare. Odysseus, or, as we still 
translate it, Ulysses, notwithstanding 
his celebrated ndme, had been hitherto 
distinguished only as chief of a band 
of robbers, who haunted the moun- - 
tainous tracts between '1 hessaly and 
Albania In this character he might 
have lived and died, had not propi- 
tious fate given him a cause to defend, 
Ins exploits in which raised him to the 
rank of a hero As soon a9 the stand- 
ard of independence was raised, Ulys- 
ses was acknowledged as re .chief , and 
the numerous forces assembled under 
it, soon enabled him to ovcr^in nearly 
the whole of Thessaly, anrM'cV threaten 
Larissa, its capital, ibis territory, 
however, lay too near to the centre of 
Turkish power, to be abandoned to its 
fate Successive reinforcements were 
poured in from Macedonia and Rou- 
melia, which relieved the capital, and 
obliged Ulysses to take up a defensive 
position 1 he train of events is now 
indistinct and vanous The steeps of 
Tempt, of Parnassus, and of Pindes, 
once the chosen •‘eats of the Museo, now 
afforded a sacred refuge to the cham- 
pions of liberty Thermopylae again 
became the bulwark of Greece , and 
its defenders, if they could not alto- 
gether bar the passage of the invader, 
at least made him suffer such lo9S, as 
to cripple his subsequent exertion*. 

'I he close of the year found the Greeks 
masteis of the greater part of Thessa- 
ly ; they had reduced the citadel of 
I hebes, recovered Levadia, and began 
to place Larissa again in a state of 
alarm 

^■--■ Macedon ia. m -its plains, and m its 
mountains of Athos and Olympus, 
contained ’a numerous Greek popula- 
tion, which rose in arms as soon as the 
trumpet of liberty was heard to sound 
Having assembled a numerous force, 


they prepared to form the siege of Sa- 
lonica Phis city, enriched by an ex- 
tensive trade, particularly that carried 
on by land with the interior of Aus- 
tria, formed a sort of capital of modern 
Greece It is supposed to contain a po- 
pulation of 70,0()0so\ils fhccaptureof 
such a place would have been a decisive 
blow in favour of the cause The ene- 
my, however, made immediate exer- 
tions to avert this catastrophe. All 
the disposable troops were drawn from 
Roumelia ; the whole Mussulman po- 
pulation of Salonica were put under 
arms , even the Jews were induced, by 
their superior hatred of the Christians, 
to enlist for the first time under the 
banners of Mahomet 'I he Greeks, 
though still superior m number, yet, 
being ill armed, and wholly destitute 
of artilkry, could not resist the shock 
of the Ottoman force. They were de- 
feated with great slaughter m two 
successive actions, and finally obliged 
to take shelter in the peninsula of Cas- 
sandra, which they had fortified The 
Pacha, havmg attacked them m this 
position, was repulsed with loss, and 
obliged to give up the attempt. 

It was veiy difficult, however, for 
the Greeks to maintain themselves m 
a quarter at which all the reinforce- 
ments from the interior of Tuikey first 
arrived In the end of October, a large 
army was formed, and placed under 
the commaud of Mahommed, a new 
Pacha, possessed of uncommon vigour 
and energy This chief proceeded to 
attack the intrenched lines, with which 
they covered the peninsula On the 
£>th of November, the first assault waft 
given , but so obsUnate was the de- 
fence, that he was obliged # to retire m 
disorder On the 12th, however, he 
returned with fresh troops, particular- 
ly of horse After a desperate strug- 
gle, the line was forced, particularly by 
a charge of cavalry The Greeks then 
could no longer contend against supe- 
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rior numbers ; they made desperate at- 
tempts to defend the village of Cas- 
sandra, and several forts which they 
had erected , but this vain resistance 
tended only to prolong the slaughter 
Three thousand of tins unfortunate na- 
tion are supposed' to have perished in 
this dreadful combat , a vast number 
were taken, and sold as slaves m the 
market of Salonica , a Jew escaped by 
sea to bkiothos 

Ihe Pacha now turned his arms 
against Mount Athos called by the 
moderns Monte banto , to whose re- 
cesses a consid< rable poition of the 
Greeks, after their oiiginal dekat, had 
fled for shelter Before pi out ding to 
action, however, he made them an of- 
fer of being allowed to depart upon the 
payment of 2 j 0,0()() piastres The 
Greeks, though intrenched in vtry 
strong positions, were so overawed by 
the fate of then countrymen, that they 
accepted UK conditions, and hastened 
their retreat to more fortunate climes 
The Pacha, by a mixture of vigour and 
clemency, succeeded in putting down 
all the minor insurrectional move- 
ments ; and Macedonia was finally re- 
duced to a state of full submission to 
Turkish dominion 

The only remaining continental thea- 
tre of war was m Albania We have 
formerly seen how All, after bung re- 
duced to the last extremity had suc- 
ceeded in obliging the I urkish com- 
mander to raise the blockade of Jani- 
na, and to retire upon Arta , and had 
thus begun in some degree to retrieve 
his affairs. At the same time, a differ- 
ence arose between Ismail Pacha and 
the Suliotes, who demanded a greater 
measure of independence than he chose 
to consent to , and they were thus in- 
duced, if not to act m strict concert 
with him, at least to operate a diver- 
sion in his favour The Porte, mean- 
time, dissatisfied with the slow pro- 
gress of this war, called from the Pa- 


chalic of the Morea, Chourschid, Once 
Grand Vi/ier, and a chief of high re- 
putation They placed under his com- 
mand all the troops and Pachas in Ma- 
cedonia, Ihessaly, and Albania, and 
assured him of having 50,000 men at 
his disposal Chourschid made no de- 
* lay in assuming the command, and pro- 
ceeding to the theatre of action Ha- 
ving placed himself at the head of the 
troops, he was not long of driving back 
All into his own fortresses, Lethant- 
za, and the castle on the lake of Jani- 
na Just, however, as the old tyrant 
was reduced to\xtremity, the great 
Greek expi*sion burst forth , and the 
attention Chourbclud was distracted 
by the l>At?e of insurrection on every 
side AJ*j V second Piotcus, proclaim- 
ed himself tK^champion of liberty , it 
was even published, that he was ready 
to become a Christian, and to devote 
himself to defend and avenge this new 
faith The Greeks, however, mindful 
how their blood had flowed beneath 
the sword of this cruel and treacher- 
ous chief, declined, imprudently per- 
haps, to enter into any close combina- 
tion, or even to take any direct mea- 
sures for his relief They, theiefore, 
merely pursued their own private ends 
againBt the now common enemy, lea- 
ving him to reap the benefit as he best 
could 

The w hole nation of the Suliotes, so 
wtll known for the most desperate bra- 
very, weie now m aims They redu- 
ced Saloua, and were preparing to form 
the sieges of Arta and Prevt/a To 
lelieve these places, as well as to throw 
succours into Ihtssaly and the Morea, 
Chourschid was obliged to detach large 
portions of the force with whictuhe 
was acting against All He thus Mg* 
vented the Suliotes and their allies 
from effecting anything of import- 
ance , but, at the same time, he had 
his own operations crippled ; so that 
the greater part of the year passed in 
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mutual marches and movements, with- 
out any decisive result The confede- 
rates, however, benefited greatly by the 
arrival from the Morea of Alexander 
Mauro Cardato, a Greek of high fa- 
mily, and whose ancestors had reigned 
over Moldavia and Wallachia Though 
not possessed of much military expe- 
rience, he was a man of extensive in- 
formation, and great political address 
He had, therefore, a most beneficial in- 
fluence in combining and directing the 
varied elements, of which this western 
confederacy was composed Under his 
auspices, a senate, consisting of the 
principal inhabitants, was'^prmed, first 
at Suli, and then at UrachAri , and a 
communication for mutual \aid was 
formed with Thessaly Mail V Caida- 
to himself was afterwarde * <u3fed to the 
presidency of the General Legislative 
Senate of Greece 

Towards the close of the campaign, 
both parties seemed to determine upon 
performing some exploit of import- 
ance Chourschid, having obtained re- 
inforcements, pressed All so close, that, 
in the end of November, he became 
master of Letharitza, one of his two 
remaining fortresses, and left him only 
his last hold, the castle on the lake of 
Janina While he was busy in this un- 
dertaking, the confederates, on their 
side, were no less active They united 
all their forces to attack Arta, the 
most important sea-port on this coast 
It was defended by a large force, un- 
der the command of Hassan Bey, and 
of Ismail Pascho Bey, who had been 
now long employed in this quarter 
The Turkish troopB came out and gave 
battle, which was most furiously Con- 
tested The left wing of the Greeks 
was n early overwhelmed by the nu- 
"Ine rouS*^ verify of Hassan, but the 
right Wing, being victorious, came to 
its aid, and finally decided the battle 
in their favour Next day, they made a 
general attack m the town ; find, though 
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the Turks defended themselves with 
the greatest obstinacy in the streets 
and houses, the desertion of a body of 
Albanians turned the day entirely 
against them, and they were obliged 
to retreat into the citadel The Greeks, 
having received some reinforcements, 

« >and having u nsuccessfully offei ed terms, 
hesitated not to undertake the storm 
of that fortress It was tolerably strong, 
and well defended by cannon , but the 
assailants had established themselves so 
close to the rampart, that the artillery 
could not play with effect. The two 
Greek chiefs, Kanghos and Hiscos, 
placing themselves at the head of their 
troops, scaled the heights, and hoisted 
the ensign of the cross on both sides 
of the fort The dtfencc was still des- 
perate , but the place was finally car- 
ried, a great part of the garrison put 
to the sword, and the rest made pri- 
soners The Greeks, unable to forget 
old enmities, treated very ill the Al- 
banians who had come over to them in 
the course of this conflict , and, by this 
repetition bf a similar conduct after the 
siege of Tnpolizza, imprudently cut 
the thread of an alliance which mighty 
have proved of the gi eatest benefit to* 
the cause The present campaign was 
terminated by this exploit, destined to 
be followed, in the commencement of 
next year, by othei events still more 
critical 

Having thus traced the varied for- 
tunes of continental Greece, we have 
now only to notice some detached in- 
sular theatres of war. The principal 
was Candia The Candiot Mussulmen 
were distinguished, beyond all the other 
Ottoman subjects, bv an excess of bi- 
gotry and ferocity. *The unfortunate 
Greeks, who inhabited the* cities and 
sea-ports of this large island, were 
held in the most cruel thraldom, and 
exposed to eveiy species of outrage 
In the interior, however, there was 
quite a diflerent Greek race, called the 
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Sfacchiotes, who occupied the moun- 
tains and high plains, and subsisted by 
pasturage and hunting Bi ave,and con- 
stantly armed, they maintained a 1 ude 
and simple independence, in which the 
Turks were obliged to acquiesce Nei- 
ther of thisi classes shewed at fir»t any 
disposition to share the gcncril move- k 
ment of the nation The Greeks of the 
cities were bent to the dust by the 
bondage under which they groaned , 
their spirits, broken by slavery, had not 
energy enough to make any attempt to 
effect their own deliverance The bfac- 
chiotes again, so long as they were left 
unmolested in the possession of then 
native plains and hills, made little in- 
quiry as to what was passing m other 
parts of the empire The tyrannical 
rashness of the government broke this 
tranquillity The general order, issued 
at the beginning of the revolution, to 
disarm dll the Greeks m the empire, 
reached Crete only about the beginning 
of June , and it was put in execution 
without difficulty, m regard to those 
inhabiting the towns and sea-coast 
The Turks, however, had the teme- 
rity to attempt its enforcement also 
against the Sfacchiotes Notice was 
sent tp the chiefs of their tribes, that 
all the arms in their possession should 
be brought to certain appointed places, 
under pain of the severest chastisement 
The Sfacchiotes made at first a cour- 
teous excuse, representing, that the ex- 
ecution of this decree was impossible, 
or at least fatal to them ; that, without 
arms, they could not defend themselves 
against the wild beasts with which all 
their quarters were infested This re- 
ply was met by reiterated menaces, 
unless the mandate of the Porte was 
immediately complied with Fire was 
now struck into the Sfacchiotes , they 
communicated with each other, and de- 
termined to vindicate by their arms 
thcmsclvos, the continued possession 
of them The Mussulmen met them, 


but were defeated with great slaugh- 
tei , and in a short time Canea, and 
all the towns in the island, were close- 
ly blockaded, and were kept m that 
state through the rest of the year, 
without either the Turks being able 
to relieve, or the Greeks to reduce, any 
one of them 

C) prus, the ancient seat of the plea- 
sures diul graces, was still distinguish- 
ed by the indolent and voluptuous cha-/ 
raettr of its inhabitants The Turks 
and Greeks, who were here nearly in — 
equal number, lived m a state of union 
unknown in other part either of the 
1 .lands oi>ontinent. There w r a9 every 
appearai/Ce, therefore, that the storm, 
which t,,^s desolating the rebt of the 
empire, ^\ s ould pass over their heads 
It came Upon them, however, from an 
unexpected quarter The Pachas of 
Syria, dreading a lebellion in Cyprus, 
sinulai to that of Samos and Candia, 
collected a force of 12,000 men, and 
thre w it upon the island These troops, 
either old soldiers of Dijezzar, or ban- 
ditti from the bordering Arab deserts, 
arrived m full confidence of having an 
opportunity to satiate themselves with 
blood and plunder. They soon began 
to commit individual assassination, and 
acts of rapine , and, finding that the 
Aga had not firmness to punish these, 
gradually went into a system of indis- 
criminate pillage The Greeks were 
not only robbed, but treated with every 
species of outrage, and murdered on 
the slightest provocation. Peculiar 
enmity was shewn towards their priests, 
the objects of their highest veneration. 
These excesses, which began at Larmi- 
ca, were spread to Neiosia and Tama- 
gusta,by detachments, which soon exci- 
ted the original Mussulman garnsop ato 
imitate their enormities i nuHjyprus^ 
merely in consequence of its passive 
and unoffending character, continued, 
during the whole year, a prey to the 
greatest calamities Rhodes expenen- 
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ced a fate nearly Bimilar ; and theTurks, 
in general, seemed studious to show, 
that a still more dreadful fate awaited 
those who passively submitted, than 
others who opposed the most violent 
and determined resistance. 

While all the mountains, 9eas, and 
islands of Greece, were the theatre of 
fierce and terrible conflict, thq Divan 
was agitated by negotiations involving 
the deepest interests of the empire 
These were viewed with intense an- 
xiety by Greece, and by all Europe 
On them was suspended the ques- 
tion, whether Russia “v^s to avail her- 
self of a crisis so oppot J me to her 
ambition, when, by joining^ her arms 
to those of the Greeks, sin vnight, it 
was supposed, march almo® ^unresisted 
to the Ottoman capital This deci- 
sion seemed the more probable, ab 
she manifested, in the first instance, 
the highest indignation at the out- 
rages offered to the Greeks, and to 
that religion which she shared with 
them 'J he Baron Strogonoff, who 
seemed in these respects even to go 
beyond the views of his master, ad- 
dressed remonstrance upon remon- 
strance, to which the Poitc returned 
only haughty answers, justifying its 
own proceedings, and reproaching 
Russia with the protection which she 
granted to the fugitive rcvolters. The 
fulfilment of the treaties respecting the 
Greeks, and the reparation of the in- 
juries which they had suffered, she re 
ferred to the period when the whole 
of that rebel nation should have laid 
down their arms The Russians, on 
the other hand, announced, that, so 
long as the Porte persevered m her 
present career, Russia would not cease 
JiUlgord shelter to the victims of her 
fury. "TlTeTontinued exchange of such 
notes woiited up the two parties to a 
considerable pitch of irritation, which 
was heightened by several acts of vio- 
lence towards individuals, whom Stro- 


gonoff claimed as Russian subjects 
The latter at length quitted the ordi- 
nary mansion of the Russian legation 
at Pera, and retired to his country- 
house, where, declining all communi- 
cation with the government, he wait- 
ed the arrival of fufther instructions 
The accommodation seemed to be- 
come more distant than ever, when the 
rage of the people, inflamed by tidings 
of the disa&ters of the fleet, and the 
destruction of Aywali, gave rise to 
scenes of tumult and massacre, more 
outrageous than any that had yet oc- 
curred At length Strogonoff sent a 
note, reiterating all his former de- 
mands, and announcing, that, unless a 
satisfactory answer was received in 
the course of eight days, he, with his 
whole legation, would immediately 
quit Constantinople. For the period 
specified, and for two days longer, the 
Ottoman government maintained a 
proud silence , but when, at the end 
of that time, the ambassador demand- 
ed his passports, an extraordinary fer- 
mentation was excited It was strong- 
ly rumoured, and would have been 
highly approved by a great part of the 
population and troops, that Strogonoff 
should have been committed to the 
Seven Towers , and such an intention 
probably floated in the nund of the 
ministers. Serious reflection, however, 
and the urgent representation of the 
other European ambassadors, induced 
more moderate resolutions. The pass- 
ports demanded were 6ent ; and, before 
the vessel set sail, a reply was even 
transmitted, conceived m toleiably mo- 
derate terms The measures taken 
against the Greeks, were represented 
as cither necessary for the suppression 
and punishment of so criminal an in- 
surrection, or as excesses committed 
by the lowest populace, which the go- 
vernment had not been able to picvent. 
At *the same time, all the promises 
wcic reiterated, which had so often 
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been made, eventual upon the final 
putting down of the insurrection, and 
the delivering up of Michael Luzzo 
and his adherents The Russian am- 
bassador, however, conceived, that this 
note, having been delayed beyond the 
time prescribed, £ould not now be re- 
ceived, or even afford a ground for de- 
laying his departure On the 31st 
July, he set sail for Odessa 

An extraordinary t motion was felt 
throughout Europe at this event, which 
seemed to prognosticate an immediate 
rupture, and the approach of the fatal 
era of Ottoman downfal England 
and Austria, above all, the one in a 
maritime, the other in a territorial 
view, trembled at such a gigantic ac- 
cession to the already colossal power 
of Russia. Their ambassadors at the 
Porte spared no pains to induce this 
haughty and barbarous potentate to 
adopt a conciliatory course, more suited 
to his weakness and the perils by which 
he was surrounded Lord Strangford, 
who, by his address, had succeeded in 
gaining an influence beyond that of 
any other diplomatist, obtained Beveral 
important concessions An embargo, 
which had been laid upon the Russian 
vessels at Constantinople, was taken 
off, and a general amnesty proclaimed 
for the Greeks who should submit. 
The Pacha of Ibrail, who had been 
guilty of the most horrible outrages m 
Wallachia, was changed. Lord Strang- 
ford then undertook to transmit to St 
Petersburgh the note intended for, but 
refused by, M. Strogonoff, with such 
observations from himself as might fa- 
vour its acceptance. 

Whatever migl^t be the skill and di- 
ligence employed to avert the dreaded 
rupture, they would probably have been 
unavailing, had not other circumstances 
produced an entire change in the views 
of the Russian cabinet The ambition 
of conquest had yielded to the dread 
of losing actual power, m consequence 


of the popular spirit, now fermenting 
throughout Europe Alexander, esta- 
blished as head of the monarchical al- 
liance, placed now his glory in the ful- 
filment of the obligations imposed by 
this chaiacter. Instead, therefore, of 
catching at the tempting prospects of- 
fered by a Turktsh war, he addressed 
a note to the cabinets, stating his rea- 
diness to abstain from hostilities, pro- 
vided they could point out any other 
method, by which he could obtaiu 
those conditions which the honour of 
the crown, the maintenance of treaties, 
humanity, anr 'the protection of the 
Christian »"fligion, rendered it lus duty 
to exact "rom the Porte 

Thia'f Me drew the anxious consi- 
dcration # _£f the European cabinets, 
and, in a meeting, which took place at 
Hanover, between Prince Metttrmch 
and the Marquis of Londonderry, 
measures were concerted for fulfilling 
its object. Instructions were sent to 
their ambassadors to use every means, 
at once of obtaining concessions from 
the Porte, and of persuading Russia to 
be satisfied with them In the month 
of October, a note was transmitted 
from Russia, repeating the demands 
formerly made. More than a month, 
however, elapsed, before Lord Strang- 
ford could prevail on the Turkish ca- 
binet to send an answer He obtained, 
however, the dismissal of the Reiss 
Essendi, and the substitution of a more 
moderate character At length, on the 
10th December, the new Reiss Essen- 
di delivered to Lord Strangford a note, 
couched in more moderate terms than 
any hitherto communicated The Porte 
now agreed to waive, for the present, 
what it called its just pretensions, re- 
lative to the delivery of its rgbelhau® 
subjects who had found refuge in Rus- 
sia Although it could not evacuate 
Moldavia and Wallachia, without deli- 
vering up those provinces to anarchy, 
it promised to maintain m them only 
17 
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such a number of troops as would be 
necessary for the preservation of order 
It then renewed its promises of protec- 
tion and restitution to the Greeks, as 
soon as they should have laid down 
their arms This note was transmitted 
to the cabinet of St Petersburgh, ac- 
companied by a representation, that, 


though it did not contain all that could 
be wished, yet the Turks were making 
concessions, and shewed no disposition 
to engage in wat*, and that, at all events, 
no serious evil could arise from delay* 
These various events brought the year 
to a close, without any decisive issue 
•to these important negotiations* 
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This year decided the destinies of the 
New World The long and terrible 
contest which Spam had maintained, 
to preserve her dominion over her vast 
Transatlantic empire, was, at every 
point, brought to a close No events 
could affect more deeply the interests 
of the European states, and the desti- 
nies of the species , yet, amid the 
crowding concerns and vicissitudes of 
the Old World, these great distant re- 
volutions attracted comparatively little 
attention The character of the actors, 
the particulars of the events, and all 
the hinges on which the political sys- 
tem moved, have been transmitted to 
us in so little detail, that we can do 
little more at present than state the 
general results 

The Mexican insurgents had for 
some years disappeared from the scene, 
they no longer threatened the capital 
or the central seats of trade , they were 
supposed m Europe to be confined to 
a few guerilla baqds, traversing the re- 
moter districts The fact, hflwever, 


was, that civil war had been raging, 
without intermission, in all the pro- 
vinces , that the independents, though 
the) could not carry any of the capi- 
tals, had been in uninterrupted posses- 
sion of extensive districts , while, by 
perpetual conflicts, maintained with 
various fortune against the royalists, 
they had been acquiring those quali- 
ties which would at length enable 
them to cope with regular troops. 
Their strength was now so far extend- 
ed and matured, that it required only 
to be collected and regularly pointed, 
to be an overmatch for the reduced 
strength of the party m power That 
strength, worn down by successive 
conflicts, was recruited by only a very 
small poi tion even of those sltndtf re- 
inforcements vvhtch still able., 

to send, but which weic directed to- 
wards quarters m which the resist- 
ance wore a more active and alarming 
aspect. 

That rallying point, whith the in- 
dependent cause wanted, was supplied 
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by a very unexpected circumstance 
The revolutions of the peninsula and 
of Italy, had suggested to all armies 
the idea of becoming the champions 
of liberty This impression, blended, 
perhaps, with hopes of personal aggran- 
dizement, worked on the mind of Don 
Augustin Iturbidc, a native of Mexi- 1 
co, and commanding a regiment almost 
entirely composed of Creoles. About 
the beginning of January, he and this 
regiment suddenly disappeared, and 
-mere soon after announced as having 
joined the insurrectionary bands in the 
province of Mexico * pother colonel, 
of the name of Civaleri, followed his 
exampb , and, on the 24«th'Ftbinary, 
they published tilt basis of Wnew po- 
litical arrangement for tic Mexican 
empire The terms were, that New 
Spam should be independent of the 
old, under a limited and constitutional 
monarchy , that the King, Don Fer- 
dinand VII, should be Emperor of 
Mexico, piovided he should choose to 
come and reside there, if not, the crown 
should be confcired upon any one of 
the princes of his family, who might 
comply with this condition An army 
was to be formed, called the Army of 
the Three Guarantees, which were of 
the Catholic religion, of the indepen- 
dence of Mexico, and of the union be- 
tween Americans and Europeans 
After this declaiation, all the inde- 
pendent forces i anged themselves, w lth- 
out hesitation, under lturbide, who 
found himself soon at the head of 20,000 
or 25,000 men The governor A 'O- 
daca lost no time in sending against bun 
all the disposable troops, composing still 
a force with which lturbide did not ven- 
ture to cope in the field , but, opera- 
ting on a vast extent of territory, he 
earned orrwTtli such advantage a de- 
sultbiy and skirmishing warfare, that 
the royalists weie soon obliged to give 
up the optn country, and shut them- 
selves up in*the fomtn d towns 
. An unfortunate ruler must usually 


bear the blame of all the disasters which 
befal under his sway The high par- 
tizans of Spain ascribed to the weak- 
ness of Apcdaea the distiessed state of 
their affairs. They weie thus impel- 
led into measures very inconsistent 
with those high principles of authority 
and subordination which it was their 
pride to support An association of 
the principal officers was formed, m 
which it was determined to divest 
Apodaca of all his functions, and send 
him back to Spain, nominating in his 
room Don Francis Novella, whom they 
highly esteemed for his popular talents, 
and attachment to the mother country. 
So unanimous was this resolution, and 
so well conceited the plan, that Apo- 
daca found himself in no condition to 
resist, and was obliged to publish a de- 
claration, in which he professed him- 
self content with the safety of his per- 
son and family, and with having the 
means provided for him of returning to 
Spain , and that he left all power m 
the hands of Signor Novella. Novella 
then gave out a proclamation, in which 
he expressed the satisfaction he felt on 
account of the confidence reposed m 
him , exhorted all classes to combine 
foi the maintenance of the good cause, 
and concluded, — “ Biave vettrans, 
faithful citizens, whose loyalty has 
been proved by eleven yeais of con- 
stancy and hardship, defenders of the 
integrity of the Spains, display that 
glorious union which is the prccuisor 
of victory 1 Ah, how much docs your 
companion m arms long to see you 
crowned with laurels x ” 

This rt volution was the less to be 
justified, that a ntw viceroy, Don Juan 
O’Donoju, was dafly expected , and, in 
fact, before the installation of Novella, 
he had landed at Vera Cruz. He found 
that place closely blockaded by the 
independent force, under St Ana, 
which had even more than once pene- 
trated into the city , and, though it 
had tbeen hitherfb repulsed by the 
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brave exertions of General Davilla, 
yet the whole country, between the 
sea-port and Mexico, was in the hands 
of the enemy, and the communications 
cut off Even if he could penetrate to 
Mexico, he had no means or certainty 
of enforcing his authority against No- 
vella, whom his fellow officers had 
chosen in a manner which they were 
not likely easily to retract. Under 
these considerations, O’Donoju form- 
ed the resolution, certainly very con- 
trary to the purpose of his mission, to 
treat with Iturbide , and this step he 
endeavoured, though, as might have 
been foreseen, without success, to jus- 
tify to the government at home He 
alleged the hopelessness of a successful 
issue, and the calamities m which it 
involved thousands of opulent families 
in both continents. In pursuance of 
this resolution, he repaired to Cordo- 
va, where an agreement was formed, 
which was less a treaty than an un- 
qualified acquiescence in all the views 
of Iturbide The basis was similar to 
that of the project already formed on 
the 24-th Ftbruary, establishing Mex- 
ico as independent, and to be governed 
by a member of the royal family of 
Spam, only on condition of residence 1 
A junto, composed of the chief per- 
sons m the empire, was to be formed, 
and to take immediate steps for assem 
blmg the Cortes. At the same timt , 
it was to name a regency of three per- 
sons, m whose hands the executive go- 
vernment was to be placed, till it should 
be seen how the Spanish princes would 
receive the offer made to them O'Do- 
noju agreed to use his authority with 
the troops then in Mexico, to induce 
them to quit it on *an honourable ca- 
pitulation For himself, though he re- 
tained the title of Viceroy, no stipula- 
tion appeals to have been made m his 
favour, except that he should be a 
member of the junto, while Iturbide 
retained the office of commandcr-in- 


cluef, and the real direction of all 
affairs 

This agreement being concluded, it 
was announced to Novella, who was 
called upon in consequence to lay down 
his usurped authority, and to open the 
gates of the capital. Novella held this 
demand greatly at nought, and de- 
nounced O’Donoju as the real traitor 
to his country Iturbide, who expect- 
ed nothing else, was already m march 
to can y the treaty into effect by force 
of arms A check, however, which h* 
experienced m the neighbourhood of 
Mexico, taugb ^him the necessity of 
adhering tortus former system of ha- 
rassing ai^i desultory warfare The 
details a^not known , but the result 
was, that Ntovtlla, finding himself near- 
ly blockeSTip in Mexico, with all the 
inhabitants of the country, and the 
majority even of those m the capital, 
hostile to him, judged it necessary to 
give up the cause On the 27th Sep- 
tember, he entered into a capitulation, 
by which he merely stipulated the 
safe embarkation of himself and his 
troops 

On the 27th September, the " Army 
of the Three Guarantees” made us 
triumphal entry into the capital of 
Mexico A complete apparent unani- 
mity marked this gieat crisis in the 
history of the western hemisphere As 
the successive divisions, upwards of 
15,000 strong, passed through the 
streets of the celebrated capital, they 
were hailed by the universal acclama- 
tions of the multitude The event was 
celebrated by a grand festival, and by 
all those religious ceremonies which 
the Catholic religion appropriates to 
rejoicing Iturbide issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he c ong ratulated the 
Mexicans on the peaceful* manner in 
which so great a revolution had been 
effected, exhorted them to strict union, 
and promised the speedy convocation 
of the Cortes, and the formation of a 
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code of laws, which should secure the 
national liberty He concluded with 
a declaration, probably very little sin- 
cere “ All I ask is, that you respect 
the laws ; that you allow me to return 
to the bosom of my beloved family, 
and that you sometimes recollect your 
friend ” • 

On the 8th October, only ten days 
after this revblution, O’Donoju died. 
.This event, occurring at so critical a 
moment, could not, it was supposed, 
Jbe imputed to mere natural causes. 
Some ascribed it to poison, administer- 
ed by Iturbide, in oi*!?r to rid himself 
of a dangerous competitor 5 while 
others supposed that O’Lonoju him- 
self, repenting the course had ta- 
ken, and mortified at the 'little consi- 
deration with which he wAs treated, 
fell a victim to his chagrin. 

Iturbide, thus freed from rivalry, 
disposed jdl things at his pleasure His 
partizans even held out the idea of 
proclaiming him Emperor ; and for thiB 
there appeared more room, when there 
was received from Spain an entire re- 
jection of the arrangement of the Three 
Guarantees. Nothing, however, could 
be done, with any shew of legality, till 
the assemblage of the Cortes, which, at 
the close of the present year, the Mexi- 
can people wer e b u sied m el e c 1 1 n g. 1 1 ur- 
bide, meanwhile, lost no time m taking 
measures to revive industry and cpm- 
merce, which had suffered deeply un- 
der the continuance of internal com- 
motion His most important measure, 
and one highly useful, was, to allow the 
free import and export of all goods, 
with very f<6w exceptions, among which 
bullion ( that jealous object of Spanish 
restriction) was not included 

In Peru, tfie other grand branch 
of the Hispano* American empire, the 
poira: of the mother country was, even 
at tn^hBMimencexnent of the year, in a 
tottering coh^jtion. The two parties 
were in presence, without either being 


in haste to commit itself against the 
other ; — on the one side, San Martin, 
with the Chilian a>my, and the fleet 
under Lord Cochrane , an the other, 
Pezuela, the viceroy, with a superior 
military force, but with the disadvan- 
tage of acting in a»country, of which 
the inhabitants were generally hostile 
to him. The Spanish officers, not duly 
allowing for this circumstance, impu- 
ted it to Pezuela’s want of energy, 
that he had not before triumphed over 
the inferior forces of the enemy By 
a conspiracy similar to that, which 
some months afterwards took place at 
Mexico, they compelled the Viceroy 
to abdicate, and placed in his room 
La Serna, a general who enjoyed their 
full confidence La Serna's firBt move- 
ment was, to send a detachment, under 
General Ricaforte, to attack the body 
of troops stationed at Pesio under 
Arnales San Martin, however, had 
time to reinforce them with three bat- 
talions before the enemy came up At 
Pisco a battle took place, which was 
maintained on both aides with the 
greatest obstinacy, but it terminated 
in the total rout and destruction of 
the division of Ricaforte He himself 
was wounded, and his whole force 
either killed or taken, with the excep- 
tion of a very few detached cavalry, 
who made their escape to Lima. At 
that capital, the dismay of the one 
party, and the exulting hopes of the 
other, knew then no bounds San Mar- 
tin did not allow his foes to breathe, 
but marched direct upon Luna, scat- 
tering proclamations, addressed to 
every class of the inhabitants, even 
the women. La Serna, in these cir- 
cumstances, jutlgdd it no longer pos- 
sible to attempt maintaining himself at 
Lima , but, on the 6th July, evacuated 
that city, and marched to take up a 
position in the mountain tracts of Up- 
per Peru He left a garrison, however, 
in Callao, the post which was capable 
of standing a sieglf. 
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On the 10th Tuly, San Martin, with 
the liberating army, entered Lima, and 
was hailed by the sincere acclamations 
of the majority of the inhabitants He 
assumed the title of Protectoi of Peru, 
abolished all distinctions of country 
and colour, and declared free all who 
should be born thenceforth m the em- 
pire, of whatever parents At the 
same time, lie nominated a junto, un- 
der whose auspices the Act of Inde- 
pendence was drawn up, and signed 
by the principal inhabitants, at the 
head of whom was the venerable Arch- 
bishop of Lima. 

La Serna, meantime, being joined 
by another division, under Canterac, 
conceived himself m a condition to at- 
tempt offensive operations Canttrac, 
being dispatched with a laige foice, 
threw succours into Callao, and mena- 
ced Lima, which was filled with alarm 
A difference of opinion now arose be- 
tween Lord Cochrane and San Mar- 
tin the farmer, always bold and en- 
terprizing, urged an immediate attack 
upon the royalist general, while Sail 
Martin conceived that this w ould be 
putting affairs to unnecessaiy hazard, 
and that want of provisions would soon 
oblige Callao to surrender It surren- 
dered, m fact, on the 22d September, 
the garrison being allowed to march 
out with their arms and effects The 
capitulation, however, bung concluded 
without any concert with the admiral, 
proved a new source of discord Lord 
Cochrane also complained that his 
crews had obtained no share of that 
booty, in hope of which they had cros- 
sed so many seas, and endured such hard- 
ships. Seung no prospect of obtaining 
redress from the “ Proffcctor of Peru,” 
he distributed among his sailors part 
of 600,000 dollars which he held 
from the government of Chill, and sent 
back the rest , he then set sail in seaich 
of some Spanish ships of war winch 
were understood to be cruizing m 
those seas. ' < 


San Martin, thus freed from the 
presence of a troublesome rival, now 
arranged everything according to his 
own views He formed a marine, the 
command of which he gave to Captain 
Guise, a personal enemy of Cochrane. 
On the 8th October, he issued, from 
'his protectorial palace, a c< Provisional 
Statute for the Administration of the 
Free Departments of Peru” This 
statute consisted in centring m hnru 
self, without control, all the powers 
of administration He commandtiHho. 
forces by sta and land, could increase 
or dimmish tty** military and naval 
force, impose taxes, contract loans, 
conclude treatits, make peace or war 
Thisconatitution was said to t£ emanate 
from the empire of necessity, and the 
exigence <tTche public mttrest ” It w r as 
to continue till independence should be 
declared through the whole extent of 
Peru, when a Congress was tp be call- 
ed to establish a form of government 
which might appear best suited to the 
welfare of the state 

We left Columbia in such a state, 
that only one finishing stroke was 
wanting, to put the seal to its inde- 
pendence That finishing stroke was 
given in the battle of Calabosa Bo- 
livar, having refreshed and recruited 
his army, advanced such demands, as 
induced La Torre the Spanish gene- 
ral, on the 10th April, to ehclaic the 
truce at an end By the2Sd Turn, Bo- 
livar had united his three dnisions m 
the plain# of Tinaquillo, »while La 
Torre held his army in a position al- 
most innaccessible, and Wrengthencd 
by artillery, near Calabosa The forces 
which weie to decide the destiny wof 
this great country wtre about 6000 
on each side. The daring Pat/ suc- 
ceeded in guiding his division through 
a narrow ravine to the left, w.bi'h 
brought him upon the righfrrank ot 
the enemy This div.vaion consisttd 
only of two battalions of Spanish foot* 
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one of horse, and of the English bat- 
talion, of 300 men, under Colonel 
Fcrncrs ; yet, without waiting for the 
reBt of the troops, he threw himself 
upon them In half an hour the con- 
flict was decided. The Spanish army 
was totally touted, and fled, with the 
loss of more than half its number, 119 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. Ce- 
deno, commander of another Colum- 
bian division, in despair at seeing it 
impossible that his troops should ar- 
rjye-an time, and impelled by headlong 
valour, rushed forward individually, 
and, coming upon a 1 'ass of hostile in- 
fantry, perished on the field. It was 
with difficulty that the Spanish com- 
mander, with a wreck of Ifts troops, 
could regain Puerto Cabello 

The war might now be*consulered 
as ended. Bolivar, however, still of- 
fered an armistice to JLa Torre, but 
on such terms, that it was rejected by 
the Spanish general. The indepen- 
dent army then invested at once Car- 
thagena, Cumana, and Pueito Cabtl- 
lo The first yielded m the end of 
September, the second in the end of 
October. Puerto Cribc.Ho,, however, 
now the last strong-hold of Spanish 
domination, held out, and the inde- 
pendents were even obliged to raise 
the blockade of this place. 

The General Congress met, accord- 
ing to appointment, on the 1st Januaiy, 
1821, at Rosario de Cucuta It sanc- 
tioned the union of the whole of this 
part of America into one republic, un- 
der the name of Columbia It loaded 
with honours the generals, who, under 
its eye, achieved the final independence 
of the state In the course of the year, 
it organized a new constitution, form- 
ed nearly according to the model of 
the United States The legislative 
power was vested in a Senate and 
flise of Representatives , the exc- 
PreBidont and Vice-Presi- 
dent • The^jst of these dignities was 
conferred upon Bolivar , and, though 
he modestly wished to decline so ar- 


duous an office, the Congress made a 
point of his accepting it General San- 
tander was appointed Vice-President. 
The seat of government was transfer- 
red to Santa Ft de Bogota, probably 
in order to be nearer the frontier of 
Peru • 

Buenos Ayres shared m the gene- 
ral good fortune of America, by see- 
ing the termuiation of its internal dis- 
sensions. Ramirt/, commander of the 
provincial, or fedeial army, having ap- 
proached Buenos Ayres, was attack- 
ed, totally defeated, himself killed, and 
his head sent into Buenos Ayres, m 
token of victory A negotiation was 
then entered into with the provincial 
authorities, the result of which was, 
that the whole of the provinces, with 
the exception of Monte Video, should 
be united into one republic ; that the 
first federal constitution, which had 
formed the republic of the United 
Provinces of JLa Plata, should be pro- 
visionally established ; that deputies 
should be immediately named for a 
general congress at Cordova, for the 
purpose of revising the ancient consti- 
tution, and making the requisite mo- 
difications, before submitting it to the 
general acceptance of the provinces 
A good understanding being thus 
established, Buenos Ayres, which, for 
moie than a year, had been like a 
blockaded city, opened its communi- 
cations anew with the vast provinces 
of the interior , the piracies by which 
its coasts had been infested were sup- 
pressed f commerce, and every branch 
of public prosperity, began to revive 

Br^ii, though the present year 
did not close its connexion with the 
mother country, experienced yet the 
most important revolutions in her in- 
ternal economy Ihe King, though 
lie had given an enforced consent to 
the establishment of a popular go- 
vernment in Pofflugal, sought still to 
keep his Transatlantic subjects beneath 
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the yoke of absolute power This, 
however, was out of the question, 
when, to their former eager desire for 
liberty, was added the example of Eu- 
ropean Portugal Bahia, the city of 
Brazil which ranks next in importance 
to Rio Janeiro, was the first m which 
the flame burst forth. On the 10th 
February, at five m the morning, a 
regiment of artilleiy seized the pow- 
der magazine , in a short time, all the 
troops in the city rallied round it A 
military council was immediately foi til- 
ed, and was called the Senate. It be- 
ing understood that the governor was 
preparing opposition, a detachment 
was immediately sent to arrest him 
Resistance being made by his servants, 
five or six of them were wounded, and 
the governor himself, obliged to yield, 
was carried to the public square, where 
he agreed to all the terms demanded. 
These were, that a junto should be 
immediately named, and should give 
directions for electing deputies to the 
Portuguese Cortes, who should be 
sent with instructions to accept the 
constitution settled by that assembly. 
All, however, was to be done in the 
name of King John VI. 

Ihese tidings being conveyed to 
Rio Janeiro, it was easy to foresee 
that the example would not be long 
of being followed A council was 
held at court, and different opinions 
were given The Conde dos Arcos, 
though understood to be attached to 
the system of absolute power, advised 
the King to yield for the moment, as 
to an inevitable necessity. But the 
lingering love of power induced his 
Majesty to prefer the counsel of the 
Conde de Palmela, in pursuance of 
which, it was Announced, that he would 
immediately call a congress of all the 
authorities in Brazil, to deliberate 
upon the changes which were proper 
to be made, and the modifications wi- 
der which the constitution of the Cor- 
tes might be apphc4*to that country 


This dilatory and evasive course was 
in no degree suited to the present tem- 
per of men’s minds A general under- 
standing prevailed among all the troops, 
and, in the morning of the 26th Feb- 
ruary, they assembled m the great 
bquare of the theatre, which echoed 
with cries of “The King!” “ The 
Constitution I” At the same time, a 
council of the leading supporters of 
the revolution was met m the great- 
hall of the theatre 

When the news of this tumult wgre- 
conveyed to the King, then residing 
at his country-house of San Chnsto- 
vao, it was resolved that the Prince 
Royal, who was somewhat a favourite 
with the people, should repair to the 
spot, and endeavour to treat with 
them The Prince was received with 
loud cries of u r l he King 1 the Con- 
stitution *” and, finding the troops 
and people firmly bent on their pur- 
pose, agreed to convey their wishes to 
the monarch. After passing and re- 
passing several times, he at length 
came and read a royal decree, which 
terror had wrung from the King, and 
by which he gave his full consent that 
Brazil should enjoy the constitution 
which was to be made for Portugal. 
His Majesty, moreover, acceded to 
the wish of the now all powerful mul- 
titude, that he should remove from 
his countiy-house to his palace in the 
city 1 hither he w as drawn by a band 
of negroes, yoked in the chariot, amid 
the acclamation of vast multitudes , 
but, amid all their delight, it was im- 
possible not to perceive visible maiks 
of paleness and agitation on the loyal 
visage. On the King’s arrival at the 
palace, however, repeated marks were 
given, by himself and ^he rest of the 
royal family, of a fixed acceptance of 
the constitution, and determination to 
adhere to the oath which he had tafcaw 

The King immediately chimed his 
ministry, and issued deysns, suppress- 
ing the censorship on the press, and 
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ordering the election of deputies to the 
Cortes. But, a few days after, the 
public were electnhed by another, in 
which he stated, that, “ to prove his 
entire and absolute attachment to the 
constitution, h*e had resolved to set 
out for Lisbon, to sanction it in per- 
son.* * This unexpected step, unwel-* 
come m itself, and imputed to motives 
very opposite to the professed ones, 
excited a great agitation, which was 
increased by the replacement of the 
Conde-dos Arcos in the ministry The 
consequence was, that, when the citi- 
zens met in the Tow^-house for the 
purpose of election, they prolonged 
their meeting beyond that object, and 
6ent a deputation to the King, to de- 
mand the formation of a provisional go- 
vernment, which, m his absence, should 
share the authority with the Pnnce- 
Regent This deputation received 
at first a tolerable reception , but, 
upon farther consideration, the court 
determined to resist the overture, and 
sent orders to empty the Town-hall 
by military force The troops em- 
ployed, after summoning the citizens 
to retire, commenced a general dis- 
charge against the Town-house, which 
was pierced with bullets on every side 
Forty were, in consequence, killed, 
and two or three hundred wounded, 
the rest, m dismay, sought their homes 
The very day after this dreadful scene, 
the King set sail for Lisbon 

This catastrophe impressed for some 
time a sort of speechless terior upon 
Rio de Janeiro , but, as that feeling 
abated, rage and discontent began 
more and more to ferment Thfe 
Pnnce- Regent, Pedro d* Alcantara, 
m vain attempted, by a number of 
popular acts, to appease the people. 
On^the 5th May, a fieBh military re- 
volution broke forth, by which he was 
gd t o dismiss the Conde dos Ar- 
cos, aBtt^^iend him to Lisbon, and 
to create a ynnto of nine members, 
without whose consent nothing of im- 


portance could be determined Ex- 
planations relative to the massacre at 
the Town house were also demanded, 
which the Prince contrived to elude 
After this revolution, the Prince’s 
populanty at Rio Janeiro daily in- 
creased. The junfo of Bahia, on the 
contrary, maintained that his authori- 
ty was illegal, since, by the letter of 
the constitution, the Cortes alone 
could appoint a regency The Cortes, 
on being acquainted with this view of 
the subject, highly approved it, and, 
seeing the inevitable tendency in the 
colony to separation, they entered upon 
a series of mfasures, which, in endea- 
vouring to avert that issue, tended, in 
fact, to accelerate it They divided Bra- 
zil into four provinces, which were to 
have all their communications with the 
mother countiy, and none with each 
other ; they deprived Rio Janeiro of 
its Supreme Court of Justice, its Chan- 
cery, its Treasury, and every establish- 
ment which rendered it a capital ; fi- 
nally, they ordered the Prince-Regent, 
without delay, to return to Europe. 
These decrees roused the highest in- 
dignation at Rio Janeiro. The junto 
presented a petition to the Prince, en- 
treating that he would not, by his de- 
parture, expose the state to the evils 
of anarchy The Prince allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to what, probably, 
he most wished, and agreed to remain 
till their remonstrances could be trans- 
mitted to the Cortes, and an answer 
received The results of these discon- 
tents will appear hereafter. 

* St Dominoo was this year threat- 
ened with a fresh Evolution In the 
former territory of Christophe, a very 
extensive combination was formed, 
headed by Richard, Duke of Marme- 
lade, to re-establish this territory as a 
separate state, and as a monarchy The 
vigilance and activity of Boyer crush- 
ed the conspiracy in its bud The 
. nngftaders were apprehended, and a 
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partial insurrection which broke out 
was speedily suppressed. 

The Spanish part of St Domingo 
imitated, this year, the example of the 
other Hispano- American states It 
shook off, without difficulty, the yoke 
of the mother country, and the only 
question was, what state it should 
join ? A pretty stiong party was in 
favour of Columbia , but a majority 
preferred the republic m their imme- 
diate vicinity, and oveitures to that 
effect were made to Boyer No final 
arrangement, however, was concluded 
during the present year 

♦ 

The United Statfs enjoyed, du- 
ring the whole of this year, a piofound 
tranquillity The treaty for the ces- 
sion of the Floridas was at length ra- 
tified, and, on the 17th Tuly, General 
Jackson took possession of St Augus- 
tin and Pensacola He was accused, 
however, of unwarrantable severities. 


both towards the inhabitants and the 
Spanish authouties who were left 
there, and complaints were transmitted 
to Congress, in consequence of which 
he was induced to resign 

The only distress t6 which the in- 
habitants of the United States were 
“•exposed, during the present year, 
arose from the stagnation of commerce, 
and the want of demand for the pro- 
duction of their soil These evils# 
which had been felt for several years 
preceding, rose to their utmost -height 
at the commencement of the present, 
but, in the course of it, began sen- 
sibly to abate The revenue, which 
arises almost entirely from the cus- 
toms, had fallen so low, that, in the 
month of March, it was necessary to 
raise a loan of five millions of dollars 
Matters had, however, so far improved 
with the increasing pro^penty of the 
country, that a surplus of revenue for 
next year w as confidently anticipated. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BIOGRAPHY POLITICAL. 

Mr Grattan —Earl of Sheffield — Sir Home Popham.—Earl of Malmesbury • 
Kellermann . — Lffcbvre 


Among the public men of whom Bri- 
tain was this year deprived, the first 
place may be assigned to Henry 
Grattan, who, for more than forty 
years, had been the greatest of Irish, 
and one of the greatest of British ora- 
tors. His father was a barrister, re- 
corder of Dublin, and representing 
that city m Parliament By hiB mo- 
ther's side, he was grandson to Dr 
Marley, a man of great wit, and a fa- 
vourite, as such, of Lord Townsend. 
Having entered a fellow commoner at 
the university of Dublin, he made a 
distinguished figure, and obtained a 
premium at every public exhibition. 
He at one time entertained the design 
of competing for a fellowship ; but, ter* 
nfied by the enormity of the labour, 
at the same time dissuaded by his 
friends, he preferred the bar Repair* 
iog to Eoghuu^ he spent*the requisite 
time as a student at the Middle Tem* 

▼OL. XIV. FART I. 


pie In 1772, he entered on his career 
as an advocate ; but, like many young 
men of superior abilities, he had for 
some time to struggle against the 
frowns of fortune, and obtained scarce* 
ly any practice In time, however, his 
powers must infallibly have penetrated 
through the prejudice felt against the 
young candidates in this profession. 
But an event occurred, which gave a 
different and higher colour to his fu* 
ture life. 

Ireland at this time began to feel 
strongly the chains m which Bhe was 
held by the sister kingdom, and stre- 
nuous exertions for emancipation be* 
gan to be made by her most distin- 
guished citizens A weekly meeting 
was held for the purpose of debating 
these subjects j and Grattan, who was 
a member, Boon made his oratory be 
felt on this theatre* .He was particu- 
larly distinguished bytfhe late patriotic 
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Lord Charlemont, who al9o frequent- 
ed it, and who soon afforded a substan- 
tial testimony pf the high idea he had 
formed of the young speaker His 
brother, Colonel Caulfield, being unfor- 
tunately drowned m his passage from 
Parkgatc, the borough of Charlemont, 
which he had represented, became va- 
cant. Lord C., by bestowing it on 
Grattan, enabled him to emerge from 
obscurity, and opened an ample sphere 
to his ambition lie broke forth at 
once one of Lhe foremost leaders of the 
whig interest m the Ir^h House of 
Commons The moment was critical , 
Ireland, favoured by the distress in 
which Britain was involved towards 
the close of the American war, was 
straining every nerve to extort a de- 
claration of right, by which her legis- 
lature and courts of law might be ren- 
dered independent of the sister coun- 
try The efforts of her parliamentary 
advocates were seconded by those of 
the nation, which, associating itself in 
volunteer corps, seemed determined 
to assert by arms those rights which 
should be denied on any other footing 
Mr Grattan stood forth, the leading 
parliamentary advocate of this great 
cause, and, from the brilliant eloquence 
with which he supported it, became 
the pride and idol of the nation To 
his oratory was, in a great measure, 
ascribed the lesolution to which go- 
vernment at length came, to grant to 
Ireland the mam points for which she 
contended With the exulting joy of 
the nation at this crisis, were mingled 
expressions and marks of gratitude to 
Mr Grattan, the most extraordinary, 
that were ever shewn to any individual 
statesman Not only were addresses 
poured in from corporate bodies of 
every description , but parliament vo- 
ted the sum of 50,0001. to purchase 
an estate and house for himself and his 
heirs, m reward of so signal a service 
to the nation 

Mr Grattan v juld now have rank- 


ed as the most eminent member of the 
Irish Commons, had not Flood started 
up to dispute with him the palm of 
eloquence The rivalry of these great 
orators was unfortunately carried on 
with that personal animosity and un- 
measured invective, which have always 
distinguished the political contests of 
Ireland Flood endeavoured to prove, 
that the meut of Mr Grattan’s exer- 
tions m the cause of Irish independ- 
ence had been greatly ovei rated, and 
as this was perhaps in some degree the 
case it had considerable influence on 
the public mind, and diminished the 
popularity of Ins rival On occasion, 
however, of Mr Orde’s celebrated pro- 
positions, Grattan exerted himself with 
such vigour and success, as completely 
replaced him in the character of leader 
of the whig interest in the Irish Com- 
mons He did not, however, carry on 
an indiscriminate opposition In pai- 
ticular, on the great and trying ques- 
tion of the war with France, he joined 
with ministers m justifying its neces- 
sity , and he maintained this opinion 
whenever it came under discussion. 
He never slackened, at the same time, 
in his pursuit of internal reform, and 
of concession to the Catholics During 
Lord Fitzwilham's administration, he 
came into office, and enjoyed a large 
share of the confidence of that noble- 
man , but when a change of policy led 
to his removal, Mr Grattan wa9 again 
thrown into the ranks of opposition. 
Accordingly he condemned the mea- 
sures of government prior to the insur- 
rection of 1798 , but, after the com- 
mencement of that fatal period, he 
withdrew into retirement. He was only 
called forth anew by the proposition 
for the Irish Union , a measure which 
he strongly reprobated, and yainiy 
exerted all his eloquence to oppose. 
Since he could not succeed, howc.«.*\ 
there was no inconsistency m his ac- 
cepting a place in the Impena 1 Parha- 
ment, and pleading before it the mte- 
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rests of Ireland He was elected, first 
for Malton , but, in 1806, he was 
named among the representatives of the 
Irish capital. In the British Parlia- 
ment, his main ‘efforts were unremit 
tingly devoted to the cause of the Ca- 
tholics. He came over, in 1820, to« 
present their petition, though in a state 
of health which ill admitted of such 
an exertion Accoidmgly, soon after 
his arrival in London, he expired at 
his house m Baker Street, on the 14«th 
May, 1820, in the 70th year of his 
age 

Political men of all parties vied 
with each other in honouring the me- 
mory of this great man on thw solemn 
occasion. A number of the most ill us 
tnous members of the House*joined in 
addressing a letter to the family, re- 
questing their consent to a public fu- 
neral 1 he lettei is expressed m the 
following terms — 

“ Filled with veneiation for the 
character of your father, we venture 
to express a wish, common to us with 
many of those who most admired and 
loved him, that what lematns of him 
should be allowed to continue among 
us. 

c< It has pleased Providence to de- 
prive the empnc of his services, while 
he was here, in the neighbourhood of 
that sacred edifice, where great men, 
from all paits of the British dominions, 
have been for ages interred We aie 
desirous of an opportunity of joining 
in the due honour to tried virtue and 
genius Mr Grattan belongs to us 
also ; and great would be our consola- 
tion, were we permitted to follow him 
to the grave, and to place him where 
lie would not have been unwilling to 
lie , .by the side of his illustrious fel- 
low-labourer in the cause of freedom ” 

At the motion also of a new writ 
fc ft Dublin, the ifiost warm testimonies 


were afforded by all descriptions of 
public men 

Mr Plunkett afterwards, in introdu- 
cing the bill for relief of the Catho- 
lics, on the 2^th February, said, u A 
similar petition had* been presented in 
that House the year before last On 
that occasion, the prayers of the peti- 
tioncis had come forward to that 
blouse with all the eloquence, with all 
the experience, with all the authority 
of the late Mr Grattan. In now un- 
dci taking the duty devolved on him, 
he felt his heart melted with the pub- 
lic sorrow and private regret, with 
which he had followed to his grave, 
that great man, by whose confidence 
he had betn honoured — by whose wis- 
dom he had been encircled — by whose 
example he had been guided After 
the waim and unrivalled eloquence 
with which he had been lamented in 
that House, and after the distinguish- 
ed hoiioui s with winch the justice and 
liberality of Englishmen had accom- 
panied lus remains to thd tomb — for, 
at his death, as during life, he had 
been the bond of union between the 
tv/o countries — after these tributes to 
his virtues — tributes as distinguished 
as they were mtrittd, he would not 
disturb the solemnity of his obsequies 
by Ins feeble praise and unavailing sor- 
row ” Ills opponent, Mr Peel, replied, 
<c In attempting to follow him, he 
wouM lii st allude to that subject with 
which the right honourable gentleman 
had prefaced lus powerful sptech, 
when he paid that feeling and eloquent 
tubute to the memory of the departed 
senator under w hose auspices this ques- 
tion had been first brought before the 
English P irliamcnt. lie tvi-died, and 
felt it his duty, to state, that all which 
that eulugium said of the late Mr 
Grattan, had Ins full and heartfelt 
concurrence , there was not a word of 
it to wdnclj he did not fully subscribe 
It might seem presltaiption in him to 
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follow the orator who had so well cha- 
racterized departed worth, and arro- 
gate to himself the right of praising so 
great a man He had not, like the 
right honourable gentleman, enjoyed 
with the man who-was the subject of 
his eulogium those early habits of in- 
timacy— he had not maintained with 
him that political relationship — that 
unity of political ob|ect — that t?c- 
cessitudo sortis, as it was expressed 
by an elegant wntei, which tended to 
diaw so closely the alliance of the in- 
tellect and the heart. Though such 
was not his knowledge of the late Mr 
Grattan, he knew him well enough to 
be able to concur in anything which 
his eloquent friend said of him ; and 
he felt that he had not exceeded the 
strictest truth, in hearing testimony to 
the lustre of virtue and of talent by 
which he was so eminently distin- 
guished.” 

The following character, written 
during his life-time, 6eems the produc- 
tion of one who had closely observed 
him, and marked with a good deal of 
discrimination — 

“ No man, perhaps, was ever raised 
to such an astonishing height of po- 
pularity as Mr Grattan. Perhaps the 
unblemished character of his acknow- 
ledged patron * was not a little instru- 
mental towards uplifting him in the 
opinion of the idolatrous multitude, 
inasmuch as a part of the highly vene- 
rable properties of the good old peer, 
was collaterally reflected upon him- 
self ; and the public gave him credit 
for a participation of those laudable 
opinions, which were knonon so purely 
to exist in the bodbm of his illustrious 
protector. 

“ As a public speaker, Mr Grat- 
tan’s voice is thin, sharp, and far 
from powerful ; not devoid of a variety 


of toneB, but these neither rich nor 
mellow ; and, though not harsh, its 
want of an harmonious modulation is 
oftep striking Unequal to impassion- 
ed energy, it is shrill -when it should 
be commanding, and in its lower notes 
. is sometimes scarcely audible, from its 
hollo wness of sound His management 
of it is but ill adapted to remedy its 
natural defects or to supply its defi- 
ciencies, as he allows it to expatiate at 
large, unrestrained by any curb from 
rule ; now raising it to an elevation 
that it cannot bear, and then sinking 
it to a depth where its distant mur- 
murs can be barely guessed at. 

“ Hi* language is lofty, magnificent, 
copious, and peculiarly his own. Not 
tricked eut with the gaudy dress of 
poetic phrases, nor fatiguing the atten- 
tion with pompous terms, high sound- 
ing and unmeaning , but familiarly 
combining strength with beauty, con- 
ciseness with ornament, and sublimity 
with elegance. Adapted to the exi- 
gence of the occasion, it is now a wide- 
spreading conflagration, and anon a 
consecrated fire now abundant and 
splendid, then brief and pointed ; 
equally fitted to instruct, delight, and 
agitate ; to soothe the soul to peace, 
or to awaken and arouse all its exalted 
and elevated energies. 

“ His delivery admirably accords 
with the style of his oratory ; never 
languid, insipid, or cold, but always 
possessing a pleasing warmth, expres- 
sive of feeling and imparting spirit: 
whilst his pronunciation, generally 
correct, though frequently rapid, is 
never crowded or redundant, but die* 
tinct and articulate, leaving ample 
space for strength and propriety of 
emphasis. In his manner, life, anima- 
tion, and ardour, predominate, and that 
to such a degree, that they fascinate 


* The Earl of Charlemont. 
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the prejudiced, and invigorate the tor- 
pid 

“ To the praise of grace, his action 
has few pretensions ; always forcible, 
and often expressive, it is seldom ele- 
gant s with mucli of that vehemence 
which all must condemn, it has little 
of that delicacy which the judicious 
can admire, and, when it offends not, is 
hardly pleasing. With comprehensive 
intelligence embracing a great object, 
not catching at its parts by detail, he 
takes in the whole at one glance, and 
aees instantly the pivot whereon it 
turns with almost intuitive acuteness 
In argument he is strong, pointed, 
close, and conclusive, never deviating 
from his subject, never straying in 
search of extraneous matter, but ex- 
plaining with success what under- 
stands with facility He conducts not 
the mind to the conclusion he aims at 
by a long train of abstruse disquisition, 
but guides it with seeming ease through 
the pleasing path of natural illustra- 
tion. Every man thinks he could rea- 
son like him, but when attempted, it 
is found to be the bow of Ulysses In 
the refutation of his opponents, he 

{ rats forth all his might, and accumu- 
ates his force to overwhelm and op- 
press them ; but his superior greatness 
is most apparent when he enforces 
what cannot be denied ; when he de- 
fends the rights of a nation ; when he 
portrays the hopes, the fears, the ex- 
pectations of a magnanimous people ; 
when he threatens the vicious and ap- 
pals the proud ; when he pronounces 
the panegyric of departed excellence ; 
-—then, indeed, he is magnificent, sub- 
lime, and pathetic. 

M .In invective, a species of elocution, 
m our opinion, ill suited to the pur- 
poses of public deliberation, he has 
endeavbured to excel, and, we think, 
very unsuccessfully ; as his weapons, 
though sufficiently sharp, were totally 
d estit ute of polish ; and the composi- 
tion oPhis famed philippic had much 


more of the broad and coarse ribaldry 
of the bar, than of the pointed, ele- 
gant, and witty raillery of the senate ; 
whilst his reproaches had a sting that 
refused to be healed, which Cicero 
must have told him the orator should 
avoid 

• 41 His fund of knowledge is great, 
and his diligence of acquisition still 
greater ; hence the matter of his 
speeches is ever of the first impres- 
sion Early m life distinguished as one 
of the best scholars m the university 
of Dublin, which had the honour of 
lus education, no time since has been 
lost to increase his first acquirements, 
and to add to classic and scientific lore 
a competent skill m the law, a pro- 
found acquaintance with the constitu- 
tion, and a mastery of polite literature. 
Thus, to every subject of discussion, 
he comes perfectly prepared, familiar 
with what it requires, and instantly 
bringing it forth as the contingence de- 
mands ; instructing the youthful, and 
delighting the aged, with the mature 
fruits of a capacious mind, rich in its 
native produce, and richer from care- 
ful cultivation.” 

Mr Grattan, early in life, married a 
Miss Fitzgerald, by whom he had 
thirteen children, one of whom now 
represents the city of Dublin in the 
Imperial Parliament 

The following view of his private 
life is also given by a cotemporary — 

“ Of his private life there is but lit- 
tle generally known, because little has 
occurred m it to interest attention. It 
has passed on m a smooth manner, 
marked equally by the practice of 
every conjugal and # domestic virtue. 
If there be any of his good qualities 
which verges on the confines* of vice, it 
is his economy, of which it has been 
asserted, that it approaches towards 
penuriousness, if it does not reach that 
point. It has been often said, that, 
though he received, m early life, from 
the liberality of his^country, a very 
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handsome addition to his patrimony, 
he never displayed, either in private or 
public, a munificent disposition * But 
it should be remembeied, that the for- 
tune which Mr Grattan obtained then, 
constituted nearl) the whole of his ac- 
quisitions he practised m no profes- 
sion, he accepted no place, and he sooi' 
saw a young family rising around him, 
for which the whole was not a very 
ample provision , for he has four child- 
ren , the eldest a boy of fifteen years 
of age 

“ In private life, Mr Grattan dr- 
plays manners that are in a high de- 
gree pleasing. Wit he seems not to 
possess, and he has a cast of inind too 
lofty for humour , but, if he does not 
* set the table m a roar,’ or dazzle 
with the radiance of fancy, he diffuses 
over the conviv alhoui tht mild charms 
of good-humour, and softens society 
with unassuming gentlenes 0 

44 In convention he appears to 
great advantage, foi, with a mind 
well stored with useful learning, and 
convusant on every topic which oc- 
curs, he has a felicity' of expression, 
which communicates his meaning m 
the most concise and impressive man- 
ner . he is rot argumentative, but 
when an argument is instituted, his 
opinions are urged with great modes- 
ty, but with great strength , and, if 
victor in the contest, lie generously re- 
linquishes the field to the vanquished ” 

John Baklii Holroyd, created 
Evri at Siifuilld, deserves notice 
as one at the first British statesmen 
who devoted themselves to the promo- 
tion of B ltish commerce and national 
industiy , and though he did not al- 
ways embrace the most enlarged and 
libeial views, his exe tions were cei- 


tainly of use m drawing the attention 
of the public to these important ob- 
jects. He was of a Yorkshire family ; 
but lus fortune came chiefly by his 
mother At an early period of life, in 
the course of his travels, he visited 
Lausanne, where Gibbon resided. He 
became the intimate friend and corre- 
spondent of that celebrated historian, 
whose posthumous works he after- 
wards gave to the public, and by whom 
hn> political opinions appear to have 
been considerably swayed On re- 
turning home, having imbibed some of 
the views of the French economists, 
he applied with great zeal to agricul- 
ture, — a pursuit hitherto not viewed 
with the respect due to it , and he set 
an honourable example of that ardour 
to promote it which has since so dis- 
tinguished the British landed interest 
At a criiic.il period of the American 
war, his loyalty was piovtd by raising 
at his own expense a legion of hussais 
and light infantry, of which he recei- 
ved the command In this capacity 
he was very active in suppressing the 
riots raised by Lord George Gordon, 
whose proceedings he viewed with pe- 
culiar antipathy, — always declaring 
there was m them more of malice than 
of madness 

This tenor of life was not favour- 
able to study , yet Mr Holroyd, created 
in 1780 Loid bheilicld, pursued with- 
out intermission his researches, parti- 
cularly into commercial subjects Af- 
ter the peace, lit opposed the bill by 
which Mr Pitt, as he conceived, ap- 
plied in too unqualified a manner the 
principles of free trade enforced by 
Smith He argued, that it would have 
deprived the navigation laws of their 
efficacy, and thus impaired the naval 
power of Britain , and his remonstran- 


* “ K i-*, Imt i indiil lure to state*, in opposition to the above, that Mr Grattan has 
patronized and assist* d a painter of great t xpectation, now m Italy, whoh^d no gtln i 
e 1 uni' cn h. gtnc osity, than hie merit, Ins vouth, and his poverty ' 
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ces had a powerful influence in pre- 
venting the bill from passing into a 
law The mercantile interest consider- 
ed itself highly indebted to him for his 
exertions on this occasion , the city of 
Glasgow presented him with its free- 
dom , and afterwards, supported by 
the influence of Dean Tucker, he was < 
elected member for Bristol This cha- 
racter ht supported rather too well by 
ljis opposition to the abolition of the 
slave trade At the same time it must 
be noticed, that he supported with 
zeal the proposition of L 01 d Melville 
for the gradual emancipation of the 
slaves in the West Indies. 

Lord Sheffield incurred some rebuke 
from his friend Gibbon for a supposed 
partiality m favour of the French re- 
volution This opinion had tfcen form- 
ed on veiy hasty arid erroneous grounds 
His lordship, on the contrary, pecu- 
liarly rt probated the excesses attend 
ant on that convulsion, and extended 
very ample bounty to the sufferers 
under it Hue he was peculiarly se- 
conded by his lady, a person dt scribed 
as of uncommon!) amiable and humane 
dispositions 

Lord Sheffield interested himself 
particularly in the sufferings of the 
nation from the scarcity ot grain at 
the close of the last century He ap- 
pears to have been more alai med than 
there was room for at the sums of mo- 
ney paid for foreign gram In othti 
ie3pects, his views wen. sufficiently li- 
beral He repelled the vulgar clamour 
against rich farmers as hoardus of 
gtam, and turned his attention chiefly 
to the enclosure of waste lands, and the 
setting aside a part of them for the 
clergy, so that the lost might be ex- 
empted from tithe 

In July 1802, Lord Sheffield’s ser- 
vice had been rewarded with a British 
eerage, and on the 30th May, 1821, 
e closed his life, with the reputation 
of an intelligent and public spirited 
*slate&1nan The following character 


of his works is from the pen of Gib- 
bon. 

41 The sense and spirit of hiB (Lord 
Sheffield’s) political writings have de- 
cided the public opinion on the great 
questions of our commercial interests 
with America ,and Zealand The sale 
of his 4 Observations on the American 
States' was very considerable, their 
effect beneficial, the navigation act, 
the palladium of Britain, was defend- 
ed, and perhaps saved, by his pen , and 
he proves, by the weight of fact and 
argument, that the mother country may 
suivive and flourish after the loss of 
America My friend has never culti- 
vated the arts of composition ; but his 
materials dre copious and correct, and 
he leavt s on his paper the clear im- 
pression of an active and vigorous 
mind His * Observations on the Trade, 
Manufactures, and present State of Ire- 
land/ were intended to guide the in- 
dustry, to conect the prejudices, and 
to assuage the passions, of a country 
which seemed to forget that she could 
be free and prosperous only by a friend- 
ly connexion with gieat Britain T/ie 
concluding observations are written 
with so much casu and spirit, that they 
may be read by those who arc the least 
interested in the subject 

Sir Home Porn am, who combined 
the character of an cnterpn/ing naval 
officer with, in some dtgrte, that of an 
adventurer, was born at Gibraltar on 
the 12th October, 1762, his father 
being then consul at Tetuan, m Mo- 
rocco After studying at Westminster 
school and Cambudge, he went to sea 
under the auspices of Commodore 
Thompson, who employed him as a 
maiitime surveyor, a branch 111 which 
lie ever afterwai ds excelled Receiving 
an appointment to Bengal, lie was em- 
ployed by the Marquis Cornwallis to 
survey New Harbour, in the river 
Hoogly Afterwards, when command- 
ing ^country ship^hc rendered an im- 
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portant service, by tracing thepracti- 
cability of what was called the “ south- 
ern passage,’ 9 by which the China ves- 
sels might pass Prince of Wales's 
island, and that place be rendered a 
convenient station for the formation of 
a great marine yard For his services 
on this occasion he received the formal 
thanks of the East India Company 

Mr Popham was now known as a 
meritorious officer During the cam- 
paign m Flanders he was attached to 
the Duke of York's army, performing 
on the coasts and nvers many services 
which could only have been executed 
by a naval engineer He distinguished 
himself particularly at Nieuport and 
Nimeguen In April 1795, he was 
named post-captain, and, in 1798, com- 
manded the flotilla conveying the ex- 
pedition destined to destroy the canal 
of Bruges Notwithstanding a very 
heavy surf, he landed the troops suc- 
cessfully, and does not seem to have 
been responsible for the ultimate fail- 
ure of that undertaking 

In 1 799, Captain Popham was em- 
ployed at CronBtadt to superintend the 
embarkation of the Russian army des- 
tined against Holland Here he ob- 
tained the cross of Malta, an elegant 
gold snuff-box, and other marks of 
the favour of the Emperor Paul. The 
knighthood thus conferred was recog- 
nized by the court of St James's Sir 
Home again rendered essential service 
to the Duke of York in the campaign 
in Holland, particularly mthe manage- 
ment of a small flotilla on the canal of 
Alkmaar 

In 1800, Sir Home was employed 
in conveying from India the troops 
destined to co operate ‘m the expedi- 
tion against Egypt He landed them 
safely at Cossairon the 7th June, 1801 , 
but, the object being already accom- 
plished, it was not necessary to march 
them across the desert. During his 
continuance m the Red Sea, he form- 
ed the plan of carrying by a cwip-dc 


mam a port on the coast of Arabia, 
by which he conceived Britain might 
have obtained the monopoly of the 
coffee trade The plan was at one 
time entered into by Marquis Welles- 
ley, but it was laid aside from some 
unexpected causes. He was afterwards 
employed on missions to the states of 
the interior of Arabia, with the view 
of obtaining their consent to a trade 
across that continent ; but they were 
found too ignorant and barbarous to 
appreciate the value of such a scheme. 
Sir Home, however, repaired to Cairo, 
where he concluded a very advantage- 
ous commercial treaty with the Pacha 
of Egypt. 

Sir Home, having now returned to 
Europe, found in power the Adding- 
ton administration, with which he had 
no connexion ; and he was charged by 
the Commissioners of Inquiry with ex- 
orbitant charges on the repair of the 
Romney He was thus several years 
out of employment , but, on the re- 
turn of Lord Melville to power, he 
again obtained a command, and under- 
took several expeditions against the 
F rench coast, though with little success 

In 1805, Sir Home was appointed 
to the situation which brought him 
most prominently forward to the pub- 
lic view. He received the naval com- 
mand of the expedition destined for 
the reduction of the Cape of Good 
Hope, while Sir David Baird was at 
the head of the troops The under- 
taking was successful, and, on 8th Ja- 
nuary, 1806, Cape Town capitulated. 
Here Sir Home conceived a daring and 
brilliant scheme. Having prevailed 
upon Sir D Baird to give him a de- 
tachment of troops under General 
Beresford, he 6et sail to make an un- 
authorized attack upon the Spanish 
settlement at Buenos Ayres. Tne-ex- 
pedition made its way to that city 
across considerable difficulties, and on 
its approach the Viceroy evacipqted 
the place, and retired into the intenor. 
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When the despatches, however, arri- 
ved in England, the state of affairs was 
greatly changed The administration 
which had employed Sir Home was 
succeeded by one diametrically hostile, 
and by whom his actions were scruti- 
nized with the utmost rigour. His 
conduct m undertaking such an expe-» 
dition without authority from home, 
met the severest censure, and he was 
immediately recalled to England The 
public, however, dazzled by the splen- 
dour of the acquisition, which seemed 
to open to them the vast region of 
South America, took part with the 
conqueror, and regarded his treatment 
as the result of party spint. Sir Home, 
however, was brought to tnaUn March 
1807, before a court-martial, which 
decided, “that such conductTvas repre- 
hensible in a British officer, and lead- 
ing to a subvei sion of all military dis- 
cipline, as well as subordination to go- 
vernment.” 

Sir Home seemed now thrown fi- 
nally out of employment ; but the 
change of ministry which soon en- 
sued, reinstated him fully in his former 
favour. In the expedition against Co- 
penhagen, he was appointed Captain 
of the Fleet, and received high testi- 
monies from Admiral Gambler for his 
conduct m that capacity. On the 8th 
January, 1808, an elegant sword was 
presented to him by the Corporation 
of London He performed several im- 
portant services in the unfortunate ex- 
pedition against Antwerp, and after- 
wards commanded the Venerable, on 
the coast of Spam, with the view of 
harassing the French invading army 
During the last years of his life, the 
apnihilation of the French naval power 
left no longer a theatre on which his 
talentB could be exerted. He com- 
matfded for some time m the West In- 
dies; and was employed in 1815 in 
extending an improved telegraph from 
Byp^port to the Land’s End. His con- 
stitution, however, weakened by so 


many hardships and vicissitudes, was 
farther affected by the deaths of a sou 
and daughter in the East Indies. Re- 
pairing to Cheltenham for the benefit 
of his health, but without effect, he 
closed there his active life on the 1 1th 
September, 1821, at the age of fifty- 
nine. 

The present period was marked by 
the death of an individual, who was 
considered at one time as holding the 
first place among British negotiators. 
James Harris, Earl of Malmes- 
bury, was the son of an untitled fa- 
ther of the same name, who 19 well 
known to the public as the author of 
several ingenious works on philology 
and the fine arts He was also a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and filled several 
offices under government. Young James 
was born on the 9th April, 17?6, was 
educated at Winchester school under 
Dr Wharton, and studied afterwards 
at Oxford and Leyden. He made 
early choice of the diplomatic line, and 
was first initiated into its mysteries by 
Sir Joseph Yorke, with whom he spent 
6ome time at the Hague. He was then 
appointed Secretary of Embassy, under 
Sir James Gray, atMadnd ; upon whose 
recal he was left char%e-d* affaires at 
the Spanish court This situation be- 
came a very delicate one, m consequence 
of the discussions which arose immedi- 
ately after, relative to the Falkland 
Islands On this occasion Mr Harris 
gave proof of those qualities which 
afterwards recommended him to the 
highest employments in this depart- 
ment To a thorough knowledge of 
all the complicated interests and rela- 
tions connected wfth European diplo- 
macy, he added manners*that were at 
once dignified and engaging,— a com- 
bination of firmness and decision, with 
a courteous and conciliatory deport- 
mant. He displayed, above all, that 
most important requisite, a presence 
of mmd,andcommJudof temper, which 
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never failed on the most trying occa- 
sions 'Ihese qualities appeared parti- 
cularly meutonous when displayed by 
so young a man, as ht was not then 
twenty-six. In 1771 > his services were 
acknowledged by the title of Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and he continued ever 
after in full employment as a negotia- 
tor In 1772, he was sent as Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Couit of Berlin , and, 
after holding this appointment four 
years, was despatched, m 1777> to Pe- 
tersburgh. Ihe negotiations there, 
which terminated m the formation of 
the armed neutrality, gave scope to all 
his dexterity and address. In 1784, he 
was sent to Holland, where he emi- 
nently distinguished himself during the 
troubles of 1797, and was supposed to 
have mainly conti lbutcd to the wished* 
for restoration of the power ot the 
StadthoJder He was dt< mated with 
honours by the King of Prussia and 
the Prince of Orange, and, on the 19th 
September 1788, was rewarded at 
home with the peerage, undci the title 
of Baron Malmesbury of Malmesbury, 
m the county of Wilts 
Theoccasion on which Lord Malmes- 
bury came most conspicuously before 
the eye of the public, was when he was 
appointed to conduct tht negotiations 
opened by Mr Pitt with the Flench 
Directory at Lisle and Pans His 
lordship was placed here m a vuy 
new and trying situation lit had to 
deal with persons, who were not only 
strangers to the rules and courta sics of 
diplomatic intercourse, but freed from 
the restraints of honour and principle, 
and ready to embrace every means of 
taking advantage of an opponent I his 
wa3 strikingly cxenfjdified in their pub- 
lication of a pretended intercepted let- 
ter from his lordship, m which his 
views, and those of his government, 
were studiously represented in trie most 
odious light Lord Malmesbury lrst 
no time m n dignantly reptiling this 
calurrr.y Both negotiations failed — a 


circumstance necessarily unfavourable 
to the popularity of his lordship with 
a large proportion of the public Those, 
however, of both parties, who exami- 
ned the sub|ect, were obliged to admit, 
that the failure had arisen from the too 
high ground taken either by one or the 
'Other party, and not from any blame 
on the part of the negotiator 

His lordship, being now advanced 
m years, spent the rest of his days it) 
retirement He edited, in 2 vols. 4to , 
an edition of his father’s works, with a 
well written life prefixed He married, 
in 1777, Harriet Mary, daughter of 
Sir George Amyard, Bart , by whom 
he had three bons and two daughters. 
His dea*h took place in London on 
the 21st November, 1820, in the 75th 
year of frts age 

In Frai cl death tiuimpludovei two 
of Buonapaite’s commai dels, who, 
though the) end not occupy the very 
foremost place, were yet eminent — 
KiLhi rm\nn and Leflbv re The 
former was a complete veteran, bung 
horn at Strasbourg in 173 5 In 1752, 
he crite red the army as a common sol- 
diei , but, m the great German ivar, m 
1758, distinguished himself so much, 
that, even at that era, he wa^ raised to 
the rank of oiliccr lie afu i waids dis- 
tinguishes 1 himself in the Polish cam- 
paign No faithu opportunity tfftr- 
ed of displaying his military talents 
till 1791 He made himself conspicu- 
ous here by his attachment to repub- 
lican principles, denounced the ihli- 
vi&w of the other officers, and, at Lan- 
dau, received a civic crown, for having 
induced the soldieis to frequent popu- 
lar societies In August 1792, he ob- 
tained the command of the ai my of the 
Moselle, where he formed a junction 
with Dumouiici , and, having occu- 
pied the position of Valmy, maintained 
it with such ugoui agi nst an attack 
of tilt enemy, as to make this be cou- 
siocred the most brilliant action lifTEc 
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campaign ; and the name became after- 
wards the foundation of his ducal title 
He was afterwards successively em- 
ployed on the Moselle, in the Alps, and 
at the siege of Lyons. Under the reign 
of terror, however, he wa6 accused of 
weakness, and confined for some time 
in the Abbaye, but was acquitted be-* 
fore the revolutionary tribunal In 
1795, he was appointed to the army of 
.the Alps and of Italy , but, being su- 
perseded by Buonaparte, who was to 
open his career on this theatre, he sunk 
into the command of the army of re- 
serve In 1797, tie was employed by 
the Directory in organizing the body 
of gendarmes Buonaparte, on coming 
to power, though he had in some mea- 
sure superseded Kellerma nn, found him 
in some respects a most valuable coad- 
jutor In all his campaigns, he was em- 
ployed along the Rhine m organizing 
the reserves and provisional regiments, 
and gave so much satisfaction in this 
capacity, that he received all the ho- 
nours of that ephemeral empire, being 
created Duke of Valmy, Marshal of 
the Empire, and Giand Cioss of the 
Legion of Honoui In the revolution 
of 1 814*, having adhered to the cause 
of the Bourbons, he was, on the 4th 
June, created a peer, and, on the 23d 
August, had the Grand Cross of St 
Louis conferied upon him He was 
also sent to Metz as Extraordmary 
Commissary of the King After re- 
taining his faculties of mind and body 
to the advanced age of eighty- six, he 
died on the J 5th September, 1820. 
He Iclt the following letter, addressed 
to the Mayor of the commune — “ I 
beg that the Mayor of Valmy will buy 
two Let squaie of earth, to bury 
therein my heai t after my decease My 
son will bt cha.ged to carry my heart, 
which cannot be plarcd but in the 
midst of my brave brothci s in arms who 
fell on the glorious ^Oth of Septcmbu , 
179?, and under the safeguard of the 
rave ** 


Lefebvke was born in Alsace, m 
1755, and was the son of a mason In 
1773, he entered into the guards, and 
rose to the rank of serjeant. Indignant? 
probably, at occupying a place so in- 
ferior to his talents, he embraced with 
ardour the revolutionary cause, and 
obtained rapid promotion In 1793 ? 
he was employed as general, and dis- 
tinguished himself m successive actions 
At Charlcroy, in 1794-, he commanded 
the right of the army of reserve, and 
sustained several bloody attacks He 
shewed no less courage, first in the pas- 
sages of the Rhine m 1795 and 1796, and 
afterwards on the retreat which Jour- 
dan was obliged to make In 1799, he 
commanded the advanced guard of that 
general in Suabia, and covered himself 
with glory at Stockach, where he was 
seriously wounded On his return to 
Paris, he was named one of the candi- 
dates for the Directory, and afterwards 
appointed commandant of Paria, On 
the arnval of Napoleon from Egypt, 
Lefebvre yielded to, and aided, all his 
views, and attained thus the entire con- 
fidence of the future emperor. In 1804*, 
he was created Marshal of trance, and 
successively obtained every honour 
vvh’ch hio master could bestow In all 
his campaigns he accompanied him, — 
at Jena and at E)Iau his conduct was 
particulaily noticed Early m 1807, 
he was intrusted with the siege of Dant- 
zic, and compelled it to sui render on 
the 20th May His conduct on this 
occasion was so highly approved, that 
Dantzic was fixed upon as the place 
from w Inch he was to derive the title 
of duke, conferred upon him on the 
28th May He accompanied Buona- 
parte into Spam m 1808 ; and, during 
the campaign against Austria in 1809, 
had the command of the Bavarian 
troops Attempting with them to pe- 
netrate into the Tyrol, he sustained a 
signal defeat , but this was always 
ascribed, not to any failure on the part 
of tlvc gtneral, but*solely to the daring 
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valour of these hardy mountaineers, vising Napoleon's abdication $ but, In 
Afterwards, he contributed to the gain* 1815, again embraced the standard of 
ing of the decisive battle of Eckmuhl his old master. He was consequently 
He was employed on thfe whole of the comprehended m the edict of exclusion 
Russian campaign ; and, during the of tne same year, and spent the rest of 
long senes of adversity, through which his life m a species of* disgrace He 
the French passed 'after that fatal pe- died on the 14th September, 1820 A 
nod, he was always on foot in the rear, Tew days before his death, he fixed on a 
never quitting his post After the cn- place for his tomb beside that of Mas* 
«s m 1814, however, he joined in ad* eena 
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CHAPTER II. 

BIOGRAPHY — LITERARY. 

Sir Joseph Banks. — Preside?# West. — Mr Arthur Young.— Mr Hayley .« 

Volney . 


Sir Joseph Banks, whose name has 
for so many years stood in the front of 
British science, was the son of William 
Banks Hodgenkson, Esq , of Reresby 
Abbey, in Lincolnshire, a gentleman of 
considerable property. The estate had 
been purchased by the grandfather, 
with the fruit of his labours in a re- 
spectable profession. Joseph, the el- 
dest son, thus enjoyed from ins earliest 
years, leisure and the means of study ; 
and these, which, m others, are only 
the source of idleness and dissipation, 
were indefatigably employed by him 
in extending his own and the public 
knowledge After a regular course of 
education at Eton and Oxford, he was 
left at full liberty to chooBe his own 
line of pursuit. The circumstances of 
the times, were such as strongly to de- 
cide him towards a particular branch 
of science Amid the splendour which 
mechanics and astronomy had derived 
from the discoveries of the Newtonian 
school, natural history m England, and 
even over Europe, had sunk below its 
natural level The attractions, how- 
ever, of this interesting branch of 
knowledge were now beginning to be 


felt. The new and scientific form 
given to it by the creative mind of Lin- 
naeus, the exertions made by his disci- 
ples in every quarter of the globe, the 
splendour thrown around it by the elo- 
quence of BufFon, gave to natural 
history, a pre-eminence in the eye of 
the public over every other pursuit. 
The young student, emerging at this 
moment into intellectual existence, 
could not resist a science recommend- 
ed by so many attractions , he devoted 
himself to the study of it, and particu- 
larly to botany. In its pursuit he 
braved hardships, which few of those 
who have support and fortune to earn, 
are willing to encounter. He pursued 
it over mountain, waste, forest, and 
thicket His zeal gave rise on one oc- 
casion to a ludicrous accident. An 
alarm of robbery being given, and the 
officers of justice being in full pursuit, 
they found our young botanist buned 
m a mass of rank vegetation, as if for 
the express purpose of concealment* 
They concluded it not doubtful that 
this must be the culpnt, and dragged 
bim # before the nearest justice of peace. 
On examining the. spoils, however, 
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they were found to consist, not of 
money, plate, or jewels, but of various 
species of plants and w\ld flowers On 
the rank and character of the supposed 
thief being explained, every apology 
was, of course, tendered. 

Mr Banks succeedtd to his father at t 
the age of eighteen, and went to re- 
side at his native seat Bung fond of 
the amusement of fishing, he was ac- 
customed to pursue it on the broad 
surface of Whittlesta-mere, bituated in 
the neighbourhood This light cir- 
cumstance led to an important connex- 
ion, for he here met the late Lord 
Sandwich in eager pursuit of the same 
amusement Afterwards, when en- 
gaged in London, they were accus- 
tomed to pursue it, sometimes for 
whole nights, in fishing on the l hames 
Lord Sandwich becoming subsequently 
first Lord of the Admiralty, the mtti- 
course thus formed proved highly be- 
neficial, by securing his cordial co-ope- 
ration in every project formed for the 
advancement of science 

Mr Banks's 7tal now led him to 
prosecute knowledge beyond the li- 
mits of Europe In 1763, he under- 
took a voyage beyond the Atlantic, 
and surveyed the dreary shores of 
Newfoundland and Labrador But 
a bolder and grander scene of disco- 
very now opened Under the impulse 
of that zeal for discovery which ani- 
mated his late Majesty, an expedition 
was fitted out to perform, under Lieu- 
tenant Cook, the circumnavigation of 
the globe. This was then a very dif- 
ferent undertaking from what, chiefly 
by Cook's exertions, it has since been 
rendered The navigators before him 
had scarcely stripped it of any of its 
terrors The very idea still presented 
to the mind nothing but unknown and 
dangerous seas, coasts beset by sa- 
vages, the mortal and almost inevita- 
ble ravages of one of the moBt fright- 
ful diseases. Thai one, who possessed 


so fully the means of reclining at home 
m the lap of ease and luxury, should 
have braved such a voyage, is perhaps 
one of the most signal examples of de- 
votion to science, th^t has ever been 
given. 

Although the expedition, by the 
bkill and enterpnze of Cook, u&s safe- 
ly steered through the usual penis 
which beset such an enterpnze, the 
enthusiastic enterpnze of Mr Banks 
involved him in others that were not 
foreseen In sailing along the fright- 
ful and inhospitable coast of Terra del 
Fuego, he was tempted by the view of 
a mountain covered with a rich varie- 
ty of plants A party being formed, he 
and Dr Solandcr set out, but found the 
route more tedious and difficult than 
they had expected They reached the 1 
mountain, however, and were amply 
gratified, but, on their return, though 
it was midsummer day m this dreary 
climate, a storm of snow came on, ac- 
companied with a cold so excessive, as 
gave rise to the most serious danger 
of perishing Dr Solandei’s experi- 
ence enabled him to warn them, that 
their only hope was to keep aw r ake 
and moving, and that, if they yielded 
to the propensity to sleep, which ine- 
vitably arises m such circumstances, 
their fate was certain Dr Solander 
was the first to verify his own warn- 
ing, bung overcome with sleep to such 
a degree, that Mr Banks's utmost 
exertions were necessary to make him 
proceed, and thus save his life Du- 
ring the residence at Otaheite, Mr 
Banks’s figure and manners made him 
a favourite with the principal people 
in the island, particularly the ladies 
He omitted no opportunity of advan- 
cing knowledge, and made important 
discoveries, even in seas and coasts jhat 
had before been repeatedly traversed 

Mr Banks, not satisfied with this 
adventurous voyage, undertook soon 
after another to Iceland, which, by th€j^ 
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striking peculiarities of its physical 
structure, presents an object so inte- 
resting to the man of science On his 
way, he visited the western and nor- 
thern islands of Scotland, a region 
then almost strange to the tourist 
"He discovered and observed the ce- 
lebrated cave of Staffa, which, un- * 
less by a slight, and scarcely credit- 
ed notice of Buchanan, had remain- 
ed hitherto undescribed On reach- 
ing Iceland, the party saw, with as- 
tonishment, its craggy clifls vitrified 
by fire, and its lofty mountain rocks 
covered with eternal snow They flat- 
tered themselves with having been the 
first who ever reached the summit of 
Hecla, the natives being deterred by 
superstitious fears from attempting 
» 6uch an achievement They would 
willingly have stood a little singeing 
for the satisfaction of seeing the flames 
vomited from its crater ; but the vol- 
cano was then quiescent- A narrative 
of the voyage was published in 1780, 
by Or Von Troll 

Mr Banks now established himself 
at home, and spent his time between 
the metropolis and his seat m Lincoln- 
shire. His ample fortune continued 
devoted to the same objects, m pro- 
moting which his life had been em- 
ployed He founded a noble library, 
and rendered his house the rendezvous 
of learned men He now became a, 
constant attendant on the meetings of 
the Royal Society, and piesented to 
that body many valuable communica- 
tions on the subject of natural history, 
which, from that and other circum- 
stances, began to take the lead among 
the objects of its attention. The con- 
sequence was, that, when Sir John 
Pringle, the President, determined, m 
1777^^ retire to Scotland, Mr Banks 
wa9 chosen to fill the vacant chair At 
the same time, the King, m testimony 
of particular favour, conferred on him 
**4he honour of knighthood, and elected 
lnm a member of the Privy Council. 


This Bhower of honours gave no lit- 
tle umbrage to that class of members, 
including seveial of very high attain- 
ments, in whose eyes mathematics, and 
natural philosophy, formed alone the 
appropriate objects^ of the Royal So- 
ciety The lead among them was ta- 
ken by Horsley, afterwards Bishop of 
St Asaph, who made no secret of his 
indignation at the elevation of Sir Jo- 
seph to the Presidency He declared 
“ that science herself, had never been 
more signally insulted, than by the 
elevation of a mere amateur to occu- 
py the chair once filled by Newton 99 
These grudges soon broke out into 
open hostility, m consequence of some 
measures proposed in the Society, and 
upon which the parties difFered On 
this occasion, Horsley made a memor- 
able attack, in which he said, — « We 
shall have one remedy m our power, if 
all others fail , for we can at least se- 
cede, sir , when the hour of secession 
comes, the President will be left with 
his train of feeble amateurs , and this 
toy upon the table, (pointing to the 
mace,) the ghost of that Society where 
science once reigned, and Newton pre- 
sided as her minister ” 

Notwithstanding these dissensions, 
the public soon acknowledged and ap- 
preciated the merits of Sir Joseph in 
his character of President By open- 
ing his house not only to the member*, 
but to every person of distinction, both 
native and foreign, he rendeied it, as it 
were, the seat and centre of science 
H is connexions with government ena- 
bled him to procure the most power- 
ful patronage to any undertaking, 
which promised to»extend the boun- 
daries of human knowledge He was 
one of the most active in planning 
and forwarding the scheme of the 
African Association. At the Bame 
time, the connexions maintained by 
hint with literati and scientific so- 
cieties of France, even amid periods of 
the rabst inveterate national animosity, 
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afforded means of protection to many 
distinguished individuals, and present- 
ed an honourable exception to the fury 
of the hostility between the two coun- 
tries In 1802, being named a member 
of the French Institute, he appears to 
have felt very peculiar gratification at 
this honour, and wrote a letter, m which 
his feelings are somewhat too strongly 
expressed. He termed it “ the high- 
est literary distinction which he could 
possibly attain/' and named the Insti- 
tute “ the first Literary Society m the 
world ” His old enemy. Bishop Hors- 
ley, took this occasion of privately cir- 
culating a letter, in which he branded 
these expressions “ as a compound of 
servility, disloyalty, and falsehood , 
sentiments which ought never to be 
conceived by an English heart, never 
written by an English hand, and least 
of all by yours, distinguished as you 
are by repeated (out of respect to his 
Majesty, I will not say unmerited) 
marks of royal favour, and elevated to 
a station, m which the country might 
be excused for looking up to you as 
the jealous guardian, not the betrayer, 
of her literary credit.” Referring to 
the Royal Society, he insisted that the 
cultivation of science was more indebt- 
ed to its exertions, than to those of 
any other institution whatsoever “ But 
I am yet to learn/' said he, “ the me- 
rits of this novel association of revo- 
lutionary philosophers, into which you 
have been enlisted. What acts, but 
acts of robbery, have we seen of theirs? 
Where are the proofs of their pre- 
eminence In the dogmatic style of 
the time, he arraigned Sir Joseph's 
professions of that esteem, which, in 
the most disastrous periods, he had al- 
ways preserved for the French na- 
tion, and some compliments which he 
paid to the existing government of 
France. 

Sir Joseph Banks bestowed pturti- 
smtar attention on agriculture, and ac- 
tively assisted m the drainage %£ the 


fens of Lincolnshire, which operation 
nearly doubled the value of his estate* 
His attention to the introduction of 
the Menno breed of sheep, was so 
great, that the King confided his flocks 
to Sir Joseph's care. The Board of 
Agriculture, and the Horticultural 
Society, were indebted m various 
shapes to his aids and communications. 

Sir Joseph enjoyed sound health to 
an advanced age , but he then became 
liable to attacks of the gout, and fi- 
nally proved a complete martyr to that 
disease. Large dozes of ginger, and 
the celebrated Eau Medicinal# were 
successively resorted to ; but, while 
they relieved the paroxysms, they pro- 
bably Weakened his constitution still 
more. Yet, in the moBt exhausted state 
of his frame, his mind remained umm- * 
aired By the author of this memoir, 
e was seen, for the first and only time, 
m bed, and unable to move , yet dis- 
playing st ill an unabated interest m all 
those objects, which it had been the 
ambition of his life to promote Worn 
out at length with age and illness, he 
expired on the 9th of May, 1820, m 
the 81st year of his age. 

Sir Joseph possessed a manly form ; 
his countenance was energetic and in- 
telligent, and often beamed with pecu- 
liar kindness and courtesy. His will 
bore strongly the stamp of his love of 
science To Robert Brown, Esq his 
librarian, a gentleman pre-eminently 
distinguished for botanical knowledge, 
he bequeathed 200/ a-year, with* his 
library, herbarium, and every kind of 
scientific apparatus, to be U9ed during 
his life, and to go at his death to the 
British Museum. To Mr Frederick 
Bauer, of Kew Green, whom he had 
employed for thirty years as a botani- 
cal draughtsman, he left an agility of 
800/ , provided he continued to employ 
himself in the same manner, and in the 
same place. To his Majesty, he be- 
queathed all the drawings and sketch*? 
made under his direction by Mr Bauer.' 

18 
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In the same year, Britain sustained 
the loss of another individual, who 
stood equally at the head of his own 
department— Binjamin Wesi, Pre- 
Sidtnt of the Royal Academy of 
Painting The'risc of this great artist 
..as attmded with some very peculiar 
circumstances ' 

Benjamin West, born on the 10th 
October, 173S, w is the son of John 
Wwst, a quakcr, rt siding at Spring- 
field, a village in the interim of Penn- 
sylvania His father might be consi- 
dered as llljstriou. in the annals of 
philanthropy, if, as Mr Galt seems to 
intimate, his ex impic and cxhoitation 
had the chief influence in producing 
the noble deuce of the Pennsylvanian 
legislature, for a general emancipation 
of the negro slaves * 

It w^s scarcely possible, that any 
human bung couM be less favouiably 
situated foi the culture of any of the 
arts which embellish human life, than 
young Benjamin The sect to winch 
he belonged, noted for so nnm i sti- 
mable moral cjinlities, had adopted in 
excess the austuc cieed, which con- 
demns as ungodly and perilous, evuy 
ait whieh aims only at amusement and 
ornament lit was theicforc bied up 
under the impossibility of seeing a sin- 
gle specimen of the imitative arts On- 
ly the most lriesistible strength of na- 
tural genius could have enabled lmn to 
break through such a host of discou- 
ragmg circumstances 

It w as at the age of si\, that the dis- 
position of the y oung painter first dis- 
played itself Being left to rock the cra- 
dle of an infant sistei, he saw her smile 
in her sleep, and w as so struck with the 
beauty of her countenance at that mo- 
ment, that he snatched up a pen, and 
attempted to delineate it His mother 
eiAerilTJ;,- shame lid him to conceal 
what he had been doing , but she, ptr- 
deiving his confusion, insist! d to see it, 
and^ viewing the drawing with evident 
’''plea^ur^ exclaimed, ** I declare he 
' VOL. XIV PARTI 


has made a likeness of little Sally.” 
Maternal sanction being thus given to 
the art, the boy was allowed full li- 
berty to pursfte it in the mteivals of his 
school, and to dtlineate with the pen 
( vi ry object which sti uck his eye A 
paity of Indians who happened to visit 
Springfield, taught him to prepare the 
red and yellow, with which they pa.nt- 
id their ornaments, and, his mother 
having present! d him with a piece of in- 
digo, lie was thus in possession of the 
time primary colours A painter, as Mr 
Galt justly observes, who would embo- 
dy the metaphor of an aitist, instruc- 
ted by nature, could scarcely imagine 
anything mou pictuiesque than this 
real incident of the Indians instiucting 
West to prepaie the prismatic colours. 
About this time, he heard the descrip- 
tion of camels’ hair pencils, and instant- 
ly saw how superior these must be to 
the rude machinery of a pen. TJhc 
world, however, v.ith which he was 
acquainted, pi evented no such object. 
The only substitute he could contrive, 
was obtained by the following expedi- 
ent lie cist his tye on a favourite 
bl iek cat of his fatfui s, and having 
puvily obtau ed the use of his mother s 
seissars, cm ploy td them in cutting off 
the bushy extremity of the tail As 
this lasted only foi a short time, lie 
was reduced to the necessity of making 
laigc imoads on the back of Grimah- 
kin The worthy man inw ardly mourn- 
ed this naked aneb altered apptarance 
of his favourite, and c mid only ascribe 
it to some serious malady , till the 
youth, on hearing thc**e lamentations 
repeated, blushmgly confessed tl>e 
wiong he had done, He obtained an 
easy forgiveness fiom the surprised and 
gratified pir^nt 

West was c ght years old, when Mr 
Pennington, a merchant of Philadel- 
phia, came to vi it his father, and, 
strack with the drawings of birds and 
flowers winch bung round the room, 
inquired about the boy, and promised 
u 
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to send him a paint-box. This he ful- 
filled, and accompanied it with six en- 
gravings The sight of these objects 
formed a master-era in the existence of 
the young painter Enraptuied with 
the view, he could not cease touching 
them, unable to befieve that they were 
real They made him a culprit with 
regard to school , the whole of several 
days being spent in the garret with his 
box and canvas The schoolmaster 
lodging a complaint of his non-attend- 
ance, his mother hastened up, and sur- 
prised her son, but was soon appeased 
by the view of his work, which con- 
sisted not in a bare copy, but a com- 
position from two of the engravings 
It was so well executed, that he after- 
wards declared thtre were some touches 
in it, which he had never been able to 
surpass 

A few days after, Mr Pennington 
again visited Springfield, and, delight- 
ed with the Jesuit of his presents, 
took the boy with him to Philadelphia 
Here, in passing along the street, 
West saw one W llliams, a painter, car- 
rying an object which he had never 
before seen — a picture The emotions 
which he betrayed at this moment were 
so extraordinary , that Williams was 
delighted, took him home, showed him 
his pictures and drawings, and gave him 
the works of Fresnoy and Richardson 
There was no longer any doubt as to 
his destiny. On returning home, he 
announced himself as a future painter, 
and seems to have formed tlu. loftiest 
ideas of the profession Fired by his 
enthusiasm, all the boys of the school 
began daubing pictures, but without 
being able to rival thur model He 
now began to obtain some employment 
in portraits , and, in the house of a Mr 
Flower, where he resided for two or 
three weeks in that character, an m- 
t( lhgent lady, who acted as governess, 
initiated him into the first elements of 
history and general knowledge Being 
advised by a friend to try historical 


painting, he produced the “ Death of 
Socrates,” which drew so much admi- 
ration, that Dr Smith, Provost of the 
College at Philadelphia, undertook his 
tuition This judicious scholar direct- 
ed his attention particularly to those 
objects and incidents which tended to 
'fin his imagination, and to furnish fu- 
tuie subjects for his pencil 

Young West had now reached the 
age of sixteen, and the time was come 
when he must make choice of a pro- 
fession His father, however gratified 
by his son’s display of genius, felt still 
some scruple at making him a painter. 
Many of his most respected neighbours 
pressed upon lum the duty of giving 
the youth a sober and godl / trade, and 
not allowing him to exercise an occu- 
pation which mimstirtd only to the 
concerns of sin and vanity The w'or- 
thyman, troubled by these meditations 
and discourses, determined to call a 
general meeting of the Fi lends of 
Springfield, and to submit to them the 
future destination of Benjamin A con- 
siderable difference of opinion prevail- 
ed , but at last a venerable friend rose 
and aigued, that the talent of the 
y oung man was a manifest gift ot God, 
which must have been bestowed for 
w r ise ends, and that painting, though 
liable to abuse, might be employed lor 
the noblest purposes, 'lhese leasona 
were pronounced satisfactory by the 
meeting , an inspired sister pronounced 
a blessing upon him ; the men laid 
their hands upon his head, and the wo- 
men kissed him ; and the young artist 
was sent forth into the world to exer- 
cise his vocation 

At Philadelphia and New York Mr 
West found considerable practice as a 
portrait pamtei , and he, at the same 
time, busied himself in copyi ng cvery- 
thmg good that came undornis ye. 
He produced, moreover, an original 
woik on the subject of the 44 Trial of 
Susannah " • , 

Having raised by his labours a small 
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sum of money, Mr West determined 
to embrace an opportunity which of- 
fered of visiting Italy At Rome, the 
arrival of an American quaker to stu- 
dy the fine arts, caused an astonishing 
sensation. He was introduced to Car- 
dinal Albam, and through him to the 
most distinguished ptrsons then in 
Rome Having pamtc d the pit tuie of 
Mrliobinson, aftciwaids Lord Gran- 
tham, it was Bhovvn to a large cucle as 
the production of M ng», the most 
eminent painter then in Rome, and was 
pronounced superioi to the usual per- 
lonnam.es ot that aitist Ming, was 
so generous as not to bi moi tilled hut 
contracted a friendship foi West, and 
gave him his best advice The aitist 
was strongly impressed also.by an in- 
terview with a famous imptovisnlo) c, 
to whom the Romans gave the flatter- 
ing name of Homer, and who, dehpht- 
t d with the novelty of the subject pre- 
sented to linn, piononnctd an extern- 
poie oiation, which, if we may judge 
b) the following specimen, must have 
possessed considerable beauty “ Mt- 
thinks, said lie, “ I bihdd in tins 
>oung man an mstiument choa.ii by 
He a\e*n, to raise m Ameilea the U^tc 
for those arts which elevate llu natuie 
of linn, — an assurance that his countiy 
will ailord a i efuge to science md know- 
ledgi l», when, m tilt old age of Luropi, 
they shall have foisaken her shores 
But all things of heavenly oiigm, like 
the glouous sun, move westward , and 
truth and ait have tliur peiiods of 
shining and of night Rejoice then, 
oh venerable Rome, in thy divine dts- 
tmy * for, though darkness overshadow 
thy scats, and though thy nntied head 
mitst descend into the diibt, as deep aa 
the eaith that now coveis thy ancient 
helmet- and impel lal diadem, tliy spi- 
rit immoital and uudecayed, already 
spreads tow ards a new w 01 ld^ — like the 
bouI of man m paradise , it will be per- 
fected in virtue and beauty more and 
more ” Mr West, like Reynolds, was 


at first imperfectly sensible to the beau- 
ties of Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
of the latter of whom he never became 
any peculiar admirer Accustomed to 
the quietude of a Pennsylvanian life, 
the agitations of ljome threw him in- 
to a fever, from which the physicians 
declined that he could only i eeover by 
removal to a moie tianquil scene Af- 
ter his u co\cry, he visited all the 
great schools of Italy , and made a 
cop) of the famous St Juomc of Cor- 
ngio 

Mr Wt st repaned, m 1763, to Eng- 
land w here he soon became acquainted 
with Su Joshua Reynolds and Richard 
Wilson, and was mt oduct d to other 
eminent men Bat his chief obliga- 
tions were to Dr Drummond, Aich- 
bishop of Yo-h, who engaged bun to 
paint foi him the story of “ Agnppina 
b ruling with the ashes of Germanic us ” 
The Aichbishop w is so gr t tihed by 
the pel formanct , that he immtdiately 
intiodue d both the pieliue and the 
aitist to the notice of his 1 'te Majesty. 
Tli it inop» ich c ndut d both w ith taste 
and discernment m the hm ait 1 ', was 
so deliditi-d with it, that he tin nee 
foi tli mule Mi \\ t st the object of Ins 
esptuil iavoui ami pm unage lie 
Miggtbted to him the subject of il the 
1'inal Depaituu of Regulus from 
Rome aid the applause winch the 
pittuie leeeived it the hi it exhibition, 
wa*, equally gtatif)ing to the artist and 
to the royal pation. 

MrWest wasnow frequently invited 
to spinel the evening at Buckingham- 
house , and his M i j st) held long con- 
veisations with him on the best means 
of promoting the afts It was to these 
tint the plan of the “ Royal A cadi my” 
ovvtd its oiigm , an institution equally 
ei editable to the nation and beneficial 
to art. 1 he name of Reynolds, how- 
ever, was too high to admit the idea of 
anyothu peison being appointed pre- 
sident, but, on theiUath of Sir loshua, 
in 175l, Mr West, with universal ap- 
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probation, succeeded to that high place 
He painted for the King 44 the Oath 
of Hannibal,” the 44 Death of Epami- 
nondas,” and several other subjects 
For Lari Grosvenor, he painted the 
4< Deathof Wolfe,” so well knovm from 
the fine punt of Woollet , but the no- 
vel introduction of coats, breeches, and 
cocked hats, into a heroic pictuie, was 
censured by the King, and by several 
of the best pamtu s 

His Majesty, continuing to bestow 
his patronage on Mr West, employed 
him m a truly magnificent work. It 
was to adorn a private chapel, or ora- 
tory, at Windsor, with a series of thir- 
ty-hve paintings, illustrative of the his- 
tory of revealed religion. On this 
work, with the exception of a very 
short suspension, seemingly occasioned 
by the influence of the Qutcn, Mr 
West Mas employed without intermis- 
sion till the Monarch s last illness 
Then, being deprived of loyal patron- 
age, he made an appeal to the public, 
which was completely successful His 
celebrated picture of 44 Christ healing 
the Sick” was purchased by the Bri- 
tish Institution for three thousand gui- 
neas , while his subsequent works of 
44 Christ Rejected,” and 44 Death on 
the Pale Horse," have produced large 
sums by their mere exhibition Mr 
West had received from the King 
34,1871 for various pictures , a boun- 
ty, we suspect, surpassing even the 
boasted generosity of Leo X 

Our artist was now far declined in- 
to the vale of years. 1 1 is wife an Ame- 
rican lady, and the object of an early 
attachment, died on the 16th Decem- 
ber, 1817, and thus closed a union of 
fifty years. This loss was deeply felt, 
and accelerated the decline of his health, 
whibh went on increasing till the ]Oth 
March, 1820, when he expired with- 
out a struggle H 19 remains were in- 
terred in bt Paul's Cathedral, and Were 
honoured with a public funeral, which 


was attended, not only by all his bre- 
thren of the art, but by many of the 
most distinguished personages of the 
kingdom 

The following character of Mr West 
as a man and a painter, u> given by his 
ingenious friend Mr Galt 

44 In his deportment Mr West was 
mild and considerate his eye was keen* 
and his mind apt , but he was slow and 
methodical in his refit etions, and the* 
sedateness of his remarks must often, 
m his younger years, have seemed to 
strangers oingularly at variance with 
the vivacity of his look That vi- 
\acity, however, wa9 not the risult 
of any peculiar animation of tempera- 
ment, it Was rather the illumination of 
his genius ; for, when his ftatures were 
studiously considered, they appeared 
to resemble those which we find asso- 
ciated with dignity of character, m the 
best productions of art As an artist, 
he will stand in the first rank His 
name will bt classed with those of Mi- 
chael Angelo and Raphael, but he 
possessed little in common with eitbu 
As the former has bten compared to 
Homer, and the latter to Virgil, m 
Shakespeare we shall perhaps find the 
best likeness to the genius of Mr West 
He undoubtedly possessed, but in a 
slight degree, that peculiar energy and 
phjsical expression of character m 
which Michael Angelo excelled , and, 
in a still less, that serene sublimity 
winch constitutes the charm of Ra- 
phael's great productions But he was 
their equal m the fulness, the perspi- 
cuity, and the propriety of his compo- 
sitions In all his great works, the 
scene intended to be brought before 
the spectator is represented in such a 
manner, that the imagination has no- 
thing to supply The incident, the 
time, and the place, arc there as'We 
think they must have been ; and it is 
this wonderful force of conception 
which renders the sketches of M*» West 
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so much more extraordinary than his 
finished pictures. In the finished pic- 
tures, we naturally institute compari- 
sons m colouring, and m beauty of fi- 
gure, and in a thousand details, which 
are never noticed in the sketches of 
this illustrious artist. But, although 
his powers of conception were so su- 
.piLnor, — equal m their excellence to 
Michael Angelo’s energy, or Raphael 8 
•grandeur, still, m the inferior depart- 
ments of drawing and colouring, he was 
one of the greatest artists of his age 5 
it was not, however, till late m life that 
he executed any of those works m 
which he thought the splendour of the 
Venetian school might be judiciously 
imitated At one time he intended to 
collect bis works together, ayd to form 
a general exhibition of them all. Had 
he accomplished this, the greatness and 
versatility of his talents would have 
been established beyond all controver- 
sy , for unquestionably he was one of 
those great men whose genius cannot 
bejustl) estimated by particular works, 
but only by a collective inspection of 
the varuty, the extent, and the num- 
ber of their productions " 

Arthur Young, E^q — In sketch- 
ing the biogiaphy of men of genius 
and talents, and in estimating the ef- 
fects produced by their writings on the 
opinions and condition of mankind, 
the data upon which we proceed are 
ficqucntly extremely indefinite We 
hive generally nothing marked and 
tangible to which we can refer in con- 
firmation of the conclusions to which 
we are conducted The different states 
of the public mind cannot be measured, 
aifd the exact amount of their differ- 
ence, at diflercnt periods, ascertained 
geometrical rules , nor, in endea- 
‘■’'vouring to appreciate the extent to 
which works of taste and imagination, 
or the abstract speculations of philo- 
sophy, have operated, in ameliorating, 
enlightening, and liberalizing the pub- 


lic mind, have we any other principle 
to guide us than that consciousness in- 
separable fropi our being, and that in- 
tuitive observation which assures us, 
that whatever enlarges the empire of 
human knowledge^ or embellishes and 
adorns the different regions of that vast 
territory, already explored and ap- 
propriated, must inevitably contribute 
something to the progression of mind, 
to its power, its enjoyment, its capa- 
city, and its dignity. Hence, this es- 
timate is an exercise purely intellectual 
The mere philosopher, and the mere 
man of genius are seldom identified 
with public monuments, the self-evi- 
dent proofs of public improvement, or 
national greatness Such men live and 
think in a region of their own. They 
are the architects who design, not the 
masons who build , and, till the prin- 
ciples they have explained and enfor- 
ced, are carried into effect, and their 
designs realized m materials of endu- 
ring substance, exposed to the cogni- 
zance of every eye, it is often difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, to fix the 
importance of their discoveries and im- 
provements. 

It is not so with the practical phi- 
losopher His object is, in general, not 
so much to discover as to realize , to 
bring down science from heaven to 
earth , to render knowledge an instru- 
ment of public good , to conquer pre- 
judices, remove difficulties, increase the 
amount of production from a given 
quantum of means, and add to the sub- 
stantial comforts and happiness of so- 
ciety He is the middleman, aa it 
were, between the mere philosopher 
and the mere practitioner To such a 
man, knowledge is really an instru- 
ment of power, and he uses it, as the 
manner does his compass, not to exhi- 
bit to the curious a tew of the simpler 
laws of magnetism, but to guide his 
path to the wished-for destination, and 
to enable him to superadd something 
to tfie great mass of general wealth 
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and happiness. But we do not mean 
to assert, that thi3 career can be pur- 
sued without a reaction in the way of 
discovery Many of the most valuable 
improvements m the useful arts have 
been made by practical mtn Experi- 
ence, enlightened by knowledge, is a 
6urer guide than mere genuis in the 
abstract Arkwrght and Watt wtre 
not lecluse philosophers, or specula- 
tive theorists, but men who, to great 
knowledge, combined great experi- 
ence, incessant indu&tiy, Mugular en- 
thusiasm, and the talent for ruidu mg 
these qualities subservient to purposes 
of mcontcstiblc utility. 

These remarks are, vve think, appli- 
cable to the subject of the present me- 
moir * c lu the labours of Mi Arthur 
Young,” says Kirvcan, “ the world is 
more indebted for the d illusion of agri- 
cultural knowledge, than to any writer 
that has yet appeared Agriculture 
is an art which can be improved only 
by induction, founded on a vabt mim- 
bci of experiments, performed undci 
git at vuicties of climate and soil , and 
it is ch ’r, that to institute such an in- 
duction, implies an acquaintance, not 
merely with the punciplcs of chemical 
celt net, but with the existing state of 
the art itself, and with the difleient 
processed employed, in different situa- 
tions, to realize the same remit In 
evu y inquiry connected w ith this most 
important subject, experiment is the 
means, an incuased amount of produc- 
tion, 01 an impioved quality in the 
pioduct, the object And it i» pic- 
ciscly because the labouis of Mr Ai- 
thur Young were prosecuted on this 
principle, and with a constant regard 
to immediate utility, that they art so 
eminently valuable, and have contri- 
buted so essentially to increase the 
amount of the wealth, happiness, and 
grcatiubo of his countiy It has been 
said, that the man w ho mak< s £w o 
stalks of corn to grow where only one 
grew before, 13 a nioie i cal public bene- 


factor than the greatest statesman that 
ever lived This is probably a little 
exaggerated ; but it will be seen, from 
the brief detail we aic about to give 
of the labours ami exertions of this 
valuable and indefatigable man, that 
few have ever bt tit r deserved the la&t- 
mg gratitude of then country and 
the world at latg(, and it will, at the 
same time, be admitted, that the "man 
udio takes for his motto, Pndesse Pa - 
tthi , lays the surest f lunciation foi so- 
lid and lasting fame. 

Arthur Young, descended from a 
respectable famil) , who, for more than 
two centimes, had icsided on their es- 
tate at Biadfiihl Combust, near Bury 
St Fdmolids, m the county of Suffolk, 
was born 1/1 London on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 171 1 His father, the Reve- 
rend Arthur Young, 1) D , Pi (binda- 
ry of Canterbur), Kcitor of Biadheld 
Combust, & e w is an active rnagis- 
tiatc, a respectable scholar, and is 
known in theological literature as the 
author of a woik, entitled, “ In ldi s- 
hvKnl Dasalahon on ( onuphon m 
published in 17 ot By 

his wife, Anna Lucretia, daughter oi 
Tohn Crousmaker, Esq , the Doetoi 
had three children , John, D D Pre- 
bendary of Woruster, who bioke his 
neck, when hunting with his late Ma- 
jesty, in 1/ 8(> , Elizabeth Mai y, who 
dice! soon aftei hei marriage with John 
Tomlinson, Esq , of East Baniei , and 
Arthur, the subject of the present 
memoir The last was, in 17 18, sent 
to Laneham, a school about six miles 
from Bradfield Hall, wheie he recei- 
ved his grammatical education, and, 
had not maternal fondness rntti posed, 
he would subsequently h ive gone 'to 
Eton, and fiom thence to the Umvei- 
sity, to leceive, like his elder brother 
John, the benefit of an academical edu- 
cation He gave, it id said, veiy tally 
prognostics uf lm future eminence, and 
was much esteemed by his early f. lends 
and preceptor*, as a boy of superior 
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talents and indefatigable industry In 
1758, he left school, and was placed 
in the House of Messrs Robertsons, 
merchants at Lynn, m Norfolk, in or- 
der that he might be qualified for en- 
tering into business with his brother- 
in-law, Mr Tomlinson of London , his 
sister, however, died in the interval, 
and his father’s intention was ltlin- 
quished With Mr Young it was a 
jnatttr of serious regret through life, 
that the premium paid by his father to 
the Lynn merchants, had not been ap- 
plied in supporting him at College, 
when, by taking orders, he might have 
held the Rectory of Bradfield , but 
we may be allowed to doubt if poste- 
rity will sympathize m this feeling. 
During his residence at Lynn, his 
time seems to have been divided be- 
tween reading and dancing , he was a 
young man of uncommon personal at- 
tractions, and became so great a fa- 
vourite, that be was a welcome guest 
at every entertainment But the al- 
lmements of dissipation never inter- 
fered with the more solid pleasures to 
be derived from study. He read with 
avidity every work he could procure, 
and, to augment his resources by the 
emoluments of authorship, he com- 
menced his literary career by writing 
a political pamphlet, entitled, tf Ihe 
Thuitrc of the present Warm North 
Aimnca ,' for which his London book- 
seller allowed lnm books to the amount 
of ten pounds. His father died in 
1759 , and, m 1701, he was attacked 
with a h rmorrhage of the lungs, which 
rendered it necessary for him to resort 
to the hot wells at Bristol Here his 
skill in the game of chess brought him 
ly contact with Sir Chailes Howard, 
K B , with whom he formed an inti- 
mate acquaintance, and was offered by 
•him a pair of colouis m his own regi- 
ment , but, foitunatcly, bis mother 
would not listen to the proposal of his 
cntqnng the army, and this favountc 
project was abandoned In January, 


1762, he started a periodical publica- 
tion, under the comprehensive title of 
“ The Universal Museum which li- 
ved for six numbers , and, m 1763, re- 
turned to his mother at Bradfield Hall, 
without any profession or employment ; 
his whole income, during the life of his 
mother, arising from a copyhold farm 
of twenty acres, producing as many 
pounds sterling His mother was anxi- 
ous lie r nould reside wuth her , and, as 
the lease of her farm of eighty acres 
would shortly expire, she urged him 
to undertake its cultivation , a scheme 
so much in unison 4 with his taste and 
wishes, that he readily accepted her 
proposal, and embarked as a farmer. 
In the following year, he commenced 
a correspondence m the periodical 
work, entitled, " Museum Hustirum ” 
This was his first effort in agriculture ; 
and, m 1765, he was induced, by the 
persuasion of a friend, to collect these 
letters, and reprint them as an Ap- 
pendix to his new publication of the 
“ Farmers Lettets,” a work m which 
he treats of the advantages of a gene- 
ral and extensive exportation of corn, 
and of the balance of agriculture and 
manufactures 

In the same year, Mr Young mar- 
ried Miss Martha Allen, of Lynn, a 
lady of lesptctabk family, whose sister 
was the second wife of the celebrated 
Dr Burney Athough Mrs Young 
possessed personal attractions, mental 
accomplishments, and excellence of 
disposition, this proved the reverse of 
a happy union , but this is not the 
place to offer any comment on the do- 
mestic circumstances which produced 
so unfortunate an event Soon after his 
marriage, he undertook the manage- 
ment of the fai m of Samford Hall m 
Essex, consisting of about 300 acres of 
land, but various unforeseen circum- 
stances, and, above all, the want of the 
necessary capital, induced lum to give 
100/ to a farmer to take the lease off 
lus hands ; and tlhs man, having the 
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advantage of capital, realized a for- 
tune upon it. It was while he occu- 
pied the farm of Samford-Hall that 
Mr Young wrote his work, entitled. 
Political Essays on the Picsent State 
of the Butishl mpiief v Inch was pub- 
Iibhcd in 1 772, in one volume quarto 
Having thus got rid of 1m farm, he 
advertised for another, and the facts 
which came to his knowledge fiom 
viewing the different estates presented 
to his notice on this occasion, furnish- 
ed the materials for his “ Six Weeks 
Tour through the Southern Countie " 
Ey the advice of his Suffolk bailiff, he 
hired a farm of 100 acres m Hcrtfoid- 
fihire ; but, from viewing it in an un- 
commonly favourable season, tney were 
both deceived , the soil was not only 
bad, but execrable , it was, to use Mr 
Young's own words, a hungry vi- 
triolic gravel,” upon which the for- 
tune of a Nabob could not have raised 
t( good arable crops and though his 
4< expei lence and knowledge had in- 
creased from travelling, and from prac- 
tice, all was lost when exerted upon 
such a spot " 

His “ S/x IViiks Tour" excited a 
great sensation among the agricultu- 
rists, and, both personally and by let- 
ter, he received numerous applications 
to undertake journe) s through other 
districts, and to lecord, upon a similar 
plan, the result of his observations. 
Accoidingly, m 17GS, he was induced 
to perform a tour through the north 
of England, during which he collect- 
ed so much information, that the pub- 
lication of it occupied four vols 8vo , 
and so eagerly was it purchased, that 
the first edition was shortly out of 
print In the following year, he gave 
to the woild his ideas on u The Ex- 
peihency oj a Fiee Exportation of 
Couif a work of which his late Ma- 
jesty was pleased to express the strong- 
est approbation In 1770, he proceed- 
ed on his Eastern Tour, the result of 
wh^ch was also published in four* vols. 


8vo. This, the last, and unquestion- 
ably the best of his English Tours, 
was the first work which made the 
public acquainted with the details of 
the Norfolk husbandry In it, also, 
he explains the Suffolk cultivation of 
carrots, and points out the value of 
that root for sustaining the best breed 
of farm horses in the kingdom , he de- 
scubes the cultivation of cabbages, '"as 
practised in Yorkshne, and the ad- 
vantages and irnmtnst profits of crops 
of lucci/ie , he places in a vtry sitis- 
factorv point of view, the unnecessary 
waote of power in the tillage of the 
kingdom , he piesents to the agricul- 
turists a notice of the best implements 
of husbandry , and he adds much prac- 
tical information on the subject of a 
proper coat *c of crops, upon which all 
forinei writers had been silent, and 
which he himself considered, and just- 
ly, as the most us< ful featuie in his 
Tours In a word, the&c Touis, solely 
devoted to purposes of immediate and 
practical utility, einbiaci a body of 
information wholly without parallel. 
A detailed relation of the practical 
husbandry which he witnessed, and of 
the experimental observations of the 
numerous gentlemen whom he visited, 
during a pel ambulation of 1000 miles, 
could not fail to bung together a mass 
of knowledge of the most interesting 
description , while the able and candid 
manner in which the defects of each 
practice and system are exhibited, laid 
the first solid foundation for the per- 
manent improvement of the soil, and 
the comparative view which he pre- 
sented of the effects of different modes 
of cultivation, as practised in dilhrcnt 
districts, conveyed instruction to tjie 
farmer, without thL trouble and ha- 
zard of experiment, and a knowledge 
of profit and loss, without the labour 
or enors of calculation His writings 
have thus difFuscd through the empire 
the practices which have been found ad- 
vantageous in paiticular places, and 
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local knowledge has thus become ge- 
neral science. 

Mr Young's Rural Economy' 9 ap- 
peared in 1770, and, in the same year, 
was published, m two vols 4to, his 
“ Course of Experimental Agriculture . 
containing an l.xacl Register of all 
the Business transacted during Five 
\tar^ } on nearly ”00 acres of canons 
~sbus ,• tin tu hole demonstrated m 2000 
(paginal l 1 pen merits 99 In the suc- 
ceeding year, he gave to the world 
the “ farmer s Calendar which has 
passed thiough ten editions, and at 
the same time wrote u Proposals to 
the 1 (gislatunjoi Numbering the Peo- 
ple 99 A thud edition of the f< Fann- 
er s letters” also appeared, with an 
additional volume, in which he points 
out the advantages which woflld result 
to landloulb, fiom improving their es- 
tates, and observes, that m this man- 
ner they might so increase their in- 
comes as to render it unnecessary for 
them to make application to the mi- 
nistry for a place, or to the city for a 
wife In 1773, he was elected chair- 
man of the Committee of Agriculture, 
in the Sock tv of Arts, to which he 
first proposed the publication of an an- 
nual volume of their Transaction*?, a 
plan winch was adopted m 1783 , and 
likewise published “ Political Essaijs 
on the Present Mate of the British 
1 injure,” and “ Obsct mUons on the 
Present State of Waste Lands 99 
His income at this pt nod being bare- 
ly cejual to his expenditure, he enga- 
ged to report the parliamentary de- 
bates for the Morning Post, which lie 
continued to perform for several years. 
Aftei the labours of the week, he 
waited every Saturday evening to his 
farm, at the distance of 17 miles from 
London, from which he as regularly 
returned every Monday morning. This 
was the most anxious and laborious 
part of his life ” I worked,” says he, 
4< more like a coal-heaver, though 
without his reward, than a man acting 


only from a predominant impulse.” In 
1774?, he published his M Political 
Arithmetic ,* 9 a work which met with 
great success abroad, and was immedi- 
ately translated into several languages* 
The years 1776 and 1777 were oc- 
cupied by bis tour' through Ireland, 
commenced under the auspices of Lord 
Shelburne, Mr Burke, and other dis- 
tinguished persons m England, and in 
the prosecution of which every facility 
w r as afforded him by the Irish autho- 
rities, much to their ow n honour The 
account of this celebrated tour was 
published in 1778, and, according to 
Miss Edgeworth, was the first faith- 
ful portrait of the people of Ireland* 
It contains a vast mass of agricultural 
and political information , but the part 
of it which produced the greatest 1 m- 
piession upon the government, and led 
to some important changes in its mea- 
sures, was the attack on the bounty 
paid on the land carriage of corn to 
Dublin, which he proved to be a mea- 
suic grossly absurd, as well as perni- 
cious, showing, at the same time, that 
the wi etched tillage was earned on at 
the expense of the richest pasturage 
111 the King's dominions With such 
cogency of argument was this position 
supported, that, in the first session of 
Parliament after the publieation of this 
work, the bounty was reduetd to one- 
half, and afterwaids whollv abolished , 
by which a saving was effected in fa- 
vour of Ireland, to the extent of 
80, 000' per annum. Mr Young also de- 
monsti ated, that the penal laws against 
the Catholics, were not law's against 
the religion, but against the industry, 
of the country , and lus arguments 
have been frequently quoted since, 
both by speaktrs and writers, as au- 
thonty foi the icpcal of these obnox- 
ious statutes, and lus advice, to acon- 
sidciable extent, has been followed.* 
But Ireland, or rather the faction 
that governs Ireland, has, it seems, no 
gratitude to spate tof the real benefac- 
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tors of that unhappy country. “ Ire- 
land ought to have rewarded you," 
said Loid Chancellor Loughborough, 
in a letter to the author, “ for so im- 
portant a sci vice” — as that, namely, 
which he had rendered her by this 
great and disinterested effort of poli- 
tical acuteness and judgment , yet the 
only acknowledgment he received, was 
a cold letter of thinks fiom the Dub- 
lin Society “ Tiuth,” says Mr Wake- 
field, “ compels me to declare, although 
the assertion may reproach my coun- 
try, that he (Mr Aithur Young) has 
been ill requited for lus exertions m her 
service, and that, during the best days 
of his life, 6he seems to have been cold- 
ly insensible to the value of lus indefa- 
tigable and important labours 99 

After the publication of his Irish 
Tour, Mr Young, in consequence of a 
liberal offtr from Lord Kingsborough, 
returned to Ireland to superintend his 
lordship's estate , but fiom some cn- 
cumstances, which are not stated, he 
did not continue in this situation lougci 
than twelve months, and, m the year 
1771), we find him once more quietly 
settled at Bradiield, where he gradu- 
ally extended the sealeof his husbandry, 
and entered with so much zeal into the 
details of lus own occupation, as ac- 
tually to perform the operation of 
ploughing with his own hand About 
this period, also, he became intimately 
acquainted with Dr Priestley, then in 
the full career of discovery, from whom 
he imbibed a taste foi pneumatic che- 
mistry, ascience of which that illustrious 
man may be considered as the founder 
To a person who had been accustomed 
to contemplate only the grosser forms 
of matter, and to consider the qualities 
and capabilities of soils as depending 
entirely on their texture and density, 
it is not to be wondered at, that his in- 
troduction by Dr Priestley, to a new 
aerial ere ation, should have excited his 
astonishment, and opened to his active 
and enttrpmmg mind, a fresh.tram of 


research; and, accordingly, we find 
him expressing to his friends, m ani- 
mated terms, the delight he had expe- 
rienced in witnessing the address and 
dt xterity of Priestley m his experimen- 
tal manipulations, and the command 
which had thus been acquired over in- 
visible elements, as well as the advan- 
tages he dcnvtd from his acquaintance 
with that distinguished philosophy 
About the year 1782 Pnnce Po- 
temkin, then Russian Pnme Minister, 
be lit three young Russians to England 
to be instrucUd by Mr Young in the 
arts of husbandry , and, m the follow- 
ing )ear, the EmpresB Catherine pre- 
sented him, through the hands of her 
ambissador, with a magnificent gold 
snuff-box, together with two rich tr- 
mme cloak*, designed as gifts to lus 
wife and daughter 

In 1781, Iil comnuncod the publi- 
cation of his “ Annals of A a? icultun 
in which he appeared m the double ca- 
pacity of i ditoi and author, and which 
lie continued till the pc riod of his blind- 
ness, when the work had extended 
to forty-five volumes 8vo 1 his pe- 
riodical was conducted on the French 
plan, every paper having the name and 
address of the author affixed to it ; 
and it Cun boast of communications 
from the most exalted and enlightened 
chaiacters in Europe, at the head of 
whom stands his late Majesty George 
III , who transmitted to Mr Young, 
for publication, an account of the farm 
of Mr Ducket, the able cultivator of 
Pttcrsham, which is inseited m the 
7th volume of the e Annals 99 under 
the signature of *« Ralph Robinson 99 
The King was a steady patron and 
reader of the work, and seldonv tra- 
velled without a volume of it in his 
carriage An unpleasant circumstance, 
however, had nearly deprived it of th 1 * 
distinguished support During Mr' 
Youngs absence on the Continent, an 
ofiensivc paper “ On the System of 
the Universe,” by the late Earl of 
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Orford, was inserted in the 11th vo- 
lume ; upon reading which, tht King 
exclaimed, “ What ! aie the 4 Annals 
of Ai*ncullure ’ becoming the vehicle of 
infidel opinions > If so, one of my 
strongest supports has failed me ” 
•'The matter was, however, explained 
to his Majesty's entire satisfaction, 
and he continued to allord the work 
the beAcfit of his royal patronage, as 
bufoie In 1803, the King of Naples 
becime a subscriber, and, at the same 
time, sent a Neapolitan to be mstruct- 
\d by Mr Young in the punciplcs of 
agiiculture It is almost nctdhss to 
observe, that the most valuable por- 
tions of this voluminous work are from 
the pen of the editor , that these 
ihouiid in passages of great vigour, 
. toiee, and eloquence , that Mr Young's 
style is full of that health and fresh- 
ness, inspired by the pursuits which he 
had devoted his life to cultivate and 
recommend , and that altogether, the 
uoik presents a \ast and invaluable 
body of inhumation upon subjects of 
agiicultuie and political economy 
In the couise of 1785, Mr Young 
was depnved of his mother, for whom 
lie entertained the mo^t sincere affec- 
tion, and who appeals to have been a 
woman of a vigoious and energetic 
charactei Her son owed her much, 
and she has even a claim upon the gra- 
titude of postcuty; she rescued him 
from the barren routine of the mer- 
cantile profession, to which he was 
destined, — saved him from the reck- 
lessness and dissipation of a military 
lift, — at a later period, pievtnted him 
from emigrating fiom his native land, 
—directed his mind to those pursuits 
m which he was destined to shine with 
unrivalled excellence,— and thus pre- 
si rved to her country one whose la- 
bours and writings will shed a lustre 
on her name while economical science 
is cultivated m England 

Tho following year, he sustained a 
severe blow m the untimely death of 


his brother, Dr John Young, who 
broke his neck as he was hunting with 
his late Majesty near Windsor, and, 
early in the spring of 1787, received a 
pressing invitation to accompany the 
Count de la Rochefoucault m a tour 
to the Pyrenees. rt This,” says Mr 
Young, “ was touching a string tre-- 
mulous to vibrate ” He had long 
wished for an opportunity of examin- 
ing Fiance, and observing the effects 
of its government on the condition of 
the farmers, and of the poor , he, 
therefore, eagerly accepted the pro- 
posal, and, having completed the tour, 
retuined to England the following 
wintci. And here a new scene pre- 
sented itstif 1 he wool bill, the osten- 
sible object of which was to prevent 
British wool from being smuggled into 
Fiance — the re'll one, to reduce the 
price by laying it undci heavy restric- 
tions, having been brought forward, 
he was deputed by the wool-growers 
of Suffolk to support a petition against 
its passing into a law , upon which 
occasion he united with Sir Joseph 
Banks, who was also deputed for the 
same object by the county of Lincoln 
He was, accordingly, examined both 
at the bar of the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons, and succeed- 
ed in moderating some of the more 
hostile clauses, for which he had the 
honour of being burnt m effigy at 
Norwich, (his /cal upon this occasion 
having given great offence to the ma- 
nufacturers,) and of receiving com- 
mendations for Ins manly and disinte- 
rested exertions from some of the most 
eminent political economists of the 
time a pamphlet was likewise ad- 
ditssed to him on the subject by Tho- 
mas Day, Esq , the eccentric author of 
<e Sand) d and Mu ton” and who 
has been more recently brought un- 
der public notice by the “ Memoiis of 
It ,i hard hovel hdgcivorlh” 

In the following Inly, he set out, 
alone, tin his second journey through 
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France, in the course of which he tra- 
velled 1700 miles, but, finding that the 
survey of that interesting country was 
still incomplete, he undertook a third 
expedition in 1789 Dining these 
three tours, he passed through tviry 
province of France , viewed the greater 
pait of Lombardy, so interesting for 
its pasturage , and made an extensive 
excursion into bpam The state of 
his health delayed the publication of 
these travels till 1792, when they ap- 
peared, under the title of 41 Ti an Is 
duiing the years 1787* 1788, and 
1789, u?ida taken more paiiicularly 
tvil/i a vutv of ascertaining the Culti- 
latio/h Wealth , Resources , and Na- 
tional Prospenty of the Kingdom of 
Fiance , in 2 to/s 4/o” These na- 
vels are superior m style and interest 
to his Irish Tour The first volume 
contains his journal, which is wiitten 
m an easy, familial, but at the same 
time vigorous style , the second, a 
senes of essays of great ability, and 
replete with solid information on the 
principal objects which had engaged 
lu& attention 

About this period he commenced a 
correspondence, which was afterwards 
published, with General Washington, 
on various questions in agriculture, 
and many particulars connected with 
the rural economy of the United 
States It does not possess any great 
interest 

Mr Young, during his residence at 
Pans, had witnessed some of the first 
scenes of the revolutionary drama , 
and, like many wise and good men, 
who, at that time, believed that the 
French were struggling to emancipate 
tjiemselves from the thraldom of a weak 
and profligate government, no longer 
m harmony with the spirit of the age, 
l*e was at first friendly to the principles 
professed by the directors and leaders 
of the popular party, in that gigantic 
movement While the semblance of 
moderation was preserved, and while 


reform, and not destruction, appeared 
to be the object aimed at, he continued 
faithful to Ins pi maples, and though 
there was much said and done which 
no real friend to rational liberty could 
approve, still he hoped that the bene- 
fits which would ultimately accrue to 
the nation from the establishment of a 
free constitutional government would 
more than overbalance the iriischiet 
produced by popular excesses, la the 
first momerts of popular ascendancy 
But, when the genius of evil appeared 
to have overshadowed the land with 
his baleful wings, when the great land- 
marks of religion and social order were 
removed, when the people had been 
seized with a diabolical frenzy, and 
their leaders transformed into fiends, 
he felt that the cause was no longer 
the same, — and he abandoned it ac- 
cordingly He perceived, likewise, 
tl at the madness wai contagious , and, 
becoming alarmed for the state of the 
public mind in this country, he pub- 
lished, in the early part of 1793, his 
celebrated pamphlet, entitled, “ 7 he 
h xamph of France a /f anting to Bri- 
tain 99 The lmpresssion produced by 
this little tiact was truly wonderful ; 
and votes of thanks were poured in 
upon him from every patriotic associa- 
tion in the kingdom As might have 
been expected, however, this well- 
timed brochure exposed him, like Mr 
Burke, to the charge of apostatizing 
fiom the political opinions he had for- 
merly entertained Lit us hear his 
own defence, 44 The Revolution, he- 
Jotc the 10th of August, was as dif- 
ferent from the Revolution afhr that 
day, as light from darkness , as clearly 
distinct in principle and practice, as 
liberty and slavery For the same 
man, therefore, to approve of both, he 
must either be uncandid or change- 
able , uncandid in his approbation be- 
fore that period, — changeable m his 
approbation after it How little rea- 
son, therefore, for reproaching me with 
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sentiments contrary to those I publish- 
ed before the 10th of August ( I am not 
changeable, but steady and consistent , 
the same principles which directed me 
to approve tht Revolution at its com- 
mencement, — the principles of real li- 
berty, led me to detest it after the 10th 
of Aggust The reproach of change-* 
ablentss, or something worse, belongs 
entireIy-"to those who did not then 
change their opinion, but approved 
the Republic , as they had approved 
the limited Monarchy 99 It is remark- 
able, that in this pamphlet, altei nattly 
the cause of so much praise and cen- 
sure, Mr Young first recommended the 
raising of a Hot sc Mihtia , a sugges- 
tion which was soon afterwards adopt- 
ed, and the force thus raised called 
.the Yeomanuj Cavalry . 

Shortly after this period, animated 
as he always was by the spirit of ad- 
venture, he could not resist an oppor- 
tunity that occurred for realizing his 
favourite speculation, that of cultiva- 
ting a large tract of waste land He 
accordingly purchased 4100 acres of 
this description in York ‘dine , but a 
new sci ne opened, and different duties 
awaited him The Board of Agncul- 
ture was established in August, 1793 , 
and he was immediately appointed its 
secretary It has been falsely asserted, 
that this situation was the reward for 
his political pamphlet above mention- 
ed , his extensive and profound know- 
ledge m agriculture rnaiked him as 
the most proper person, in every re- 
spect, to fill this important and ho- 
nourable office; and to this circum- 
stance alone was he indebted for his 
election "The gratification,” says he, 
“ of.bemg elected into so respectable 
a situation, m which opportunities of 
still giving an humble aid to the good 
' cause of the plough could scarcely fail 
of oflering, would not permit me to 
decline the appointment , although to 
a person established m the countiy, 
the salary, (400/ per annum,) with 


the residence annexed, was not that 
pecuniary object which my Jacobin 
friends have represented, and I must 
have improved *on bad principles in- 
deed, if it would not, m a few years, 
have turned out a more profitable spe- 
culation What a change in the des- 
tination of a man’s life 1 Instead of en- 
tering the solitary lord of 4000 acres, 
in the keen atmosphere of loft} rocks 
and mountain torrents, with a little 
creation rising gradually around me, 
making the desert smile with cultiva- 
tion, and grouse give way to indus- 
trious population, active and energetic, 
though remote and tranquil, and every 
instant of my existence, making two 
blades of grass to grow, white not one 
rvas found befon — Behold me at a 
desk, in the bmoke, the fog, the dm 
of Whitehall Society has charms ; 
true, and so has solitude to a mind em- 
ployed. The die, however, is cast ; 
and my steps ma) still be, metaphori- 
cally, said to be in the furrow ” 

In 1794, he engaged with the Board 
to draw up the county reports, and 
shortly afterwards published that of 
Suffolk, and, in succession, those of 
Xiincoln, Norfolk, Hertford, Essex, 
and Oxford In 179.5, he published 
two political pamphlets of no great 
value , and, in the following year, paid 
a long visit to Mr Burke, at his seat 
at Beaconsfield In 1797, his youngest 
and favourite daughter died of a con- 
sumption ; an event which inflicted 
on him a severer shock, and produced 
a more remaikable change in his ha- 
bits and reflections, than any m his 
whole past life From this period he 
turned his thoughts to subjects con- 
nected with religion , which, amidst 
the incessant occupations of a busy 
and laborious life, had hitherto en- 
gaged but little of his attention ; and, 
like many men of great and powerful 
minds, his first meditations were pro- 
ductive of nothing buf doubts and dif- 
ficulties What chiefly perplexed him, 
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was the probable condition of the soul 
in a future state of existence , and, as 
his own speculations failed to satisfy 
his mind respecting tins particular te- 
net, he immediately commenced a cor- 
respondence with some of our most 
eminent scholars and divines, (amongst 
whom the name of the venerable Bry- 
ant appears,) that by such lights as 
they might strike out the doubts by 
which his own mind was oppresstd 
might be dispelled, and a doctune 
which he anxiously wished to belie ve, 
rendered so far certain as to furnish 
ground for indulging a -ational faith 
and hope Mr WilbLrforcc's work on 
Practical ('In ntianity, which appeared 
about this tunc, is said to have afford- 
ed him that consolatory conviction 
which the correspondence of abler and 
more learned men had failed to pro- 
duce , and the consequence was a lnm 
belief in a future state, and a leliance 
upon divine mercy, which shed a joft- 
cned and benignant influence over the 
evening of his life, and cheered Ins lat- 
ter da)S of darkness and infirmity It 
is impossible, howcvei, not to perceive 
in all this, that the bevere domestic ca- 
lamity with which he had been visited, 
had partially unlunged his mind, natu- 
rally strong and vigorous , and that 
this state of diseased action, if we may 
be permitted the expression, combining 
with the habits of his previous life, led 
bun, m the first instance, to require a 
kind of proof w Inch the subject does 
not admit of, and latteily, to acquiesce 
in the views of a w liter whose fervid 
sincerity and unaffected eloquence are 
so well adapted to tranquillize an af- 
flicted and bruised spirit. 

He soon, however, resumed, in a 
great measure, his wonted activity, 
and, m the course of the two last 
ycais cf the century, published some 
little tracts on subjects of passing 
interest, but, nevertheless, bearing 
marks of those «sohd and sterling ta- 
lents for which all his writings °are dis- 


tinguished In 1801, by an express 
order of the French Directory, (issued 
chiefly, it is said, by the advice of Car- 
not,) his works were translated and 
published at Pans, m twenty volumes 
8 vo , under the title of “ / e Caltiva - 
tear Anglos and, in the same year, 
M du Pradt dedicated to him his 
work, entitled, Dc I'Ktat de la Cat - 
lute cn Fiance” 

In the year 180.), NovosilsoflT, the 
Russian ambassador, requested Mi 
Young to kfommmd a person who 
would undert ke the survey of the go* 
vernment of Moscow, and diaw up a 
repoit similar to those which had been 
published of the English counties In 
consequence of this application, Mr 
Young’^son proceeded to Russia, and 
performed the survey required, but, 
on account of the state of exchange 
between the two countries, he wdo un- 
able, without a considerable sacniice, 
to convey to Engl md the sum whu,ii 
he had received toi Ins labour , he 
was, therefore, induced to invest it in 
the pui chase of an estate in the Ciimca, 
upon which he \uu resided ever since 

For his long and faithful sci vices to 
agriculture, Mr Young was, m 1 80s, 
complimented by the Boaid of Agn- 
culture with a gold medal , but his 
active pursuits received a severe check 
shortly after this, by the failure of his 
sight An incipient cataract appeal- 
ed , lie was unable to take his usual 
cxeicise, his digestion became, m con- 
sequence, disordered , and Dr Pans is 
of opinion, that the disease which ti r- 
minated his existence is to be attribu- 
ted to the sudden change thus ptodu- 
ced in his habits Dunng his whole 
life, which was blessed with almost 
uninterrupted good health, he enter- 
tained the gieatest honor of two dis- 
eases — blindness and the stone , audit 
is a very remarkable fact, that, in 
1811, being then 70 years of age, we 
find him afflicted with the former ; and 
that, at the advanced period of 80, his 
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life was terminated by the sufferings 
attendant upon the latter Notwith- 
standing his blindness, however, the 
Board of Agriculture continued to 
pi ofit by his assistance. He delivered 
a variety of lectures upon dnTerent 
subjects of practical importance, se- 
veialof which were afterwards publish- 
ed by order of the Board ; nor did he 
abandofl those habits of laborious in- 
dustiy, for which he had ever been 
distinguished. He rose cveiy morn- 
ing at five o'clock, and regularly heard 
*ht different new works read , and he 
busied himself m preparing for the 
press a work on the Elements and 
Piactice of Agriculture, m which the 
experiments and observations made du- 
ring a period of fifty years arq record- 
ed The manuscript is bequeathed to 
his son and daughter ; and it is to be 
hoped, that, when the former returns 
from Russia, measuies will be taken to 
ensure its speedy publication 

But this great and good man was 
now approaching the limit of his long 
and honourable career It is remaik- 
able, that the nature of the disease 
which put a peuod to his life was not 
so much as suspected till within about a 
week of his death ; and that he died 
without being aware of the malady 
under which he suffered. He expired 
on the 12th of April, 1820, at his 
house m Sackville Sticct, after taking 
a glass of lemonade, and stating that 
he felt himself calm and easy , and his 
remains were conveyed to Brad held, 
and deposited m a vault in the church- 
yard 

A useful and active is almost, by 
necessity, a virtuous life. Mr Young 
possessed a warm and generous heart. 
His acts of kindness and benevolence 
weie numerous, and will long be re- 
membered , his house and his purse 
were always open to the distressed. 
He was endowed with all that unso- 
phisticated honesty, and sincerity of 
character and feeling, natural to the 


pursuits in which he bo greatly delight- 
ed ; and he descended to the grave, 
like a shock of corn in its season, with- 
out leaving a blot on his name, or a 
personal enemy behind him. His ta- 
lents as a wnter cjm only be appre- 
ciated by those who are acquainted 
with his numerous and valuable works. 
To the immense importance of his la- 
bours as a scientific agriculturist, not 
only Britain, but Europe, has borne 
tebtimony He collected from every 
quarter the elements of knowledge, 
systematized it, and tendered it emi- 
nently and extensively useful , he suc- 
cessfully combated the prejudices which 
obstructed the progress of the most 
useful of all arts , he taught how the 
earth may be made to yield a more 
abundant increase. His fame is un- 
questionably identified with the agri- 
cultural prospenty of the country of 
which he was so distinguished an or- 
nament , to the service of the common- 
wealth he devoted nearly the whole of 
a long, active, and laborious life , and 
we trust 6orne public monument will 
soon be elected to his memory, as a 
permanent record at once of national 
justice and national gratitude. 

Among the eminent literary charac- 
ters deceased during this period we shall 
include Ha's lea , less, we must own, 
on account of any extraordinary opi- 
nion of his merits, than of the high re- 
putation which they at one time pro- 
cured for him. Mr Hay ley was born 
of parents in easy circuinstancts, his 
father possessing some landed proper- 
ty, and lus maternal grandfather rc- 
piesenting the city of Chichestei, lus 
native place lie was thus supplitd 
from his earliest age with all the ac- 
commodations and means of study, of 
which he diligently availed himself. 
Being detained at home on account of 
severe and frequent attacks of indis- 
position, he spent much time m read- 
ing. At the age of sixteen, being 
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sent to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, he 
attempted an Ode on the Birth of his 
present Majesty Being apparently still 
tamer than his subsequent produc- 
tions, it was not considered as con- 
taining any indications of genius Mr 
Hayley spent the next seven years m 
very intense and unremitting study, 
particularly of Italian literature and of 
the fine arts In 1769, he mariicd 
Miss Ball of Chichester, and spent five 
years in London, after which he reti- 
red to his sent of 1 artlnim m Sussex, 
and devoted himself to the Muses Tie 
might now be considered as a viry ac- 
complished man, though lather belong- 
ing to the class which D’Isracli dis- 
tinguishes as men of letters than men 
of genius He produced successively 
an Epistle to an eminent Pam ttr,(Rom- 
nty, 1778,) Essay on History (1780,) 
Triumphs of Temper (1781,) and 
Essay on Lpit Poetry ( 1782 ) 1 1 ese 

works attained an extraordinary popu- 
larity , and we find him characterized 
at this period as the first poet of the 
age It is true, poetr) at that era might 
be considered in Britain as almost ex- 
tinct ; and dim indeed must have been 
that galaxy m which llaylcy shone 
brightest 1 he only characteristic of 
his poems wa3 plain good sense, but 
entirely prosaic, and expressed in verse, 
whose mechanical structure, and con- 
tinued monotonous ring, of itself ex- 
cluded i very idea of genius. 1 he only 
rtal merit was in the notes, which show- 
ed a good deal of research upon sub- 
jects not then familiar to the British 
public 

Plow long Mr Playley might have 
continued to shine, a giant among the 
pigmies, it is impossible to determine. 
At this moment a new poetical day 
was rising in Britain Scott, Camp- 
bell, Southey, were the lights of the 
next age , and the moment their bright 
stars dawned m the horizon, that of 
Hayley became jlim as a watery cloud. 
Long before his death; himself* and his 


poetry were sunk into total oblivion. 
The Triumph of Music, published in 
1805, fell quite dead-born from the 
press lie is now recollected only in 
consequence of qualities di6tmct from 
poetry 

Mr Ilayley, as is not unfrequently 
the case m middling poets, was an ex- 
cellent and amiable man lie was par- 
ticularly free from envy, and' full of 
friendship towards his poetical bre- 
thren Forgotten for himself, he is now- 
remembered as the friend of Cowper , 
and, indicd, his edition of the posthu 
mous works of that interesting poet 
displays taste and selection In his 
lines on Chatterton and on Collins, he 
displays afechng, which raises him mueh 
above his usual tame monotony The 
correspondence of Gibbon and of Sew- 
ard show the extent of his literary 
connexions , so that the memoirs of Ins 
own life, which we ol^eive to be pre- 
paring, are liktly to display, if not 
much discrimination of character, at 
least a good deal of curious anecdote. 

Mr Hayley passed the 1 itter part of 
his life in retirement, and died on the 
11th November, 1820, at the age of 
seventy five 

One of the most eminent Fiench 
writers of the age, was Constantins 
Francis Cha&sfbeui dl Yoi nly. 
IJe was born at Craon m 17 "57, of pa- 
rents in the middling rank of life Af- 
ter passing through a diligent c >urse 
of study, he submitted, at twenty, to 
an illustrious society, the solution of 
one of the most difficult problems in 
the history of antiquity His biogra- 
pher, Count Daru, does not expound 
either the society oi the problem? but 
only mentions that the former gave no 
encouragement to the young inquirer, 
who, however, was buoyed up by 
youthful ardour and conscious woith 
against this mortifying neglect 

Volney’s first undertaking was his 
voyage to Syria and Eg) pt, the origin 
17 
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of wl)ich he himself explains Ha- 
ving a small sum of money left him, 
which would not have made any serious 
addition to his income, he determined 
to employ it m explonng countries, 
then rarely visited, and deemed almost 
inaccessible On his arrival he placed 
himself m a convent of Copts, till he 
had become master of the language. 
Aavirig spent several years in these 
countries, he produced his well-known 
Travels. He pique9 himself on 1 ejecting 
the mode of writing adopted by the 
vanity of his predecessors, in which 
half the work is filled with their per- 
sonal adventures. We are not fully 
prepared to admit this as the mode 
calculated to give the liveliest idea of 
a country Still it has no doubt im- 
portant advantages, and is so managed 
by him as to produce a valuable work 
He combines accurate observation with 
animated description, and gives cer- 
tainly a much juster idea of the gene- 
ral character of the country than his 
predecessor, Savary, though he criti- 
cises, perhaps too severely, the gay 
images called up by the lively imagi- 
nation of that engaging writer The 
Empress of Russia, m testimony of her 
esteem for this work, sent the author 
a medal, which, however, he returned 
after her declaration of war against 
France, saying, ** If I obtained it from 
her esteem, I can only preserve her 
esteem by returning it ” 

On the breaking out of the revolu- 
tion, Volney embraced with ardour the 
popular cause, and was elected a de- 
puty m the Assembly of the States 
General In 1790, he published a 
pamphlet, strongly recommending the 
division of landed property into small 
partitions, as the most favourable to 
its productiveness and the general pros- 
perity of the state He afterwards 
spent two or three years m Corsica, 
endeavouring, without success, to im- 
prove the political and economical state 
of that island, which, from its unset- 
VOL XIV, PART I, 


tied and independent state, has afford- 
ed so wide a field to political project* 
ora 

About this* time (1791,) Volney 
produced his celebrated work, called 
« The Rums, or a Survey of the Revo- 
lutions of Empires.” It is certainly 
distinguished by several splendid pas- 
sages, though it is to be regretted, that 
he^gives full scope to sceptical opinions 
on some of the most important subjects. 
In this view, we cannot consider him 
as very formidable, as, notwithstand- 
ing his powers of diligent research and 
lively observation, his speculations ap- 
pear to us usually fanciful and superfi- 
cial Dr Priestley wrote an answer, 
which is charged by Count Daru, as 
marked by a degree of violence and 
acrimony unbecoming a philosopher. 
This, though prompted by good mo- 
tives, is doubtless blameable, especially 
m one, who, like Priestley, assumed so 
wide a latitude in his own opinions 

On returning to Pans, Volney found 
the reign of terror m full sway ; and, 
like every one whose opinions were at 
all moderate, became the object of its 
proscription. lie was imprisoned for 
ten months, but released on the down- 
fall of Robespierre. The Directory 
were then seeking to repair the wrecks 
made by jacobmical madness One of 
their plans was to form a wonwfl/school, 
destined to become the centre of French 
instruction , and here Volney was ap- 
pointed to lecture on history. His 
lectures were greatly admired, and at- 
tended by immense crowds ; but, the 
institution not succeeding as had been 
expected, was soon closed, and he was 
forced to interrupt the course of a la- 
bour so gratifying to his taste 

Thus left at leisure, Volney again 
left his country m pursuit of know- 
ledge Having seen man m the East hi 
a state of decay, and in Europe of ma- 
turity, he now sought to view him m 
infancy, and therefor^ went to observe 
the sav&ges of America. His impres- 
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eion, m communicated in a volume 
published after his return, is vei y un- 
favourable, and, in our opinion, some- 
what tinctured by disappointment and 
prejudice. 

While Volney was absent m Ame- 
rica, he was named an original member 
of the French National Institute, then 
founded After his return, he enrich- 
ed its Transactions with a justification 
of the chronology of Herodotus In 
1818, he produced lus most elaborate 
work, entitled, “ Researches into the 
History of the most Ancient Nations,” 
which Daru pronounces his master- 
piece We have not yet perused it 
He then engaged in three works, illus- 
trative of the oriental languages, but 
was interrupted by death on the 20th 


April, 1820. He left, however % a pre- 
mium for the prosecution of these in- 
quiries. 

Having, m the biography of this vo- 
lume, had occasion fo embrace both 
the present and the former years, we 
have included only political and lite- 
rary names of the first rank. Even m 
this view, some omissions may~be ob-~ 
served, more particularly m regard to 
Scotland (Rennie, Gregory, Brown, 
&c ) The delay is founded on the liope^ 
of obtaining more ample information, 
than has yet been communicated to the 
public, but which we found it impos- 
sible to include m the present volume, 
without retarding its publication be- 
yond the desired period. 
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CHAPTER III. 

V*EW OF IMPROVEMENTS IN SCIENCE DURING THE YEARS 

1820 - 1821 . 

Astronomy . Formation of Lunar Tables on the Theory of Universal Gra- 
vitation — Comet of 1819 — Observations of Cacciatore, Brinkley, and Enke. 
— PiiysiCs The Figuie of the Faith. — The Decrease in the Length of the 
Day by the gradual cooling of the Earth — Speculations of M Fourier on the 
Seculai Refrigci ation of the Globe — General Consequences deduced from his 
Analysis . — Gtodeiical Opct ations, and Obsi i nations on the Length of the Pen- 
dulum — Captain Freycmel* s Expedition — Tr igonometrical Survey of France. 
—Measuiement of an Arc of the M< ridian m the Canton of Berne , and in 
Holstein — Mfteoiiology Observations of Baron de Humboldt on the Lower 
Limit of Perpetual Snow m the Hamalaya Mountains and the Equatorial Re- 
gions — Electro Magnetism Piu/issor Oersteds Discovery of the 
Identity of Electncily and Magnetism — Experiments of Ampere , Arago, 
Boisgeraud , j Biol, Savart , Berzelius , Sit H. Davy , and Mr Fataday . 


When the great activity and zeal 
■which presently pervade the scientific 
world, and the vast number of contri- 
butions, of greater or less importance, 
which have been made by different in- 
quirers, both m this and foreign coun- 
tries, to the respective sciences to which 
they devote their attention, are duly 
weighed and appreciated, it must at 
once appear impossible, in a work like 
this, embracing such a variety of sub- 
jects, to exhibit even a tolerably com- 
plete general view of all the discoveries 
and improvements with which science 
has been enriched and extended In- 
stead, therefore, of entering upon so 
wide a field, the survey of which would 
require a volume for itself, or of skim- 
ming slightly over the surface of a 
great variety of subjects, many of them, 
perhaps, of little interest or value, and 
the very enunciation of which would 


occupy more room than we can afford* 
we shall restrict ourselves to the con- 
sideration of a few of the more pro- 
minent and successful investigations 
which have appeared within the limits 
of the period which this imperfect 
sketch comprehends, and, m a parti- 
cular manner, call the attention of our 
readers to the highly important and 
mteresti n g researches of P rofessor Oer- 
sted of Copenhagen, by which the 
identity of Magnetism and Electrieity 
has been completely established, and 
for w hich the Copley medal was ad- 
judged to the author by the Royal So- 
ciety of London 

astronomy. 

About three years ago, the Acade- 
my of Sciences of Paris having pro- 
posed as the subject of a pn^t, the 
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formation of lunar tables, founded sole- 
ly upon the theory of universal gravi- 
tation, a number of attempts have been 
made, which, though not altogether 
successful, can scarcely fail to be of 
service in ultimately bringing to per- 
fection a subject of so great import- 
ance to navigation In the Annates de 
Chimie y (xm. 250.) M de Laplace has 
shewn, with great clearness and preci- 
sion, the advantages which the lunar 
theory may derive from the concuirent 
labours of astronomers, as well as the 
points m which it is incomplete, and 
to which their labours should be di- 
rected By the labours of geometers, 
the lunar theory had already made such 
advancement, that, in the seventh book 
of the Mtcamque Celeste, the greatest 
difference between the coefficients of the 
inequalities of the analysis there given, 
and those of the tables of M Burg, 
was reduced to 8.5". Hence it was 
natural to conclude, that, by means of 
approximations carried still farther, the 
theory would represent observations 
within the limits of the errors of which 
they are susceptible The two papers 
to which the Academy adjudged a re- 
ward in 1820, fulfil this condition, and 
are the result of immense labour; 
leaving no doubt, that, on a compari- 
son with our present lunar tables, the 
formulae they contain, when reduced 
to tables, will agree with observation 
within the limits already indicated 
This is directly established by the au- 
thor of the first paper, M Damoiseau, 
who, according to his theory, has form- 
ed new tables, which, compared with 
sixty observations of Bradley, and six- 
ty observations made since the year 
1802, only produce slight errors of the 
same order with those of the tables of 
Burg and Burckhardt. We may there- 
fore hope, that, by the examination of 
a great number of observations, t # he au- 
thor will improve still farther the arbi- 
trary elements ^of the theory # and at 


length give to his tables all the accu- 
racy which can be desired. 

The authors of both these Memoirs 
have set out from differential equations 
of the celebrated problem of the three 
bodies, m which the differential of the 
true movement of the moon, referred * 
to the ecliptic, is supposed constant ; 
and they have determined the m^n^ 
longitude, the latitude, and parallax of 
that body, in series of sines and co-sines 
of the angles, increasing proportionally 
to its true movement. This is the me- 
thod employed by Laplace, in the se- 
venth book of the Af< catnque Celeste 
already referred to, and appears to ^ we 
the most converging approximations. 
Indeed, the disturbing forces present 
themselves under that form, or are easily 
reducible to it To reduce the. i to. 
another form, — for example, that of the 
series of sines and co-sines of the an- 
gles, increasing proportionally to the 
time, — the approximations would ic- 
quire to be carried very far, by reason 
of the considerable inequalities of the 
lunar orbit , which would render the 
analysis more complicated, and the ap- 
proximations less convergent Other 
forms of series have been tried, and it 
would be easy to imagine a great num- 
ber ; but none appears better calcu- 
lated to give the coefficients of the lu- 
nar inequalities Nevertheless, some 
very small inequalities, of which the 
argument increases with great slow- 
ness, may be better determined by other 
methods In the preceding, these in- 
equalities, m virtue of repeated integra- 
tions, acquire, as divisors, the squares 
of the very small coefficients of the 
true longitude of their arguments In 
the final result, these square diVisors 
disappear, and are reduced to the first 
power ; so that this result, being the 
difference of quantities very great m 
relation to itself, becomes inexact, un- 
less we are careful to preserve, in the 
course of the computation! all the 
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quantities of its order. By neglecting 
this circumstance, several geometers 
have failed m determining the inequa- 
lity depending on the longitude of the 
node of the lunar orbit. Uniformity of 
method certainly gives elegance to ana- 
lysis ; but when it is proposed to ap- 
proximate, as nearly as possible, ana- 
lysis to observation, the methods em- 
ployed 'must be varied according to 
the nature of the inequalities , for it is 
in The selection of these methods, and 
in foreseeing the quantities that may 
become sensible by successive integra- 
tions, that the art of approximation 
consists, — an art no less useful to the 
progress of science, than the discovery 
of analytical methods 

Laplace having discovered, ^by theo- 
ry, the cause of the inequalities m the 
secular motion of the moon, the two 
papers above referred to have verified 
and confirmed the results to which that 
eminent philosopher was conducted by 
his profound analysis, particularly that 
relative to the motion of the perigee m 
proportion to its magnitude. The form 


of the analytical expressions of the fir9t, 
being the Bame which he had adopted 
in the seventh book of the Mtcanique 
Celeste already referred to, he was ena- 
bled to compare these expressions with 
his own ; and he # found, that they 
agreed in the degrees of approxima- 
tion which are common to both, but 
that the authors of the papers having 
carried these approximations farther, 
the new terms introduced by them 
have produced differences, inconsider- 
able, indeed, in regard to the secular 
equations of the mean motion, and of 
the perigee, but sensible in relation to 
the motion of the nodes. The follow- 
ing table exhibits the numerical coeffi- 
cients, by which, in order to find the 
secular equations, we must multiply 
the integral of the product of the dif- 
ferential of the time by the excess of 
the square of the eccentricity of the 
terrestrial orbit above the same square 
at any arbitrary epoch of time, which, 
in this case, was fixed at the commeuce- 
ment of 1801 : — 


1st Memoir Mfccan Celeste Ctl Memoir 

Secular equation of the true longitude, 0 OOS6157 0 0083660 0 00760102 

perigee, - —0 0229890 — 0 0251021 — 0 0311J10 

■ ■ — ■ ■ node, - - - 0 0051936 0 0061528 0 0053877 


The authors of the Second Memoir, 
MM Plana and Carlini, in the expres- 
sion of the secular inequality of the 
mean motion, have not attended to the 
terms depending on the square of the 
eccentricity of the lunar orbit ; and 
which, rendered sensible by the small 
divisors which they acquire in the 
course of the integrations, produce the 
difference of results observable m the 
twer communications. Laplace thinks 
that the difference, m regard to the se- 
cular inequality of the perigee, pro- 
ceeds from the nature of the approxi- 
mations employed, by the authors* ha- 
ving reduced their expressions to series, 
disposed according to the ascending 
powers of the relation of the motion 


of the sun to that of the moon, a re- 
lation less than a twelfth MM Plana 
and Carlini find, m the mean lunar 
motion, a secular inequality equal to 
the product of — 0 1398", by the cube 
of the number of periods elapsed Bince 
1801 This inequality, which would 
increase the longitude of the moon at 
the moment of its eclipses, m the years 
719 and 720 before our era, about 37", 
depends, according to them, on sup- 
posing the true ecliptic transposed to 
a fixed ecliptic, for example, that of 
1801 , but they have not attended to 
the secular transposition of the lunar 
orbit to the same ecliptic, which would 
have destroyed the result at which they 
have arnved Laplace has shewn, 
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that the part of the secular equation 
relative to the inclinations, depends 
only on the inclination of the lunar 
orbit to the true ecliptic, and that the 
rapidity of the motion of the nodes of 
the moon, renders insensible the secu- 
lar variation of that inclination 

M Damoiseau having, at the spe- 
cial request of M. de Laplace, care- 
fully re-examined his analytical and 
numerical calculations, upon the sub- 
ject of the lunar inequality called pa* 
raltactic because it depends on the 
parallax of the sun, found that, sup- 
posing this parallax a four hundredth 
part of that of the moon, the inequa- 
lity in question would be 121 15". 
Proceeding on the same hypothesis, 
Laplace himself found it 122 01", and 
MM Plana and Carlini 122 90" Ac- 
cording to the tables of Burg, it is 
122.378" ; according to those of 
Burckhardt, 122 97" ; which gives re- 
spectively 8 6303", and 8 6721" for the 
mean parallax of the sun, upon the 
parallel, whose terrestrial radius is that 
of a sphere of the same mass as the 
earth, and of a density equal to its 
mean density. The mean 8.65" ap- 
pears to be the piobable value of the 
solar parallax 

The small inequalities which astro- 
nomers have imagined they have de- 
tected in the mean motion of the moon, 
18 the only point of the lunar theory 
which still remains to be explained 
Future observations, in proving its re- 
ality, will determine its value Fortu- 
nately, m the interval ol half a cen- 
tury, this inequality may be bafely 
confounded with the mean motion ; 
for as long as ft shall remain unknown, 
it will be sufficient for the purposes 
of navigation to rectify, from half 
century to half century, the mean lu- 
nar motion. But when its existence 
6hall be fully established, the investi- 
gation of its cause will then become an 
object of importance in Physical As- 
tronomy 


The remarkable comet which ap- 
peared in July 1819, gave occasion to 
some important astronomical investiga- 
tions, relative to the orbits described 
by these eccentric bodies Signor 
Nicolas Cacciatore, Director of the 
Royal Observatory at Palermo, made 
his observations, which comprise, the 
period between the 3d of July and the 
11th of August, with an entire circle 
of ltamsden The parabolic elements 
which result from these observations, 
difFer but little from those obtained by 
M. Bouvard of Pans, of which an ac* 
count will be found m the Journal de 
Physique , xc. 11. The same astro- 
nomer states, that he observed phases 
m the nucleus of the comet, which led 
him to conclude, that comets are not 
of themselves luminous, and that their 
nucleus, coma, and tail, shine by re- 
flected light ; but, from the remarks 
of M Arago, in the Jlnnales de Chi - 
me> xiv 217, it is evident that the 
appearances which misled Signor Cac- 
ciatore, can only be regarded as irre- 
gularities ; that, in the course of even a 
few days, comets undergo a sensible 
change of form , but that these changes 
and irregularities have yet furnished 
no data for enabling astronomers to 
determine the nature of the light, whe- 
ther inherent or reflected, which co- 
mets emit M Pictet adds, that no 
explanation can be given of the phases 
observed by the astronomer of Paler- 
mo, without supposing the comet to 
revolve round its axis, and to possess a 
surface of opposite powers, one part 
reflecting, and the other absorbing 
light. 

Dr Brinkley, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has published, m the Jouhial 
of the lloyal Institution , his observa- 
tions on this comet, and the elements 
of its oi bit; the instruments he em- 
ployed were an astronomical circle, 
eight feet in diameter, and a transit 
instrument. His computation was 
founded on observations made on the 
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4tli, 5th, and 6th of July, and the ele- 
ments so obtained were further cor- 
rected by observations made on the 1 3th 


and 20th of the same month. The re- 
sult was as follows ; 


Passage of perihelion, mean time, at Obser- i> n 

vatory. Trinity College, Dublin, June, 27 16 26° 46" 

Perihelion distance . . 0 341051 


Longitude of node 

Inclination 

Place of perihelion 

, In correcting the first approxima- 
tibns, Dr Binkley employed <t method 
different, it is believed, from any that 
4 had been formerly used. Instead of 
changing the approximate perihelion 
distance, and the approximate time of 
passage through the perihelion, by 
small quantities, as in M de Laplace’s 
method, he obtained two equations, m 
which the unknown quantities were 
the corrections of the perihelion dis- 
tance, and of the time of passage 
through the perihelion. This was done 
by investigating the fluxions of the 
anomalies, heliocentric longitudes, and 
latitudes, computed by help of the ap- 
proximate perihelion distance, and ap- 
proximate time of perihelion, and of 
three observations. The operations 
by this method, which, at first sight, 
might be supposed to lead to intri- 
cate formulae, were found considerably 
shorter than by Laplace’s method, 
when great exactness is required , and 
it has the additional advantage of be- 
ing particularly applicable in cases 
where it is necessary to investigate the 
elliptic orbit 

The comet of 1819 performs its ec- 
centric revolution in the space of about 
three years, and consequently would 
appear again in 1822. The celebra- 
ted. Dr Olbers of Bremen has given 


9 s . 3 U 43' 44". 

80 45 63 
9 17 5 5 . 

some details as to the nature of the 
path it will describe till that event 
take place ; and Professor Enke, of 
Berlin, having considered the effects of 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Ve- 
nus, and Mercury, on thiserratic body, 
throughout the whole interval from 
1786 till 1819, has found that the at- 
traction of Jupiter alone will have any 
material effect on the time of the next 
perihelion, which, as the distance from 
Jupiter will only be 1 136, will be re- 
tarded nine days from this cause 
This return of comets at periods 
which, by the great improvement of 
astronomical science, and the accurate 
methods of a refined calculus, can be 
predicted beforehand, has led the au- 
thor of an article which appeared m a 
London periodical, remarkable, cer- 
tainly, for any quality rather than pro- 
found science, to endeavour to prove 
that the phoenix of the ancient Egyp- 
tians — the symbol, as some had ima- 
gined, of a particular celestial revolu- 
tion, or, according to others, of that 
principle of incessant decay, and re- 
production, which guarantees the per- 
manence and indestructibility of Na- 
ture, even in her changes — was nothing 
more or less than a hieroglyphical 
painting of the celebrated comet of 
1680 * It is astonishing how Dr 


* This comet was perhaps the most remarkable that ever appeared Its orbit was 
not a parabola, m which ease it could never have returned, hut a very eccentric ellip- 
sis It descended so near the sun as to come withm a sixth part of the diameter of 
his surface , m which situation it must have bcqji exposed to a degree of heat ex- 
ceeding the mean of that ot the sun upon the earth, no less than 28,000 tunes, or 
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Young and M. Champollion, who have 
been so eminently successful m decy- 
phenng part, at least, of the lnerogly- 
phical writing of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and who are both men as distin- 
guished for their scientific acquire- 
ments, as for their ingenuity and saga- 
city, should not have stumbled upon 
so sage and truly wonderful a disco- 
very 1 

PHYSICS 

In two profound and original papers, 
the first on the figure of the earth, 
and the second on the decrease in the 
length of the day, deduced from the re- 
frigeration of the earth, M. de Laplace 
has furnished natural science with the 
strongest arguments relative to the 
primitive fluidity, the figure, the form, 
and the density of the successive strata 
of the globe, m proportion as we de- 
scend from the circumference towards 
the centre. We shall endeavour to 
exhibit as full and satisfactory a view 
of the reasonings of this illustrious 
philosopher on these interesting subjects 
as our limits will possibly permit 

The numerous experiments perform- 
ed with the pendulum, have demon- 
strated that the increase of gravity 
from the equator to the poles, follows 
a regular law, and is nearly propor- 
tional to the square of the sine of the 
latitude. This force being the resul- 
tant of the attractions of all the par- 
ticles of matter, these experiments, 
compared with the theory of the at- 
tractions of spheroids, furnish the only 
means for enabling ub to penetrate into 
the interior constitution of the earth : 


they have proved, that this planet is 
composed of strata, the density of 
which increases from the surface to 
the centre, around which point they 
are regularly disposed On this sub- 
ject, Laplace has demonstrated the 
following theorem (see the Connais- 
sancc cfes Tans for 1821 ) “ If the 

length of the seconds pendulum at the 
equator be taken as unity, and if, to' 
the length of this pendulum, observed 
at any point whatever of the surface 
of the terrestrial spheroid, be added 
the half of the height of that point, 
above the level of the ocean, divided 
by the semi-axia of the pole, the in- 
crease of that length, thus corrected, 
will, on the supposition of the density 
remaining constant to a small depth, be 
equal to The product of the square of 
the sine of the latitude, by five-fourths 
of the proportion of the centrifugal 
force to gravity at the equator, or by 
.004 3.” '1 his is generally true, what- 
ever be the density of the sea, and the 
manner in which it covers the earth. 

The experiments performed with 
the pendulum in the two hemispheres, 
agree in giving to the square of the 
sine of the latitude a greater co-effi- 
cient, amounting nearly to .0054; 
from which it is evident that the earth 
is not homogeneous in its interior, and 
that the density of its strata increases 
from the surface to the centre 

But the earth, heterogeneous in a 
mathematical, would be homogeneous 
in a chemical sense, if the increase 
of the density of its stiata was only 
owing to the increase of the pressure 
which they experience, in proportion 


2000 times greater than that of red-hot iron From its capacity to endure so intense 
heat, without its substance being dispersed by evaporation, the density and so- 
lidity of the materials of which it was composed may be inferred Nor lias any 
comet threatened the earth with a nearer appulsc, for Drllafiey found, that on the 
11th ot Novcmbci, at i hour 6 mm jafternoon, it was not more than one semi-dia- 
meter of the earth to the northward of the earth's orbit Had the earth at this time 
been in that part of her path, the # comet would have had a parallax equal to that of 
the moon Sir Whiston is of opinion that the consequence of so near an appulse 
would have been a deluge. 
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as they are nearer its centre. /But the 
law of densities resulting from the 
compression of the inferior by the su- 
perimposed strata being unknown, we 
cannot discover to what extent the 
density of the terrestrial 6trata may 
be thus increased. The pressure and 
the heat which we can produce are al- 
ways very 6mall relatively to those 
which exist at the surface, and m the 
interior of the sun and stars ; it is even 
impossible for us to form an approxi- 
mate idea of the effects of these forces 
combined m 6uch mighty bodies Every 
thing tends to induce a belief that, pri- 
mitively, they have existed in a high 
degree on the earth, and that the phe- 
nomena which they have produced, 
modified by their successive diminu- 
tion, constitute the actual stale of the 
surface of our globe, a state which 
is only an clement of the curve of 
which the time would be the abscissa, 
and the ordinates represent the changes 
which that surface incessantly under- 
goes The nature of that curve is 
far from being known , and hence, we 
cannot with certainty ascend to the 
origin of that which we now behold 
upon the earth; and if, m older to 
sooth imagination, always restless and 
dissatisfied when we are m ignorance of 
the cause of the phenomena with which 
we are interested, wc hazai d any con- 
jectures, it will be wise to do 60 with 
extreme circumspection. 

The density of a gas is proportional 
to its compression, when the tempera- 
ture remains the same ; but the law, 
true within the limits of the density 
of the gases in which we have been 
able to determine it, cannot hold in 
the case of liquids or solids, whose den- 
sity is very great relatively to that of 
the gases, when the pressure is either 
nothing or veiy small. These bodies 
resist compression the more they are 
compressed ; so that the proportion of 
the differential of the pressure to that 
of the density, instead of being con- 
stant as m the gases, increases with 
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the density. The simplest function 
which can represent this proportion, is 
the first power of the density multi- 
plied by a c6nstant quantity. It 18 
this that Laplace has adopted, and 
which, with the advantage of repre- 
senting, m the simplest manner, all that 
we know of the compression of liquids 
and solids, combines that of entering 
easily into calculations in investigations 
relative to the figure of the earth 
Hitherto, the effect resulting from this 
compression of strata had not formed 
an element in the researches of geo- 
meters on this subject , but their at- 
tention has lately been called to it by 
the ingenious remark of Dr Young, 
that, m this manner, may be explained 
the increase of the density m the strata 
of the terrestrial spheroid From the 
analysis of M de Laplace, (which ap- 
peared in the Connaissancedes Terns for 
1822, and which is neither susceptible of 
abridgment, nor suited to a work like 
ours,) it appears that it is possible, in 
thi9 way, to satisfy all the known pheno- 
mena dependent on thclaw of the density 
of these strata, namely, the variations of 
the degrees of the meridian and of gra- 
vity, the precession of the equinoxes, 
the nutation of the terrestrial axis, the 
inequalities produced m the motion of 
the moon by the oblate figure of the 
earth, and the proportion of the mean 
density of theeaith to that of water, 
(fixed by Cavendish at 5.5). Proceed- 
ing from the foregoing law relative to 
the compression of liquids and solids, 
Laplace found, that, if we suppose the 
earth formed of a substance homoge- 
neous, m the chemical sense, whose 
density is 2 25 of that of common wa- 
ter, and which, compressed by a ver- 
tical column of the 6arae substance, 
equal to a millionth part of the semi- 
axis of the pole, augments in density 
5 53I5milhonths of its primitive densi- 
ty, all these phenomena are satisfied. 

If the eai th were entirely formed of 
water? and if we suppose, m conform- 
ity with the experiments of Canton, 
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that the density of water, at the tem- 
perature of ten centesimal degrees, 
(50° Fahr ) and compressed by a co- 
lumn of water ten metres (32 80916 
feet) in altitude, augments forty-four 
millionths, the sphericity of the earth 
would be , the co-efficient of the 
square of the sine of the latitude, m 
the expression of the length of the se- 
conds pendulum, would be Ijfty-mne 
millionths ; and the mean density of the 
earth would be nine times that of wa- 
ter. All these results deviate from 
observations beyond the limits of the 
errors of which they are susceptible. 

The temperature is here supposed 
to be uniform throughout the whole 
extent of the terrestrial spheroid , but 
it is possible that the heat increases 
towards the centre,* which would be 
the case had the earth, originally en- 
dowed with a great degree of heat, been 
m a continual process of refrigeration. 
In a space of a constant temperature, 
let us imagine a 6phere impressed with 
a motion of rotation, and then con- 
ceive that after the lapse of a long pe- 
riod the temperature of this space is 
increased by a degree, the sphere will 
lose this new degree of temperature 
which the space has acquued ; its 
mass will not be altered, hut its di- 
mensions will diminish by a quantity, 
suppose a hundred thousandth part, 
which is nearly the ease with glass. 
In virtue of the principle of areas, 
the sum of the areas, whieh each mo- 


lecule of the sphere will now describe 
around its axis of rotation in a given 
time, will be the same as befoie ; but 
the angular velocity will be augment- 
ed by a fifty thousandth part. Thus, 
supposing the duration of the rotation 
to be a day, or a hundred thousand 
decimal seconds, it will suffer a dimi- 
nution of tw'O seconds, by the dimi- 
nution of a degree in the tempera- 
ture of the sphere. If this conse- 
quence be extended to the earth, '^and 
if we consider that the duration of 
the day since the time of Hipparchus 
has not varied the hundredth part of 
a second, as Laplace has shewn by a 
comparison of the observations with 
the theory of the secular equation of 
the mooji, it will follow, that, since 
that period, the variation m the inter- 
nal heat of the earth has been altoge- 
ther insensible. This shews that the 
earth has arrived at a state of perma- 
nent temperature, which agrees with 
its position m space, and relatively 
to the sun It is found by analysis, 
that whatever be the specific heat, the 
permeability to heat, and the density of 
the strata of the terrestrial spheroid, the 
increase of temperature, at a depth 
very small considered in relation to 
the radius of this spheroid, is equal to 
the product of that depth, by the ele- 
vation of the temperature of the sur- 
face of the earth above the state just 
mentioned, and by a factor independ- 
ent of the dimensions of the earth. 


* The gradual mcic ise of temperature txpenenetd in descending into minis of 
great dtpth, as those ol Cornwall and Sweden, stuns, ol itself, to place this beyond 
all doubt in the uccntly published volume oi I)r Clarke’s Travels, it is stated, that 
in one ol tile Swedish mines into whu.1) the author descended, lie found the heat 
nearly intolerable, and the miners woikuig almost m a state ol nudity Thermal 
springs, wlneli li i\t e ontmucel tor ages, might he cited as another proof f llns fact is 
ol high nnpoi tame m geology Not only doe s it indicate a very great elcgrcc ol lieat 
m the surfaee oi the eartli it periods very remote, hut, in comparing tlu fact, as es- 
tablished by observation, with the theory ol lieat, it appears, that at the present mo- 
ment, and at the eltpth ol 000 or 700 links, or, ibovc all, at the eentre ol the earth, 
the heat is s«> cxeussm, that this put ol the globe is probably in a state of fusion, 
and is only pn vented lrom being elissipatcd m vapour by the compression ol the su- 
perincumbent stiata 
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which depends on the qualities rela- 
tive to heat possessed by its first or 
upper stratum As far as these qua- 
lities are known, it appears, that if 
the elevation m question amounted to 
several degrees, the increase of heat 
would be sensibly felt at the depths to 
which we have penetrated, but where, 
nevertheless, observation has detected 
nonsuch augmentation of temperature. 
v The speculations of M Fourier, on 
thfc'secular cooling of the terrestrial 
globe, are not inferior m interest and 
.importance to those we have now been 
considering, and cannot fail to prove 
of great service in all future inves- 
tigations of the figure and constitu- 
tion of the earth As a proper se- 
quel to the reasonings of M de La- 
place, we shall, therefore, insert m 
this place a few of the more remark- 
able general results which this philo- 
sopher has deduced from his analy- 
sis 1. If the earth had, for a great 
number of ages, been exposed to the 
sole action of the sun's rays, and had 
not received a primitive temperature 
superior to that of the surrounding 
space, or, having received, had entirely 
lost it, a temperature, constant for the 
different points of the same vertical 
line, would be observed below that 
exterior shell or ciust to which the 
variations are confined $*and this uni- 
form temperature would sensibly pre- 
vail to the greatest accessible depths 
In each of the superior points, subject 
to variations, and comprised in the 
same line, the mean value of all the 
observed temperatures, at each inBtant 
of the period, would be equal to the 
constant temperature of the placeB si- 
t lifted below the shell or crust where 
these variations take place 2 If the 
action of the solar rays had not been 
continued till the process of heating 
reached its limit, the mean tempera- 
ture of the points where the vanations 
take place, or the actual temperature 
of the depths below them, would not 


be the same for all the points of the 
same vertical line, but would decrease 
from the surface downwards. 3 Ob- 
servations appear to indicate that the 
temperature increases as we descend 
to greater depths, the cause of which 
increase is the original heat peculiar 
to the globe, which existed when that 
planet was formed, and is continually 
escaping by its surface. 4 If all this 
initial heat had been dissipated, and if 
the earth had likewise lost the heat 
which it had derived from the sun, 
the temperature of the globe would be 
that of the planetary space m which it 
is placed This fundamental tempera- 
ture which the earth receives from ex- 
terior bodies the most remote, is aug- 
mented, first, by that which is due to 
the presence of the sun , and, second- 
ly, by that which results from the pri- 
mitive internal heat not yet dissipated. 
The principles of the theory of heat, 
applied to a series of precise observa- 
tions, will one day determine distinct- 
ly the exterior fundamental tempera- 
ture, the excess of temperature cau- 
sed by the solar rays, and the excess 
which is to be ascribed to the primi- 
tive heat 5 This last quantity, the 
excess of temperature of the surface, 
has a necessary relation to the in- 
crease of temperature obseivcd at dif- 
ferent depths. An augmentation of 
a centesimal degree for thirty metres 
(98 4275 feet) supposes, that the pri- 
mitive heat which the earth has pre- 
served presently raises the temperature 
of the surface about one-fourth of a 
degree above that of space, assuming 
that the shell of the globe had been 
composed of iron , for, as that is the 
only body in which the three qualities 
relative to heat have been measured, 
it is only in this case, that the value 
of the excess of temperature can be 
assigned with sufficient exactness The 
surface of the globe, which had at 
fust a very elevated temperature, has 
been cooled down m the course of 
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ages ; so that at present it preserves 
an excess of temperature nearly insen- 
sible, and its actual condition differs 
very little from the final 6tate at which 
it must arrive 6 The case is very 
different with the internal tempera- 
tures, which, on the contrary, are much 
greater than those of the planetary 
space, but which will continue to de- 
crease, though with extreme slowness 
At depths of 100, 200, and 300 metres, 
the increase is very sensible, and may 
be estimated at a centesimal degree 
for every thirty or forty metres , but 
it would be a great error to suppose 
that this increase has the same value 
for great distances. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the interior of the 
globe still preserves a very high tem- 
perature, though its surface be cooled 
almost to its limit. Heat penetrates 
solid bodies so slowly, that, according 
to known mathematical laws, masses 
situated at the depth of two or three 
mynametre8 (a mjriametre is 32889£ 
feet) of depth cannot presently acquire 
the temperature of incandescence 7. 
If dynamical and geological facts prove 
that, at its origin, the terrestrial 
globe had a very elevated tempera- 
ture, as that of iron m a state of fu- 
sion, or even of 500 centesimal degrees, 
which is ten times less, a very long se- 
nes of ages must have elapsed before 
the surface arrived at its actual tem- 
perature. 8. The temperature of a 
given place on the surface diminishes 
bf the effect of the secular cooling 
of the globe, but that diminution is 
incredibly small even in the course 
of many centuries The decrease of 
temperature during a century is less 
than of a centesimal degree, 

and from the period of the Greek 
school of Alexandria to the present 
time, the secular cooling of the globe 
has not amounted to 2 J ^ of a degree 
of the same scale 9. The quantity 
of solar heat whick, during one part of 
the year, penetrates below the surface 
of the earth, and causes the periodical 


variations, is much greater than the 
annual quantity of the primitive heat 
dissipated m space But these two 
effects differ essentially m this, that the 
one is alternative, whereas the other 
invariably acts in the 6ame direction 
The primitive heat, which is lost m 
space, is not replaced by any other ; 
that which the sun communicates to 
the earth m one season is dissipated in 
the opposite one Thus the heat erna-, 
natmg from the sun has long cessed 
to accumulate in the interior of the 
globe, and it has no other effect than 
to maintain the inequality of climates, 
and the vicissitudes of the seasons 

Such are the interesting results to 
which M. Fourier has conducted his 
investigation, and which, taken in con- 
junction with the profound specula- 
tions of Laplace on the figure, mean 
density, and diminution in the length 
of the day by the cooling of the earth, 
seem to prove that the mass of our 
globe was originally in a state of fu- 
sion, or fluidity, that a long senes of 
ages must have elapsed before it as- 
sumed its present form, and its surface 
was cooled down to its present tem- 
perature, and that in all investigations 
into its actual figure, the effects produ- 
ced by this secular refrigeration, must 
enter as an element, with the constant 
law of gravity, and the variable law 
of the centrifugal force. 

There are only two methods to which 
we can have recourse for determining, 
by experiment and observation, if we 
may use the expression, whether the 
actual figure of the earth agrees with, 
or differs from, that which lias been 
deduced from theory ; and these are, 
the measurement of arcs of the meri- 
dian m different parts of the world, 
and the comparison of the number of 
observations, made every twenty-four 
hours, by the same pendulum of inva- 
riable length, m places situated under 
different parallels of latitude, or from 
that of the different lengths which a 
simple pendulum should have, to ena- 
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ble it to perforin the same number of 
oscillations at every point of the sur- 
face of the globe in a given time. The 
former of these methods is that which 
has been most^ extensively prosecuted 
Arcs of the meridian have been mea- 
sured in Lapland and in South Ame- 
rica, in France and in the plains of 
. Hindostan, and a series of tnangula- 
tion, commencing with the Balearic, 
*and terminating at the Shetland Islands, 
haslinly recently been completed But 
the results obtained from these nume- 
• rous and difficult operations have, not- 
withstanding the excellence of the in- 
struments employed, and the scientific 
skill of those by whom these measure- 
ments were conducted, proved unsa- 
tisfactory , some of them bqng in per- 
fect conformity with the theory of 
Newton, while, according to others, 
the polar is longer than the equatorial 
arc Colonel Mudge and Captain Kater 
think, that these differences are to be 
ascribed to the effect of local attrac- 
tions ; others, as Mr Firmmger, that 
the amplitude of the celestial arc had 
not been-correctly observed. It would 
appear, however, that the latter of these 
* causes is not the true one For exam- 
ple, an error of about 3 5" had been 
supposed to have been committed in 
taking the latitude of the station of 
Arbury Hill, in the English survey ; 
but Captain Kater, who verified the 
calculation of Colonel Mudge, by 
means of an excellent repeating circle, 
found, that the error was purely ima- 
ginary, and the latitude exactly such 
as had been determined by his able and 
accurate predecessor The explanation 
of these anomalies given by Colonel 
Mudge and Captain Kater, namely, 
the effect of local attractions, is, there- 
fore, probably the true one , especial- 
ly as there can be no doubt that the 
density of the earth varies m different 
places, from causes totally distinct from 
those generally assigned, and of which 
theory makes no account 


But, by having recourse to the se- 
cond method, namely, an exact mea- 
surement of the length of the seconds 
pendulum in different latitudes, these 
anomalies m the general figure of the 
earth, exhibited by the measurement 
of arcs of the meridian, may be in a 
great degree corrected, and results ob- 
tained, by which that figure may be 
determined with greater accuracy, and 
in a manner more conformable to theo- 
ry. This remark is confirmed, by the 
beautiful series of observations insti- 
tuted by Captain Kater, for the pur- 
pose of determining the length of the 
pendulum beating seconds in the lati- 
tude of London, and of which an ac- 
count has already been given m almost 
all the scientific journals, as well as by 
those of M Bi©t, at Buness, m Shet- 
land. The errors which Mr Watt, a 
correspondent m the Edinburgh Phi - 
losophical Journal , has endeavoured 
to point out in Captain Kater’s cal- 
culations, are so inconsiderable, as 
not materially to affect the result, 
even if these errors amounted to what 
Mr Watt has stated , which, however, 
is not the case Dr Gregory and Cap- 
tain Colby have also expressed some 
doubts a3 to the accuracy of M Biot'a 
observations, upon the ground that 
he removed his instrument two miles 
and a half to the north of the point 
to the latitude and temperature of 
which it had been adjusted, and that 
the prismatic block of stone, to which 
was fastened the screw which elevated 
or depressed the metallic plane, form- 
ing a tangent with the mass of the in- 
strument, was not sufficiently sunk m 
the earth, and secured What derange- 
ment this may have produced it is im- 
possible for us to ascertain , but the 
result, which gives the length of the 
pendulum 39 1719 inches foi the lati- 
tude of 60° 45' 35" north, is m per- 
fect accordance with theory 

It # is, however, of^the greatest impor- 
tance to science, that such observation 
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should be repeated, by competent and 
accurate observers, m different parts of 
the world, particularly to the south of 
the equator ; the multiplication of the 
results thus obtained would lead to very 
important conclusions as to the varia- 
tions m the force of gravity, and the 
density as well as the figure of the earth 
Impressed with this conviction, we 
have observed with extreme regret, 
that the expedition fitted out by the 
French government, under Captain 
Freycinet, for the express purpose of 
<c investigating the figure of the earth, 
and the elements of terrestrial magnet- 
ism/* has, either from neglect, igno- 
rance, or a variety of untoward acci- 
dents, returned, without in any degree 
accomplishing the purpose for which 
it was intended, or contributing a sin- 
gle fact of the smallest value to science. 
This entire failure is, indeed, glossed 
over in the best manner possible, m 
the report made to the Academy of 
Sciences on the subject of the expedi- 


tion, by MM. De Humboldt, Cuvier, 
Desfontaines, De Rossel, Biot, The- 
nard, Gay-Lussac, and Arago;* all 
detail is purposely avoided , we are 
told it would be equally tedious and 
useless to describe the ‘plan followed 1 ' 
by Captain Freycinet, in his experi- 
ments with the four invariable pen- 
dulums with which he had been fur- 
nished , and no conclusions are deduced, 
no comparisons instituted between the 
results of his observations at Ri0*7a- 
neiro, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Isle of France, Port Jackson, and Ra- 
wak, (an island on the coast of New 
Guinea, only 1 r / to the south of the 
Line, ) with those of the astronomers of 
Europe m the northern hemisphere 
€t It woqjd have been difficult," as 
the learned academicians remark, “ to 
over-rate the value which observations 
made at Cape Horn, whose southern 
latitude is 55° 59% would have pos- 
sessed m this investigation because, 
ff the number of oscillations performed 


* The brother of this gentleman, who, we believe, is astronomer-royal of France, 
and one of the redactcurs of the AnnaU s dr Chnrnr, was draughtsman to the expe- 
dition, and is the author of the account of it which has been published m the shape 
of “ Letters to a Friend in Pans " Even in this book-making age, we have seldom 
met with a huge quarto bolstered up with inatenals so utterly contemptible and 
worthless, — so fully stuffed with raving sc litimentalisra, and stark nonsense For ex- 
ample, he tells us, that “ there are hooh s in tile publn libra ? y at Toulon ," that Santa 
Cruz, where the immortal Nelson lost his arm, might have been taken without the 
smallest loss , that, after having accidentally observed the titles of a few French works 
m the public library at Rio Janeiro, he quitted it, “ impressed with our greatness, 
and our superiority over so many nations /* that “ it is still considered problematical 
whether negroes are men or brutes /* that slavery is, after all, an irui edible Ides sing , 
that he had lumself seen [[no one else evir did '[] “ two young ladies, remarkable for 
their mildmss and benciohme , endeavour, by way of pastime, to cut, at a certain 
distance, with a whip, the face of a negro that “ it would be as difficult to cure a 
negro of the passion for thieving, as to keep a Gascon from boasting, [[Is M I Aj a- 
go a Gascon ? [] a Norman from perjury, a Breton from drinking, and a > rcnchwoman 
from being a coquette/* that the Isle of h ranee is “ the Pans of India/’ — which 
might be very true, if the Isle of France onlv happened to he in India , that, at last, 
they made u a great geographical discovery, the n iture of winch the reader would 
hardly guess, — “ a spot of lanel m tile horizon not laieldown in the charts/* and ten 
thousand similar t>othses M Arago complains that the Brazilian, Don Pedro de La- 
bonas, “ took them for a parcc'l of blockheads,” — we are very much inclined to 
think, that Don Pedro was in the tight 
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in twenty-four hours by one pendulum 
of invariable length m different places, 
is ascertained with so much greater 
piecision, in proportion as these places 
are at a greater distance m latitude ” 
but then some tnisfortune always hap- 
pens to the unlucky corvette Urame ; 
“ a violent storm arose , 1 and did not 
allow her “ to stop at Cape Horn,” 
# simply bt cause she attempted to double 
{t at an impropei season Observations 
at the Malouine Islands, it is true, 
might have supplied the place of the 
intended ones at Cape Horn , but, 
«< very unfortunately,” the corvette 
was shipwrecked, and ** it was not 
to be expected that our navigators 
had sufficient time, or tranquillity 
of mind, to count minutely for whole 
days the oscillations of their pendu- 
lums 99 In a word, whatever “ was to 
be expected,” nothing has been per- 
formed, and the honour which this ex- 
pedition has reflected on its conduc- 
tors, is much upon a par with the ser- 
vices it has rendered to science. 

The trigonometrical survey of 
France, qj-dered by the government, 
for the purpose of constructing a ge- 
neral map of that country, is making 
considerable advances The measure- 
ment of the great perpendicular from 
Strasburg to Brest, and of the meri- 
dians and perpendiculars, two hundred 
metres distant from each other, which 
are intended to verify that part of the 
primary senes of triangles, which is to 
serve as a base to the secondary tnan- 
gulation, is nearly, if not already com- 
pleted The secondary triangles will 
then be subdivided by a tnangulation 
of the third order, which will serve to 
base and rectify the more detailed la- 
bours of the cadastre For this pur- 
pose, however, a fourth tnangulation 
will be necessary, upon which the to- 
pographical projections furnished by 
the cadastre, and reduced to a scale of 
a ten-thousandth part, will be found- 
ed, but to which will be added the 


figure of the soil, and the curves of 
level for every ten metres of elevation. 
In the execution of this work, for 
which, it 6 eems, it has been found im- 
possible to procure a sufficient number 
of men of science perfectly competent 
to the task, M de Laplace, in order 
to prevent errois, or to render them as 
small as possible, when they cannot be 
altogether avoided, has applied the 
doctrine of probabilities to the diffe- 
lent operations of geodesy, and M. 
Puissant has pointed out the means to 
be employed for giving a faithful re- 
presentation of a part of the surface 
of the earth 

The French having carried their 
geodetical labours into the western 
part of Switzerland, Professor Tres- 
chel has been employed by the Canton 
of Berne, to continue the tnangulation 
across its territory. If this work shall 
be successfully accomplished, of which 
there is now hardly any doubt, and if 
the other cantons shall imitate the ex- 
ample of that of Berne, the European 
tnangulation, which extends from For- 
mentera, in the south, to the Shetland 
Islands 111 the north, and to the east of 
Geneva, to Munich and to Gotha, will 
be complete Mr Roger, a Swiss 
engineer, has also published the re- 
sults of a geometneal levelling of the 
chain of the Jura, comprised between 
h ort l'Ecluse and Yverdon. The m- 
stiument used m taking the different 
levels was the repeating circle, to which, 
like M. Delambre, Mr Roger gives a 
decided preference for this purpose 
over all others. He likewise enters 
into a comparative view of the respec- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of 
the trigonometrical and barometrical 
methods of obtaining the differences 
of level, and givts a decided preference 
to the former, as every man of science 
has done before lnm But to the geo- 
logist, the barometer, by the rapidity 
and the facility with which it may be 
employed, w ill always prove an mvalu- 
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able resource, and, m the hands of a 
careful and accurate observer, the re- 
sults obtained it, will be sufficiently 
correct for all practical purposes. 

Lastly, the Danish government has 
undertaken the measurement of an arc 
of the meridian, which, after having 
traversed Holstein, is to be continued 
across the kingdom of Hanover, at 
the expense and in conformity to the 
ordeis of the government of that 
country 

On the subject of Met tokology, 
M de Humboldt, m a very learned Me- 
moir, inserted m the Annales de Chimie , 
(xiv 5) on the lower limit of per- 
petual snow m the mountains of Hi- 
malaya, and in the equatorial regions, 
has demonstrated, from his own, and 
the observations of other travellers, 
particularly Captain Webb, that the 
curve of perpetual snow is not an iso- 
thermal line, and that it neither indi- 
cates the point of congelation, as had 
been generally admitted without suffi- 
cient inquiry, nor even a stratum of air 
of equal temperature ; since at Chim- 
borazo, the temperature at the point 
where the perpetual snow commences 
is +1.5°, at Saint Gothard, — 3 7°, 
and within the Artie circle, — 6° 
The limit of the snow follows the 
course of the lines of equal annual heat 
( isothermal ) less than it does the inflec- 
tions of the lines of equal summer, 
( isotheral ) Like the possibility of 
cultivating the vine, it depends on the 
division of the annual heat among the 
different seasons, on the length and 
temperature, more or less elevated, of 
the summers, on the number of months 
during which the temperature is above 
4° or 5°, on the quantity of snow 
which falls in winter, on the prevail- 
ing direction of the winds, on the po- 
sition, more or less continental, of the 
given places, on the extent and height 
of the surrounding plateaux, on the 
steepness of the summits, on thfe mass 


of the neighbouring snows. See. In 
general, it appears that of all the phe- 
nomena connected with the distribu- 
tion of heat over the surface of the 
globe, this is, perhaps, the most com- 
plicated, because the ftiost dependent 
on locality Thu9, by reason of the 
heating of the plains during summer, 
the limit of the perpetual snow is more 
elevated in the interior of countries 
than upon the coasts, or m continent^ 
inferior in the quantity of radiating 
surface The conformation of high 
mountains, as well as several causes 
which exist m the upper regions of 
the air, likewise exert a manifest influ- 
ence on the line of perpetual snow m r 
but that line of snow which M de 
Humboldt calls the tnfenor limit , or 
the curve which passes through the 
greatest height at which the snows con- 
tinue during the whole course of the 
year, is susceptible of a maximum and 
minimum of elevation m each zone, nay 
even under the equator, where the mean 
temperature of the months differs so 
little ; and it is this quantity which 
he designates the annual osnllation of 
the limit of the inferior snow In pro- 
portion as we recede from the tropic 
this phenomenon of the annual oscilla- 
tion of the snow becomes more and 
more irregular. From his own ob- 
servations and those of other travellers, 
calculated according to uniform mc- 
methods, M de Humboldt has found, 
that between 1° and 1° 28' of south 
latitude, the inferior limit of perpetual 
snow on the continent of South Ame- 
rica oscillates, as represented by the 
following numbers .— 


T(uscs 

Rucupichmca, Lat 0° 10' S 2155 
Huahuapiclunca, 24 GO 

Antisan, lat 0° 31' S 24 93 

Corazon, lat 0° 32' S 2458 

Cotopaxi, lat 0° 41' S 2490 

Chimborazo, lat 1° 28' ,s . 2471 


Moan, 2471 


16 
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Upon similar data he has also de- 
termined, that under the first 19° of 
north latitude, the curve of perpetual 
snow maintains itself at an elevation 
of 2 350, or, at least, of 2300 toises, 
'and that the annual oscillation of the 
1 limit, which, under the equator, seldom 
exceeds 15 toises, amounts, under the 
parallel of 19° of north latitude, to 376 
toises. Prom the latitude of 19° north 
(that of the volcanos of Mexico,) to 
the parallel of 39 ° north, the height 
of the snowy ridges has not been de- 
termined, and hence no conclusions 
can be deduced respecting the lower 
•shmit of perpetual snow, and the oscil- 
lations to which it is liable The zone 
comprehended between the parallels of 
27 5° and 36°, is that of the fjimalaya 
.mountains, certainly the most elevated 
chain on the face of the globe, though 
its extent from east to west is little more 
than a fifth part of that of the chain of 
the Andes M de Humboldt thinks, 
that his views respecting the height of 
the snow, and the deveiopenunt of 
vegetation on the southern declivity 
of the Himalaya, are m a great mea- 
sure confirmed by the late measure- 
ments of Captain Webb The. e, m 
the parallel of 30°, the snows com- 
mence, if not at 3700 metres, (1900 
toises,) as the admeasurements of Mexi- 
co, the Peak of Teneriffe, the Sierra 
Nevada of Granada, and the P) renees, 
would have led us to expect, at leost 
at 3800 or 3850 metres ( 1958 or 1 964 
toises) of elevation above the level of 
the sea If, as the measurements of 
Captain Webb appear to indicate, the 
perpetual snow on the northern decli- 
vity of the Himalaya only commences 


at or above the elevation of 4900 metres 
2515 toises), the calculations of M. 
e Humboldt are m error by more 
than 1074 metres, or 550 toises ; but 
the instance of the Pyrenees proves, 
that, under the temperate zone, moun- 
tains whose summits rise 150 toisc^br 
thereby, above the limit of the snow in 
the neighbouring mountains, may con- 
tinue covered with snow from a com- 
bination of several local causes On 
the northern declivity of the Himalaya, 
the border or limit of the snow has 
never been directly measured ; we only 
know with certainty, that, m the mid- 
dle of summer, there was none in a val- 
ley situate in 31° of latitude, and at an 
elevation of 5077 metres, or 2605 toises ; 
and that, under the parallel of 31° 15', 
there are rich pasturages, and cultiva- 
ted lands, producing wheat, at the ele- 
vation of 4550 metres, or 2334 toises 
On the continent cf South America, 
and under the equator, but 
much less extensive than tho^P^mos- 
somed in the Himalaya, 
boldt found the jnLrior limit of the 
snow 2460 toises, the superior limit of 
the cultivated lands, producing wheat, 
1650 toises, and the limit of pasturage' 
2100 toises — M de Humboldt then 
proceeds to shew, that the elevation of 
the snow on the northern, so different 
from that on the southern declivity of 
the Himal t ya, is to be ascribed to a 
ct rtam combination of causes ; such as, 
the temperature of the plains, the heat 
and duration of the summers, &c., and 
concludes with the following table, 
which gives a synoptical view of the 
results . — 


voi xrv part . 
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Regions of the Glo 7 je inhere the Mountains rise above the Limit of 
perpetual Snoto * 

Equator Andes of Quito (Africa ? ) / 

10° of lat Sierra de Merida , Sierra ue Santa Marta (Monts al ltomn 
20° ol lat Plateau of Mexico , Mown a liowa , m the Sandwich Islands , Upper 
Peru (New Holland ? ) 

30° of lat Himalaya , Atlas, near Morocco , Etna 9 Sierra Nevada of Gre- 
nada , Coast of Caranmma , Chili (New Holland ? ) 


Ascertained Height of Perpetual Snow 


Andes of Quito 

Volcano of Purace, near Popayan 
Tolmu 

Nevados of Mexico . . 

Peak ot Tenenfto 

Himalaya 

Southern Declivity 
Northern Declivity 
Sierra Nevada ot Grenada 1 
Summit, not the interior limit j 
Etna, only patches of snow 
The Summit, which hardly enters 
gion of perpetual snow 
Caucasus , 

Pyrenees 

Alps of Switzerland 

The Carpathian Mountains . 

Norway 


the cold summers of the coast. 


Latitude 

Toiie^ 

i° o' to r so' 

2i00 

2° 18' 

2111 

4," 40 

23 SO r 

18° 50' to 19° 12' 

t smo 

28“ 17' 

30" #0" to 31“ 4' 

1908 

19 50 
260$ ' 

37° 10' 

1780 

37° 10' 

1 $00 

re- 1 

1719 

42° to 43° 

1050 

. 42i n to 43" 

1400 

45 f to 4Gi" 

I37U 

49° 10 

1330 

61° to 62“ 

850 

67° 

600 

. 70° . 

550 

-on 

i 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETISM 


Professor John Christian Oersted, 
of Copenhagen, has, for many years, 
been engaged m inquiries respecting 
the identity of chemical, electrical, and 
magnetic forces ; and, as far back as 
the year 1807, proposed to try “ whe- 
ther electricity the most latent had any 
action on the magnet " At that time, 


no experimental demonstration of the 
peculiar opinions he entertained had 
been made , but his perseverance and 
constancy m pursuit of this inquiry, 
both by experiment and deduction, 
were, in the winter of 1819, rewarded 
by the discovery of the identity of 
electricity and magnetism , a fact, of, 


* The regions where actual measurements have been performed, are indicated by 
the Italic character • 
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the existence of which no one except 
himself had ever entertained the slight- 
est idea , but which, when once known, 
instantly drew the attention of scien- 
tific men throughout all Europe, and 
particularly m France and England. 
Fortunately, M Oersted’s own account 
of this discovery has been published ; 
it is full of important matter, contains, 
m a few words, the results of a great 
number of experiments and observa- 
tions, and, with a subsequent paper, 
which has also appeared, comprises a 
very large portion of the facts which 
are yet known relative to this interest- 
ing subject It is chiefly to these sources 
we are indebted for the account we are 
now to lay before our readers of M. 
Oersted’s very remarkable discovery 
• Upon the excitation of the voltaic 
apparatus, by the proper arrangement 
of its plates and fluid, it is known that 
certain powers are communicated to its 
extremities or poles, which enable 
them, when attached to an electrome- 
ter, to shew, by their divergence, a 
certain tension of electricity, or, when 
connected-together by fluids, wires, or 
"OtlfeF conductors, to heat or dccom- 
jffese them When the two poles of 
such an apparatus are connected by 
conductors of electricity, the battery 
U discharged , that is, the tension of 
the electricity at the poles is lessened, 
in proportion to the conducting power 
of the substances employed , good 
conductors, as the metals, discharging 
it instantly and entirely, bad conduc- 
tors with more or less difficulty But 
a3 the instrument has within itself the 
power of renewing its first state of ten- 
sion on the removal of the conducting 
medium, and that m a very short space 
of time, it is evident that the connect- 
ing substance, whether a good or a 
bad conductor, is continually perform- 
ing the same office during the whole 
time of its contact, that it did the first 
moment , and that, in this situation, it 
must be m a different state from that 


m which it exists when separated from 
the apparatus A metallic wire may 
therefore be employed to connect the 
two poles , it will discharge a power- 
ful apparatus, and, consequently, what- 
ever takes place in the connecting me- 
dium, is here compressed into a very 
small place Now, whatever be the 
cause which is active within the con- 
necting wire, whether it be the passage 
of matter through it, or the induction 
of a particular state of its parts, very 
extraordinary effects are produced If 
small, the wire becomes heated, and, as 
its size is diminished, or that of the ap- 
paratus increased, the heat rises to an 
intense degree, apparently without any 
limitation, except from the influence of 
external circumstances, or the altera- 
tion of the wire Another effect, and 
it is that which forms the discovery of 
Professor Oersted, is, that if brought 
towards a magnetic needle, it has the 
power of attracting and repelling it m 
a constant manner, and m obedience to 
certain simple laws For example, if 
a magnetic needle be left to take it9 
natural direction, and then a straight 
portion of the connecting wire be 
brought above it, and parallel to it, 
that end of the needle next the nega- 
tive pole of the battery moves towards 
the west If the connecting wire be 
depressed on either side of the needle, 
so as to come into the horizontal plane 
m which the needle is allowed to move, 
there is no motion of the needle m that 
plane, but it attempts to move m a ver- 
ticle circle, and would do so, were it 
not for the imperfect suspension, and 
the influence of terrestrial magnetism. 
When the wire is on the east of the 
needle, the pole of the needle next the 
negative end of the battery is elevated; 
when on the west, depressed If the 
connecting wire be placed below the 
level of the needle, similar attractions 
and repulsions follow, but m directions 
oppqpite to those observed when its po- 
sition is above ; the pole of the needle 
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opposite the negative end of the bat- 
tery, now declines eastwards. That 
these facts may be more easily retained 
m the memory, Professor Oersted pro- 
poses the following formula The pole 
above which the negative electricity en- 
ters, is turned to the west , under which, 
to the east 

From the above, and other experi- 
ments, M Oei sted collected that the 
41 dectiical conflict performs circles ,” 
in other words, that the movement of 
the needle took place in a circle round 
the connecting wires , for, without this 
conditio , it sei ms impossible that the 
one part of the uniting wire, when pla- 
ced below the magnetic pole, should 
drive it towards the east, and, when 
placed above it, towards the west , it 
being the nature of a circle, that the 
motions in opposite parts should have 
an opposite direction Whenever the 
needle is moved in a horizontal, or any 
other cuclc, fiom the position it natu- 
rally assumes, the power of the earth 
over it tends to restore that position, and 
is, consequently, an active force oppo- 
sed to the power of the wne, and tend- 
ing to lessen the declination which the 
needle would otherwise have Also, 
when the wire is bi ought into the same 
horizontal circle with the needle, its 
effect over it is shewn by the elevation 
and depression of its opposite ends , 
and it is the mode of suspension, com- 
bined with the magnetic power of the 
earth, which prevents it from traver- 
sing a vertical circle Lat it the mode 
of suspension be so arranged as to al- 
low the needle free motion m every di- 
rection, and the magnetic power of the 
earth be neutralized, or counteracted, 
either by the position of the needle, or 
the vicinity of another magnet, a much 
simpler idea of the relative movements 
of the wire and needle may be obtain- 
ed It is certainly difficult to place 
the apparatus in this perfect state , but 
it may be so arranged as to enable us 
to examine the movements, first in one 


direction, and then m another It will 
then be found, that, if the connecting 
wires of a sufficiently powerful appara- 
tus be placed near a magnetic needle, 
so as to pass close |>y its centre, the 
needle will arrange itself directly across 
the wire, whatever be the previous po- 
sition of the two ; that if the wire be 
carried round the centre of the needle, 
or the centre of the needle round tha 
wire, the same relative position of both 
will continue , and that the direction 
of the needle across the wire is not in- 
different, but has its poles always in*a 
constant position to the poles of the 
battery. If the positive pole of a bat 
tery be on our right-hand, the hfega- 
tive on the left, and a wire connect 
them, t]it n a needle, placed above the 
wire, will point the north pole from* 
and the south pole towards us , be- 
low it, the south pole from, and the 
north towards us Suppose the con- 
necting wire and the needle represent- 
ed by two small rods, named accord- 
ingly, and fastened permanently to- 
gether, these rods will represent the 
wire and the needle m all Dositions ; 
for, however the one be placed, the 
other will correspond to it If 
wire be then moved along the needle, 
towards cither extremity, strong at- 
traction will take plate between it and 
the pole, notwithstanding tin same part 
of the wue be employed , and, in the 
two positions, the poles are contrary 
to each other. In this case, it appears 
that the same point of the wire has the 
power of attracting both the south and 
north pole of the needle. If, while the 
wire is thus situated near the end of the 
needle, the latter be turned found, so 
that the poles be interchanged, sfrong 
repulsion will follow , the same point 
which before attracted both poles, now 
repelling both If, when the wire is , 
near the extremity of the needle where 
the attraction is strongest, it be moved 
round the end, so as to go from one 
side to the other, keeping the same 
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point constantly towards the needle, its 
attractive power over the needle will 
be found to increase as it appioaches 
the end, but remains on one side of it, 
to diminish as it turns the end, to 
fcmjph when exactly opposed to the 
* pole^and as it passes on the other 
side, to assume repulsive powers, which 
Will be strongest at the extremity of 
Xthe pole on the side opposite that 
where the wire was at first situated 

In all these cases, the positions as- 
sumed by the wire and needle, whe- 
ther the result of attraction or repul- 
sion, are the same as those already de- 
^ scribed, except that the wire is now 
neSrtke end of the needle instead of 
the middle*; and it will be found, that 
all the attractions and repulsigns may 
.be reduced to four pos'tions of the 
needle to the wire, m which it forms 
tangents with it If, in either of them, 
the poles of the needle be reversed, the 
tangents remaining in the 9amc direc- 
tion, repulsion will take place Hence 
it is easy to see how any individual 
part of the wire may be made attrac- 
tive or repulsive of eithei pole of the 
— rnagtTPfic needle, merely by change of 
tuition. 

The magnetic property does not de- 
pend upon the metal employed, or its 
form, but is exerted by any of the me- 
tals ; for example, a tube filled with 
mercury, which forms the circuit be- 
tween the poles — the only difference 
being in the quantity of effect produ- 
ced It continues also, though the 
conductor be interiupted by water, 
unless the interruption be of great ex- 
tent The magnetic influence of the 
wire extends through all sorts of sub- 
stances, and acts on the needle beyond, 
just as happens in common magnet- 
ism. 

In the voltaic apparatus, quantity, 
not intensity, is wanting to produce 
this effect in an eminent degree. A 
single galvanic arc is sufficient for the 
purpose. A plate of zinc, six inches 
square, placed in a trough of copper. 


filled with diluted acid, enabled the 
wire, which connected the two metals, 
to act powerfully ; and, with a simi- 
lar arrangement, the zinc plate having 
a surface of a hundred square inches, 
an effect was produced on the needle 
at the distance of three feet 

The results thus obtained by M. 
Oersted, were immediately repeated 
and confirmed by a great number of 
philosophers m different countries, 
particularly by MM. Ampere, Ara- 
go, Boisgeraud, Biot, Savart, Berze- 
lius, Sir Humphry Davy, and Mr 
Faraday. M Ampere proved by ex- 
periment, that the voltaic pile itself 
acted in the same manner as the wire 
connecting its two poles , produced 
an instrument called a galvanometer, 
for ascertaining thio action , announ- 
ced the new fact, of the attraction and 
repulsion of the two wires connecting 
the poles of a battery , and shewed 
that the magnetic needle, which had 
previously been used to prove the mag- 
nttic attractions and repulsions ol the 
wire, could be replaced by auothu 
connecting wire like the first This 
discovery seemed to prove, that the 
phenomena of magnetism depended 
upon no peculiar power resident in 
the magnet, but were produced by 
electricity alone. He has also formed 
a thcoiy to account for the magnetic 
phenomena by electrical powers only, 
assuming that magnets are merely 
masses of matter, around the axes ol 
which electrical cui rents are moving 
in closed curves — an hypothesis which 
seems to be ednfirmed by the results 
of the experiments instituted for that 
purpose, as detailed to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciennes 

M Arago has ascertained, that the 
connecting wire of the battery attracts 
iron filings exactly as a common mag- 
net docs. This fact proves, that the 
wire has not only the power of acting 
on tho^p bodies already magnetized, 
but that it was itself capable of deve- 
loping magnetism m iron that had not 
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previously been magnetized. This at- 
traction took place with wires of brass, 
silver, and platina, and was so 6trong 
as to act on the filings when the wire 
was brought near them, without ac- 
tual contact. It was m consequence 
of the discovery of this fact, that M. 
Ampere, m his experiments relative to 
electrical currents, was led to expect a 
much greater effect, if the connecting 
wire were put into the form of a spi- 
ral, and the piece to be magneti/cd 
placed in its axis ; and the results have 
fully confirmed this expectation, for 
the effect of a helix was found greatly 
to exceed that produced by a straight 
connecting wire. 

The experiments of M BoiBgcraud 
are only variations of those previously 
performed by M Oersted The ob- 
ject of MM Biot and Savart, was to 
determine the law by which a connect- 
ing wire acts on magnetized bodies 5 
and, having instituted a number of ex- 
periments with this view, they arrived 
at the following result, which expresses 
the action exerted by a molecule of 
austral or boreal magnetism, placed at 
any distance from a fine indefinite cy- 
lindrical wire, rendered magnetic by 
the voltaic current — Let a line pass 
from this molecule perpendicularly to 
the axis of the wire, the force which 
draws the molecule is perpendicular to 
this line, and to the axis of the wire, 
and its intensity is inversely as the dis- 
tance. 

The only remarkable feature in the 
experiments of M Berzelius, consists 
111 his employing bands of tin and pa- 
rallelopepids, instead of a round wire, 
to connect the two poles of the bat- 
tery , in consequence of which he thinks 
that the magnetic phenomena present 
themselves under better circumstances 
for observation Hia conclusion is, 
that the internal magnetic state of a 
transverse section of the wire, may be 
represented by„two magnets placed 
with their opposite poles together, so 


that if the wire employed be square, it 
will then be a metallic parallelopepid, 
through which the electric current 
moves, each of its angles being a mag- 
netic pole, equal m extent to the length 
of the parallelopepid, thiough wlj^a 
the current is passing The opposite 
angles will be magnetic poles of the 
same kind, while those which termi- 
nate the face will have different poles 
Hence, m passing a needle round the 
wire, four poles should be found, a 
north, a south, a north and a south 
The President of the Royal Society 
of London has also performed a num- 
ber of experiments on this curious sub- 
ject of inquiry, the details ofywfrich 
possess very high interest We can af- 
ford roQm for little more than a bare 
enumeration of the results at which he 
arrived The connecting wire affected 
the needle, as M Oersted has descri- 
bed, which was immediately attribu- 
ted to the wire itself becoming mag- 
netic ; and this was instantly proved 
by the wire attracting iron filings, as 
in M. Arago’s experiment above-men- 
tioned This elTcct took p\acc in any 
part of the wire, and anywheres tb* 
battery Steel needles placed on tjp 
connecting wire became magnetic ; 
those parallel to the wire acted like 
the wire rseif, those across it had 
each two poles Such as were placed 
under the wire, the positn e end of the 
battery being cast, had north poles on 
the south of the wire, and south poles 
to the north Those needlts above 
were in the opposite direction , and 
this was constantly the case whatever 
was the inclination of the needle to the 
wire On breaking the connexion, the 
steel needles across retained their mag- 
netism, while those parallel to the wire 
lost it at the moment Wires of platina, 
silver, &c 111 the same situation, were 
not rendered magnetic, except when 
by accident they formed part of the 
circuit Whatever was the position of 
the battery or wnc, the effect was the 
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same. Contact was not found to be 
necessary, for the effect was mstanta- 
iieously produced by mere juxtaposi- 
tion, though thick glass intervened ; 
and filings arranged themselves m right 
Jqjes across the wire, on a glass plate 
hefiiover it at the distance ot a quar- 
ter of an inch The effect was pro- 
portional to the quantity of electricity 
jpassing* through a given space, with- 
out any relation to the metal transmit- 
ting it Increasing the size of the 
plates, proportionally increased the 
magnetic effects of the connecting 
wires The wire connecting a bat- 
^ tery of sixty pairs of plates, did not 
idfat^p half so much filings as when 
the battery was arranged so as to form 
thirty pairs of plates of twice the size 
The magnetic powers of th^ wire in- 
variably rose with its heat Consider- 
ing that a great quantity of electrici- 
ty was necessary to produce sensible 
magnetism, Sir H. Davy concluded 
that a current from the common ma- 
chine would have no effect, while a 
discharge would , and this he found 
tb be true, the poles of the needle 
ii ^ - jn^^ , s«Cized being situated exactly as 
^efore In these expcnmtnts, a bat- 
tery of seventeen square feet, being dis- 
charged through a silver wire, one- 
twentieth of au inch in diameter, ren- 
dered bars of steel two inches long, and 
from one-tenth to one-twentieth of an 
inch in thickness, 60 powerfully mag- 
netic as to lift up pieces of steel-wire 
and needles, and even to communicate 
the effect to needles at the distance 
of five inches from the wire, though 
water, or thick plates of glass or me- 
tal, intervened* By these kinds of ex- 
pesiments it was also found, that a 
tube, one-fourth of an inch in diame- 
ter, and filled with sulphuric acid, did 
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not conduct electricity enough to ren- 
der steel magnetic ; that an explosion 
through air made the needle transverse- 
ly to it magnetic, though not so strong- 
ly as a wire would have done ; that 
steel bars in the circuit, or parallel to 
it, did not become magnetic ; and that 
two bars placed together across the 
wire passing through the common cen- 
tre of gravity, shewed no magnetism 
after tne discharge and before they 
were separated, but exhibited opposite 
poles on separation From all which, 
Sir H concludes, that magnetism is 
produced whenever concentrated elec- 
tricity is passed through space. 

On arranging numerous wires m cir- 
cles, and other directions round the 
discharging wire, it was found after 
the discharge that all were magnetic, 
and the poles exactly as before express- 
ed, the north pole of one needle being 
towards the south pole of the next, 
and in a constant relation to the course 
of the discharge. The connecting wire 
being divided by small wires,into three, 
four, or more paits, and the voltaic 
battery discharged through them, they 
were all found to have become magne- 
tic, and took up separate cylinders of 
filings, the opposite sides of two of 
which, when brought together, at- 
tracted each other. From this it waB 
expected, that, when the similar sides 
were brought together, the filings on 
them would attract each other This 
was accordingly tried by two batteries 
arranged parallel, but m opposite di- 
rections The fchngs on these con- 
necting wire9 repelled each other, and 
connecting wires of platinum and fine 
steel without filings exhibited similar 
phenomena of attraction and repul- 
sion * On placing straight pieces of 
platinum, silver, and copper-wire, on 


* These experiments, it will be observed, are, in c^eiy respect, the same as those 
performed by M Ampere, on tlic attraction and repulsion of two connecting wires, or 
electrical currents, as he calls them, and lead prqpisely to the same conclusion 
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two knife-edges of platinum connect- 
ed with the opposite poles of a battery, 
they were found to be attracted and 
repelled m directions similar to those 
already indicated Sir H has likewise 
pointed out a very simple method of 
making magnets, viz. by fixing bars of 
steel across, or circular pieces of steel 
fitted for horse-shoe magnets round, 
the electrical conductors of buildings, 
and exposed situations. > 

The last individual whose labours m 
this newly-explored region of science 
we shall notice at present, is Mr Fara- 
day, of the Royal Institution His at- 
tention was first ducted to the veri- 
fication of the results obtained by pre- 
ceding inquirers as to the attractions 
and repulsions of the needle by a con- 
necting wire ; but m attempting this, 
he ascertained that the position of the 
needle with respect to the wire great- 
ly modified the effects produced ; that 
the apparent attraction of the needle 
on one side, and consequent repulsion 
on the other, did not occur under all 
circumstances , but that according 
as the wire was placed nearer to, or 
farther from, the pivot of the needle, 
attraction or repulsion was produced 
on the same side of the wire. Hence he 
concludes, that the centre of magnetic 
action, or the true pole of the needle, 
is not placed at its extremity, but m 
its axis at a little distance from its ex- 
tremity and towards the middle , that 
this point has a tendency to revolve 
round the wire, and the wire round the 
point ; and that, as tfce same effects in 
the opposite direction take place with 
the other pole, each pole has the power 
of acting on the wire by itself, and not 
as any part of the needle, or as con- 
nected with the opposite pole The 
attractions and repulsions he considers 
merely as exhibitions of the revolving 
motion in different parts of the circle 
Our limits will not permit us to de- 
scribe the numerous and interesting ex- 
periments of Mr FUraday with the^poles 


and wires arranged m different ways, 
nor to enter upon the consideration of 
the facts which he has brought for- 
ward to determine the influence of 
terrestrial magnetism in producing the 
effects obtained by a common magneft 
From his experiments, however he 
has deduced the cause of the direction 
taken by M. Ampere’s curve, which 
he considers a polygon of an infinite^ 
number of sides, shewing, at the same 
time, that the attempt of those sides to 
rotate by terrestrial magnetism, would 
place the curve m the position which 
M Ampere found it to take m his ex- 
periments Mr Faraday concludes this 
part of the subject by stating h***®* 1 - 
pectation, “ That m every part of the 
terrestrial globe, an electro-magnetic 
wire, if left to the free action of ter- 
restrial magnetism, will move in a plane 
(for so the small part we can experi- 
ment on may be considered) perpen- 
dicular to the dip of the needle, and m 
a direction perpendicular to the cur- 
rent of electricity passing through it ” 
In consequence of this law an expecta- 
tion was entertained, that where the dip 
was small, a difference m the weight-ifc 
an electro-magnetic wire might be per,r 
ceived when the current passed through 
it m different directions. In endea- 
vouring to determine whether, in these 
latitudes, the difference was percepti- 
ble, a very remarkable effect was ob- 
served A piece of wire being suspend- 
ed from a lever, and very fine wires let 
dip from it into two cups of mei- 
cury, it became apparently lighter every 
time the electrical current was passed 
through it either the one way or the 
other ; but this effect was at last found 
to be, not a real alteration m the weight 
of the wire, but an affection of the mer- 
cury with which it was in contact 
Hence it was concluded, that when 
electricity passes from a fine wire into 
mercury, or from mercury into a fine 
wire, an effect is produced equivalent 
to a diminution of the cohesive atti ac- 
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tion of the mercury. Whether such a 
diminution really takes place, or the 
effect in question is to be ascribed to 
some other cause, remains to be de- 
termined by further experiments 
VWe reserve the full account of M. 
Anipere's theory of electncal currents, 
for the scientific chapter of our suc- 
ceeding volume The outline above 
.giren, Will, however, afford our readers 
a pretty correct notion of the zeal and 
success with which the career of dis- 
covery m this interesting branch of sci- 
ence, so happily opened by M Oer- 
sted, has been prosecuted by the expe- 


rimental philosophers both of England 
and France Taking the phenomena 
of the polarization of light, m conjunc- 
tion with the discovery of the identity 
of the chemical and electrical powers, 
to which our attention has just been 
directed, it seems no longer doubtful 
that light, magnetism, and electricity, 
are only different modifications of one 
substance, and that the general law, by 
which their apparently incompatible 
phenomena shall be reconciled and ex- 
plained, will, at no great distance of 
time, be evolved 
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PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY, 

Parry's Expedition to the North — Franklin's Land Journey — Kotzebue's 
Voyage — Discovery of Nciv South Shetland*— / yon 1 s Journey to Fez on 
— New African Expedition — Bunhhardt s Travels to the North of Egypt — 
Bclzonis Eesearches in Egypt . — Frazer s Tour through the Ihmmaleh . 


ITndlu this head, the foremost place 
m this department must, indisputably, 
be assigned to the expedition leturn- 
ed honi tile northern seas, and from 
discoveries made, as it were, beyond 
the boundaiics of nature herself. An 
almost unprecedented interest had 
been excited relative to this voyage, 
both m the public, and among all the 
elides of science The daung career 
with which the expedition had rush- 
ed into the depth of the frozen re- 
gions, the mj stenous manner m which 
it had disappcaied, and been, as it 
weie, buried among them , its sud- 
den re-appearance, af tei hope had al- 
most c' plied, gave to its nairative all 
the intci (st ol romance Science and 
navigation looked to it for the solu- 
tion of ‘‘OiTit of then most interesting 
problems, and for the examination of 
nature, nndei an aspect which she 
never picsuitcd, unless to those da- 
ring mortals, who thus tlnust them- 
selves into hcr^most awful lccesscs 
A decided scepticism had pfevailed 


at the Admiralty, and in other na^al 
cncles, as to Lancastei Sound being 
a bay enclosed by land, the belief of 
which had induced Captain Ross to 
return without exploring 
Lieutenant, now Captain Pany, 
mg also of this opinion, and ent«r- 
taimng confident hopes of finding it 
a passage into the Arctic ocean, vas 
selected for the conduct of a new ex- 
pedition In luting this out, nothng 
was omitted which could rende it 
efficient for so arduous an object. 

Two vessels wei c prepared, one 
c.dlcd the Hecla, of 375 tons, Juilt 
ouginally for a bomb vessel, and car- 
rying a company of fifty-eight per- 
sons , the other, called the Gnjer, a 
twelve gun bug of 180 tons, vith a 
ciew of thntj-six men. Tlii first 
was commanded by Captain Parry 
himself , the other, by Iaeuenant 
Liddon Doth had the whole ft their 
outside covered with an exti» lining 
of oak plank, and their bowsdefend- 
ed by strong plates of iron. A large 
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stock of coals was lodged as ballast, 
and every care was taken to supply 
the crew with warm clothes and fresh 
provisions 

The expedition, thus equipped, 
^nd furnished with every kind of 
scientific instruments, set sail fiom 
Deptfoid on the 4th May, 1810 On 
the 4th July, they were nedrly in the 
. latitude of Lancaster Sound, but on 
the opposite side of Baffin's Bay, the 
whole centre of which consisted of 
one unbroken mass of ice. Unwilling 
a to lose time by making a circuit of 
* the bay, as on the former voyage. 
Captain Parry determined upon an 
work his way across this 
barrier^ Accordingly, the crews set to 
woik, w ai ping and heavm^their way 
between the floes , but the obstacles 
were so great, that they were obli- 
ged, in many cases, to saw their way 
through the ice, an operation never 
befoie attempted. By these effoits, 
and by the aid of a strong easterly 
wind, they forced their way across in 
the coui^c of six days On the 2d of 
A ugust % they found themselves it the 
- 4 HGuih of Lancaster Sound , and had 
gratification of noticing, that tins 
was a month earlier than in 1818, 
though they had sailed a fortnight 
later 

On the 3d, the expedition entered 
the Sound , and on the 4th, they had 
completely passed that mountain bar- 
rier, which, under the influence of 
visual deception, had been supposed 
to bai all fdrthci passage An extra- 
ordinary exultation was felt at over- 
coming this obstacle, and at enteiing 
into a depth of unknown seas, wheie 
every horn's sul would be a disco- 
vciy, and wheie, fiom the early sea- 
son ol the yeai, they might hope to 
effect much The locks here weie 
particulaily lugged and piecipitous, 
resembling immense Avails in rum 

On leaving Lane istei Sound, the 
ships entered Bai tow’s Strait, winch 


stems to be with difficulty distin-. 
guished, its channel being merely a 
continuation of the other After ad- 
vancing a certain space, however, to 
where the left side was diversified by 
some small islands^ to which the name 
of Prince Leopold was given, they 
found it completely blocked with ice, 
and were obliged to seek a passage 
down a broad inlet, called Prince Re- 
gent’s inlet , but in a short time they 
found it also blocked up, and were 
obliged to return to the first chan- 
nel Happily, the ice there was found 
to be dissolved, and they were able 
to proceed m a due westerly course. 
They now passed a succession of is- 
lands, making an almost continuous 
coast on their right , while on the left, 
or to the south, the open Polar sea 
extended At length they came to 
an island larger than any of the lest, 
to which they gave the name of Mel- 
ville Island. On the 4tli September, 
they crossed the meridian of 110°; 
and Captain Parry was able to an- 
nounce to the exulting crew, that 
they had earned the reward attached 
by government to the attainment of 
that longitude. They procec ded about 
three degrees farther west, to Cape 
Piovidence , but the ice then set m 
with such intensity, that it became 
absolutely necessary to return to a 
secuie haibour, wlucli they had pass- 
ed, and winch, as it behoved them to 
spend the wintei there, they named 
Winter llaiboui r lhe entrance was 
now guirded by a held of ice two 
miles and a quaiter broad, which it 
was nccessai y to cut through with a 
saw, and then, with gieat laboui, to 
float away the ii agments This af- 
f oi ded two days and a half of haul 
labour to both the crews. Having 
thus brought the ships into a secure 
position, they dismantled the whole 
ot the masts except the lower one, 
deposited the boats, yaMs, masts, 
and*nggmg, in a*shade elected for 
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them on shore, and raised a housing 
over the deck, as a covering for their 
winter habitation The sun still threw 
a few uncertain beams from the south- 
ern horizon ; but they had the gloomy 
prospect of losing his light for nearly 
three months, and being left to the 
dim twilight of an Arctic winter 
In this situation, where the spirits 
of the crews would have been so apt 
to dag. Captain Parry displayed equal 
judgment and ingenuity m contriving 
amusement and occupation for them. 
He set on foot a weekly paper called 
the North Georgia Gazette and Win- 
ter Chronicle, of which Captain Sa- 
bine was editor , and twenty-one 
numbers were composed within the 
Polar circle. Plays were also com- 
posed and acted by such of the offi- 
cers as felt themselves inspired by 
any of the dramatic and histrionic 
talent. Excursions abroad were kept 
up as much as possible , and the offi- 
cers usually rambled out two hours 
in the day, unless when prevented 
by the drift, to escape the dangers of 
which they were obliged never to re- 
move above a mile or two from the 
vessel Captain Parry complains, 
however, of the dull and tedious mo- 
notony of the scene, which, day after 
day, presented itself “ To the south- 
ward was the sea, covered with one 
unbroken surface of ice, uniform m 
its dazzling whiteness, except that, 
in some parts, a few hummocks were 
seen thrown up somewhat above the 
general level. Nor did the land af- 
ford much greater variety, being al- 
most entirely covered with snow, ex- 
cept here and there a brown patch 
of bare ground in some exposed situ- 
ations, where the wind had not al- 
lowed the snow to remain When 
viewed from the summit of the neigh- 
bouring hills, on one of those calm 
and clear days which not unfrequent- 
ly occurred duriqg the winter, the 
scene was such as to induce contem- 


plation, which had, perhaps, more of 
melancholy than of any other feelfng. 
Not an object was to be seen, on 
which the eye could long rest with 
pleasure, unless when directed to the 
spot where the ships lay, and where 
our little colony was planted The 
smoke which there issued from the 
several fires, affording a certain indi- 
cation of the presence of man, gave a 
partial cheerfulness to this part of the 
prospect , and the sound of voices, 
which, during the cold weather, could 
be heard at a much greater distance 
than usual, served now and then to 
break the silence which reigned a- 
round us, — a silence far different trOkn 
that peaceful composure which cha- 
racterizes the landscape of a cultivated 
country , it was the death-like still- 
ness of the most dicary desolation, 
and the total absence of animated ex- 
istence " 

One of the most remaikablc of the 
observations here made, was the ex- 
cessive intensity oi the cold Fiom 
the 5th November to the 22d April, 
the thermometer was constantly be- 
low zero The average of November 
was 20 degrees below zero , of Dev' 
cember, 21 ; of January, 30 , of Fe- 
bruary, 32. The average of the year 
was 1 33 above zero, which is 30 de- 
grees below the freezing point, w here- 
as, according to calculations founded 
on its place upon the globe, it ought 
to have been 3d Yet the inconve- 
nience experienced from this intense 
cold, was surprisingly little , and, 
indeed, the greatest cold which tlifcy 
experienced was quite tolerable m 
calm weather. Two of the sailors 
had, at different times, their hands So 
frost-bitten, that it was necessary to 
cut off the fingers The cold produ- 
ced a remarkable effect on the men- 
tal faculties, and gave often the ap- 
pearance of stupid intoxication The 
sufferers spoke thick and indistinctly, 
and could not return a rational on- 
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swer till the returning circulation 
restored the faculties The only other 
painful sensation was that of snow- 
blindness, resembling what is felt 
, when sand or dust gets into the eyes. 
It was cured by a solution of sugar 
of lead 

The observations on the variation 
of the needle were among the most 
important made during this voyage 
As they proceeded westward from 
Baffin's Bay, the deviation produced 
by the ship’s action increased uni- 
. formly and rapidly On the 7th Au- 
gust, in lat 73°, they witnessed, for 
the first time, the curious plienome- 
nOir*of the directive power of the 
needle oecoming so weak as to be 
completely overcome by that action, 
the needle pointing to the north pole 
of the ship About the 102d degree 
of west longitude, the variation chan- 
ged f i om westerly to easterly, so that 
this point, which they passed on the 
27th of August, must have been a 
few degrees to the north of the great 
magnetic pole. 

The Aui ora Borealis was observed 
~lnuch less frequently than had been 
expected S ome striking halos, parhe- 
lia, and paraselenae, were seen. One of 
the most remaikable observations was 
on the ti ansmission of sounds, which 
took place so perfectly, that persons 
weie heard distinctly conversing in 
their ordinary tone of voice at a mile, 
and sometimes at a greatei distance. 
This phenomenon seems satisfactorily 
traced in the Edinburgh Philosophi- 
cal Journal to the umfoim density of 
the air, which presented nothing to 
divide oi interrupt the sonoious un- 
dulations 

On the 1st August, the two vessels 
weie able to leave Winter Haiboui, 
and entertained sanguine hopes of 
making farther important discovei les 
They were disappointed, however, 
aftei a few days’ sailing, to find the 
sea so completely obstructed with 


ice as to make it impossible to pro- 
ceed westward, and, after beating 
about for some time, they had no al- 
ternative but to turn and direct their 
course homewards On the 29th Oc- 
tober, they touched at Peterhead, 
and, on the 3d November, arrived in 
the Thames. 

In the following year, (1821,) a 
new expedition was fitted out under 
the same enterpnzmg commander 
The existence of an ocean to the 
north of America being establish- 
ed, there was leason to suppose, 
that it might be more advantage- 
ously entered from the unexplored 
sounds on the north of Hudson’s Bay, 
which, there was every reason to be- 
lieve, must communicate with it The 
expedition would thus sail m a lower 
latitude, and would avoid that chain 
of islands, which, stretching along 
the tract explored by Captain Parry, 
formed a perpetual nulus of icebergs. 
Two years have now elapsed since 
the sailing of this expedition, and we 
still await its result 

In the summer of 1819, contempo- 
raneously with Captain Parry's first 
departure, a land expedition had been 
sent under Captain brankhn, for the 
purpose of proceeding from the Hud- 
son’s Bay factory, and tracing the 
coast of the Northern ocean It ar- 
il ved at the factory too late in the sea- 
son to proceed till the commencement 
of the follow ing summer It then set 
out, but the difficulties of the route 
were so great, and the season of the 
year during which travelling was pos- 
sible so short, that they were obliged 
to spend the wmteis of 1818-19 and 
1819-20, m log-houses belonging to 
the company upon the lakes Somij 
notices were, duung that tune, trans- 
mitted , but we need not anticipate 
the more full detail since; received 

\^hile Britain w T as making these 
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extraordinary efforts to perform the 
Circuit of the American coast from 
thewtst, anothei powei 4 was slaving 
to effect the s ime object on an oppo- 
site side Russi i, which claimed the 
teiritoiy bordering on, and paitly in- 
cluded m,thc unknown woild ol the 
north, fitted out, in 1815, the ltuiick, 
commanded b\ r Lieutenant Otto Von 
Kotzebue, to penetrate through Beh- 
ring’s Sti nts, ascei tain the sepaiation 
of the tw'o continents and penetiatc 
as far cast as possible I he Rurick 
left PH mouth in Oc tobei , 1815 , and, 
after pissing ( ape Horn, pioceeded 
across that now beaten tiact, the Pa- 
cific The chief novelty occurred at 
the solituy spot of Easter Island, 
wheie the formei ly peaceable inha- 
bitants woe seen coming out to meet 
them with their faces painted led, 
white, and black, and making the 
most furious and menacing gestures. 
'I he Russians avoided landing, but 
af terw ards learned the cause of tins in- 
dignation, which was, that an Ameri- 
can vessel had carried off twenty-two 
of the inhabitants, to people a new 
colony foimed at Masafuero Kotze- 
bue passed several detached islands, 
winch lie** put down as discoveries, 
though it seems doubtful if they did not 
belong to formerly explored groups 
On the 30th July, the expedition 
entci eel its sphere of discovery, being 
at Prince of Wales Cape, on the Ame- 
rican side of Belli mg’s Sti ait Beyond 
this Cape was a long tiact of low 
land, covered with luxunant vciduie 
The few natives whom they saw were 
filthy and disgusting in their appear- 
ance ; whenever approached, they 
uttered pieicing cries, and assumed 
threatening attitudes. All the habi- 
tations at which the Russians landed 
Vere deserted, and only dogs remain- 
ing , but they were built with a good 
deal of neatness, having wooden par- 
titions formed from the vast quantity 
of drift wood brought down the Arae- 
16 


ncan rivers, and wafted lnther by the 
current. After passing an island seven 
miles long, they enteied a deep in- 
let, l mining eastw'aid into tlie conti- 
nent Kot/cbue spent tlmteen days 
in cxploung this inlet, but without 
being able to discover any passage, 
except one on the western side, and 
anotliu on the south eastern shore, 
appai ently communicating with Nor 
ton Sound It scenic doubtful, how- 
evei, if lie examined with sufficient 
care to ascertain that there really was 
no communication with the Arctic 
ocean The inhabitants of this bay 
looked at the Russians w r ith much 
wonder, having never below* seen 
Europeans, but they were fiitndly 
and peaceable, excessively cagei foi 
tobacco r llie aspect of the countiy 
was singularly genial , everything was 
green , here and there were floweis 
m blossom, and no snow was seen 
but on the tops of the mountains at 
a great distance The vegetation is 
described as richer than m the inte- 
rior of Laurence Bay There is some- 
thing, indeed, vciy singular in the 
difference of temperature of the two" 
opposite continents “ Ice and snow,”* 
says Kotzebue, “ have maintained 
their rule here (on the Asiatic side) 
since last year, and in this state we 
find the whole coast , while m Ame- 
rica, even the summits of the highest 
mountains are fiee from snow , there 
the navigator sees the coast covered 
with a gi een carpet, while here, black, 
massy locks, frown upon him, with 
snow and icicles ” 

Kotzebue, on coming out of this 
inlet, instead of proceeding eastward, 
as the objects of his mission w T ould 
have dictated, employed the ie£rt of 
the season m surveying the opposite 
coast of Asia Having spent the win- 
ter in the South Sea, lie leturned next 
season to the vicinity of the Straits , 
but, moved by the broken state of 
his health, and by other cucumstan- 
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ces, which would not have weighed 
with a British captain, he determined 
upon retiacmg his steps round the 
world to Russia His Aictic disco- 
veries were, tliciefore, limited to the 
, examination of the above-mentioned 
tilet. 

This navigator spent the winter in 
a group of ( oral islands, extending 
.from 6° to 12° of noith latitude, and 
fiom 187° to 193° of west longitude 
This -group, it he did not discover, 
he at least sui veyed much more ac- 
curately than any foimer navigator 
He and his naturalist, Chamisso, wcie 
thus also enabled to inspect much 
more accurately the origin and pro- 
giess of^thesc extiaoidinaiy fabues, 
which are forming ovn tjjje whole 
extent of the Pacific Ocean It ap- 
pears that, though the coral insects 
build upwards from the bottom, they 
select shoals oi locks rising to no very 
great distance from the surface of the 
water. The whole circuit of these 
being, by their operations, laised to 
the top, foims a ridge, enclosing a 
sort of hike or lagoon, which, how- 
ever, is gradually diminished by the 
cjprals fastening themselves to the 
sides of the ridge, and gradually ex- 
tending it. This process goes on, 
till the whole circuit is filled up with 
these submarine erectioift They are 
not raised, however, beyond the 
height at which they lemain almost 
dry at ebb tide They are thus still 
unfit for the habitation of man, till 
various floating marine substances 
have been aggregated to them , till 
plants, bushes, and finally, trees, have 
struck root, and, by their decomposi- 
tion, have formed layers of soil, which 
gradually raise them permanently 
above the level of the wateis It is 
impossible not to contemplate with 
wonder the infinite resources of the 
great Aichitect, who, by these appa- 
rently insignificant mstiuments, is 
carrying on piocesscs, which, m the 


course of ages, will spread a peopled 
continent over the mighty waste ot 
the Pacific 

At this period, a very unexpected 
and unsought-fen discovery was made 
m a quite opposite direction, amid 
the tracts stretching towauls the An- 
tarctic pole 1 he early maps had laid 
down a large tiact of continent to the 
south-east ot Cape Hoin Our mo- 
dern wisdom had held this as a chi- 
merical and gratuitous assumption, 
founded on an miagmaiy balance, 
supposed necess'inly to exist between 
the northern and southern lands In 
fact, the tiact delineated was sailed 
over by Captains Furneaux and Cook, 
in 1770 and 1771, with the express 
view of examining whether this land 
existed , but tliej could find no trace 
of it They did not consider, that 
charts laid down in that impel feet 
state of navigation, were very likely 
to err by several degrees The mas- 
ter of a common merchant vessel now 
stumbled on what Cook had sought 
for m vain Mr William Smyth, of 
the brig Williams, of Blythe, think- 
ing that Cape Horn might be wea- 
thered better by taking a more south- 
erly course than usual , and having 
brought his ship, in February, 1819, 
into lat 62 40 S , and long 60 W , 
saw many helds of ice floating about, 
and an appearance of land He was 
driven to the north by hard gales ; 
but he again discovered it quite dis- 
tinctly He saw more land to the 
westward, and, though its aspect was 
bare and locky, yet there was little 
snow, and the air was temperate 
His duty to his employers lendered 
it impossible to go farther at that 
time 

When Mi Smyth came to Monte 
Video, cvciy one laughed at his pre- 
tended discovery of land, and at last 
he began to doubt his own^yes Ha- 
ving, however, obtained a freight for 
Chili* he determined to satisfy him- 
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self fully whether there was land or 
not. On coming to his old position, 
he full surely discovered the land, 
and surveyed an extent of coast 
stretching for about ten degrees of 
longitude, (55° to 65° W ,) and vary- 
ing from 62° to 63° of S latitude. 
The land was high and rocky, and 
the tops of the mountains covered 
with snow. He saw distinctly the 
appearance of trees, resembling Nor- 
way pme , and the aspect of the 
whole coast appeared Norwegian 
The most attractive part was a little 
bay, called Shirreff's Cove, forming 
a most secure harbour Besides seals 
and sea-otters, it abounded with the 
real spermaceti whale to a degree be- 
yond what he believed to exist m any 
other part of the globe. The abun- 
dance of penguins and sea-fowl, as 
well as of wild land-fowls, and fresh- 
water ducks, was such as to give the 
idea of a land fitted for the habitation 
of man. 

On Mr Smyth’s return, his report 
was no longer doubted, and a consi- 
derable interest was excited, for it 
was conceived, that nothing could be 
more beneficial to the southern whale 
fishery, than a settlement at this point, 
the great distance from any land be- 
ing the mam source of the inconve- 
nience and danger that attended that 
trade It was even understood that 
a goveinment survey was to have 
been made, which does not seem to 
have been done , and tlie observa- 
tions since obtained, have not tended 
to encourage the hope of any practi- 
cal benefit being likely to arise from 
the discover) . 

Africa, that long-established seat 
of wonder and di c ~oveiy, continued, 
as before, to bring forth its ample 
share of dis ppomtment and disaster 
No opengng seemed more promising 
than that which was (lorded to Mr 
Ritchie, with his companions* Lieu- 
tenant Lyon and Mr Bedford, when 


they left Tripoli in company with the 
Sultan of Fezzan, with the strongest 
recommendations to him from the 
Bashaw of Tripoli, to whom he was 
subj ec t A ccordmgly, they were con- 
ducted m perfect safety to Mourzouk, 
the capital of Fezzan, being only 
obliged to conceal their Christian pro- 
fession, and to pass for Mamelukes 
Mourzouk, however, was an unfortu- 
nate situation, being intensely hot, 
and surrounded by pools of stagnant 
water, so that even the natives are 
liable to fever and ague In a few 
days they were seized with dysen- 
teiy and bilious fever, and languished 
through the whole summer ^ Their 
money, at the same time, '"was ex- 
hausted , and their distress was great- 
ly aggravated by the treacherous 
conduct of Mukm, the Sultan, who, 
though still pretending friendship, 
not only withheld all aid, but studi- 
ously prevented their receiving it. 
His object seems to have been, m 
case of their wished-for death, to seize 
upon their effects. Their only relief 
was derived from the spontaneous 
charity of some individuals. At 
length, on the 20th November, Mr 
Ritchie expired, after having been for 
some time m a state bordering on de- 
lirium 

After this dismal catastrophe of 
the leader of the expedition, Messrs 
Lyon and Belford gave up the hope 
of fulfilling the grand objects of their 
expedition. Having recovered their 
health, however, and obtained a re- 
mittance of 1000/, they undertook 
an expedition to the southern part of 
Fezzan, and went as far as Tegerry 
The country was found banen, "and 
overrun with wild animals The slave 
tiade, oi, to speak more properly, 
slave-stealing, is carried on to a la- 
mentable extent Bands of Arabs 
surround a village during the night, 
and, making the attack at daybreak, 
usually succeed m securing the whole 
of the inhabitants. The effeminate 
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negroes seem to have no means of 
escape but in swiftness and dexterity, 
which they often practise in wonder- 
ful perfection Mr Lyon saw brought 
into Mourzouk a caravan of about 
J1400 slaves, men, women, and chil- 
dren, many of them in a dreadful 
state of exhaustion, which (lid not, 
however, appear to move any pity 
in their savage masters 

Mr Lyon and Mr Belford now re- 
turned to Tripoli, without any at- 
tempts to penetrate farther into the 
interior of Africa. The perseverance 
of government, however, was not to 
be worn out by the most repeated 
disappointments A new expedition 
was sent m the same direction, at the 
head of which was Dr *W oodney. 
Lieutenant Clapperton of the royal 
navy, and Lieutenant Deno van of the 
army At the same time, a naval ex- 
pedition was fitted out to explore the 
coast between Tripoli and Egypt, an- 
ciently celebrated under the names 
of Cyrenaica and Marmoi ica, and con- 
taining Berenice, Ptolemais, Cyrene, 
and oth'er cities There is no coast 
which, from different causes, has been 
•less visited by the moderns ; and it 
is expected to present manj splendid 
monuments of antiquity, which the 
hereditary skill of Mr Beechy will 
well qualify him to delineate 

The Afncan Association had to 
lament the premature death of Mr 
Burckhardt , one of the most active 
and promising of their missionaries 
They were able, howevei, at this 
time, to present to the public the re- 
sult of two journeys made by him to 
tbe south of Egypt, and towards the 
Red Sea In the first, he followed 
the course of the Nile as far as Dar 
Mahass, on the frontier of Dongola 
He found the banks divided into a 
number of petty states, the Meleks 
or chiefs of which were almost abso- 
lute , and society appeared m a very 
rude and turbulent state. The pnn- 
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cipal inhabitants of Dar Mahass were 
slave-merchants, carrying on the trade 
for the supply of Cairo. The Maine* 
lukes wei e at that time established at 
Dongola, from which they have since 
been driven. 

Mr Burckhardt had an opportunity 
of carefully examining the wonderful 
excavated temple at Ebsambal, and 
discovered, amid the sand m which 
they were nearly buried, four vast 
colossal statues One, whose head 
appeared above the sand, displayed 
a most expressive youthful counte- 
nance, approaching to the Grecian 
model of beauty, and seemed likely 
to be from 65 to 70 feet high, the ear 
being a yard and four inches in length. 
It appeared to belong to the finest 
period of Egyptian sculpture, while 
other hieroglyphics on the face of the 
rock were of very indifferent execu- 
tion. 

In Mr Burckhardt’ s second jour- 
ney, he followed the tract by which 
Mr Bruce had returned, leaving the 
Nile at Syene, and striking across the 
great Nubian desert till he rejoined 
the ri ver near Shendy This desert 
dul not appear to him quite so dieary 
as those of Syria and Suez, though 
its aspect is much moi e rugged The 
mountains of granite did not rise high- 
er than 1000 feet The caravan suf- 
fered very considerably from thirst 
during the last five days On reach- 
ing the Nile, they found themselves 
first m the district of Berber, inha- 
bited by a race highly endowed as to 
external form, being taller than the 
Egyptians, with countenances almost 
Grecian , and with a complexion 
which, though nearly as dark as that 
of the negroes, had much more deli- 
cate tints Their moral character, 
however, is unfortunately the very 
woist possible. They are abandon- 
ed to intoxication^ and Ivery species 
of debauchery ; quarrels are almost 
continual, and often decided by the 
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knife or the sword , and there is no 
kind of subordination or regular go- 
vernment. 

From Berber, our traveller pro- 
ceeded to Shendy, a town on the 
Nile, which, through the influence of 
a protecting government, has become 
very commercial It is, indeed, the 
main seat of the East African slave 
trade, whence the unfortunate vic- 
tims of cupidity arc transported from 
the interior, and distributed through 
Arabia, Syria, and Egypt The de- 
tails given of the manner in which 
this trade is conducted being very 
curious, we shall collect and extract 
them. 

" I calculate the number of slaves 
sold annually m the market of Shendy 
at about five thousand, of whom about 
two thousand five hundred are ear- 
ned off by the Souakm merchants, 
and fifteen hundred by those of 
Egypt ; the remainder go to Dongola, 
and to the Bedouins, who live to the 
east of Shendy, towards the Atbara 
and the Red Sea J have already 
made some mention of the places 
fromwhence these slaves come Those 
brought from Kordofan to Darfour 
are, for the greater part, from the 
idolatrous countries of Benda, Baadja, 
Fetigo, and Fertit, to the south and 
south-west of Darfour, from twenty 
to forty days from Kobbe , each of 
these countries speaks a separate lan- 
guage. The Darfour merchants tiade 
with Fertit, which lies about twenty 
days distant from Kobbe, m a south- 
erly direction , the country is moun- 
tainous, and its inhabitants arc wholly 
ignorant of agriculture, but they have 
tasted the luxury of Dhourra and 
Dokhen ; and arc said, m cases of a 
dearth of these grains, to sell even 
their own children to procure them. 

M Far the largest proportion of the 
slaves imported m Shendy are below 
the age of fifteen * All of them, both 
male and female, arc divided bv the 


traders, with reference to age, into* 
three classes, namely, Khomasy, com- 
prizing those apparently below tfen 
or eleven years , Sedasy, those above 
eleven, and below fourteen or fifteen ; 
and Ralegh, or grown up, those of 
fifteen and upwards The Sedasy arc 
the most esteemed , when I was *at 
Shendy, a male of this class was worth 
fifteen or sixteen dollars, provided he 
bore the marks of the small-pox, 
without which a boy is not worth 
more than two-thirds of that price ; 
a female was worth from twenty to 
twenty-five Spanish dollars. The price 
of the male Khomasy was twelve, of 
the female, fifteen dollars The male 
Balegh seldom sells for more than 
eight or ten dollars, and there is but 
a small proportion of this class, be- 
cause it is thought, both in Egypt and 
Arabia, that no great dependence can 
be placed upon any slave, who has 
not been brought up in the owner's 
family from an early age. Hence 
there is a great reluctance to the pur- 
chasing of grown-up slaves for do- 
mestic purposes, or even for labour- 
ers The Baleghs are chiefly bought 
by the Bedouins, who employ thorn* 
as shepherds. The Bisharem have 
many of them m all tlieir encamp- 
ments. Grown-up female slaves, al- 
though past the age of beauty, some- 
times sell for as much as thnty dol- 
lars, if they are known to be skilful 
in working, sewing, cooking, &c 
In Syria, few slaves aie kept, those 
which I have seen there are, for the 
greater part, imported by the cara- 
vans from Bagdad, and come from 
Souahcl, on the Mo/ambik coast 
“ The treatment which the slaves 
experience from the traders is rather 
kind than otherwise The slaves are 
generally taught to call their masters 
Abouy, my father, and to consider 
them selves as their children They 
are seldom flogged, are well fed, are 
not over-worked, and are spoken to 
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m a kind manner , all this, however, 
results not from humanity in the tra- 
ders, but from an apprehension that, 
under different treatment, the slave 
would abscond ; and they are aware, 
|hat any attempt to prevent his flight 
close confinement would injure 
his- health , for the newly-imported 
slaves delight in the open air, and 
Teluctantly enter houses, which they 
look upon as prisons But when they 
are once m the desert, on the way to 
their final destination, this treatment 
as entirely changed, the traders know- 
ing that the slaves have no longer 
any means of escaping, give a loose 
to their savage temper At Shendy 
I often overheard my companions, 
who, although savage enough, were 
certainly not of the worst class of 
slave-merchants, say to each other, 
when a slave had behaved ill, and 
they were afraid of punishing him, 
€ Let him only pass Berber, and the 
Korbadj will soon teach him obedi- 
ence ’ The Souakin tradeis, with 
whom I afterwards travelled, shewed 
as little humanity, after we had pass- 
ed Taka The health of the slave, 
however, is always attended to , he 
is regularly fed, and receives his share 
of water on the road at the same tune 
that his master drinks , and the young- 
est and most delicate of the females 
are permitted to ride upon camels, 
while all the others perform the jour- 
ney on foot, whether it be to Egypt 
or Souakin, as they had done from 
Darfour to Shendy The hardiness 
of the young slaves is very extraor- 
dinary , after several successive days, 
marph, at the rate of ten or twelve 
hours a-day, I have seen them, m the 
evening, after supper, playing toge- 
ther, as if they had enjoyed a long 
rest. Females with children on their 
hacks follow the caravan on foot ; and 
if a camel breaks down, the owner 
generally loads his slaves with the 
packages If a boy can only obtain, 


in the evening, a little butter with 
Ins Dhourra bread, and some grease 
every two or three days to smear his 
body and hair, he is contented, and 
never complains of fatigue. Another 
cause which mddees the merchants 
to treat the slaves well, is their an- 
xiety to dissipate that horror which 
the negroes all entertain of Egypt, 
and of the white people. It is a com- 
mon opinion in the black slave coun- 
tries, that the Oulad er-Rif, or chil- 
dien of Rif, as the Egyptians are 
there called, devour the slaves, who 
are transferred thither for that pur- 
pose Of course the traders do every- 
thing m their power to destroy this 
belief, but, notwithstanding all their 
endeavours, it is never eradicated 
from the minds of the slaves. Ano- 
ther teinble apprehension which they 
have, is of a small jumping animal, 
which they aie told will live upon 
then skm, suck their blood, and leave 
them not a moment's rest By this 
description they mean fleas, which 
aie entirely unknown in the interior 
paits of Soudan, and of which the 
most c ui ious stories are told by the 
people of the country, m enumerating 
the supeiior advantages of then own 
country ovci those ot Egypt Other 
vermin, howevci, more to be dieaded 
than fleas, are too common among 
them. 1 he fear of being mutilated, 
on their arrival in Egypt, operates 
powei fully also upon the minds ot 
the young slaves. 

“ Slave boys are always allowed 
complete libcity within the yard of 
the house , but the gi own-up males, 
whose characters cannot be depended 
upon, or whose dispositions aie un- 
known, are kept in close confinement, 
well watched, and often chained. On 
the journey they aie tied to a long 
pole) one end ot which is fastened to 
a camel's saddle, and the otlfer, which 
is forked, is passed bn each side of 
the slave’s neck, and tied behind with 
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a strong cord, so as to prevent him 
from drawing out his head , in addi- 
tion to this, his right hand is also 
fastened to the pole, at a short dis- 
tance from the head, thus leaving 
only his legs and left arm at liberty , 
m this manner he marches the whole 
day behind the camel , at night he 
is taken from the pole and put m 
irons. While on my route to Soukin, 
I saw several slaves carried along m 
this way. Their owners were afraid 
of their escaping, or of becoming 
themselves the objects of their ven- 
geance , and m this manner they would 
continue to be confined until sold to 
a master, who, intending to keep 
them, would endeavour to attach them 
to his person In general, the traders 
seem greatly to dread the effects of 
sudden resentment m their slaves, 
and if a grown-up boy is only to be 
whipped, his master first puts him m 
irons. 

“ It is not uncommon to hear of a 
slave-dealer selling his own children, 
born of negro women , and instances 
occur daily of their disposing of fe- 
male slaves who are pregnant by 
them , m such cases, the future child 
of course becomes the property of 
the purchaser. Most of the traders 
have old slaves, who have been for 
many years m their service , these 
are placed over the young slaves 
bought m trade, and become very 
useful in travelling , but even these 
too I have seen their masters sell, 
after they had become members, as it 
were, of the family, merely because 
a high price was offered for them It 
is in vain to expect m a slave-trader 
any trace of friendship, gratitude, 
or compassion 

" Slave girls are everywhere 30 
per cent dearer than males of the same 
age TJjey are called in these coun- 
tries Khademe, and not Djare, as m 
Egypt The finest of them are kept 
by the traders themselves, and are 


called Serrye; their masters allow 
these girls great liberty, which they 
often abuse. It is falsely asserted by 
the caravan traders in Egypt, that it 
is a custom among them to respect 
the chastity of the handsome female 
slaves ; on the contrary, the traders ao 
not observe the slightest decorunl in 
their intercourse with the slave girls. 

u Slavery in the East has little 
dreadful m it but the name , male 
slaves are everywhere treated much 
like the children of the family, and 
always better than the free servants. 
It is thought a mean action to sell a 
slave after he has been long resident 
m a family If a slave behaves ill, 
he is generally sent into the country 
to work as a labourer m the fields of 
his master Female slaves who are 
servants in families, are not so well off 
as males, because they generally suf- 
fer much from the jealousy of their 
mistresses It is only by the Turkish 
soldiers that slaves are ill-treated " 
From Shendy,Mr Burckhardt struck 
across to Souakm, a great port on the 
Red Sea, which carries on 'the com- 
munication between Nubia and Ara- 
bia The tract was partly deseft, 
partly occupied by the district of 
Taka, which is famed for its fertility 
through all this part of Africa Not- 
withstanding the imperfect cultiva- 
tion, its dhourra is excellent, and 
supplies not only Souakm, but the 
opposite ports of Arabia The Arabs 
of Taka are robust, hardy, and war- 
like, engaged in continual warfare 
with their neighbours, the Bishareen. 

M Bclzom, during this period, laid 
before the public a full detail of his 
discoveries m Egypt These were at- 
tended with peculiar glory, from be- 
ing made, not m a remote and hither- 
to unfrequented region, but m a coun- 
try which had been the favourite ob- 
ject of modern research , in one, too, 
which had recently been subjected, by 
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large body of savans, to an investi- 
gation boasted of as the most com- 
plete and diligent that had ever been 
made of any country* Yet the exer- 
tions of a single, httle-auled, and lit- 
Je-mformed individual, traced out 
objects of the deepest interest, which 
had entirely escaped their notice. 

One of the two great pyramids had 
aecnopcned and explored, but the se- 
cond, called the Pyramid of Cephrc- 
ies; had hitherto defied the strictest 
examination. M Belzoni made many 
fruitless attempts , but at length he 
fixed upon a block of granite, simi- 
larly inclined to the one which had 
formed the entrance to the great py- 
amid This accordingly proved to be 
the true opening , and, after tracing 
a passage of upwards of a hundred 
feet, he came into the great chamber, 
46 feet long, chiefly cut out of the 
solid rock, 18 wide, and 23 high The 
principal object, and that for which, 
probably, the whole of this huge struc- 
ture had been reared, was a sarcopha- 
gus of granite, containing a small 
quantity of bones, which appeared at 
first to be human, and seemed thus to 
confirm the hypothesis, that the py- 
ramids were destined to be the tombs 
of the Kings of Egypt. An examina- 
tion in London, however, is under- 
stood to have proved, that these bones 
belonged to the bull, and that they 
formed thus symbols of the most blind 
and brutal superstition 

The other grand discovery of M 
Belzoni, was among the tombs of the 
Kings of Thebes They are situated 
to the west of the other great ruins 
qf that city, m a secluded vale, en- 
closed by rocks Several had been 
opened many ages ago, but these 
were now completed rifled and defa- 
ced. M Belzoni, by opening a fresh 
one, saw it in all its original pomp 
and ornament The following is a 
short account, given by himself, of 
the mode of effecting this object * 


“ On the 16th of October, 1817, 1 
set a number of Fellahs , or labouring 
Arabs, to \fork, and caused the earth 
to be opened at the foot of a steep « 
hill, and under the bed of a torrent, 
which, when it rams, pours a great 
quantity of water over the spot in 
which they were digging No one could 
imagine that the ancient Egyptians 
would make the entrance into such 
an immense and supeib excavation, 
just under a torrent of water, but I 
had strong reasons to suppose, that 
there was a tomb in that place, from 
indications I had previously observed 
m my seal ch of other sepulchres The 
Arabs, who were accustomed to dig, 
were all of opinion that nothing was 
to be found theie; but I persisted in 
carrying on the work , and on the 
evening of the following day, we per- 
ceived the part of the rock that had 
been hewn and cut away. On the 
18th, early in the morning, the task 
was resumed , and about ndon, the 
woikmen reached the opening, which 
was 18 feet below the surface of the 
ground. When there was room enough 
foi me to creep through a passage that 
the earth had left under the ceiling of 
the fiist corridor, I perceived imme- 
diately, by the painting on the roof* 
and by the hieroglyphics in basso- 
relievo, that I had at length reached 
the entrance of a large and magnifi- 
cent tomb. I hastily passed along 
this corridor, and came to a staircase 
23 feet long , at the foot of which I 
entered another gallery, 37 feet 3 
inches long, where my progress was 
suddenly arrested by a large pit, 3C 
feet deep, and 14 feet by 12 feet l 
inches wide On the other side, gne 
in front of me, 1 observed a smal 
aperture, two feet wide, and two fee 
six inches high , and at the bottonr 
of the pit a quantity of rubbish. / 
rope, fastened to a piecefof wood, tha 
was laid across fhe passage, agams 
the projections, which formed a kint 
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of door- way, appeared to have been 
used formerly for descending into the 
pit, and from the small aperture on 
the opposite side, hung another, which 
reached the bottom, no doubt for the 
purpose of ascending' The wood, and 
the rope fastened to it, crumbled to 
dust on being touched. At the bot- 
tom of the pit were several pieces of 
wood placed against the side of it, so 
as to assist the person who was to as- 
cend, by means of the rope, into the 
aperture It was not till the follow- 
ing day, that we contrived to make a 
bridge of two beams, anti crossed the 
pit,when we discovered the little aper- 
ture to be an opening forced through a 
wall, that had entn ely closed what we 
afterwards found to be the entrance 
into magnificent halls and corridors 
beyond. The ancient Egyptians had 
closely shut it up, plasteied the wall 
over, and painted it like the rest ol 
the sides of the pit, so that, but for the 
aperture, it would have been impos- 
sible to suppose that there was any 
further pioceedmg. Any one would 
have concluded that the tomo ended 
with the pit. Besides, the pit served 
the purpose of receiving the rain-wa- 
ter which might occasionally fall in 
the mountain, and thus kept out the 
damp from the inner part of the tomb. 
We passed through the small aper- 
ture, and then made the full discovery 
of the whole sepulchre 

“ An inspection of the model will 
exhibit the numerous galleries and 
halls through which we wandered, 
and the vivid colours and extraordi- 
nary figures on the walls and ceilings, 
which everywhere met our view, will 
convey an idea of the astonishment 
we must have felt at every step. In 
one apartment we found the carcase 
of a bull embalmed , and also, scatter- 
ed in various places, wooden figures 
of mummies? covered with asphaltum, 
to preset \c them In some of*the 
rooms w ci e lying about, statues of 


fine earth, baked, coloured blue, and 
strongly varnished , in another part, 
were four wooden figures, standing 
erect, four feet high, with a circular 
hollow inside, as if intended to con- 
tain a roll of papyrus The sarcopha- 
gus of oriental alabaster, was found 
in the centre of the hall, to which- 1 
gave the name of the Saloon, without 
a cover, which had been removed and 
broken , and the body that had once 
occupied this supeib coffin, had been 
earned away We were not, there- 
fore, the first who had profanely en- 
tered this mysterious mansion of the 
dead, though there is no doubt it had 
remained undisturbed since the time 
of the invasion of the Persians n 

This sarcophagus now ornaments 
the Butish Museum ; and nothing hi- 
therto brought fiom the East, can be 
compared with it It is of the finest 
oriental alabaster, and tiansparent 
when a light is placed within it It is 
minutely sculptured within and with- 
out, with several hundred figures, not 
above two inches high, representing 
probably the whole ot the f unetal pro- 
cession and cciemonies relating to the 
deceased. 

M Bdzom spent also considerable 
time m exploring the other tombs 

It is scarcely possible, by descrip- 
tion, to convey an adequate idea of 
these subterranean abodes, or of the 
strange and horrible figures with which 
they arc filled Most travellers are sa- 
tisfied with entering the large hall, the 
gallery, and staircase, m fact, as far 
as they can conveniently proceed ; 
but M. Belzoni frequently explored 
the inmost recesses of these extraor- 
dinary excavations Of some of these 
tombs, many persons could not with- 
stand the suffocating air, which often 
occasions fainting. “ On entering the 
narrow passage/' says M. Belzoni, 
“ which is loughly cut in the rock, 
and ncaily filled up with sand and 
i ubbish, a vast quantity of dust rises. 
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so fine, that it fills the throat and nos- 
trils, and, together with the strong 
smell of the mummies, threatens suf- 
focation. In some places there is not 
more than the vacancy of a foot left, 
s which you must contrive to pass 
through in a creeping posture, on 
pointed and keen stones, that cut like 
fragments of glass After getting 
through these passages, some of them 
200 oi 800 yards long, you generally 
find'a more commodious spot, perhaps 
high enough to allow a sitting pos- 
• tuie But what a place of rest 1 sur- 
lounded by bodies, by heaps of mum- 
mies on every side, which, previous to 
my being accustomed to the sight, 
impressed me with horror The black- 
ness of the walls, the faint bght given 
by the candles or torches foi want of 
air, the different objects that sui- 
rounded me, looking at, and seeming 
to converse with each otliei , and the 
Arab guides, naked, and covei ed with 
dust, themselves resembling living 
mummies, absolutely formed a scene 
that cannot be described In such a 
situation I found myself sevei al times, 
and, when exhausted, fainting, and 
nearly oveicome, I sought a resting- 
place, and found one, my weight bore 
on the body of an Egyptian, and it 
crushed like a band-box. I naturally 
had recourse to my hands to sustain 
my weight, but they found no better 
support; so that 1 sunk altogether 
among the broken mummies, with a 
crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, 
which raised such a dust as kept me 
motionless for a quarter of an hour, 
waiting till it subsided again. 

y Thus I proceeded from one cave 
to another, all full of mummies, piled 
up m various ways, some standing, 
some lying, and some on their heads. 
The purpose of my researches was to 
rob the Egyptians of their papyri , of 
which 1 found a lew hidden in then 
breasts, undei then arms, m the space 
above the knees, oi on the legs, and 


covered by the numerous folds ol 
cloth that envelope the mummy ” 

M. Belzoni made also excursions 
into Nubia, and to several other dis- 
tricts bordering on Egypt, but with- 
out discovering anything so lemark- 
able without that country, as he had 
found mthm 

The mighty mountain region of the 
Himmaleh, which towers behind our 
Indian settlements, had been the ob- 
ject, foi some time, of peculiar curi- 
osity A volume was published at this 
time by Mr Frazer, which, if it does 
not greatly extend our knowledge, 
gives us at least a more lively idea of 
their aspect and scenery In the 
course of the war against the Ghoor- 
kas, he was sent to invite some of 
the mountain tribes, who had suffered 
fi om their depredations, to rise and act 
upon their rear In coming to the dis- 
trict of Sirmore, one of the lower 
stages of the Himmaleh, he found it 
smgulaily divided into very high 
ridges, usually not less than 5000 feet, 
with deep glens intervening, so that 
the traveller had a most laborious suc- 
cession of ascent and descent In as- 
cending to the still loftier district of 
Joobul, lie found the mountains co- 
vered with the most magnificent fo- 
rests, pines of all sorts, and of all 
ages, from the greenest state of youth 
to the most hoary state of decay. 
Hollies andoakshadgrownto the most 
gigantic size, with sycamore and yew 
of the most varied forms At one spot, 
a vista opened into the wild and aw- 
ful forest, through which the whole 
of the lulls, in their various ridges, 
to and beyond the Sutlej, appeared 
boldly swelling, till they faded in the 
distance The cultivation was very 
great, and extraordinary labour had 
been exerted m fitting for it the al- 
most pel pendicular sides ok the moun- 
tains* Districts, winch seemed desti- 
ned by nature to depend upon others 
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for food, were thus enabled even to 
export gram. The external accom- 
modations of the natives are every 
way superior to those of the Scotch 
Highlanders, but of then chaiacter 
nothing can be said in praise Not 
only, like other baibarians, are they 
prone to violence and plunder, in- 
volved in deadly feuds, and acknow- 
ledging no Jaw but the sword , they 
are also cringing, servile, and abject, 
and wholly insincere in their piofes- 
sions of service Like Asiatic troops 
in general, they “ fight for pay , and 
whose biead they eat, his cause they 
will defend against country, friends, 
and relations ” 

All the scenery hithei to seen ap- 
peared tame, when compared to that 
which presented itself when they ap- 
proached the mighty mountains, 
whence issue the sources of the Jum- 
na, and of the Ganges Bunderpouch, 
containing the source of the Jumna, 
is desci ibed as follows — 

** The scenery, on the whole, has 
very much changed its character , in- 
stead of the villages and extensive 
faces of cultivation, and shaip and 
steep, yet practicable hills, we now 
saw nothing but the brown rocks 
staring through the dark pine and oak 
woods, which hang shaggy around 
their brows, and clothe then feet, as 
^rell as the deeper and less stony 
glens, which are numerous and ro- 
mantic The tops of these hills are 
spotted with green or brown, as the 
bright verdure of the rainy season 
springs from the scanty soil, or is de- 
nied to the barren rock, and clouds 
and darkness hang over all Having 
reached the top of the ascent, we 
looked down upon a very deep and 
dark glen, called Palia Gadli, which 
is the outlet to the waters of one of 
the most terrific and gloomy valleys 
I have ever seen The Jofty peak 
Buchooncha stretches forth a rugged 
ridge called Tolpoora, to the south- 


ward, which becomes continuous with 
Toonul, the lower part of which we 
crossed This ridge forms a side and 
part of the back of the valley or hol- 
low of Cot,ha, the chief ravine of 
which, liowevei, commences at the 
top of the bosom of Buchooncha , tlr .» 
is joined by smaller, but equally rug- 
ged clefts from the back, which all 
unite their waters below, and roll a 
great and rapid tonent to the Jumna 
“ But it would not be easy to con- 
vey by any description a just idea ot 
the peculiarly rugged and gloomy 
wildness of this glen , it looks like the 
rums of nature, and appears, as it is 
said to bo, completely impracticable 
and impenetrable Little is to be seen 
except dayk rock ; wood only fringes 
the lower parts and the waters' edge , 
perhaps the spots and streaks of snow, 
contrasting with the gcncial black- 
ness of the scene, heighten the ap- 
pearance of desolation. No living 
thing is seen , no motion but that of 
the waters , no sound but their roar ” 
The general comparative view of 
the scenery on the two rivers concen- 
trates a gi cat deal of information 
“ From the description given of ths 
nature and appearance of the banks 
of the Jumna, it may be conceived 
that nothing wilder or moie imprac- 
ticable could well present itself to the 
traveller's view, than the scenes there 
witnessed , and I confess that this 
was my own idea. Nevertheless, it is 
certain that the character of the moun- 
tains that form the banks of the Bha- 
giruttee, in the quarter we have pass- 
ed to-day, is not only different fiom 
that of any yet seen, but marked by 
features unspeakably more lofty, rug- 
ged, and inaccessible. 7'here is even 
less of beauty, and more of horror ; 
more to inspire dread, less to capti- 
vate The variety of chaiacter to be 
met with m these mountains, particu- 
larly after reaching their more re- 
mote and difficult regions, is remark- 
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able ; and, to a person who has only 
travelled in the lower parts, and seen 
the better cultivated and more inha- 
bited tracts of the country, scarcely 
credible Perhaps a more complete 
and better marked example oi this 
cannot be produced in any purely 
mountainous country, certainly not 
m that under consideration, than is 
exhibited m the features we see, 
marking the beds of the Sutlej, the 
Pabur, the Jumna, and the Bhagirut- 
tee (the head of the Ganges ) 

• 4< The mountains which form the 
valley of the Sutlej, particularly on 
the noith-west side, are brown, bai- 
ren, steep, and rocky , but they have 
these characters without the gran- 
deur produced by lofty precipices 01 
fringing wood. The nullahs that fur- 
row them are dark, uninteresting 
chasms, and their breasts m general 
are unenlivened by cultivation , and, 
though their heights are thickly 
crowned with forts, there are no neat 
villages surrounded with trees, on 
which the eye may turn and rest from 
the dark desert around Such are the 
Cooloo hills, which met oui view from 
UelowComharisein,evento beyond Se- 
ram And on the lhschur side, though 
there may be somewhat more culti- 
vation above, and wood yields its ver- 
dure here and there, to embellish the 
valleys, still the lower parts of the 
hills, for a descent of full three miles, 
to the narrow, rocky, and arid bed of 
the river, exhibit little except black 
rock peeping irregularly through 
brown burnt glass. 

“ The smiling vale of the Pabur, 
offers a delightful contrast to the black 
chasm tluough which the Sutlej rolls. 
We cannot speak of this river veiy 
near its source , but, from a long way 
beyond the village of Pooroo, which 
is seven miles above Raeengudh, it 
flows meandering through a valley of 
moderate breadth, in winch pastuie 
and crops are chequered with its dif- 


ferent streams ; and on the banks and 
loots of the hills, rich cultivation, vil- 
lages, and wood, form a lovely pic- 
ture, which extends up the stream as 
far as the eye can distinguish, and till 
brown hills, topped with snow and 
rocks, close the prospect 

“ If any success has attended the 
perhaps too detailed descriptions of 
the banks and bed of the Jumna, the 
readei will already have formed an 
idea of them . though tocky, precipi- 
tous, and wild, they are woody, gieen, 
and varied with sloping faces, which 
are rich with cultivation and verdure. 
Here and there the river runs through 
a level, though narrow bottom, and 
many well-cultivated and beautiful 
valleys lead into it, even at its source, 
though a wilder collection of requi- 
sites for a romantic and imposing 
landscape, as rock, wood, precipice, 
and snow, could not well be drawn 
together, they did not form so truly 
desert and stern a scene as is exhibit- 
ed m the bed of the Bhagiruttee. 

“ I have said that these mountains 
are more lofty and bare , in fact, we 
bad now penetrated farther into their 
higher and more inclement regions ; 
and the Bhagiruttee, a far larger ri- 
ver than the Jumna, has worn a deeper 
bed, even in the stubborn materials 
of their bowels. 

“ It is not easy to describe the 
change of scene effected by this 
change of situation , not only is lux- 
uriant foliage more rare, all rich and 
lively greens giving way to the dark 
brown of the hr, which spots the face 
of the rock , but even that rock is 
evidently more continually acted on 
by the severity of the storms Instead 
of being covered with rich and varied 
hues, the effect of lichens and the 
smaller herbage, that usually clothe 
and variegate even a precipice, the 
rocks here are white, gsey, red, or 
brown, the colour *of their fracture, 
as if a constant violence was crum- 
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bling them to pieces. Their sharp and 
splintered pinnacles spire up above 
the general mass ; their jniddle region 
and feet are scantily sprinkled with 
the sombre, unvarying fir-tree, while 
the higher parts,* retiring from the 
view, present little more than brown 
rock, except where a lofty mass of 
snow overtops them, and calls to our 
recollection how nearly and com- 
pletely we are surrounded by it. No 
green smiling valleys yield their wa- 
ters to the river , the white and foul 
torrents which swell its stream, pour 
their troubled tribute through chasms 
cleft in the solid rock, or are seen 
tumbling down its face, fiom the 
snow that gives them birth 

“ The whole scene casts a damp 
on the mind , an indefinite idea of de- 
sert solitude and helplessness steals 
over it - we arc, as it weie, shut out 
from the world, and feel oui nothing- 
ness " 

Nothing, however, could equal the 
grandeur of the scene at Gungotrec, 
a place sacred in the eyes of the Hin- 
doos, and where the traveller is im- 
mediately in piescnce of that wonder- 
ful peak, whence the Ganges issues 

“ The scene m which this holy 
place is situated, is worthy of the 
mysterious sanctity attributed to it, 
and the reverence with which it is re- 
garded. The bare and peaked cliffs 
which shoot to the skies, yield not m 
ruggedness or ‘elevation to any we 
have seen, then rums lie m wild cha- 
otic masses at their feet, and scantier 
wood imperfectly relieves their na- 


kedness ; even the dark pine more 
rarely roots itself in the deep chasms 
which time has worn Thus on all 
sides is the prospect closed, except 
id fi ont to the eastward, where, from 
behind a mass of bare spires, four 
huge, lofty, snowy peaks arise ; these 
are the peaks of Roodroo-Himmalah. 
There could be no finer finishing, no 
grander close, to such a scene* 

" We approach it through a laby- 
rinth of enormous shapeless ihasses 
of granite, which, during ages, have 
fallen from the cliffs above, that frown 
over the very temple, and, m all pro- 
bability, will some day themselves de- 
scend in ruins and crush it Around 
the enclosure, and among tile masses, 
for soni& distance up the mountain, a 
few fine old pine-trees throw a dar k 
shade, and form a magnificent fore- 
ground , while the river runs impetu- 
ously in its shingly bed, and the stifled 
but fearful sound of the stones which it 
rolls along with it, crushing together, 
mixes with the roar of its waters 
f c We ai c now in the centre of the 
stupendous Himmalali, the loftiest, 
and perhaps most rugged, range of 
mountains m the world We were at 
the acknowledged source of that noble 
river, equally an object of veneration 
and a source of fertility, plenty, and 
opulence to Hindostan , and we had 
now reached the holiest shrine of 
Hindoo worship which these holy 
hills contain. These are surely stri- 
king considerations, combining with 
the solemn grandeur of the place, to 
move the feelings strongly.' 9 
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LINES 

WRITTEN ON THE I<)TH OF JULY* IN MEMORY OF Ills MAJESTY^ 
# CORONATION. 


Say, glorious orb 1 whose undiminish’d lamp 
Hath lighted countless nations to repose, 

When didst thou mark in court, or bower, or camp, 
A statelier turn, or comelier forms, than those 
Whose long array yon ample gates enclose ? 

The Chiefs are there, who bade the lion wave 
3n earth and ocean o'er Britannia's foes , 

The Senate there, who, to the vanquish'd brave. 
Her arts, her equal laws, her rescued freedom gave. 

Worthy are they to clasp the gilded spur, 

To pace with plumed head and gaiter’d knee. 
While velvet glows beneath pale minever. 

The sumptuous garb of antique chivalry , 

For not at high Poitiers beat hearts more free. 

Not hardier knights the proud Armada met. 

Than gird thy golden pall, and beat for thee. 
Monarch, whose rule in Albion's crown hath set 
Gems that may Tudor mock, and shame Plantagenet 

And now that peerless crown adorns thy brow, 

Thine arm sustains the sceptre of command ; 
Princes before thy throne their fealty vow. 

And every voice, and each exultant hand. 

Attests the homage ol thy native land. 

The white lobed choir itspond, and music’s wings. 
Fraught with a nation's piaycis, for Heaven expand , 
From base to battlement the fabac lings, • 
And silence guaids no more the sepulchre of kings. 
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Dreams my fond brain — or hath that sound affray'd 
The slumbering tenants of the sculptured tomb 
Methinks 1 track along the dim arcade 

Whose stoned panes mciease its twilight gloom, 
Long-buried chiefs that wait the clay of doom. 

Sebent is there, who bade the cross divine 
On Thorney’s barren islet hud and bloom , 

Meek Edward quits his desecrated shrine , 

And Henry wakes, whose name shall with these walls decline* 

Potent m arts alone, the wavering Sire 

Leans on the dauntless son, his life's support. 

On him whose wisdom curb'd the nobles* ire. 

Whose valour won the Cambrian mountain fort. 

And there strides on the Knight of Agmcourt 
In equal pace with him of Cressy's field 
Victors in vain, since Fortune’s fickle sport 

To jarring chiefs consign'd th* unblennsh'd shield. 

And left to babes the sword scarce i^scabart could wueld 

Wairiors and war’s flood waves thus idly ebb , 

But mark the pile where brass has learned to breathe. 

And stone, like dew-drops on Arach ne'b web, 

Looks lightly down o'er bannered stalls beneath 
Thence come the peaceful kings with sword m sheath 
On Richmond’s brow the blended roses twine. 

Red Albin’s thistle decks her Stuart's wreath, 

But Erm’s flower, for ages doom'd to pine. 

Reserves its bloom to bless the Heir of Brunswick's line. 

Nations repose : for man’s impetuous pride. 

His schemes, his strifes, by death’s cold hand are hushed ; 
Remorseless Mary walks at Edward's side, 

Eliza views the beauteous foe she crush’d. 

Nor paler grows her cheek that never blush’d , 

Voluptuous Charles, thrice bound in Bourbon’s chain. 
Meets great Nassau, with Bourbon’s conquest flush'd , 

And Stuart’s daughters, him whose golden rein 
Ruled the white steed that ramp'd o’er Stuart's lost domain* 

Silent the tram recedes — but, ah ! to him 

Who claims their throne, that silence speaks more loud 
Than the glad people's voice, their splendour dim 
Dispels life’s pageant like a summer cloud 
Pensive on him gaze all — the meek — the proud — 

The valiant and the weak — but pensive most 
Pale Richard’s shade — see, sec * the crimson'd shroud, 

« He lingering waves, and, ere in darkness lost, 

Gives language to the looks of all the shadowy host 
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“ Monarch 1 the feast* the song, the banquet cup* 

For thee shall glad yon rafter’d roof to-night ; 

And every angel form that bears it up, 

Shall bathe his pinions m a flood of light. 

For thee* m orient pearl, and plumage white. 

Shall beauteous Albion lead her starry train. 

For thee, the Prince, the Noble, and the Knight, 

The lawn-robed Prelate, and the lowly swam. 

Shall shout, till vales, and hills, and oceans, shout again. 

“ The hand untaught to serve, on thee shall tend. 

And maple vie with gold thy touch to meet , 

The knee unused to kneel, to thee shall bend ; 

And, like its mountain lord, the falcon fleet 
Shall stoop from air, and chirp thy hand to greet ; 

While trump, and drum, and clarion’s thrilling call, 

« Herald the youthful Champion, at thy feet 
To seal his challenge with the gauntlet’s fall. 

By high-born Hcflvard back’d, and him who quell’d the Gaul. 

“ Quaff the full cup of bliss : yet, oh, beware 1 
As high it foam’d for me, when that fair roof. 

My master-work, first spanned the yielding air. 

And echo’d first the charger's clattering hoo£ 

My Champion too was there in arms of proof. 

No hand opposed, no tongue defiance spoke ; 

Thousands throng'd round, who stood ere Jong aloof. 

And he who hired the assassin’s kindlier stroke. 

Knelt lowest of the low — the faithless Bohngbroke. 

“ Then trust not thou the flatterer’s hollow voice, 

Court not the wavering crowds' vociferous zeal, 

Be just — if mortals deem thee just, rejoice— 

But if the traitor’s malison they deal. 

To Him who made thee King, make thine appeal. 

Be His strong arm thy buckler. He thy might ; 

So may’st thou stand unmoved, nor fear, nor feel 
Seditious breath, that taints the breeze of night. 

Or bold rebellion’s shaft, that shames the noonday light 

“ And m that hour, when mortal strength is weak. 

When thou, like us, slialt own a tyrant’s sway. 

Supreme o'er Valour’s arm, and Beauty's cheek. 

And even o'er Virtue’s tenement of clay, 

With whom thy Sire and mine alike decay, . 

And thy fair daughter’s bloom untimely show’d<— 

Oh I m that awful hour be Heaven thy stay. 

And there be thou enthroned, through His dear blood. 
Who wore the thorn- wove crown* and dyed the Holy Rood ’ 
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LINES 

TO THE MEMORTt OF A LATE JIISTINGUISIIFD fUARACTFR 


IjAwrcncc of virtuous Father, virtuous Son 

Wilton 


Long threatening hung th* impending gloom. 
While trembling Hope respired with pain. 
And shrinking fear foresaw tnc doom 
That sorrowing hearts could ill sustain 
The bolt is sped — we view aghast 
The mighty rum fall’n at last. 

As some majestic sheltering oak. 

With ample boughs, the forest's pride, 
Victim of Heaven's own thunder stroke. 
Spreads its lamented ruin wide , 

The scatter'd tenants of its shade 
With plaintive cries the ear invade 

Thus low on earth Machaon lies. 

To us extinct, that mighty mind , 

Long must we mourn the good and wise — 
The noble-liearted, true, and kind — 

The yawning gulf, which all deplore. 

Lies open to be fill'd no more 

Sprung from a long paternal line, 

For virtue loved — for science famed — 
’Midst Scotia’s nobles first to shine. 

His high maternal lineage claim'd ; 

Yet Genius on his favour'd head 
New honours heap’d — new lustre shed 

Sprung from the noble and the brave — 

The saint, the scholar, and the sage, — 
Though round his tomb no tiophies wave. 

His fame to every distant age 
Shall flourish fresh m vernal grace. 

And add new splendour to the race. 

CoM is that heart whose fervid glow 
Burst forth m many an ardent gleam , 
Closed aic those lips, whence wont to flow 
Of eloquence the copious stream. 

While wit and learning’s blended pow ers 
Bloom’d fair in academic bowers 
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His was the clear and spotless life. 

Pure as the lucid mountain stream , 
And sordid art and petty strife. 

And avarice with her golden dream, 
JShrunk from that candid open mien 
Where truth and honour shone serene 

The stream that with diminish’d force 
Irnguous wanders through the mead. 
Or, hid in shades, directs its course. 

Each humbler plant unseen to feed , 
While verdure fresh, and flow’rets gay. 
Reviving mark its devious way * 

An emblem fair its course supplied 
Of bounty ever fresh and new. 

That while it wander'd far and wide. 

As silent moved as evening dew. 

And heal'd disease, and soften’d woe, — 
That stream, alas ’ has ceased to flow 

She who, to him supremely dear. 

Dwelt in his generous bosom's core , 
They who, his pride and solace here, 

Joy in a father's smile no more. 

While o'er the treasure lost they moan, — 
Mourn not unaided or alone 

Sickness, and want, and sorrow round. 
Respond with answering sounds of woe. 
Long must they mourn the skill profound. 
That bade the healing balsam flow. 

And added to the unbought cure 
The aid that made it firm and sure* 

Not to this favour’d isle alone. 

Where art and genius soar so high. 
Where science mounts her western tin one. 
And heavenward lifts her eagle eye. 
Was his much honour'd name confined, 
Who lived and thought for all his kind 

Where'er the son s of science strive 
Om feeble nature’s pangs to aid. 

His fame immortal shall survive 

With grateful honours duly paid, ** 
Extensive as the healing art. 

And deal to every generous heart : 
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Where Britain's energetic tongue 
Is hoard in East or Western Ind, 

Or Shakespeare's verse, or Milton's song, 

Have fancy waked or taste refined, 

Beneath the sun's last lingering ray, 

Or where he first pours forth the day ; 

From where Canadian wastes of snow, 

Sullen in wint'ry guise appear. 

To where the South, with ardent glow. 

Decks with her golden fiuits the year, 
Columbia's sons that name revere. 

To vntue and to wisdom dear 

Even hostile France, averse no more 
To merit’s just and powerful claim. 

In healing art and classic lore, 

Inscribes the Scottish sage’s name 
Amongst her sons, whose fair renown 
Their country's letter'd honours crown. 

Yet not the wealth his spirit scorn'd. 

Not all the wreathes his genius won. 

Not all who praised, nor all who mourn'd. 
Avail when life’s short day is done : 

To heartfelt virtues pnzed by Heaven, 

The unfading amaranth is given. 

His dear-loved country heirs that fame. 

That long her classic page shall grace, 

His offspring, too, may boast the name, 

That sheds a radiance o’er his r&ce , 

But ’tis his goodness spreads a bloom, 

And scatters fragrance round his tomb. 


NAPOLEON. 

( From the French ) 

£The following is a pretty correct version of one of the numerous poems on the 
Death of Napoleon, at present m circulation m Paris It is a curious proof of the 
fond and devoted ^tachment with which his memory is still cherished by his fol- 
lowers 2 

Noble spirit, hast thou fled I 
. Is thy glorious journey sped, 

Thy days of brightness numbered, — 

Soul of dread sublimity f 
IG 
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Hast thou burst thy prison bands. 

Twined round thee by coward hands. 

Hast thou fled to other lands, 

Where thou must — thou writ be free ! 

Tyrants 1 cowards ! mark the day. 

Even now 'tis on the way. 

When your names, to scorn a prey. 

Shall live with endless infamy 1 

Hark! 'tis victory’s deathless knell I— 

Lodi shall remember well !— 

Austerlitz ! Marengo ! tell 

Of his glorious chivalry 1 

Tell his deeds by field and flood ! 

Witness river, mountain, wood 1 
Shew his path of fire and blood. 

That burn’d behind him gloriously 1 

Alas 1 that hero’s life should close 
In languid, fameless, dull repose. 

Far from the contest that bestows 
On mortals immortality 1 

Alas * that he, the great, the brave. 

Should fill a hermit’s bloodless grave. 

Where never roll’d the hallowing wave 
Of battle and of victory! 

He should have died on bloody field. 

Where column after column wheel’d. 

Where cannon roar’d, and charger reel’d. 

Amid destruction’s revelry. 

He should have laid his glorious head 
Amid the wreck himself had made. 

Ten thousand corpses round him spread. 

The flower of all his enemy. 

Spirit of undying name. 

Endless honour thou shalt claim. 

Whilst thy foes, unknown to fame, 

Shall weep m cold obscurity ( 

Glory's hallow'd light divine ^ 

Ever on thy head shall shine. 

And valour's heart will be thy shrine. 

Thy portion vast futurity * . 

X. X X 

2 A 
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LINES 

WRITTEN BY 

LORD BYRON, 

On the Death ofhts Dog, at Nervstead Abbey 
Near this spot 

are deposited the Remains of one, 
who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, 

Courage without Ferocity, 
and all the Virtues of Man, without his Vices. 

This praise, which would be unmeaning 
flattery if inscribed over human ashes, 
is but a just tribute to the memory of 
BOATSWAIN, a DOG, 
who was born m Newfoundland, May, 1803, 
and died at Newstead, Nov 18, 1808 


Whfn some proud son of man returns to earth. 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth. 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe. 

And storied urns record who rest below , 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen. 

Not what he was, but what he should have been* 

But the poor Dog, m life the firmest friend. 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend , 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own. 

Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone,, 
Unhonour’d falls, unnoticed all his worth. 

Denied m Heaven the soul he held on earth. 

While Man, vam insect 1 hopes to be forgiven , 

And claims himselt a sole exclusive heaven 

Oh Man 1 thou feeble tenant of an hour. 

Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power. 

Who knows thee well, must quit thee with disgust. 

Degraded mass of animated dust 1 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat. 

Thy tongue hypocrisy, thy heart deceit. 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name. 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame. 

Ye who behold perchance this simple urn. 

Pass on, it honours none you wish to mourn , 

T° mark a friend’s remain® these stones arise, 

I never knew but one— and here he lies 
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TO THE RAINBOW 
By T. Campbell. 

Triumphant arch, that fUl’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 

btill seem as to my clulhood’s sight, 

A midway station 'given. 

For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so. 

As when I dream of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

When science from creation's face 
Enchantment's veil withdraws. 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws i 

And yet, fdir bow, no fabling dreams. 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch the sacred sign * 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O'er mountains yet untrod. 

Each mother held aloft her child. 

To bless the bow of God. 

Methmks, thy lubilee to keep. 

The first made anthem rang. 

On earth delivered from the deep. 

And the first Poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the muse's eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam ; 

Theme of primeval prophecy. 

Be still the poet's theme. 
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The earth to thee its incense yields. 
The lark thy welcome sings. 

When glittering in the freshen’d fields 
The snowy mushroom springs 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town. 

Or mirror’d in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down 1 

As fresh m yon horizon dark. 

As young thy beauties seem. 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam 1 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age. 
That first spoke peace to man 


MAID'S REMONSTRANCE. 

m 

By T. Campbell. 

Nevjeh wedding, ever wooing. 

Still a lovelorn heart pursuing. 

Read you not the wrongs you're doing 
In my cheek’s pale hue ? 

All my life with sorrow strewing* 
Wed, or cease to woo. 

Rivals banish’d, bosoms plighted. 

Still our days are disunited ; 

Now the lamp of hope is lighted. 

Now half quench’d appears. 

Damp’d and wavering, and benighted. 
Midst my sighs and tears 

Charms you call your dearest blessing. 
Lips that thnll at your caressing. 

Eyes a mutual soul confessing. 

Soon you’ll make them grow 
Him, and worthless your possessing. 
Not with age, but woe ! 
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POETRY 

ON THE EGYPTIAN TOMB 

■t. 

Pomp of Egypt's elder day. 

Shade of the mighty pass'd away, 

(Whose giant works still frown sublime 
'Mid the twilight shades of time ;) 

Fanes of sculpture vast and rude. 

That strew the sandy solitude, 

Lo 1 before our startled eyes, • 

As at a wizard's wand, ye rise, 

Glimm'nng larger through the gloom f 
While on the secrets of the tomb. 

Wrapt in other times, we gaze. 

The Mother-Queen of ancient days. 

Her mystic symbol in her hand. 

Great Isis seems herself to stand. 

From mazy vaults, high-arch’d and dim. 

Hark ! heard ye not Osins' hymn * 

And saw ye net, m order dread. 

The long procession of the dead ? 

** Forms that the night of years conceal'd. 

As by a flash, are here reveal'd ; 

Chiefs, who sung the victor song, 

Scepter'd kings, a shadowy throng ! 

From slumber of three thousand years. 

Each as m life and light appears. 

Stern as of yore ! yes, vision vast. 

Three thousand years have silent pass'd. 

Suns of empire risen and set, 

(Whose story time can ne’er forget,) 

Since, m the morning of her pride. 

Immense, along the Nile's green side. 

The City of the Sun appear'd. 

And her gigantic image rear’d 

As her own Memnon, like a trembling string. 
When the sun, with rising ray. 

Streak'd the lonely desert gray. 

Sent forth its magic murmuring. 

That just was heard, then died away ; 

So pass'd, O Thebes f thy morning pride. 

Thy glory teas the sound that died I 

Phantom of that city old. 

Whose mystic spoils we now behold, 

A kingdom's sepulchre— oh say. 

Shall Albion's own illustrious day. 

Thus darkly, close p her power, her fame. 

Thus pass away, a shade, a name ! 

Mat/ 19 . 


W. L. B 
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LINES, 

WRITTEN ON HEARING THAT THE AUSTRIANS HAD ENTERED NAPLES 

Ay— down to the dust with them, slaves as they are , 

From this hour let the blood in their dastardly veins. 

That shrunk at the first touch of liberty's war. 

Be suck'd out by tyrants, or stagnate in chains. 

On, on, like a cloud, through their beautiful vales, 

Ye locusts of tyranny, blasting them o’er. 

Fill, fill up their wide sunny waters, ye sails, 

From each slave-mart of Europe, and poison their shore 1 

May their fate be a mock- word — may men of all lands 
Laugh out with a scorn that shall ring to the poles, 

When each sword that the cowards let fall from their hands. 

Shall be forged into fetters to enter their souls • 

And deep, and moie deep as the iron is driven. 

Base slaves * may the whet of their agony be. 

To think — as the damn'd haply think of that Heaven, 

They had once m their reach — that they might have been free f 

When the world stood in hope, when a spirit that breathed 
Full fresh of the olden time, whisper'd about. 

And the swords of all Italy, halt way unsheath’d. 

But waited one conquering word to flash out , 

When around you the shades of your mighty in fame, 

Filicajas and Petrarchs, seem’d bursting to view. 

And their swords and their warnings, like tongues of bright flame. 
Over freedom's apostles, fell kindling on you 

Good God 1 that in such a proud moment of life. 

Worth ages of histoiy— when, had you hurl'd 
One bolt at yon bloody invader, that strife 

Between freemen and tyrants had spread through the world. 

That then — oh 1 disgrace upon manhood— e'en then. 

You should falter, should cling to your pitiful breath, 

Cower down into beasts, when you might nave stood men ; 

And prefer the slave’s life of damnation to- death 1 

It is strange-M-it is dreadful— shout, tyranny 1 shout, 

1 h rough your dungeons and palaces, freedom is o’er— 

If there lingers one spark of her light, tread it out. 

And return to your empire of darkness once more 

16 
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For if such are the braggarts that claim to be free. 
Come, despot of Russia, thy feet let me kiss— 
Far nobler to live the brute bondman of thee. 
Than to sully e'en chains by a struggle like this. 


ON GREECE 

Of the three hundred, grant but three. 
To make a new Thermopylae. 

Don Juan . 


Slow sets the sun ; his ray serene 
He throws upon a lovely scene , 

Blest scene 1 where once, as eagle free. 

The Grecian hail'd thee. Liberty 1 
Where now the Turkish despot reigns, 

And rules with iron rod the plains 
Where Greece, while Greece remain’d, had fought 
Freedom's holy cause, and taught 
The nations round to bend with fear 
Before her brilliant high career. 

Land of the freeman * canst thou be 
So fall’n, so low m slavery ; — 

Land of the good, the brave, the wise. 

Whose souls have sought their native skies, 

Oh, can thy children but look on 
The ruin’d pile, the mouldering stone. 

Which once were Grecia’s halls of state. 

Where Senates held their grave debate ? 

Or can this slavish, abject son. 

Look on thy plain, O Marathon > 

Or stand, with soul unmoved, and see 
Thy well-fought pass, Thermopylae ? — 

Or gaze on Leuctra’s hallow’d plain. 

And think on all those scenes m vain 
Ye sacred brave ? in vain ye died — 

In vain has flow’d the purple tide 
Of millions, at their country’s call— 

Vam were your efforts, vain your fall *— 

Your fame forgot, your valour gone — 

Your name despised, remains alone. 
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LORD BYRON TO MR T. MQORE 

My boat is on the shore. 

And my baffle is on the sea : 

But ere 1 go, Tom Moore, 

Here’s a double health to thee, 

Here’s a sigh for those I love. 

And a smile for those I hate. 

And, whatever sky’s above, 

Here’s heart for any fate* 

Though the ocean roar around me. 

It still shall bear me on ; 

Though a desert should surround me. 

It hath springs that may be won. 

Were it the lost drop m the wpll. 

As I gasp’d on the brink. 

Ere my fainting spirits fell, 

’Tis to thee that I would drink* 

In that water, as this wine. 

The libation I would pour 

Should be— Peace to thee and thine. 

And a health to thee, Tom Moore * 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I— REMARKABLE TRIALS AND LAW 
PROCEEDINGS. 


TRIALS UNDER THE SPECIAL COMMISSION AT 

LIMERICK. 


Limenck, December 16, 1820. 
Tan day, at two o’clock, the Ho- 
nourable Baron M‘Clelland and the 
Honourable Justice Moore arnved m 
this city, frdm Dublin. They were 
met near Bird-Hill, county Tipperary, 
by the city High Sheriffs, accompanied 
by their bailiffs, Mr Drought’s po- 
lice, and a party of cavalry ; and by 
the county High Sheriff and his bai- 
lifs, and a detachment of Major Wil- 
cock’s police, from whence they were 
accompanied to their lodgings xn 
George's Street. 

December 17* 

Tbit morning, at eleven o’clock, 
both the Judges entered the County 
Cburt, after which the Lord Lieute- 
nants direction to hold a commission 
for the trial of such persons as were in 
custody for offences recently commit- 
ted against the public peace, was read, 
and the Grand Jury were sworn in. 

The learned Baron McClelland ad- 
dressed the Grand Jury, in a luminous 


and constitutional charge. He took a 
review of the dangerous and wicked 
associations which disgraced thecooa- 
ty, and cited several acts, framed for 
the suppression of Whiteboyism. The 
first of those acts was passed in* tip 
year 177t>, when it was enacted, «$*■<* 
any number of persons assbciatUMjr *©• 
get her, under any particular dSegUse, 
with fire-arms, &c amounted to f high 
misdemeanour, subjecting them 
ptisonment and corporal 
under the discretion of the Court-H 
but that when such a party should 
ceed to any operative acts of vipbgtygji 
each and every one in such an unlaw- 
ful assembly, was subject to thf blgfc 
penal punishment of death* 

“Also, threatemnglettersjdenitocia* 
lions, placards, of ao insurrectional^ 
spirit, against loyal and peaceftUft sub 
jects, was capitally penal* * 

“ The skghtestfKffspass, after siumM 
by any such party, though in othe 
occasions but a trespass yet ift tM 
cas$ of a Whiteboy system, is caps 
tal. 
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**« Anyone giving countenance or pro- 
tection to any person or persons asso- 
ciated for any illegal purpose, are con- 
sidered conspirators, and are equally 
guilty/' 

By another act passed m the 27th of 
his late Majesty, denominated the Riot 
Act, •* threatening magistrates in the 
performance of their duty, and which 
were too common and well known m 
this county, was capital in the eye of 
the law 99 

His Lordship then referred to other 
sections, enabling the magistrates to 
call upon any of his Majesty’s subjects 
to aid and assist m putting down all 
tumultuary proceedings, and that m 
case of any one refusing, said refusal 
was indictable. He then referred to 
the prudence of arresting any person 
or persona who may be in the secret of 
the insurgents ; that the magistrates 
were bound to swear such person or 
persons; and, in case of refusal, to 
commit them to prison All suspicious 
characters who may be roving, and 
strangers in the country, and likely to 
diffuse the wicked spirit now afloat, 
should give bail, and, in case pf refusal, 
ought to be committed until the ensu- 
ing assizes. 

His Lordship then implored the 
Grand Jury to co-operate with the 
police magistrates ; to concert toge- 
ther by baronial meetings, and advise 
upon the most judicious means of ar- 
resting the progress of disaffection , to 
stay all other avocations, except that 
of promoting the peace of the coun- 
ty, in order that a deluded peasantry 
might be restored to habits of loyalty, 
peace, and industry, and rescued from 
designing, factious demagogues, hold- 
ing out popular subjects to ensnare the 
unwary— fand htsincerely trusted, 
that the effect orVftis Special Com- 
mission would be salutary m restoring 
che peace c4 the < ounty 


Murder op Mrs Torrance. 

Limerick , December 17. 

John M'Namara and Thomas Mo- 
lony were then placed at the bar The 
prisoners were arraigned for the wilful 
murder of MrrSuBanna Torrance, on 
tne 10th of June, m the second year 
of the present reign, at a place called 
Mondella, rn the county or Lim£nck. 
The indictment charged Thomas Mo- 
lony with being an accomplice, aiding, 
and assisting m said murder. 

The Solicitor- General then rose, 
and addressed the Tury as follows — 

u Gentlemen of the Jury^-The two 
prisoners jiow at the bai stand charged 
with the wilful murder of the late Mrs 
Susanna Torrance, and it le^ jwfEluty 
to lay before you a dettflTof the evi- 
dence to be adduced, which is of a 
circumstantial character — This I shall 
endeavour to do with the strictest im- 
partiality. It is usually the case that 
the counsel for the Crown gives hi$ 
observations to the Jury as far as they 
may be supposed to have a general 
bearing upon the case m which he majr 
be engaged , and perhaps it may be 
thought that I should account for this 
extraordinary visitation of public jus- 
tice Gentlemen, I shall make but few 
observations , sony am I to say that 
in this county they arc necessary You 
are aware, gentlemen, of the necessi- 
ty now, m the middle of winter, of 
holding a Special Commission in this 
county Three times, m the course of 
twelve years, has a desperate confede- 
racy outraged and violated the law§ of 
the country , it is now fifty years sincib 
the Whiteboy Act has been enact- 
ed , that time might serve as a faith- 
ful history of later days, and the state 
of the country is still 6uch, that you 
are once more assembled upon a Spe* 
cial Commission The common people 
have once more confederated against 
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* the laws and the public institutions. 
Your property is m danger , dnd if you 
resist the plunder of your property, 
you are threatened with torture and 
with murder — the law must put them 
down* or they will put the law down. 
People are obliged to live as if in gar-* 
*»jCjson — the Judges are compelled to 
travel with military escorts Gentle- 
’men, this is a state of things not to be 
endured. With a resident gentry, I do 
not, gentlemen, despair of the public 
safety — I do not fear your being un- 
able to put down this formidable, al- 
though contemptible, insurrection * 
but, gentlemen, before I proceed to 
the particular circumstances of the pre- 
sent case, allow me to make thi6 one 
observation, and that is, that nothing 
connected with the present disturbed 
state ef^he country may be brought 
unfairly a'gaiw&xjie prisoners, but you 
may contrast the mild and just laws of 
the country with those dreadful acts 
of violence and insubordination which 
have ao frequently disgraced tins coun- 
ty. 

« Gentlemen, Mrs Susanna Torrance 
wafc the wife of Mr Torrance, a na- 
tive of another county, but who re- 
sided »n the liberties of this city In 
the month of March last, his house 
was attacked by an armed banditti— 
he resisted them, and, assisted by Mrs 
Torrance* succeeded in beating them 
off, he did not give up his arms; it 
is supposed that many of them were 
wounded on that occasion ; and Mr 
Torrance, conceiving that it would be 
dangerous to remain there, removed to 
the town of Adare, a little beyond 
which be took a farm. He used to re- 
turn aft night, gentlemen, to the town 
of Adare, wider the protection of a 
military, escort On Sunday, the 10th 
of Jyne, he was returning from his 
farm* in company with Mrs Torrance , 
they came by a public path which led 
through some fields, and had to come 
by a stone gap which they had pass- 


ed in the morning* When they came 
to this gap, a man jumped suddenly 
from the other side, and handed H let- 
ter to Mr Torrance ; when Me Tor- 
rance began to open this letter, the 
man took a stone from his breast, and 
Hung it at him , another man then leap- 
ed over the wall, and struck him with, 
a stick In this conflict Mr Torrance 
was unarmed ; they both fell, and Mrs 
Torrance tore the fellow from off her 
husband's body. Mr Torrance wp« 
stunned— he lost his senses for some 
time, but when he came to his recol- 
lection, he saw his wife engaged at 
some distance with the man who leap- 
ed over the wail with the stick. I 
mention no naipes now, gentlemen ; it 
will be for you to draw your conclu- 
sions from the evidenee. When Mr 
Torrance saw his wife engaged with 
this man, he perceived a .stick m her 
hand, but does not know how she 
came by it — whether from the extra- 
ordinary courage with which she was 
animated that induced her to take it 
from him, or whether she found it qu 
the ground. Mr Torrance then eu* < 
gaged with that man, and they both/t 
came to the ground— many blows wen? , 
given, and many wounds received ; the 
man was more than once senseless, and 
Mr Torrance was so also. Mr Tor-* 
ranee repeatedly struck this man with 
a stick on the shins, until he at last 
broke the stick Mr Torrance then 
looked round, and saw the other man 
in conflict with his Wife He who had * 
been m conflict with Mrs Torrance 
said to the other man, “ Tom, cony? 
away he appeared to be wiping some- 
thing which he held m his hand. Mr 
Torrance got up with difficulty, ana 
the wretched lady in a few minutes ran 
towards her husband ; she was scarce- 
ly able to speak, andPtfbr bosom was 
bloody ; some cattle were drawing near 
them in the field where they w^re, and 
Mr Torrance lifted her* over the wall 
into the adjoining field, where, in a 
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short time, she expired. Mr Torrairee 
had received fifteen stabs; he was 
wounded m the shoulders, the arm, 
and the loins, and he received one 
wound m the throat, through which 
his breath came ;* he walked in that 
Btate towards the town of Adare, to 
endeavour to get some assistance for 
Mrs Torrance, who he did not think 
was then dead ; he went to the house 
of a Mr Switzer, where, after men- 
tioning the circumstances, he fell down 
exhausted ; Switzer went to the place 
described by Mr Torrance, and found 
Mrs Torrance lying there dead and 
at full length. I shall now come to 
the circumstances under which the 
prisoners were apprehended As a 
murder, there have been few worse, 
— two armed men rushing on two of 
their fellow-creatures, one of them a 
woman — wd involuntarily shrink with 
horror when we find an Irishman stain- 
ed with a woman's blood But, gen- 
tlemen, this murder was but the exe- 
cution of a sentence pronounced against 
them by this lawless banditti, for their 
daring to resist them ; but whether 
you look on it as assassination or in- 
surrection, I trust you will exercise a 
cool and dispassionate judgment, and 
give your verdict according to the 
evidence that shall be adduced before 

r iu. If the evidence be satisfactory. 
Bee a clabs of gentlemen in that jury- 
box, whom, 1 am sure, it would be un- 
necessary to warn against being influ- 
enced by fear, or by the more unwor- 
thy and ignominious motive of wishing 
to gam popularity with this lawless 
banditti M 

V ^The learned Counsel then recapitu- 
lated those points which were after- 
forwards proved by the witnesses 
Mr John Xg(T*nce was then exami- 
ned by Mr SetySmt Joy. Witness ha- 
v ving been sworn, deposed as follows •— 
Witress lived m March last at Cun- 
nigar, his hbuse was attacked by a 
great many persons armed ; they broke 


his windows ; he resisted them ; they 
went off on agreement ; he fired bn<| 
wounded some of them j they threat^ 
ened to burn his house ; he said if they 
would, he would keep the wounded 
whom he had inside, and they should 
l>urn with it. On Sunday, lOthi June, 
witness lived a t Adare , he had left 
Cunnigar ; he was returning on that, 
/lay from his farm to Adare ; it was 
then day-light; Mrs Torrance was 
with hint; they went by a cdmmoji 
pathway which led through the fields ; 
there was nobody but Mrs Torrance 
With witness , there are a good many 
walls and Btiles, or gaps, on the path- 
way ; as witness was going to leap over 
a small wall, first one mftn and then 
another, came suddenly against him 
The first man handed a letter to him ; 
witness had not seen himwbsertfe Came 
to the gap , he xnusrftave been lying 
down o‘n tne grass, or by the^llli "©e 
called to somebody else to to me over, 
and then the second man came After 
witness took the letter, the mad Who 
gave it to him, put his handltttbjus 
coat, as if for something ^ ntf 'then 
threw a stone at witness, wnu&frefobk 
out of his coat ; witness darted on him, 
and grappled with him Whilst ‘efoga- 
ged with him, the other capfe behind 
him, and struck himwithastick ; witness 
and the man whom he wa9 struggling 
with both came to the ground ; Wit- 
ness was Btupified ; the man who threw 
the stone fell with him. When witness 
recovered a little, he found himself dis- 
engaged, but fie don’t know how ; he 
then saw Mrs Torrance struggling 
with the other fellow, about forty or 
fifty yards distant, in the middle of 
the field ; Mrs Torranqj had a Stick ; 
they were then armed with stones ; as 
they were going to fling them at wit- 
ness, when they came within three or 
four yards of him, he jumped' in on 
them tfhmks he was then engaged 
with the man who handed l hnxt*mfe let- 
ter , he was not entirely engaged with 
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him, but was for a considerably tune ; 
he was also engaged with the other ; 
he then received a stroke of a atone, 
that struck fire out of his eye , when 
be was capable of looking round, he 
found himself 6n his knees , he still 
held the man fast by the thighs , wit- 
ness was uppermost , he had got the 
stick from Mrs Torrance, and struck 
* this man repeatedly on the legs and 
shins, the other then came up and 
beat him unmercifully , Mrs Torrance 1 
called out, 44 Save his life the stick 
a was by this time broken by witness, 
"And he threw it in the man's face ; he 
then became insensible, and when he 
recovered, he found himself lying on 
the man h& had been struggling with ; 
the other called out, 44 Come away, 
Tom ” he was in the field* and ap- 
pearedto be wiping, something, wit- 
ness felt 3v*«f Jhfc had been asleep , the 
mfcn was still under him, and he thought 
that if heXthe witness) bad any acti- 
vity, he could knock hiB brains out , 
attempted to raise his arm, but was 
not able , he then drew himself away , 
Mrs, Torrance was at a considerable 
distance off at this time , she came up 
jto witness, but did not speak until she 
came close up — she then Said, 44 Have 
they murdered you ?*' and lay on him , 
she was in a very bad state, but wit- 
ness did not know it then ; she rolled 
off witness ; he (witness) then raised 
himself on his arms and looked at her ; 
she was all blood from her breasts to 
her knees ; witness said, 44 Preserve 
me, have they stabbed you l" she made 
no answer ; he raised her up ; there 
were some cows nr the field, about 
thirty or forty, that were annoying 
thfem very much ; (hey came crowd- 
ing round them ; witness supported 
her,. and she walked a little way, but 
when near the wall her feet could sup- 
port her no longer ; witness laid her 
down inside the wall, but still in the 
field; having some doubt that she 


WpuljtJ recover, he ptat his arms under 
her, and raised her over Jthe iyall ; he 
first thought she was ui a ^iint, biit 
afterwards thought it was mdMHfthn a 
famt ; saw her countenance change'; 
there were some houses a little way off, 
to which he went for assistance; he 
left her lying at her full length, to all 
appearance as if dead ; he still hoped 
she was but m a faint ; witness went 
to the house, at the end of the field, 
where the family of a man of the name 
of Switzer lived ; they were very ac- 
tive in rendering assistance ; they put 
witness to bed, and sent out for* Mrs 
Torrance ; witness received many 
wounds ; some w^re stabs of some 
sharp instrument ; he also received 
bruises from a stick, apd was a con- 
siderable time ill from loss of blood ; 
the doctor said, he had received four- 
teen or fifteen wounds, most of th£tn 
inflicted by a sharp instrument ; vfcry 
few people thought witness would five 
a week ; his eyes were also affected ; 
witness now sees the man in Court who 
handed him the letter on that day— 
that is the man — (here the witnessput 
the Sheriff's rod on the head of John 
M‘Namara, the prisoner) ; witness saw 
M‘Namara in about thirteen days af- 
ter, in Mrs Stephens's house, at this 
town, (Limerick) ; witness was not 
so well then as he is now ; he cobid, 
with help, get ont of bed, but thinks 
that he was not able then, from the 
state of his health, to make up his 
mind to him ; witness saw him after- 
wards in gaol ; he was m the yard, 
and witness was above m a roon 
his pet son and manner of movia 
was then brought up alone, % 
almost irritated at something ■ 
said ; one reason why witness iS mid 
better swear to him this time,Xfiiab on 
the former occasiebfwas, that he gave 
a particular look at witness ^ It was 
exactly the same as when he watif go- 
ing (o throw the stone af him ; wit- 
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ness said in his mmd , 44 that's the man f* 
8 aw him afterwards at the a&sigeft, 
when he saw him m the dock, he was 
of the same mmd , witiress can now 
take on him positively to swear that 
he is the man , witness saw the other 
prisoner, Molony, after the death of 
Mrs Torrance , saw the man the other 
called Tom , believes he is the same , 
saw him in gaol , he was brought to 
him ; had a clear idea he was the man ; 
if there was any difference as to wit- 
ness being more certain of the one than 
the other, he is most certain as to 
M'Namara — ( Here the witness iden- 
tified Molony, by placing the Sheriff ’s 
rod on his head ) 

This witness was cross-examined by 
Richard Creagh Odell, Esq. but his 
testimony remained unshaken. 

A number of witnesses were exami- 
ned, m corroboration of the statement 
of the Solicitor-General and the evi- 
dence of Mr Torrance 

Baron McClelland then recapitula- 
ted the evidence with minuteness and 
perspicuity, and concluded by telling 
them, that if there was a reasonable 
doubt on their minds, they should give 
the prisoners the benefit of that doubt , 
and, on the other hand, if, from the 
mass of evidence that had been laid 
before them, they were of a different 
opinion, it was a duty they owed to 
themselves, to their country, and to 
the offended laws of their country, to 
return a verdict of Guilty, 

The Jury then retired for about 
twenty minutes, and returned with a 
ytokct of Guilty against both the pri- 
soners. 

Btfpn McClelland then pronounced 
sentence of death on the prisoners, and 
their bodies to be given to the sur- 
geons for dissection 

The prisoner, 4 Molony, entreated his 
Lordship for a long day On sentence 
being pronounced, the prisoner, Mac- 
Namara, exclaimed , 44 I knew how it 
would be when we came here ; we could 


expect no better from count yLhnerxck 
blood-hounds M 

The Solicitor-General then inform- 
ed the Jury that the prisoner, Molony, 
confessed that McNamara wrfs the ac- 
tual murderer of Mrs Torrance, and 
that he (Molony) was present* From 
the circumstances under which thig 
confession was made, it would* not be 
legal evidence on the trial, and the So- 
licitor-General informed the Jury of it 
then merely to satisfy their minds as 
to the justness of their verdict. 


Michael moran, &c. foji murder 

OP THOMAS MANNING. 

t 

Lvmencfc, J 8* 
Michael Moran, Mikael rfalloran, 
and Michael Fitzgerald, were placed 
at the bar. The prisoners were ar- 
raigned for the wilful murder of Tho- 
mas Manning, on the 16 th of August, 
m the second year of the reign of Jus 
present Majesty. 

The pn&oners pleaded Not Gtnlty. 
On the panel being Galled ovey, they 
challenged twenty. 1 

Ay re Massey, examined by the So- 
licitor General -—Witness belongs to 
the police establishment ; was on duty 
at Inchy Rourke, between twelve ana 
one o’clock at night, on the 1st of 
August , it was dark ; heard two 
shots fired , heard some persons talk- 
ing in the wood, and afterwards saw 
a number of persons m white shirts. 
There were a great many , witness's 
party challenged them ; they called 
out, “ Who goes there The other 
party then challenged them ; witness’s 
party said they were the police, and 
told them to surrender, m the King’s 
name ; they on the instant fired five or 
six shots at witness’s party 5 the po- 
lice returned the fire, on which they 
immediately fled $ one of the police, 
10 
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• fell , as dead-rhe 
fell before witness’s party fired $ two 
men came up then ; they made pri- 
soners of them ; witness took Fitzge- 
rald— (Here the witness identified the 
prisoner, Michael Fitzgerald, as being 
the man* by laying the Sheriff's rod on 

»*Jus head. ) Fitzgerald was then dress- 
e3 in a, white shirty which he wore over 

* his other clothes , he took hold of the 

bridle of his horse ; Mr Hobart then 
came .up, and two more men were ta- 
ken — (Here the witness identified 
Halloran and Moran, as being the two 
"Other men who were then taken.) — 1 
Halloran had a white shirt on, and 
was mounted also , the third man was 
on foot ; a^gun, a pistol, two pieces of 
scythe with handles, and & spit, were 
Found at the place, * 

Thomas Doolan examined by Mr 
Townsefidc^*Witne 08 ft chief consta- 
ble of police ; vfas out with his party 
on the night of the 15th of August , 
beard shots fired ; there were fifteen 
or sixteen policemen ; witness ordered 
the men to load, but not to fire with- 
out directions ; there were a great 
number of persons there, principally 
mounted $ Witness, saw them ; thinks 
there were about 200 in all ; there 
could not be less than 60 or 70 mount- 
ed } the cavalry and infantry mixed to- 
gether, a great many of them had 
white shirts over their other dress ; 
one man wore a large white robe, that 
came down to his ancles ; witness’s 
party called out to them to surrender 
m the King’s name, saying, that they 
were the police, and that any man that 
would stir would be shot ; they then 
fired at witness’s party v witness was 
in the front, and he retired to the left 
of 1»8 party, who returned their fire ; 

, witness heard that one of his party 
was down , the others then ran away ; 
three were taken prisoners ; witness 
saw one of them taken ; they were all 
taken within a few yards of the place , 
Fitzgerald wore a white shirt j Fitz- 


g^raldvdid not seem to come from the 
party who fired , he appeared rather 
tp*bave.been placed as a sentinel, 

A number of other witnessed corro- 
borated the above testimonies 

The case havyig closed, Judge 
Moore recapitulated the evidence, and 
charged the Jury, who retired for 
about forty minutes, and returned 
with a verdict, finding the prisoner, 
Mpran, Not Guilty ; and the prison- 
ers, Halloran and Fitzgerald, Guilty 
ol the felony charged against them. 
Judge Moore then proceeded to 
pass sentence of death on .the prison- 
ers, Halloran and Fitzgerald, which 
he did in nearly the following words s 
u It is ever a mpst painful duty to 
be the medium of communicating sen- 
tence of death to any human creature ; 
the facts connected with the present 
case are not such, however, as may 
awaken the sympathies of our nature ; 
they arise from the disorganized and 
turbulent /tate of the country. These 
remarks particularly apply to your 
case, Michael Halloran, and yours, 
Michael Fitzgerald. You were not in- 
stigated to the commission of game by 
any feeling of personal hostility, 
were led to it by that savage ana fero- 
cious disposition, which would not he- 
sitate to sacrifice any individual, that 
might be pointed out to you as a vic- 
tim, by this wretched banditti* They 
roam about the country, issuing their 
commands, and^the misguided men 
obey tlieir directions This is a state 
of things that must be extinguished, 
by a firm, temperate, and mfcrcijj 
ministration of the laws. We 
suffer the tribunals of the country to 
be overthrown by these unknow Mop* 
spirators. You, Michael Hallpran, and 
you , Michael Fitzgerald, h&ve been 
found guilty of mfiiatmg deatfi^on a 
man, who was authowzed by thrlaws 
of the country to protect the public 
peace. Andwny? B^cause^hose men, 
in thef discharge of their duty, iftred to 
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interpose between you and your law*. 
|fp purposes, assuming, as you did, to 
dictate laws to the King’s subjects. 
You are found with an artny of insur- 
gents, arms are found on the held of 
battle, and such transgressions shall 
not go unpunished. You are bound 
together by blasphemous oaths, which, 
if you had consulted your priest or 
clergyman, he would tell you were not 
binding. There is no man whose mind 
is so stultified, but must know that 
such *oaths are not binding Justice, 
though slow, is certain— -guilt cannot 
escape. Let me conjure you to pre- 
pare for that transition which you are 
about to undergo, for the grave is al- 
ready opening for you. You shall have 
the attendance of a clergyman of your 
own persuasion In a few hours you 
will pass from time to eternity You 
will stand before that unerring Judge, 
who searches the hearts of the chil- 
dren of men With respect to you, 
this world is past and gone —(Here 
Halloran begged his Lordship to grant 
them a long day ) The limited time 
for the execution of the sentence is 
marked out by the law, and I cannot 
after it ; that sentence is, that you, 
Michael Halloran, and you, Michael 
Fitzgerald, be taken from the place 
where you now stand, to the place 
from whence you came, and that on 
Thursday next, the 20th of Decem- 
ber, you be each brought to the com- 
mon place of execution, and there be 
hanged by the neck until dead, and 
that jfou£ bodies be afterwards given 
i surgeons for dissection; and 
[le Almighty God, of his infinite 
ess, have mercy on your Souls <” 
Horan said, " The Lord have 
mercy on us*" Fitzgerald remained 
Bilent. Previous to their being4ed out 
from the dock/fchdloran shook hands 
mournfully with Moran, who was ac- 
■ quitted. 


Timothy Shea, for several 

OFFENCES. 

'Ltmerick, Dec. 19. 

Timothy Shea was indicted, under 
the Whiteboy Act, for that he, pn tj* 
9th of October last, did, with jB$vei*l 
Others, feloniously and. forcibly steal * 
and carry away a mare, value ten 
pounds, the property of John Walsh, 
at Mopeygay. A second count char* 
ged him, under the same act, for per-, 
petrating the deed m the night tune^* 
and before sis; o’clock in the morning ; 
and a third, that he forcibly compelled 
the owner to deliver the animal up to 
him In a second indictment, he was 
charged ‘with feloniously stealing a 
saddle, the property of Michag) Scan- 
lan ; and, in a tnjrd mjJictH^nti he was 
charged with stealing a mare, the pro- 
perty of Jeremiah O'Connor. All these 
indictments were framed under the 
Whiteboy Act. 

John Rahilly was the first witness 
exartnned —Is a Serjeant of the police 
stationed in this part of the country ; 
knows prisoner well, and now identifies 
him ; was on duty on the 9th day of 
October last, having been desired by 
Lieutenant Percy, the commandant of 
the police, to scour the count ry* and 
to meet him at Drumculla, at a parti- 
cular hour W ltness proceeded to exe- 
cute his orders, and while riding along 
with his party, met prisoner galloping 
at a most furious rate ; witness stop- 
ped him, seizing his horse by the bndle, 
and asked him where he was going. 
He said he was “ riding for his life 
and desired witness to go on, ap& he 
would “ see a sight.’* He desired 
witness, for God’s sake, to let him 
go, but a pistol being observed in his 
breast, it was taken from him, and he 
was desired not to attempt to stir from 
the spot, or he would be immediately 
shot. Prisoner immediately and* u He 
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would as 80Qj) be dead as alive A 
powder-horn was subsequently disco- 
vered on him, which he said Re found 
under a bush. This happened at ten 
o’clock at night. Prisoner was com- 
mitted by Mr Massey. Two bullets 
were drawn from the pistol $ and the 
wi ace on which he rode was claimed by 
t Walsh, one of the prosecutors The 
* prisoner said he found the mard on the 
road 

Cross-examined by Mr Howley.— 
Has heard of horses being found on 
•£he road ; does not recollect the colour 
of the mare, but can swear she was the 
animal claimed by Walsh. There was 
a saddle on the mare. 

James Shepherd, policeman, sworn. 
.—Was out with Rahilly, yie prece- 
ding witness ; saw the mare taken by 
the police and brought to Mr Sheaby's 
stables, wttere was claimed m the 
morning by Mr Walsh This was the 
same animal taken from the prisoner ; 
he could not be mistaken, as she was 
lame ; was present when she was de- 
manded from Mr Percy. 

Cross-examihed.— Moonlight was 
not clear } witness could not swear to 
jhe saddle. 

John Walsh, examined by the Soli- 
citor-General. — Found the mare men- 
tioned in the indictment, at Newcastle ; 
she was only one night out of his pos- 
session ; had seen her at night-fall the 
evening preceding. 

Michael Scanlan sworn.— -A saddle 
was forcibly taken from him by a party 
in October last Does not know how 
many people were at his door, as he 
only half opened it, when he gave it 
up. He foutid it with the police at 
Newcastle on the Saturday following. 
He gave it through fear. 

John Purcell, servant to Mr Percy, 
was sworn — Saw Scanlan claim tne 
saddle, which was on the little black 
mare, taken from the prisoner. 

Lieutenant Francis Percy was next 
examined.^’-WRncss is commandant of 


the police at Newcastle ; was for some 
time in the army ; was out on duty on 
the night of the 9 th of October last % 
came upon a body of men, consisting 
of eighty or one hundred; witness 
called out to his party “ to be quick/* 
and desired the marauders to <* halt 
and surrender j” ten or twelve had by 
this time passed ahead, flying “ hither 
and thither two men were on every 
horse ; fired among them, and after- 
wards found arms. Be c. The ten or 
twelve men above-mentioned took the 
road on frhich witness was sure Ser- 
jeant Rahilly was , the moon rose 
about 28 minutes past four m the af- 
ternoon. 

Here the case for the Crown closed. 

DEFENCE. 

Serjeant Rahilly re-examined. — Pri- 
soner, when taken, said he was sent 
out by Father Rochford to search for 
arms taken from Mr Stevelly. 

James Rochford, parish priest of 
Moneygay, has successfully exerted 
himself for the recoveiy and delivery 
of arms ; directed Shea, the prisoner, 
to make search for them ; after he wf a 
bailed by the magistrate on account^Of 
this charge, prisoner gave up a sword 
to Mr Massey He had formerly pro- 
cured three guns, two swords, a bay- 
onet, and a pistol ; considered prison- 
er an honest, industrious, regular man. 
When he was taken he was on the du 
rect road to M** Stevelly’s 

Cross-examined — Has heard that 
Mr Stevelly got back all thetarms ta- 
ken from him ; of course thgS^ht q|, 
fotfhd on Shea could not hsLvm$mngT 
ed to that gentleman ; witne|uhd not 
employ prisoner to recover a mire or 
a saddle. 

Baron McClelland summed up the 
evidence at considerable length. The 
theft from Walsh was the otdy one 
which required the consideration of 
the; Jury , the others not being com- 
pletely supported by proof. The horse 
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taken from that person might have 
been for the purpose of midnight ma- 
rauding, to be turned adrift into the 
country, after its services were not re- 
quired ; but, under the Whiteboy Act, 
this was a capital offence. The learn- 
ed Baron then recapitulated the evi- 
dence, and commented on the expres- 
sions made use of by the prisoner, such 
as “ running for his life/' & c. If pri- 
soner had been decoyed into crime, 
and afterwards repented it, he should 
have gone before a magistrate, and 
confessed it on his oath One fact, 
however, was certain , the prisoner 
was found on the mare m the most 
suspicious circumstances, and the Jury 
owed it as a duty to themselves and 
their country, to find the prisoner 
guilty, if they, in their consciences, 
thought the facts mentioned in the in- 
dictment were borne out by the evi- 
dence. 

The Jury found a verdict of Guilty 
on the first indictment, (that for car- 
rying away the horse belonging to 
Walsh)— Not Guilty on the other in- 
dictment The conviction under the 
first, however, subjects the prisoner to 
the penalty of death. 

VARIOUS. 

Daniel Martin, indicted under the 
Whiteboy Act, for appearing m arms, 
demanding arms, &c — Found Guilty. 

Thomas Heiuhy, for beating with 
a stick, and mortally wounding James 
Buckley -iNot Guilty 

Grady and John Grady, for 
jly taking a sword from Ed- 
prgah, and using menaces to 
lorgan to deliver said sword. 

Guilty 

Francis Shaughnessy, for assaulting 
Edward Sand with, end robbing him 
of a gun, within the liberties of the 
city jqi Limerick —Guilty. 

James Walsh, fqr disturbing divine 
service in the Catholic chapel belong- 


ing to Mr Cleery. Delayed till other 
accomplices can he brought forward* 
A weapon of a frightful nature had 
been found m the house of one of the 
persons accused,. 

John Ward, Pat nek 4 Lee, Morgan 
Craven, and eight others, were found, 
guilty of a not, and assaulting a 
ness for giving evidence at tfiejast as* 
sizes. — Sentenced to twelve nionths' 
imprisonment. 

« 

ADJOURNMENT. 

On the 21st of December, the 
licitor- General prayed their Lordships 
to adjourn the Commission for the 
county of Limerick to Saturday, Ja- 
nuary 12 “ That period would not m- 
tei fere wifn Term, or any other pub- 
lic concern ; but even so, all other 
considerations should he ptft aside. 
Government were determined .upon 
keeping a permanent Court of Justice 
until the peace of the county should 
he restored. As fast as crimes shall 
be committed, an active police Will, 
apprehend the offenders, who shall bfr 
brought without delay to 1;he Bar p£ , 
Justice They may go on and jeomry 5 
nut more mtirders — they may anmh4* 
late the present ministers of the Jaw, ( 
and magistrate after magistrate, * 
others will be got to supply their place? 
in succession The laws will neither , 
slumber nor rest till all shall be made 
complete. No man who commits a 
crime shall wait till next assize^ for 
trial. On the 12th of January, if fresh 
crimes shall he committed, fresh trials 
shall be ready for the perpetrators. 
The Commission is framed for that 
purpose. It the proceedings under it 
are not found adequate, then other 1 
measures will be resorted to for reatCK \ 
ring tranquillity and character to the 
county. 

cr He had qbme only a few days since 
to the county $ he found it disgraced 
by the acts of a lawless banditti ; but 
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* if it has been sunk in character by the these unhappy men, in dischirfgfe erf 
gudty, it has been raised by dll those then* sadrefd functions, for the excel- 
-who 'assisted in the administration of lent frame of mind which thb^'had 
•the law ; by the neighbouring gentry, brought them to at their la^ hoUr. 
'He never, m his visits through the When all these things wer^takeri into*' 
cotintty, met more exemplary conduct consideration, he felt there was tft> 
tyt&n tile gentlemen of the county ma- reason to despair of good effects for thd, 
7 * on this occasion ; they came restoration of the peace and tranquil* 

from their homes in the midst of fire lity of the countiy It was lmposSi- 
hnd swbrd, ‘to that jury-box, which ble at the beginning of this week to 
was to be found full of the first gen- form an opinion of what might be the 
tlemen m the county, who had not al- result. Certainly there was an evident 
lowed themselves to be kept back by change for the better ; but if, unfor- 
pjeasure or sport That duty those tunately, these crimes should agam re- 
gentlemen discharged with temper- dur, or an attempt should be made to 
ance and without intimidation, and he put down the law, they must either ' 
could not but admire thb acquittals, do so, or the law must put them down, 
and the distinctions they made m the Fortnight after fortnight this Com- 
djfferent cases which ha*d cjme be- mission Would be held — troops after 
fore them. Every one^who saw their troops should be poured in amongst 
conduct, must feel happy to live un- them, if necessary, to crush their evil 
der and enjoy tjje benefits resulting proceedings, and to enforce the exe- 
froftt the constitution/ Etrery gentle- cution of justice He trusted in God 
mad connected with this county de- that the misfortunes of this week would 
served the greatest thanks He did be impressed upon the minds of the 
not* feel it necessary to advert to the lower orders ; and he hoped and trust- 
excellent conduct of the police, which ed that it would be communicated to 
was 'manifest to every* person 5 nei- them by those who were conversant m 
ther was ft agreeable to him to speak their language, and that they tvouU * 
of grty gentleman in his presence — but impress upon their minds what they" 
he fife! t it to be bis duty to return had heard and what they had seen, 
thanks to one magistrate particularly, He would address himself to the young 
f he alluded to Mr Vokes,) who had about him, and ask them what was the 
distinguished himself m aiding the jus- progress made by the banditti within 
tice of the country. the last fifteen years ? Did they not by 

« There was another topic he would their conduct act in open defiance to 
advert to, which must afford great sa- their own experience > Let them but 
tisfaction to those who were around ask their fathers and grandfathers what \ 
him, namely, that the unhappy meh was the result in their days of ttafie 
vyho had left this world, and fell vie- illegal associations First, the 
time to the offended laws of their coun- ance of the Whiteboys nr the jprar 
try, manifested at the last hour, a con- 1776— after them, another baihttf 
trite and devout deportment, and made called the Rightboys — there was ' 

a penitent confession of their guilt Peep-o*-day-boys — the Shanavests and * 

He could not expect a better temper Caiavats. He would pass over the great 
than that which has resulted already insurrection of 1798,' thffTSf the rebd- 
from this Commission , and he should lion, and speak only of the banditti ; 
say, that great praise was due to the and let any one tell him did Ijhey ever 
respectable clergymen who attended end they mad career but at that bar. 
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terminate their existence at an ig- 
, oomimous gallows i* Ask the history 
of the country and it will tell you that 
such only was the result", and ouch only 
can be the result as long as those vio- 
lations of the law are continued ” 


Judgment on Six Fkancis Bur- 

DETT. 

Court of Kings Bench , Feb. 8. 

The Attorney-General moved for 
judgment on Sir Francis Burdett, 
found guilty of libel at Leicester as- 
sizes m March last < (Sec Annual 
Register for 1820. Appendix, p. 
167.) 

The Honourable defendant, accom- 
panied by Lord Nugent, Mr Hob- 
house, Mr Jones Burdett, and Mr 
Fyshe Palmer, entertd the Court Sir 
Robert Wilson, with several Members 
of Parliament, sat m the Students 7 
box. 

Mr Scarlett rose, and handed in the 
following affidavit, which was read by 
One Of the officers on the Crown 
Side : — 

Francis Burdett, of St James’s- 
place, Westminster, m the County of 
Middlesex, Bart saith, that he hath 
been a Member of the Commons' House 
of Parliament for 24? years, or there- 
abouts, and that for nearly 14 years 
last past he has been one of the repre- 
aeiy*dtives for the city of Westminster ; 
ftarfd this deponent saith, that he has 

says been impressed with great re- 
vrance and regard for the principles 
*{5rthe Constitution, and attachment to 
the laws of his country That his po- 
litical sentiments have never been dis- 
guised, btzrhavt been openly avowed 
by him in Parliament and elsewhere ; 
that lus earnest desire to promote, by 
all constitutional means, a reform in 


the House of Commons, is grounded 
upon a long settled persuasion that 
such reform is necessary to give stabi- 
lity to the throne, vigour to the go- 
vernment, and content and happiness 
to the people ; and that he has always 
been an advocate for Reform, because, 
m his judgment, it is cdnulatedt 0 |^o»^ 
duce those effects. And this depement^ 
further saith, that as all the dsfieret&. 
newspapers he had read, and all the 
different accounts he had received of 
the meeting at Manchester, however 
they varied in reporting the motives 
and objects of the persons assembled 
there, did all concur m stating the fact, 
that no violence nor any disorderly 
conduct had been committed by the 
people, and that no attempt had been 
made An the part of the civd power 
either to apprehend the speakers, or 
to disperse the crowd ; but that an 
armed body of yeo'tnanry, without any 
previous notice, had rode in amongst 
an unresisting multitude of men, wo- 
men, and children, and committed the 
acts stated m the said newspapers % he 
(this deponent) had no doubt m his 
own mind that such statement was 
true. And this deponent saith, ■ that 
he has always been, and still is of opi- 
nion, that it is highly unconstitutional 
to employ military force to disperse 
an unarmed multitude, and that be. 
hoves every Englishman to reprobate 
6uch a practice when resorted to. And 
this deponent further saith, that he 
has alao ever conceived, and Still does 
conceive, that it is the undoubted right 
of the people of this country to peti- 
tion the Throne, or either House of 
Parliament, for a redress of public 
grievances, and that the exertnse of 
such right is well calculated to pre- 
serve the general tranquillity of the 
country, and the attachment of the 
people to the government And this 
deponent also saith, that he has ever 
been, and still is, of opinion, that in 
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oases where greet public injury is done, m writing the said Address* were un- 
and great provocation is thereby given becoming the character of an honest 
to numerous bodies of unprotected per- man and an Englishman/’ ' 

sons# the unmediate and zealouB inter- Messrs SCarlett, Denman, Phillips, 
position of those whose circumstances Biackburne, and J Evans, addressed 
make^it probable that they may be the Court in mitigation of punish* 
able* to obtain consolation and legal ment. 

.Redress for the sufferers, is the most The Attorney and Solicitor- Gene* 
effectual Way of preventing those evils ral spoke in aggravation, 
to society, which such injury and pro- Mr Justice Bay ley* delivered the 
vocation have a direct tendency to judgment of the Bench It was his 
produce. And this deponent saith, painful duty, his Lordship said, in the 
that he considered the occurrence al- situation which he filled, to pass upon 
luded to in his Address to the Elec- the defendant the collective judgment 
"tors of Westminster, which is now m of the Court It had happened, m 
question, as one which required the the course of the proceedings in the 
exercise of the right of petitioning, cause, that his Lordship had differed 
and which, for the protection of the in opinion from his learned brothers ; 
sufferers, and the preservation of the and to that difference allusion had been 

* public peace, eminently demanded the made. The difference, however, had 
interposition of the gentlemen of Eng- merely occurred upon a technical point 

* land. And this deponent saith, that — whether there had or had not been 
the said occurrence at Manchester had, against the defendant sufficient evt- 
m this deponent verily believes, exci- dence of a publication in Leicester- 
ted general terror and alarm through- shire — and it now appeared to the 
out the country . and this deponent learned Judge, that, even if a new trial 
considered, that unless the right of m Leicestershire had been granted, 
meeting for the purpose of petitioning publication in that county would ea- 
waa immediately exercised, such terror sily have been proved, because be (the 
and $larm would prevent the future learned Judge) was inclined to bold 
"exercise thereof on very important oc- that the circulation in that county of 
caaions ; and under the circumstances, any newspaper in which the insertion 
and for the reasons aforesaid, this de- of the libel had been authorized by 
ponent thought it his duty to express the defendant, would amount to pub- 
ins opinions on the subject to his con- lication m that county. That the de- 
stithents, and that his object in so do- fendant was the author of the libel, 
ing was not to excite unconstitutional stood admitted ; and, in forming a 
or tumultuous conduct. And this de- judgment upon the character of the 
ponent further saith, that at the time offence, it became material td^look at 
when he wrote the letter to Lord Sid- the state of the public mindSti&ta 
mouth, avowing himself to be the au- time when the libel had beenJ^ublish- 
thor of the said Address, no statement ed. The letter was foundedVjt pur-, 
had come to his knowledge, from au- ported upon the face of it to b£ round- 
thority or otherwise, to vary the factB ed-— upon facts of which Sir F. Bur- 
which had been published m the news- dett was ignorant, excep t from the re- 
papers, and that no such statement preBentationscorftatBRfln certain news- 
has yet come to this deponent’s know- papers. Those representations were 
ledge } 2nd therefore this deponent did certainly calculated to excite the high- 

, not, nor can he now see any reason to est # degree of feeling in^the public 
think, that the objects he had in view mind, because there was a very broad 
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and' strong insinuation that needless 
violence had been resorted to. The 
learned Judge could not blame any 
man for having his feelings roused by 
a perusal of the statements which those 
newspapers contained It was no part' 
of hta Lordship's duty to judge whe- 
ther those statements were correct or 
not ; he had no means of judging ; and 
it was the duty of a Court of Justice 
to act upon those facts, and upon those 
facts only, on which they were capa- 
ble of forming a judicial opinion. From 
the nature, however, of the fact9 sta- 
ted, in a country like England, where 
the poor experienced from the laws of 
their country the same protection as 
the rich, and where an outrage to the 
lowest individual excited the indigna- 
tion of the whole community, it could 
not be doubted that the effect of the 
statements must have been to excite 
very considerable passion At that 
time, and upon those statements, it 
was that the defendant's letter had ap- 
peared ; and the learned Tudge’s ob- 
jection to that letter were four in num- 
ber It was calculated to increase the 
excitement which already was exist- 
ing } it assumed too hastily that the 
- facts, as stated, were correct , it had a 
tendency to prejudge the public mind 
against persons who, if the facts al- 
leged against them were true, would* 
be liable to capital indictment ; and it 
tended to excite the minds of the peo- 
ple against the government, as though 
the government had originated and di- 
rectedj Aie outrages which had taken 
D seemed impossible to the 
Gour&that any person could look at 
« the IjMi m question without seeing that 
it tfas calculated to produce a strong 
excitement against the Government of 
the country ; that part of it in parti- 
cular which £r<ft?eeoed— 1 “ This, then, 
is the answer of the boroughmongers 
to the petitioning people— this is the 
practical 'proof cf our standing in np 
need of reform— this is the blessing 


of a standing army in time of peace t** 
Petitions could only be addressed by 
the people to the King, the Lords, 
and the Commons ; and the aoswer re- 
ferred to must be taken to be an an- 
swer proceeding from powers to whom 
a petition could be addressed. The 
Court was not inattentive to the 
cum stance, that the libel had been 
written m a moment of haste. U the^ 
motive of the defendant had been a 
bad one, that circumstance would have 
formed an addition to his offence ; as 
it was otherwise, he would derive great 
consolation fromthe knowledge of that* 
fact ; but it waB the duty of the Court 
to look at the natural tendency of the 
libel ; and upon that point the learned 
Judge had already given his opinion. 
The Court, taking into its considera- 
tion all the circumstances of the case* 
did order and adjudge — that the de- * 
fendant should pay to the King' a fine 
of 2,000/ ; and that he should be im- 
prisoned for three months, m the cus- 
tody of the Marshalsea of the King's 
Bench. 


Judgment on Cartwright, W oqj£ 

LER, &C4 

Court of Kitig’s Bench , May 30. 

The Attorney-General prayed 
judgment of the Court on the defend- 
ants, John Cartwright, Esq., George 
Edmonds, J. T Wooller, W* 
Lewis, and Charles Madocks, convict- 
ed at last Warwick Summer Assizes, 
of a conspiracy to elect Sir Charles 
Wolseley,Bart,as legislatorial attorney 
in Birmingham, and to excite disaffefe* 
tion by seditious speeches, &c, ($tee 
Annual Register tor 1820. Appen- 
dix, p 187) 

On |4 a J or Cartwright being called 
upon, 

Mr Denman immediately rose and 
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said* that siiao^this case waft before the 
Chart the Other day, he had been in* 
structed by Major Cartwright to ad- 
dress such topics to the Court as pre- 
sented themselves to bis own mind, 
w&fciNn%ht%e available to the vene- 
rable defendant m this last stage of the 
Since the trial, his at*. 
teM&fl fed ndt been particularly call- 
V£ t# ^iretfmstances of the case; 
and although he had not been a very 
attentive observer of what had subset 
quently passed, yet, bearing m mind 
grhat had been reported by the learned 
Judge, and the facts mentioned in the 
affidavit of the venerable defendant, it 
appeared to him that there were some 
legitimate topics of initiation, which 
jponld not be urged without ^onsider- 
'abk effect on his behalf* He then ad- 
verted to the very emSU share which 
the wtffthy majofc tookin the proceed- 
ings at Birmingham*— 1 he total absence 
orany proof of concert with the other 
de&ndshks— his being a silent auditor 
and sjpectator of what took place at 
the meeting of that day — his merely 
acknowledging lus sense of the vote of 
thanks conferred upon him for his ge- 
neral political services — circumstances 
which i, proved, as they were, by his 
own affidavit, and confirmed by the af- 
fidavits of other persons, clearly enti- 
tled faim to exemption from being 
fought an active participator in the 
adp|>ofed conspiracy* But though the 
venerable major had, m fact, taken no 
active share m the events of that occa- 
sion, he wished it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that he disclaimed any invi- 
dious distinction between his case and 
ttojp&ses of the other defendants, be- 
quite ready to bear equally with 
them the consequences of that verdict 
v&ttdb the Jury had pronounced. Look- 
kg, however, to the general nature of 
the charge, it appeared to him (Mr 
Btemnan) that there were some topics 
which might be successfully urged on 
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behalf of the defendant, notwith- 
standing the terms m which the in- 
dictment was framed The charge 
against the defendant was that of con* 
spiring with other persons to nominate 
and elect a legislatorial attorney, tor 
claim a seat in the House of Commons, 
as representative of the inhabitants of * 
Birmingham in Parliament, in deroga- 
tion ot the Constitution, and for the 
purpose of bringing the House of Com- 
mons into odium and contempt Now, 
he wa9 free to own, that he was utter- 
ly at a loss to conceive how this could 
be considered as a crime ; he had ap- 
plied his best judgment and consider- 
ation to the subject, and the result 
was, that, in his opinion, this was no 
crime at all. The appointment of a 
legislatorial attorney, by an assembly 
such as that which had taken place, 
was a vain and idle proceeding; and the 
mere fact of such an appointment oould 
not be construed into an offence cog- 
nizable by the law, unless it was the 
effect of artifice or fraud, in the abuse 
of some constituted authority. As welf 
it might be Baid in the case of the elec- 
tion of a bishop, that a person giving, 
a conge d'ehre without authority, was* 
liable to criminal punishment. The 
same observation would apply to any 
other appointment under the like cir- 
cumstances ; for it could only be con- 
sidered as an idle and vam exercise of 
authority which did not exist, and 
could not be attended with any inju- 
rious consequences to the public. If, 
indeed, the defendants had forged the 
Kmg ? « writ, or had resorted to^aiy 
fraudulent abuse of authority ^dero- 
gation of the powers of other persons 
to effect their object, the case wo Old 
have been for different, and no defence 
could have been urge d. B ut here no 
such complexion rifiriCeffthe case. It 
could not be pretended m this case, 
that any mischievous consequences had 
attended^ conduct of thede&udanti 
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Noviot or breach of the public peace 
had occurred ; at was not even hmtfid 
that there was any attempt to violate 
the law ; no magistrate had found it 
necessary to whisper the not act into 
the ear of his clerk, under pretence 
that the peace of the community was 
in danger. A more orderly or peace- 
able assembly had never taken place 
on any public occasion, and it had se- 
parated without having committed, or 
threatened to commit, a single act of 
violence. Then, as to the intention of 
the defendants, it appeared from all the 
circumstances of the case to have been 
perfectly bonajide, The C6urt were 
not to look to the particular conduct 
of the defendants on the occasion, but 
they were to refer vto the essence of 
their motives, which had nothing ip 
view but to remedy abuses, which were 
3K»t' only supposed to exist, but which 
forages had been positively asserted to 
exiBt, by some of the most enlighten- 
ed philosophers and statesmen that had 
ever adorned the"country. If the de- 
fendants were to be considered as en- 
tertaining sentiments of disaffection, in 
canvassing the constitution of the 
d^ioUae of Commons, and in urging 
that reform was necessary in that 
branch of the legislature, then must 
Lord Chatham, Mr Pitt, Mr Burke, 
Sit G, SaviUe, and other enlightened 
statesmen, be deemed to have been dis- 
affected traitors to their country. It 
waa no part of his duty on the present 
occasion to defend the means by which 
the defendants had sought to remedy 
dhe^nevance* of which they complain- 
ed abut if their intentions were honest 
they merely exercised a right which 
they conceived they possessed, ofmeet- 
Mfg to discuss public measures, and of 
exp&samg * their sentiments «-* surely 
they were hut to be consideredcn- 
mwmls for having done no more than 
the constitution of the country allow- 
ed the subjects of England. Th$ great- 
est men that ever lived had come for- 


waid In like manner to express ttorhfa 
vePtiments, and the night of wmettbg 
pubhcly for such a purpose t had never 
yet been questioned. It was m this 
spirit, and with this .object in view r, 
that these defendants had metonthe 
occasion m question. Wens theytheii, 
under such cirxmmstances^tobelnxmght 
to the bar of J ustice ? If uich ; mbetms?s 
as these were to be considered as life 
gal, then every meeting that had takcta 
place to arouse public opinion In the 
cause pf public virtue, must be deem- 
ed illegal. Public opinion could only 
be preserved by such means, aitd by 
that engine alone was the national cha- 
racter preserved — The infamous and 
bloody traffic m slaves, so disgraceful 
to the British nation, was rooted out 
only by public opinion, re(>eaiedly and 
pubhcly expressed ; and with as much 
propriety tmght public meetings, for 
that purpose be considered as Conspi- 
racies against the West India mer> 
chants, as this be called a conspiracy 
to bring the constitution into hatred 
and contempt. By public opinion alone 
was public virtue preserved; and un- 
der the influence of that check v®dre 
our institution s kept m a stated! heah£> 
ful vigour. It was a fatal ddusiorf io 
imagine that such meetings cadb&ido 
any harm. Such an opinion b^gata 
reverence for folly and absurdity^ afcd 
taught even the best-disposed persons 
to mistake the corrupt excrescences of 
the constitution for the constitution 
itself The moral convictrori^of the 
existence of such abuses was qobtoJie 
disputed, and it was only by public 
opinion that they could be redressed^ 
It was quite extraordinary how even 
abuses excited the admiration ancLrf- 
epect of those who shuddered atiMh 
form. The learned counsel tbeiupro?* 
ceeded to advent to the public indqndk 
vate virtues of the worthy major, when* 
life had been devoted to promoting*!** 
arts of his country, endeavoumigptp 
preserve the purity of our national m- 
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stHmfams, and to the pursuit ofthom 
objects which dignified and ennobled 
the character of man. Considering 
then the conduct of such a man, con- 
sidering the motives by which he had 
bfeeri actuated— his venerable age, (84) 
fair anmtble and unoffending deport* 
through life, he£was quite con- 
ypcedthatthe Court, in discharging 
%t$ painful duties, (for painful they 
must be in. such a case,) would pro- 
ceed towards him, with that tenderness 
and consideration to which on every 
gccount he was so much entitled.. In 
conclusion, he adverted to the worthy 
major’s desire,' that whatever punish- 
ment the Court might be disposed to 
inflict, imprisonment rather than fine 
should be imposed, considering that if 
nthe latter course should be resorted to, 
it would have theeflefct of disinherit* 
mg a beloved niec ^thd * daughter of an 
eider brother, whom he had adopted, 
and of depriving an adored Wife and 
aged sisters of that means to which 
they looked for support m the advan- 
ced autumn of h/e However, since 
this caserns last before the Court, he 
(Mr DvY had* received a letter from 
these relatives, in which tbey depreca- 
tedthetdeaof allowingany consider- 
afadd of their situation to Weigh with 
the Court, when the health and liberty 
'iff their venerated friend were at stake; 
and agonized with the sense of those 
Sufferings which awaited him, they im- 
plored me Court to avert that punish- 
ment which the worthy major himself 
was disposed to hail with the genuine 
apifrt of martyrdom in a cause to which 
his life had been devoted. Such were 
the feelings of those beloved relation!. 
The worthy major, though a nominal 
defendant jo this case, would be the 
'greatest sufferer ; but be came with 
maply fortitude to meet all that could 
be inflicted op him, consoling himself, 
that* *under every dispensation, there 
wa! a public who would respect him, 


mi m impartial posterity who would 
doftt&ice to his name and actions. The 
learned counsel sat down amidatn burst 
of uncontrollable applause from the eu- 
ditory. f 1 

Mr Justice Bayley proceeded to pass 
sentence* It was his duty, the learned 
Judge said, after careful consideration 
by the Court, and nice discrimination 
between* tbeir respective cases, to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the defendants. 
It would have been some alleviation to 
his mind, if, m the interval which had 
elapsed between the month of July, 
1819* and the present period, they had 
been induced to look back upon their 
Own conduct, at least with a feeling 
that they might have been wrong m 
what they had done, and without 'that 
rejudice which men in general are 
ut too apt to entertain as to that 
which regards their particular selves. 
It was the duty of the Court to pass 
sentence on individuals, not for the sake 
of inflicting punishment upon them, 
but m order, as far as possible, to pro- 
duce security to the public at l&ge, 
and especially to that portion of <the 
public which might be deluded or* ltd , 
away for want of sufficient knowledge 
to judge for themselves. As far as he 
(the learned Judge) could have an opi- 
nion, he had no difficulty 1 in saying, 
that the defendants had committefl a 
great crime, to insinuate into the 
minds of the lower orders, tliat they 
hadeertam rights, which, m fact, they 
had not; tobll their minds with ima« 
ginary or exaggerated evils ; in Short, 
to Tajm i such language to them an 
should induce them to endeavour to 
change by physical force the constitu- 
tton It the kingdom, was an offencebf 
a very aggravated description. » The 
insinuating* therefore* to a large body 
of men, that they hid such an inherent 
right, was not only holding unconsti- 
tutional doctrine* but tryingjto engen- 
der Kb their rainda (fritfciplea which 
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could not be justified, and which might 
induce them perhaps to adopt conduct 
which might at last involve them and 
their families, and Indeed other peace- 
able inhabitants of the kingdom, and 
their families, an great distress. He 
(the learned Judge) did not mean to 
insinuate that such consequences had 
been foreseen m the present case ; he 
believed that they had not ; but it was 
the duty of the Court to estimate con- 
duct by its probable result. Every 
man at alt acquainted with the consti- 
tution of hi9 country, would he aware 
that there could be no election^ with- 
out the King's writ ; and that if, un- 
der the circumstances of the case, the 
House of Commons had permitted Sir 
Charles Wolseley to take his place 
among them, they would not only 
have been guilty of a violation of 
the constitution, but have rendered 
invalid every act which, as a Parlia- 
ment, they might have done The 
meeting m question was held on the 
12th of July, and from 16,000 to 
20,000 were present at it. The whole 
proceeding was regular; and, bating 
some ill language to two persons, Pem- 
berton and Dickenson, who dissented 
from the resolutions, the crowd disper- 
sed without any breach of the peace ; 
but a meeting intended for an ill pur- 
pose might pass off peaceably, and the 
true mode of discovering the motive and 
intent with which a meeting was held, 
was to look at the speeches delivered at 
it TJpon that part of the case the evi- 
dence affected the defendants in differ- 
ent degrees The learned Judge then 
went at considerable length over the 
evidence given at the trial, and over 
the Speeches as published subsequently 
to the meeting by the defendant!, Ed- 
monds and^Jfeooller. Five Mndred 
seats m the House of Comrhoris were 
described as being sold to the beat 
bidder. ‘-Was t$at assertion, or was it 
dlt, calculated to diminish thebespect 


which persons would otherwise feel 
far that House ? That there might be 
some instances in which, contrary to 
the spirit of the constitution, corrup- 
tion was employed in tlturnmg mem- 
bers to the House of Commons, might 
be true ; but here the imputation ex- 
tended to 500 seats out of 658* * He 
(the learned Judge ) put it tq the heatf*. 
of the defendants themselves, whethej 
such an assertion was not calculapra 
to bring the House of Commons into 
contempt. As to the principle of uni- 
veml suffrage, ft was the peculiar 
blessing of the British constitution that 
every man was virtually represented m 
Parliament Members were chosen by 
particular places; but the moment 
they wetfe cnoseo, they became bound 
to act, not merely for the benefit of 
their constituents, but for the good of 
the public at lai^M-If every man had 
an inherent right, however, a natural 
right, independent of the law, to vote 
for Members of Parliament, why were 
women to be excluded from the same 
free right ? The learned Judge theri 
adverted to the motion for a new trial, 
and commented on the facts and argu- 
ments which had been adduced m sup- 
port of that application His Lord- 
ship proceeded -*~The Court had at- 
tended to the affidavits which had been 
laid before them. It was the most un- 
pleasant part of its dnty to inflict pu- 
nishment upon individuals, particularly 
where that punishment affected their 
innocent families. His Lordship wish- 
ed that before persons subjected them- 
Selves to danger, they would think on 
the situation of those who were de- 
pendent upon them. The Court had 
not forgotten the family of the de- 
fendant Edmonds; and they wished, 
that the conduct of the defendant Ma- 
dox had been such as to strengthen 
the claim which his family alsd gave 
him upon their merciful consideration 
The affidavit of Major Cartwrights- 
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lubited the feelings of an extreme^ 
good heart, strong principles of reli- 
gion, and great attachment for the 
country to which he belonged. The 
learned Judge fomented to see that 
upon one subject, and perhaps upon 
only one, there was, to a certain de- 
gre^in the mind of that gentleman a 
dejptpn, an unfortunate delusion, as 
the rights of adult men to vote for 
ibeir own representatives The major's 
preference of imprisonment to fine, 
was a preference which deserved to 
yeigh, and would Mteigh, with every 
well-constituted mind ; but the Court 
was bound to look at the major's age, 
and to judge more prudently for him 
than he had done for himself. The 
Court, taking all the circumstances of 
the case into consideration, aid order 
and adjudge — that the defendant Ed* 
monda should be imprisoned for nine 
months ; the defendant Madox, for 
eighteen , and the defendant Wooler, 
for fifteen months, in the jail of War- 
wick ; to find securities for their good 
behaviour during five years, themselves 
in 400/. each, and two secumties in 
200/. each. The sentence of the Court 
upon Major Cartwright was — that he 
should pay a fine of 100 /. to the King, 
and be imprisoned until that fine be 
paid. * 


O’BfUEN iOU CONSPIRING, WITH 
FuANK&fN, OR FLErdp&ft, TO EX- 
CITE DISAFFECTION . , ? 

Court of King's Bench, Feb, 21. 

■flyii was an indictment against the 
defendant, for conspiring with a person 
"named Forbes, alias Fletcher, alias 
Franklin, to excite disaffection amongst 
hw Majesty's subjects, by the publica- 
tion pr certain seditious placards apd 
documents. There was a second count, 


for causing certain individuals to be 
punished by those publications. 

The case on the part of the crown 
was stated by Mr Pearson ; $cai- 
lett and Mr Gurney conducted the de- 
fendant’s case. 

The first witness called was Arthur 
Seale ; he seated that he resides in the 
vicinity of Tottenham-court-road ; 
knows i iperaon of the name of Forbes, 
or F&fpher, or Franklin ; first knew 
him by the panic of Oliver, and after* 
ward* by the name of Fletcher— did 
business for him $ had Beep him on the 
1st pf July, 1818 $ applied to witness 
to print bills for blip , received that or- 
der on Saturday evening, and on the 
Sunday evening following, worked off 
between fomr and five hundred bills for 
him* A bRl was here handed to the 
witness, which he stated to be one of 
those that he had printed at that time. 
It was addressed to the unpolled Elec- 
tors of Westminster, and dated July 2, 
1818 Witness remembered the chair- 
ing of Sir Francis Burdett , that w^s on 
the<lljth of July, on Monday, and 
Fletcher was w*th him on the Satur- 
day preceding $ witness had some con- 
versation with him about certain hat, 
labels which he had printed for Fletch- 
er, and Fletcher said, “ Let tbp fools 
wear them, and they will the more easi- 
ly cut down "-—A paper was Here 
.handed to witness, in manuscript, which 
lie said he had received from Fletcher, 
who wrote it at his (witness’s) own 
desk 5 he prmiod 500 copies of it by 
Fletcher’s own order, about th# begin - 
nitig p( September, 1818. The papci 
alluded to by the witness was then read 
It called upon the people to remember 
that thg great were not their only ene- 
!»^ 8 ,Sfc£. Other handbills were pi oved 
in lijcfc manner. Q g^jm e occasion, 
Frankfin, when he came to take the 
bills away^P^ne in ^backuey chariot ; 
the chanot did not drive upjtojhe door 
of witness's printmgtoffice/lut drew 
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up about seven doors from it. He 
(Franklin ) came on Monday ,m a back- 
ney chariot ; he had been* at his print- 
ing office the Saturday before with the 
manuscript, from which the bill v^as 
printed ; he does not kuow whether on 
that first occasion Fletcher came m a 
hackney coach, but he came in a hack- 
ney coach to his printing-office about 
a quarter past seven m the evening ; 
there was an elderly gentleman sitting 
with him ip the carnage, whom he did 
not then know, but whom he now 
knows to be Mr O’Brien ; he remain- 
ed m the coach while Fletcher went in- 
to the printing-office, and is sure that 
the chariot m which he sayr that per- 
Bon was the one which brought Fletch- 
er ; the coach came up the road from 
St Giles's Witness knows a person of 
the name of Hockley ; he was at wit- 
ness's house when Franklin came there 
on the Monday 

The hand-bills to the « Non-repre- 
aented,” 41 the Leicester Jury,” dec. 
were next proved. 

Witness had some conversation with 
Franklin about this last production. 
He asked Fletcher of what possible 
use it could be to forward a paper to a 
Jury which, through fear of assassina- 
tion, might make them acquit the de- 
fendant ; and Fletcher observed, tha£ 
the trial was all a sham — that the minds 
of the Jury were made up, and that 
they were determined to convict Sir 
Francis Burdctt. The next bill which 
he had printed for and delivered to 
Fletcher, was dated about the 25th of 
August 1819, and he had printed four 
hundred of these bills. It commenced, 
•‘.Evil to him who evil thinks,” and it 
was on the subject of the Queen's plate 
Witness proceeded to state, that Fletch- 
er always tc^aw^y with him the ma- 
nuscript, with the exception of the one 
which witness preserved. Wit ness once 
objected print certain hat labels, and 
Fletcher told hup that he had nothing 
to fear, that m every thing he did he 


should be sure of protection. When 
witness gave the last bill to him, 
Fletcher said, that while the Qufeen’s 
business went on he should have more 
to do, and added, that he would, in the 
course of a few days, bring dowfrCopy 
which he wished no one td do but wit- 
ness himself ( ^ 

Cross-examined by Mr Sc£i3ett»y 
He first learned that the name of' this 
man was Fletcher after Mr Pearsall 
had takeu him ; he always thoughts- 
fore that period that his name was Oli- 
ver ; he called him Oliver to his face 
up to that time ; it was on the Sunday 
morning after he hadbeen taken that he 
first learned from Pearson that his name 
was Franklin $ he never saw him after 
that Sunday morning ; on the 21st of 
July, the hackney chariot drove up 
to his printing-office; saw Franklin 

f et out of it ; propped about feeven 
oprs from his printing-office ; saw 
Franklin get , out of it, and walk to 
his printing-office, and afterwards re- 
turned to the carriage with a gentle- 
man whom he had reason to believe 
was Mr O'Brien ; had since learned 
where Mr O'Bneri resides ; went to hid 
house one day ; no one shewed Mm 
that house ; ne does not think Mr 
Pearson desired him to go there ; no- 
body in particular ordered him tb go 
there ; does not think Mr Pearson ask- 
ed him to go ; he, withess, said that he 
should wish to see Mr O Bnen before 
he would positively swear to him ; ne- 
ver saw him before the mght he came 
with Franklin in the hackney coach, 
nor since that mght, until Monday even- 
ing last ; went to O'Brien's with Mr 
Hockley, on Monday last, about, half 
past three o’clock, *and walked up and 
down Craven-street, until a little' after 
five. He then saw O’Brien in a gen- 
tleman’s * carnage coming from' the 
Strand towards his own house; follow- 
ed the carnage and saw O'Brien get 
out at his own house; this was aboot 
five o'clock, and he id satisfied that it 
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* wastbe same*gentfeman whom he had 
before qeen in 'hackney chariot wi$ 
Franklin 

John Jones is a bill-stfeker ; resides* 
_j nNo 1, Gardiner’s-lane, Kwg*street, 
Westminster ; remembers a gentleman 
turned of forty, who came to him in 
thenar l8l9, for the purpose of em- 
ployh g him to post some bills relating 
1$ the .Westminster meeting ; he was 
d ruddy-faced, jolly-looking man, not 
quhe five feet seven 5 he asTted him if 
he were a bill-sticker, and told witness 

S * at he had been recommended to him ; 

is was on Sunday afternoon he want- 
ed witness to go with him that even- 
ing, and witness refused to g qi as it 
was Sunday*, he afterwards brought 
about 100 bills to witness, and desired 
dim to stick them up, and h£ accom- 
panied witness, wbf*. placed them up ; 
he paid witness spallings, and told 
him that he would him mpre, arid 
he afterwards received from him seven 
shillings , he called an<& again employe 
ed him ; said there was nothing to feat, 
«* that I was as safe as Lord Sid- 
moutb.” Witness on one occasion or- 
dered his daughter, to watch him, and 
sef to what place he went. 

Ania^4dnea is daughter of the last 
witness ; she proved that she had, by 
her father's desire, watched a gentle- 
man whom she had before seen at her 
father's house, and who went to No 21 , 
Craven* street. Strand, the house of Mr 
O’Bnen, 

John Hockley knows a person who 
call* himself Fletcher ; remembers the* 
chairing of Sir Francis Burdett on July 
13, 18X8 ; saw him the Saturday be- 
fore # the chairing of Sir F. Burdett ; 
Witness saiy Fletcher that day in Tot- 
tenham-court- road, and was afterwards 
employed by him. Remembers the 
SmrtbfkM meeting, and a few days be- 
fore that meeting hp again saw Fletcher 
m Tottenham-court-road, about eight 
o'clock at night ; it was dark ; the 
lamps were lighted ; he saw him pear 


Mr Seale’s printing-office ; he was in a 
carriage, which came frbm'St'Oiles’s ; 
it Wopped before it reached Seale’s ; 
he saw Fletcher get out ; before this 
he had seen Fletcher by day-light ; he 
wen% into Seale’s house 5 there was a 
gentleman in powdered hair in the car- 
riage ; he had seen that gentleman "on 
Monday Ipst in Craven-street; that 
gentleman was Mr O’Brien ; he saw 
Fletcher coming out of Seale’s ; the 
chanot was then standing as it was left, 
the horses were turned down towards 
Channg-croar; they hp<| beeii turned 
towards Chandg-cross, he thinks, af- 
ter Fletcher came out of the carnage. 
When Fletcher came out he went on 
to a distance from the Carnage, on the 
opposite side nearer to Channg-cross, 
to a tobacconist's Fletcher got into 
it, arid witness got behind the carnage 
and went with it to Charm g-croSs. 
The chanot drew up there, and Frank- 
lin and the gentleman whom'hri had 
seen before got out of it. He saw 
them both distinctly. When they got 
out of the chanot they called another 
coach, and Fletcher went down to Par- 
hament-street, and the other gentle- 
man went up towards the Strarid. 
Fletcher moved a large brown paper 
parcel, which he had carried from 
Seale's, to the coach; and he after- 
ward? temoved it to« the coach which 
took ( him to Parliament-street. The 
carriage stopped at the Parliament 
Coffee-house, about two doors from 
Charles- street. Fletcher got out there, 
and turned down Charles-street .Wit- 
ness followed him to Downmg-strcej, 
and Fletcher entered a house about the 
middle of Downmg-8treet. He re- 
mained there for an hour, and witness 
did nqt see him come out. * When 
he returned he got into this coach, 
which derive to North utri(&fertand-d£feet. 
Strand. It rained very hard that' flay. 
He got out at Northumberlapd-tourt, 
went through it info Cravttn*Stfeet ; he 
had that parcel With him," and tfent in- 
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to No. 21 , Craven-street, the house of 
Mr O’Buen ; it was about twelve 
when he went to O’Brien's ; he knock* 
ed and drew his stick along the rails, 
and a servant came into the area 2nd 
asked who was there p and he &ud, 
« Betsy, let me in." The servant came, 
opened the door, let him in. 

Cross-examined. — Witness was very 
wet, and at Channg-croBS he got 'be- 
hind the second coach $ he got to Nor- 
thumberland street about ten mmtites 
after twelve ; he knew it was after 
twelve, for it was half pUBt twelve when 
he got home He saw the strange gen- 
tleman with the powdered head on Mon- 
day last, but he had not" seen him more 
than twice 5 he went to see him on Mon- 
day last, because Mr Pearson told him 
to see the gentleman again. It was 
about eleven o'clock on Monday, m the 
Strand, while riding in a coach, that 
Pearson told both witness and Seale to 
go and see if they should know the gen- 
tleman again. He was going into his 
house when they saw him. Mr Pear- 
son told him that the cause was to be 
tried on Wednesday. 

Sarah Haddan lived m the service of 
Mr O'Brien, entered his service Jan. 
26 , 1820 , and left it the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1821 Witness knows Mr For- 
bes, whom Mr O'Brien considered as a 
friend of his, as One of hiB own family 
Mr Forbes came frequently to her mas- 
ter’s house ; knows that Mr Forbes 
was called Mr Franklin by Mr O’Brien, 
and never by any other name than For- 
bes or Franklin, but he had sons who 
visited there, and who were called 
Fletcher. Wit ness remembers Mr Pear- 
son inquiring often for Franklin some 
tifae in October last, at her master's 
house ; her master was at dinner when 
Mr Pearson called, and witness having 
seen him, hetold her that he expected 
no such person as Franklin there on 
that day; Mrs Q'Brien frequently 
questijoned her as to the appearance of 
the gentleman who called, and witness 


said that it was dusk and she could not 
see him, but she thought he had the 
appearance Of a gentleman 5 witness 
remembered that alter this occurred she 
went to bed one Sunday night at twelve 
o'clock, having left a dean hearth add 
a good fire ; no paper had been burnt 
there during the evening, and no one 
but Mr p'Brien was up when she wgnt 
to bed ; she found m the moritihg a 
quantity of burnt paper ; it was entire- 
ly consumed, and there was not ^re- 
maining a bit larger than half a-crown ; 
her master’s family at that time con- 
sisted but of her master, a boy, and 
herself ; she has never had a difference 
with her master, and has left his ser- 
vice. 

Cross-examined by Mr Scarlett — 
O’BrWstopped her wages, and she 
went to Mr Harmer's office for the pur- 
pose of taking steps to recover them, 
and there she fotfrfd Mr Pearson ; she 
has employed Mr Harmer to recover 
her wageB, and she believes that Mr 
CPBrien lias paid her all the wages he 
would pay her* The gentlemanly-look- 
ing man who came gave his name as 
Johnston, and that gentleman was Mr 
Pearson* * 

William Turner was journeyman to 
Arthur Seale for nearly two years, and 
assisted in printing several of the bills 
which were already given m evidence* 

Charles Pearson, attorney, having 
deposed as to the Queen's Plate Com- 
mittee, he spoke of the advertisement, 
purporting to proceed from the Q ueen's 
'Plate Committee, and watched some 
person, whom he could now say was 
Fletcher, from Seale's to Mr O'Brien's; 
he had then a parcel with him u saw 
him afterwards in Conversation with 
Mr O'Brien, in his parlour ; O'Brien 
came out a bttle before, and Ffankhn 
proceeded to a subscription-house m St 
James'e-street ; witness followed him 
from thence, and lost him alChanng- 
eross $ he applied aftertoaral at Bow- 
street for a warrant against him, andwent 
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* to Maida-bdl to a House which he heard 
was Franklin's. Went with Vickery on 
the Monday fallowing to MrO’Bnen’s, 
and having obtained admittance after 
difficulty, Vickery proceeded to 
March the house, while witness remain* 
ed m the hath and during that tune Mr 
Obrien frequently protested with great 
waftnth that he knew nothingof Frank# 
lin/fhough witness had told him that 
Ve had seen him in company with Mr 
O’^Bnen on the Thursday before. 

Mr Scarlett addressed the Court for 
'the defendant, and said, in his opinion, 
no evidence against his client Was pro- 
duced, and he really had some curiosi- 
ty to know on what grounds theGrand 
Jury had found a bill against Mr O'- 
Brien. One of the great objects of 
those seditious placards was th libel the 
Whigs, and Mr O'Brien was, there- 
fore, anxious to call those noble indi- 
viduals, who werSHWhigs still, as to 
whether they believed Mr O’Brien ca- 
pable of abusing those noble persons, 
as he was stated to have done 

TheDukeofBedforAfirst knew Mr 
O’Brien in 1784 * from what he knew 
of Mr O'Brien formerly, he could not 

S [iink him capable of writing such se- 
mens placards, for .such foul purposes 
as those of not and disorder. 

Lord Holland. — Has known Mr O'- 
Brien since he was a boy ; formerly he 
often saw him ; from all hoover knew 
of Mr O'Brien, he thought him the 
last man who would write any thing 
libellous of Mr Fox 

Lord Erskme knew Mr O’Brien 
about ten years after 1778, when he 
was called to the Bar ; he has seen Mr 
O’Brien lately, and he owed it to Mr 
OTBnen to say, he once had a difference 
with him, and that on that occasion he 
7 behaved as a man of honour ; that in- 
creased his repute, in his Lordship's 
opinion. 

Sir James Mackintosh knew Mr O'- 
Brien from about 1791 to 1894 * since 
that time his acquaintance was not as 


great with him as before $ since 181 2 
he has net seen him often { from what 
he knew of Mr O'Brien, mostbcrtSJU- 
ly he should*oot think huq likely to 
write a hbel on Mr Fox. 

At twenty minuses before nine, the 
Lord Chief Justice proceeded to reca- 
pitulate the evidence, and stated to the 
Jury, as his opinion, that no distinct 
evidence of participation in the guilty 
designs of Franklin or Fletcher was 
traced to Mr O’Brien* 

The Jury consulted about five mi- 
nutes, and, without leaving the box, 
pronounced a verdict of Not Guilty. 


Proceedings before the Lord 
Mayor, relative to the CON- 
STITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Mansion-House, June 18, 

Mr ShenfPParkms presented an in- 
formation from Joseph Tyler, book- 
seller, Wych Street, <againsf*whom a 
bill preferred by the Association had 
been thrown out by the Grand Jury) 
against Charles Murray, as member of 
an Association of an illegal nature, 
coming under the Act for the more 
effectual suppression of societies, esta- 
blished for seditious and treasonable 
purposes, and for preventing treason- 
able and seditious practices. The Lord 
Mayor appointed a future day for de- 
ciding whether or not he would receive 
the information. 

June 27- 

* 

Mr Thackeray opened the case •up- 
on the part of the informant, by ob- 
serving, that he thought little more 
was necessary for*hmftmlo, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, than 
to callevidenca in support of the aver- 
ments ih the information* •*£he words 
‘of the Act, in his judgment, were so 
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sufficiently clear, as not to need a 
lengthened speech to shew their ap- 
plication to th * present defendant ; 
but, as certain objections might be 
meed as ter the Operation of the Act, 
and it might be contended to extend 
only to societies for a seditious or dis- 
loyal purpose, it would be proper he 
should make a few remarks, to shew 
that this Association was strictly with* 
in the operation of the statute. He 
disclaimed, far himself and his friend, 
Mr Parkins, all personal motives of 
hostility to tire defendant, or any of 
the members of the Association, many 
of whom he knew to be highly respect- 
able, and with some of whom he was 
bound by the ties of relationship. He 
declared himself equally hostile with 
the members of the Association to dis- 
loyalty and sedition, and considered no 
esrilfc more destructive to the peace and 
happiness of the community. His only 
object, and that of his friend, was to 
put a stop to the proceedings of an 
Association, which they cbnsidercti to 
be contrary to law. It might be ar- 
gued, that the societies, which it was 
the object of this statute to suppress 
were enumerated m the Act, and there- 
fore it would be absurd to endeavour 
to include, as under the operation of 
the Act, this Association, established 
for purpose 8 avowedly of a very differ- 
ent nature and tendency $ but he would 
contend, that it would have been very 
unwise m the legislature not to have 
foreseen, and they did foresee, that 
other * societies might be estabbshed 
with plausible names, and apparently 
with praiseworthy views, whose pro- 
ceedings it might be necessary to guard 
against or control, besides those enu- 
merated in the preamble of the Act. 
It ought not, therefore, to bemferred, 
that the wM6W object of the statute 
was set forth in the preamble ; that it 
never was so intended was clear, for, 
in fatmeftimes, acts Were passed^wkh- 
out any preamble at all In his opi- 


nion, the preamble of this Act ^ re * 
ference only to the first section** and 
that the enactments* were general, af- 
fecting all societies within the descrip- 
tive words of the Acl^ The only ex«^ 
ception he could discover, was in fa- 
vour of freemasons’ lodges^ but $yett 
m their case, the lodge must be regisn 
tered ; and would it be said, that So- 
ciety, with the great name of £ohl 
Wellington enrolled among its meny 
bers, ought not also to be registered? 
Did it not imply, that there was some- 
thing suspicious m its nature, although 
it had assumed a plausible designation ?' 
— The learned gentleman here quoted 
the address of the Association, and 
contended that it amounted to a decla- 
ration within the meaning of the Act. 
It announced the existence of the evil- 
and the remedy necessary to be appli- 
ed, and formed a combination far the 
purpose of suppressing and preventing 
the mischiefs complained of, hy nnU 
ting to oppose the seditious ; and aLq 
resolved upon a system of correspon- 
dence with thdse^ hving at a distance. 
The Society jof Quakera were indeed 
exempted jrpm the Act 5 hut, this 
would not exempt the Npble Duk§* 
unless he,, who never quakpd before 
should be madea Quaker, by his ap- 
prehensions of the penalties at this 
Act. The Association itself depje$ 
that it* 13 established for moral pur- 
poses; Societies for those purposes, 
they declare, are already established ; 
and if their object be really to put 
down libellous and indecent publica- 
tions, why, he would ask, have they 
not prosecuted on both sides f Why 
had they not prosecuted far libels 
against the Queen, and why had hot 
such caricatures met their vengeance ? 
One libeller of the Queen had, indeed*" 
been proceeded against, the Rev., Mr 
Blacow, but that was not the act of 
this Association. They sought out 
the* poor, starving bookseller, who 
might be ignorant of what he 6old, 
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* and compelled to ' the sale to procure 
an existence, while this libel, wipch 
W*s delivered froth the pdlpit, the yel- 
lowed to pfcs* unnoticed The learned 
.^gentleman then remarked on the sug- 
g&stkm to his Eordfihipjto appoint an 
assessor,' which deemed such an k- 
dttlL as* ought to have subjected the 
pe$©u making it to be committed. 
He wished only for a decision upon 
the legality of the Association, and 
therefore he called only for the mild- 
est ^penalty ; and concluded a speech 
pf about half an hour, by adjuring his 
Lordship, as he valued his public cha- 
racter, and as he would be answerable 
at a higher tribunal, to give that deci- 
sion which he believed to be the law of 
the land 

Mr Parkins was then called, and 
ewdrh. 

Previous to hid examination, Mr 
Adblphfis asked hftJTif he was to have 
any share in the penalty in case of con- 
viction; as it was now avowed that a 
penalty was sought for ?* 

Mr Parkins replfedj Certainly not'. 

Mr Parkfhs was tketi examined by 
Mr Thackerhy.-— Knew the Associa- 
tion ; they met at No $*New Bridge- 
street ; there was a brass plate, with 
the words “ Constitutional Associa- 
tion,” on the door ; 'saw a young man, 
whom he since knows to he Orton, 
at the door, who introduced him up 
stairs; saw the defendant, Sharp, there; 
asked him to give him the latest list of 
subscribers, which he did very polite- 
ly ; and also a copy of a circular let- 
ter, signed by himself, and a pamphlet. 
Being asked in what capacity he ap- 

e to Mr Sharp, and what induced 
:o ask for the list i 

7 ' Mr Adolphus objected, and some 
timd was spent in argument between 
the learned gentlemen — Mr Adolphus 
contending that the witness should fye 
confined to give his evidence only to 
what passed between the defendant 


and himself, and not as to his motives, 
or the character m which he apphed 
to Mr Sharp, which ^ivas so ruled bp 
his Lordship*.* Under this restriction; 
the evidence of Mr Parkin* went no 
farther, than as to the receipt of copies 
of the address of the Association^ with 
the list of subscribers annexed. 

On his cross-examination by Mb 
Adolphus, he said he had nevet at- 
tended any meeting of the Associa- 
tion ; did not go for the purpose of 
getting evidence for this information, 
but for general information ; did not 
redolleet whether or not he had appli- 
ed to the Lord Mayor before he saw 
Mr Sharp, but rather thought he had * 
never told Sharp he thought the As- 
sociation a good one. * 

The primed address of the Associa- 
tion was then put m as evidence, and 
certain parts of it read, particularly 
the name of Mr Sharp, as honorary se- 
cretary, and again in the list of sub- 
scribers, and the declaratory resolu- 
tions. 

Mr Shelton, the clerk of the peace 
for the city of London, proved that 
the Association was not registered at 
his office. Not one society, except the 
freemasons’, had been registered with 
him under the Act in question. 

Mr Adolphus read from his brief a 
list of about twenty public societies 
of different descriptions, none of which, 
Mr Shelton said, were registered. This 
closed the ca3e for the informant. 

Mr Adolphus now said, that he waa 
glad the time had come for him to an- 
swer the attack which had been made 
on an Association, with which some of 
the highest and most illustrious indi- 
viduals in the land were connected j 
brought forward, too, for the purpose 
of disgracing them, in the shape of a 
proceeding by an fcifoflttgt. But t^ose 
who built their present safety and fu- 
ture renown sn the suppression of a 
Constitutional Assomation^fOrmed of 
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such individuals, would, he trusted, be 
disappointed in this their desperate at- 
tempt If, however, the object of this 
attack was to descant in 4 terms of ob- 
loquy and reproach on the illustrious 
individuals who supported this Asso- 
ciation, the object had certainly been 
attained, and that too without any 
danger of retaliation. It was easy to 
throw stones at such individuals, whose 
exalted rank and station afforded many 
points of contact ; whilst the assail- 
ants, from their insignificance, were 
only to be found, on looking for them, 
in impervious holes and inscrutable 
corners He would not waste the time 
of his Lordship, by replying to such 
trash as roses smelling sweetly under 
whatever name, and the Other shabby 
and threadbare quotations that had 
been made use of, nor the sneers that 
had been attempted to be thrown up- 
on the Association. Had it been the 
real intention of the prosecutors, or 
the informers, to put an end to this 
society, or had that alone been their 
object, they should not have seen it 
attempted to be accomplished by a 

f roceeding before a Justice of the 
’eace ; (he 6poke it in no disrespect, 
for it was m that character that his 
Lordship appeared on the informa- 
tion,) but they would have seen a 
jury of honest men impanelled, and 
the matter fairly tried before the sages 
of the law It would have been put 
in the hands of lawyers, men ox prac- 
tice and of established weight. It 
would not have been left to be sup- 
ported by the flippant assertions of 
one, whom he had never seen or heard 
of either m a Court of Justice or else- 
where He (Mr Adolphus j was sur- 
prised at the hardihood with which 
they had on this occasion ventured 
charges acf utterly destitute of evi- 
dence or truth. Not one word had been 
given in evidence to prO^p the existence 
of any faceting -whatever, of any com- 


bination, or of the “ unlawful, treason- 
able, or seditious purposes” of the As- 
sociation The witness had seen Mr 
Sharp in a room, but Mr Sharp did 
not form any meeting He admitted 
the correctness of the Observation, that 
an illegal society was not the less ille- 
gal, because the Duke of Wellington 
belonged to it The law viewed all 
with an equal eye $ and the pQot*man 
of the pot-house, who became a mem- 
ber of his benefit club, had equal Jfa- 
vantages with the most llluetrfous 
But he would guard himself from ad- 
mitting, that attacks ought to be suf- 
fered with impunity upon those on 
whom a stain was a wound, and disho- 
nour not to be endured, ^whilst those 
who assailed were beneath reproach. 
His Lordship had been told most hap- 
pily, that his decision would make the 
Duke of Wellington quake r He con- 
gratulated themrwn the excellent of 
the pun, which was well worthy of the 
quarter from which it came ; but he 
could not think that the bar was so 
low, that any member of it could be 
father of it He would tell them the 
origin of the joke : During the French 
Revolution, at a Jacobin club,Mar£t, 
a celebrated reformer of those days, 
mentioned to the club, “ I waited on 
Dumourier, and when I entered the 
100 m Dumourier trembled ” — <c Du- 
mouner tremble 1 ” said some one pre- 
sent, ” Dumourier would not tremble 
at the sight of 10,000 such fellows as 
youl” — ir The Duke of Wellington 
quake 1” said the learned counsel, m a 
tone of ineffable contempt, “ he would 
tell them, that neither their words noi 
their blows would reduce him to that, 
although it was part of the system to 
throw dirt at men of exalted rank, to 
render their situations less tenable/* 
As to the allusion which had been 
paade to his having recommended an 
assessor, he must say that he did it as 
a mere matter of suggestion, and with 
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all that genuine and Bincere respect 
which he paid to every civil officer, 
before whom he had the honour to ap- 
pear He was one who thought re- 
ject to the magistracy the first duty 
of the subject. The ** class*' was al- 
ways respectable, and respect ought to 
be paid to it, although the individual 
migfrt be.unworthy of it ; and he dis- 
played bad taste, if not bad sense, who 
could pensure a “ class and he (Mr 
Acftdphus) would not follow any ex- 
ample set him that way by any per- 
sons, however high their stations might 
be The learned gentleman then ad- 
verted to the statute under which the 
proceedings had been instituted, and 
asked whether any evidence had been 
given, to shew that the objecis of the 
Association were as bad been descri- 
bed ? If this society, m defiance of the 
obloquy cast upon 4 its members, and 
the machinations set on foot against 
them, proceeded with firmness to re- 
press that blasphemy with which we 
were inundated — if, in defiance of pla- 
cards and paragraphs, thfy dragged to 
light and punishment those whose trade 
was to blaspheme, from the God who 
made us, to the meanest officer of so- 
ciety, in Buch a cause, and with such 
objects, he thought that the society 
deserved the support of all good and 
honest men. Want of confidence, de- 
spair in the attack that had been made 
upon this society after so much prepa- 
ration, so many consultations and meet- 
ings, was visible m every feature. They 
appeared tremblingly alive to the ob- 
jections that would be made to it, and 
they had carefully recapitulated them. 
But* he would proceed to remark on 
the facts set out in the information, 
Tud the shabby and desperate attempts 
that had been made at proof, after he 
should have made some observations 
on the origin of the Act. It would be 
recollected, that this Act was passed 
m the year 99, a jear memorable for 


the situation m which the country was 
placed At that time, societies were 
Formed by tlu^ee who wished to bring 
about a revolution m this country, in 
which only a portion of the members 
were permitted to bfe acquainted with 
the general management ; these were 
controlled by others, and those in their 
turn by an executive directory, (m the 
manner of the Executive Directory, 
which was then the form of govern- 
ment m France), having a director who 
governed the whole, but who was kept 
out of sight. It was against societies 
of thiB nature, having the character and 
intention of hostility to the established 
institutions of, the country, that this 
Act was directed $ and at that time, 
it having been shewn by the Abbe 
Barruel in Fiance, and by another 
person in England, that, under the 
name of freemasons* lodges, societies 
of this nature were held for the pur- 
poses above-mentioned ; they were 
therefore obliged by the Act, to re- 
gister their declarations. As to the 
societies for charitable purposes, they 
were lawful before, and were never 
made unlawful by any thing that had 
been done since The society was 
charged m the information with being 
an unlawful combination and confede- 
racy. He then took a view of the his- 
tory of the Act, and quoted the pre- 
amble, to shew the nature and descrip- 
tion of societies intended to be sup- 
pressed, which were clearly designa- 
ted, while the objects of the present 
Association were entirely opposite 
He denied that the address of the As- 
sociation could be construed into a de- 
claration undei the Act, and reman- 
ed thSit the word ic test" was omitted 
m the information, because it was 
known thtft there yras go test subscri- 
bed or assented to He instanced Vie 
case of a society, which Should be 
formed for the eftihouragemofttjif home 
manufectures, the members of which 
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should assent to a declaration to dme 
together, and to have a ball, where 
every one must appear m f the manufac- 
ture of the country T&is would be a 
declaration not required by law $ but 
would any one venture to say, that this 
was an lUegal combination } This con- 
struction would equally affect number- 
less valuable societies and institutions ; 
and let it be remembered, that this ob- 
ject was now avowed, as the learned 
gentleman had contended, that let their 
intents be wicked or charitable, they 
were all equally within the meaning of 
the Act. Thus he might claim an ac- 
quittal, on the high ground of the 
principles of the Association, and a 
denial that any test existed among 
them ; but there waa not even a tittle 
of evidence in support of the facts set 
forth in the information. The exist- 
ence of the Association had not been 
prtoved* No evidence had been given 
that they had ever met. Mr Parkins 
had seen only Mr Sharp alone m a 
room, and solitude and society he had 
always understood were direct oppo- 
sites, No proof had been adduced but 
the list of subscribers % and persons 


might be subscribers, and yet net 
members. Even in the list Mr Sharp 
was set down as secretary* and st sel- 
dom happened that the secretary was a 
member of a society ; pobody thought 
that the Clerk of the House of Com* 
mans was therefore a member ; the 
very printed address had not beenpro- 
ved to have been issued by the <^cie- 
ty ; the manuscript should have been 
produced, and evidence brought for- 
ward, tracing it tothedefendant.— -'[The 
learned gentleman concluded, by re- 
peating that he had a right to claim a 
decision m his favour, upon the high 
ground that the Association was not 
within the meaning of the Act ; but 
even if that should fail him, upon the 
total absence of evidence to prove the 
facts stated in the information. 

The Lord Mayor consulted for a 
few minutes with Mr Newman, when 
the latter gave the decision, that his 
Lordship thought there was not evi- 
dence before bun to induce him to pro- 
flounce the Association an illegal com- 
bination, and therefore he dismissed 
the information. 


TRIALS FOR LIBEL. 


Thos. Flindell for libel against 
the Queen. 

Exeter Amass. 

Guildhall , March 19. 4 

The itifrriration charged the de- 
fendant with having pUbhshfed a scan* 
dalous and malicious libel against the 
Queen, .critauied m the Wcstern'Lu* 
nunary of July rt, 1820, m the follow- 
ing words “ Shall a woman, who is 


as notoriously devoted to Bacchus at to 
Venus— -shall such an one as would, if 
found on our pavement, be committed 
to Bridewell and whipped, be hdd Up 
m the light of suffering innocence, and 
enthroned in our hearts on the pro- 
stration of our boasted principles 
Mr Sergeant Pell briefly stated the 
case for the Crown. The words se- 
lected by his Majesty’s Attorney-Ge- 
neral as the subject of thisinfontiation, 
were embodted in a dissertation of iuuch. 
greater length, which it was right the 
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Jury Itfhpuld tieaf^-THere the Learn- 
ed Sergeant read the article in the 
Western I jumnaty of JulyH,tn which 
the Libel tfas contained ^ This; he 
said, was the paper on which the Jury, 
under the obligation of their sacred 
oaths, would have to pronounce ; and 
unless sotnfe species of proof, some line 
of au^uvheotw ith which he was wholly 
Unacquainted, should be adopted for 
the defence, he was sure they would be 
bound'to consider it, as he himself did, 
a foil, scandalous, and malicious libel. 
* Proof of publication was then addu- 
ced, and Mr Sergeant Pell 6aid this 
was his case 

Mr Coleridge rose for the defendant. 
If in his conscience he went along with 
the _Learned Counsel for the prosecu- 
tion^ as to the character of the alleged 
libel, and the probable result of the 
case, he would not waste the time of 
the Jury, or that of his Lordship, by 
yrftother word, but would reserve his 
arguments for a future 'opportunity* 
However the prospect of being enga- 
ged in this case might have been flat- 
tering to him, as he approached it, the 
nearer view was alarming. It needed 
no* the 'disparity that existed between 
himself and the Counsel for the Crown, 
to clothe this case with disadvantages 
to the defendant ; for the information 
charged hup with having published a 
foul, slanderous, and maaicsotis libel i 
and such a charge was inferior only to 
those that affected the lives and pro- 
perty of individuals, because it attack- 
ed the reputation. And against whom 
was the defendant charged to have 
pubhshed thia libel ? Against a woman 
who/>f all others was m a situation on- 
tided to commiseration — an indnadual 
of Jexaltcd rank, the Queen of this 
imghty empire. He would not justify 
the passage which formed the ground 
of this information*— it was an intem- 
perate sentence ; and if the defendant 
would have had him justify it, he must 
have sought another advocate. The 


evidence of crime, however, rested on 
the intention of a party; and if ins 
could shew them, from a tram o&cutf 
cumstances, that Mr FlmddLhad no 
malicious intent, he would be entitled 
to their verdict. In doing this ho 
should be compelled to enter into a 
painful detail or particulars* which he 
deeplydeplored should ever have taken' 
place, and which he wished could be 
forgotten.— The Learned Counsel, af- 
ter disclaiming the influence of any 
personal feelings, proceeded to narrate 
the circumstances that preceded the 
late trial of her Majesty. He particu- 
larly dwelt on the Report of the House 
of Lords, whichcast a reflection on the 
Queen’s character, ten thousand times 
more serious than any thing the de- 
fendant had said ; and a bill was brought 
into Parliament, that, for the charges 
it contained, out-heroded Herod. The 
libel, in comparison with it, was unlk 
and water. Was Mr Fluukll to take 
no notice of this ? Was he to be the 
only one to remain unmoved on the 
subject ? But he should wrong his 
cause if he stopped here. It was gtf 
nerally thought that those who favou& 
ed the Queen's cause were connected 
on other political points ; and it was 
Mr FhndelPs intention to oppose them; 
an Injury to the person of the Queen 
was not his intention j he thought on- 
ly of tbe idol whom the party nad set 
Up ; for m the same breath as he makes 
tne accusation against her Majesty, he 
tells you, that her answers to 
see were written by the same peradns as 
the addresses themselves. He should 
not, however, be dealing candidly, if he 
did not admit, that the line of defence 
he was pursuing did not cover the 
whole of the alleged libel $ yet, if the 
Jury foudd that thf s^e^ce* thpugh 
intemperate, m* not written in 
apint, they vfouldgive a vjerdici in his 
favour. He had brought tlUyn^tler to 
a balance; of evidence-^uoofe fide they 
had the bare proof of publication, on 
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eh4 other a thousand facts of extern!- 
talon. If thgewdence appeared to them 
«6 belauded* that their tpjnds wavered* 
they should acquit ; for the still small 
voice Of tnetfey wa<? of more avail than 
the tohd&t tones bf justice. Could ei- 
ther of the Jury go home and say, * I 
ha tedon signed an honest, industrious 
man, the father of twelve children, to 
tfpnaon, although the reasons in bis fa- 
tour raised a doubt in my mind whe* 
ther hiS error was the effect of intern- 
pertfnedorguite^ The LearnedC oun - 
Bel concluded by saying, he knew of no 
occurrence more heart-rending to an 
honest Juror, than the reflection that 
he had given an inconsiderate verdict. 
J Mr Sergeant Pell rose to reply He 
cotih$ not conceive how the Jury were 
to consider the defendant thtMnoocent 
fft&tirepresented by his Learned friend, 
fti the very time when the defendant 
pfrblilfhed this paper, the Queen of 
England was, according to his Learn- 
ed Friend's statement, in a situation 
that ought to have excited the greatest 
commiseration ; this was a broad ad- 
mission of his Learned Friend, but it 
%a is nothing more than the truth. On 
that "day, when her Majesty was eur* 
rbunded by dangers that almost reach- 
ed her life, the, defendant bad descri- 
bed her as abandoned to the utmost 
profligacy, a fit inmate for a prison, 
iihKl deserving of a degrading punish- 
ment, inflicted only on the most noto- 
Horn Crmnnala His Learned Friend 


o&htsthrane, elided byfwS FHhrf^cwM 
cd, had made representations of the 
nature alluded to, every subject m the 
kingdom hid a right to do the samei 
Thu was sacred ground— *tt was nos 
far him to caff in question the motives 
Of such high authority* or tQvmptign 
the wisdom of his councils^ *Yet Mi* 
Flindell had gone far beyond -even 
that description# Good God \ was it 
m England, a country where a charge 
was not considered as implication of 
guilt, that a person charged with a 
crime should be prejudged just on the 
eve of being called up for trial ? Was 
that justice ? — was that according to 
the spirit of the Constitution under 
which we live £ What would this in- 
nocent ipan— this father of a numerous 
family say, if one of his children were 
about to be charged with a crime be- 
fore a tribunal of his country, which 
God forbid— what would he say of that 
man, the justice of his mind, or the ho- 
nour of his feelings, who should at* 
tempt to corrupt the source of justice, 
end poison the minds of those who may 
be called on to pronounce on hiB guilt 
or innocence I The liberty of the press* 
in valuables ft was, had unfortunately 
gone beyond what may be termed its 
legitimate bounds. God forbid he 
should ever live to site the day when its 
power should be cramped beyond, a ne- 
cessary restriction— he would rather 
see it licentious than dead. It could 
not be ascertained where its limits bet 


hSd sidNtted it was a coarse publics- gan, or where they ended— a British 
Hon, that effected no credit on the Jury were its guardians, and would 
tfettfe of Mf^FbftdeiL He agreed with best protect this invaluable blessing by 
Ms Ldamed FWend» that ft was at restraining itwhed it degenerated^into 
fc&ame, as tffibe&l a fttiteftce as Was licentiousness $ for where there was li- 
W put forth from the pitas; but, centiousnese there wascrime. Hewotald 
thodgh vulghf, it was not feta maltg- call their attention to the strongman* 
uSuit; though jthe yveapoh^are rough, guage of the libel, mid leavelt wfttf the 
tht%ouiid%£[ieted by xt^tflduot be Jury to say, if it were not of tfce^fodb 
l&s deadly’ His Learbed Friend had infamous, and malicious description 
icotnmcns&d bn a circumstance whkfchfe charged m the information^* A ww* 
edfifetaed be beard with some*degree rttau fcanOtoHouslydevoted to Bacctei 
of surprise— that because the King up- as to Venus/' 1 1 was Mso — he Would 
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uoufidefttly «i#m it to be an unfouftd* 
ed and scandalous libel. He did not 
find in an y of the charges which had 
been brought agamBt her Majesty, that 
the was <* notoriously devoted to Bac- 
chus /’ he had, indeed, heard the fil- 
thy whisperings that were abroad, but 
he treated them as they deserved. 
u Shall such an one as would, if found 
On our, pavement, be committed to 
Bridewell and whipped, be held up m 
the light of suffering innocence ?” 
Thefe was a coarseness here — a degree 
of personal bitterness that did no cre- 
dit to the heart of any man. The con- 
trasting her Majesty with her daugh- 
ter, in the same paper, also went be- 
yond any thmgof human guilt he had 
eyer heard The Learned gergeant 
made some further observations on the 
libel, and concluded with enforcing 
upon the Jury to find the defendant 
Guilty. 

\ The Judge, m his address to the Ju- 
ry, principally directed their attention 
to the injustice of prejudicing the pub- 
lic mind against a person charged with 
an offence The offence of the defend- 
ant was precisely of this description, 
and it was his duty unequivocally to 
state, that he considered it a libel. 

The Jury deliberated a few minutes, 
and returned a verdict of Guilty, but 
Strongly and unanimously recommend- 
ed the defendant to the clemency and 
consideration of the Crown. The Judge 
said, he Would take care that their re- 
commendation should be made known 
in the proper quarter* 

Court of Ring’s Bench, May SB. 

The Solicitor-General moved for 
judgment upon Thomas Fhndell* 

i defendant put 10 a long affida- 
vit, stating that he was fifty-four years 
of age, that he had twelve children* 
nine of whom were dependent upon 
htm for support, and that if he waB ita- 

VOX.* XIV. TAIL'S IU 


prisoned for any length of tbm at * 
place distantfrom that where he carried 
on his busing, it would be ruinous to 
himself and family. 

He then addressed the Court in mis 
ttgation of punishment, while the Sot 
licitor-General spoke in aggravation* 

Mr J ttltice Bayley pronounced judg- 
ment. He said, that the defendant had 
been found guilty of what was truly 
described as being a foul and infamous 
libel upon her Majesty the Queen— a 
libel too, which was published at a pe* 
nod well calculated to aggravate the 
character of the offence. It was at a 
time when a Committee of the House 
of Lords had recommended an inquiry 
into certain conduct imputed to her 
Majesty ; the defendant sa*d, that, as a 
public journalist, he felt authorised by 
the report to publish the libel in ques- 
tion ; but he should have known that 
inquiry was not m itself identified With 
guilt — he should have known, that 
when a form of proceeding, m further- 
ance of that Report, was ordered by 
the House of Lords, where witnesses 
were to be seen, examined, and their 
testimony sifted, it was his bounden 
duty to have abstained from crimina- 
tory remarks upon her Majesty, Until 
the result of a constitutional investi- 
gation had decided upon the caSc. 
There was nothing mofe important to 
the due administration of justice, than 
that the party whose conduct was m~ 
pugned, should go unprejudiced before 
a constitutional tribunal. It was the 
wisest and most leading maxim tff the 
laws of this kingdom, that a person 
should be presumed innocent until the 
contrary appeared in due course of 
law. The defendant had not only d&~ 
regarded this maxim of law, winch it 
ought to have beqn his first duty to 
have obeyed, but had added Otjmt 
charges against her Majesty, which 
were ^properly designated m tpetndlct- 
ment as being calculated to defame and 
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pitander the character of her Majesty, 
the Queen. The defendant had said, 
that he bad uniformly .supported the 
reigning family upon the throne , he 
should have recollected that her Ma- 
jesty was the consort of the Kitig who 
sat <*n that throne, and that she was 
nearly allied to the royal family for 
which he professed so devoted an at- 
tachment. The Learned Judge m con- 
clusion said, that the Court had taken 
seriously into its consideration the very 
atrong recommendation of the Jury, 
who must have known the defendant's 
character in his Neighbourhood, and 
that that recommendation had materi- 
ally weighed with them m pronouncing 
their judgment, which was — that the 
defendant should be imprisoned m the 
county gaol of Devon, at Exeter, for 
the«pace of eight calendar months, and 
that at the expiration of that terfn he 
should give sureties to keep the peace 
for three years, himself m 500/ and 
two sufficient sureties in 2501. each. 


The Rev Richard Blacow, for 
Libel on the Queen 

Lancaster j4ssizc&, Friday , Sept . 14» 

Mr Tindall stated the pleadings. This 
was an indictment against tne Rev. 
Richard Blacow, foi a scandalous and 
malicious libel against the late Queen 
The first count charged, that he had 
composed and pleached the words 
charged as libellous ; the second count 
charged that he had composed and 
published the words m a pamphlet, en- 
titled** The Substance of a Discourse,” 
&c. $ the third count charged, that he 
had composed and published the words 
set forth in tKe indictment The de- 
fendant pleaded Not Guilty, upon 
which issue was joined » 

Mr Brougham —May it please your 
Lordship* Gentlemen of the Jury, — 


It is my pinfol duty fo ky before 
the particulars of this Case, and it*ifr 
yours to try it $ and my part shall bd 
performed m a very short time indeed, 
for I have little, it any thitig, more Jd 
do, than merely to ‘read — wnat I, wilt 
not characterise by words of my ovtfri, 
but what I will leave to yob, and may 
leave to every man whose mind ;s not 
perverted, to affix a proper description 
of I read to you w hat the defendant 
composed and printed You have heard 
from my learned friend,— and if you 
have any doubt, it will soon be rema 
ved, — to whom the following passage 
applies. Of the Queen it is that the 
passage is written and printed — 

«* The term c cowardly^ which they 
have nqw laid to my charge, J think 
*you will do me the justice to say, does 
not belong to me ; that feeling was 
never an inmate of my bosom , neither ' r 
when the Jacobins raged around us f 
with all their fury ; noi in the present 
day of radical uproar and deluMoh. 
The latter, indeed, it must be allowed, 
have one feature about them even more 
hideous and disgusting than the Jaco- 
bins themselves They fell down aud 
worshipped the Goddess of Rcaso», a 
most respectable and decent sort of 
being n 

And you know, Gentletnen, that 
she was a common prostitute taken 
from the stews of Paris 

•• A most respectable and decent 
sort of being, compared ivith that 
which the radicals have set up aB the 
idol of their worship. They have ele- 
vated the Goddess of Lust on the pe- 
destal of Shame, an object of all others 
the most congenial to their taster the 
most deserving of their homage, the 
most worthy of their adoration fiS- 
ter exhibiting her claims to thfiTT fa- 
vour in two distant quarters of the r 
globe, after compassing sea and land ' 
with her guilty paramour, to gratify to 
the full her impure desires, and 
polluting Che holy scprfchreitself wM!fP 
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her present, to which she w^a carried 
in mock majesty astride upon an ass, 
«he returned to this hallowed soil so 
hardened in sin, so bronzed with in- 
ferny, so callous to every feeling of de- 
oplpy or of shame, as to go on Sun- 
day laat"-T- 

flere,, gentlemen, the^Rev. Preacher 
alluded, not to the public procession to 
St Patti's to return thanks, or to other 
processions, which might, partly at 
least, be considered as political, but to 
her l«&e Majesty’s humble, unaffected, 
pious devotion in the church of Ham- 
mersmith. 

— “ to go on Sunday last, clothed in 
the mantle of adultery, to kneel down 
at the altar of that God who is * of 
• purer eyes than to behold iniquity,* 
whfTi i>ne ought rather to havfc stood 
barefoot m the aisle, covered with a 
^ sheet as white as * unsunned snow,’ do- 
ling penance for her sins. Till this had, 
?been done, I would never have defiled 
Ay hands by placing the sacred sym- 
bols in hers . and this she would have 
beep compelled to do n those good old 
days when church discipline was in its 
pristine vigour and activity.” 

(gentlemen, the author of this libel 
is a minister of the gospel. The libel 
is a sermon ; — the act of publication 
was preaching the place was his 
church ; — the day was the sabbath ; — 
the audience was his congregation Far 
be it from me to treat lightly that of- 
fice of which he wears the outward 
vestments, and which he by his conduct 
profanes A pious, humble, inoffen- 
sive, charitable minister of the gospel 
of peace, is duly entitled to the tribute * 
of affection and respect which is ever 
cheerfbUy bestowed. But I know no 
title to our affection or veneration 
whjtfua possessed by a meddling, in- 
triguing, turbulent priest, even when 
he chooses to separate his sacred office 
from his profane acts ; but far less 
wh$p he mixes up both together — . 
when he refrains not from entering the 


sanctuary with calumny— when beopt*. 
only invades the sacred circle of 
mestic life with the torch of slapdfetyt 
but enters the* hallowed threshold of 
the temple, and casts it flaming on the, 
altar*— when he pollutes with rankvCta* 
lumnies the air which he especially 
bound to preserve holy and pure-**, 
when he makes the worship of God thd 
means of injuring his neighbour, and 
polluting the flock committed to his 
care Of the defendant’s motives I say 
nothing. X care not what they were ; 
for innocent they could not be. I care 
not whether he wished to pay court to 
some patron, to look up to the bounty 
of power, or whether it was mere mis- 
chief and wickedness, or whether it 
was a union of interest with spite. But 
be Ins motives of a darker or lighter 
shade, innocent they cannot havebeen^' 
and unless the passage I have read pro* 
ceeded from mnocency, it would be a 
libel on you to doubt that you wiH 
find it a libel Of the illustrious and 
unfortunate individual who was the ob- 
ject of this attack, I forbear to speak. 
She rs now removed from such low 
strife, and there is an end, with respect 
to her, of, I cannot say, chequered, for 
her life was one continued course of 
injustice, oppression, and animosity* 
from all who either held or looked up 
to— all who either possessed or court- 
ed, emolument and aggrandizement 
but the grave has closed over her un«** 
relenting persecutions Unrelenting I 
may well call them, for they have not, 
spared he? ashes. The evil passions 
which beset her steps m life have not 
ceased to pursue her memory, and with 
a resentment more implacable 4han 
death But it is yours to vindicate the* 
insulted laws of your country. If your 
verdict will have no effect on 'the dfc* ,>■ 
fendant, if he still gb on Imfepentjngv 
and unabashed, it will at least teach * 
Others or deter them from violating tho * 
decency of the law. • , * 

Mr Thomas Bui gland Johnston.*-* 
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H am a printer at Liverpool Mr Bla- 
^eow applied to me for printing of his 
■r sermon. That was the sermon now 
handed to me* During the time the 
4 pnnttng was going on I saw him re- 
» !j>eatedlyv I delivered to him the proof- 

* sheets. I hare one m my custody. It 
Contains a few marks made by him. 

The word** 4 crisis” mattered to w junc- 
ture M It was delivered back with that 

• alteration to me by Mr BUcow. * The 
i sermon was afterwards panted by me. 

Mr Blacow paid me for the printing. 

By Mr Blacow.— Ido not know tne 
instigators of this prosecution. I don’t 
know at whose expeace it is earned on. 
I know Mr Brougham. He offered 
himself a candidate for Liverpool some 
, years ago. 

Mr Justice' Holroyd —What has 
^dhsfc to do with your defence ? 

*Mr Blacow — I wish to Bhew that 
K Mr Brougham is connected with those 
in Liverpool who instigated the pro- 
secution 

Mr Justice Holroyd. — That is im- 
material. 

Mr Blacow bowed with great sub- 
mission, and said he would do nothing 
which his lordship thought irregular. 

Cross-examination continued —Mr 
Brougham is a member of the Concen- 
ana Society I know Egerton Smith, 
the editor of the Liverpool Mercury 9 
perfectly well I have known him nine 
or ten years His character and prin- 
ciples are perfectly well known to me. 

Mr Justice Holroyd.— That can 
have nothing to do with yopr defence. 

Mr Blacow.— My lord, I wish to 
t chow the spirit of the party in Liver- 
pool, with whom Mr Brougham is 
'Connected. 

Mr Justice Holroyd.— If I allowed 
you to go into such inquiries, I should 
, be guilt f of perverting justice. 

Mr Blacow.— -My lord, I shall ask 
nothing which your lordship shall 
‘ thmk^regular or improper 

Cfms-exaimnation continued*-. When 


I ww engaged in printing theoemon , 
you undoubtedly had freqtient conver- 
sations with tne respecting its 1 princi- 
ples and tendency. r^-Theiubstarice of 
your motives, as you sffeted them, was 
to expose the views ot the whiga and 
radicals. You never shewed harness 
or hostility towards theQueen oiv these 
occasions. You often expressed your 
regret that she had connected' herself 
with a desperate faction in the state. 
You often lamented the danger to 
which the country was exposed from 
the intrigues of that faction and tjie 
dread of its consequences There was 
a procession in Liverpool a few days 
before your sermon was preached, m 
honour of what was called the Queen’s 
triumphant acquittal. I was not near 
the procession. I cannot testify Whe- 
ther there was confuBion and uproar m 
consequence. 

Mr Blacow — It is my desire that' 
the whole sermon should be read. T 
don’t wish the notes, except perhaps 
one note. 

Mr Brougham — If the whole ser- 
mon be read, I shall insist upon the 
notes being read. , » * 

Mr Justice IIoli oyd— Do you wish 
the whole discourse to be read, as bear- 
ing upon the charge against you, and 
material for your defence l 

Mr Blacow.— Yes, that is my de- 
sire 

Mr Cross here read the sermon, con- 
sisting of thirty pages. In one page 
were the two following notes •— 

€i (Note to * guilty paramour ') — See 
Juvenal’s account, m bis 6th satire, of 
' flippiah’s journeyings in the self-same re- 
gion of the world, by sea and land,* with 
her paramour Sergius. But such parallels, 
it should seem, however opposite or strik- 
ing, are not to be adduced, while tfjte ad- 
vocates of f injured mnofcence^tttiS * un- 
sullied purity* feel no scruple wlfafetfVer m 
holding up to public execration, m the 
very antitype of Nero himself, one, whose 
forbearance and generosity of character— 
whose great, noble, and truly magnam- 
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mousquahUeS, place him in the very first 
rank of Fnnees, who have adorned and 
dignified their exalted stations , and who, 
ever since "the iceptre of power was lodg- 
ed in his hands, has swayed it with so 
iquch honour tohimsolf, such glory to his 
country, and such inestimable advantage 
to those who have the happiness to live 
under his mild and auspicious rulq and 
government/' 

u (Note to 11 Mock-Majesty astride upon an 
ass’) — 

4( Ertter Jerusalem on an ass, 

Then on the stage act Columbine ; 

Attend with Bcrgami at mast, 

• Then to £>t Paul's — oh I Caroline ? ! p * 

Mr Cross got through the printed 
sermon m about an hour's time. 

Mr Blacow next read a speech in 
manuscript, which occupied qbout two 
Hours and a half. The Jury having 
heard the whole of that discourse, he 
would now proceed to state his mo- 
tives, and then he would conclude with 
^ some reflections. He entered on this 
Subject with great reluctance, owing 
to an event 60 awful and Budden as the 
Queen's death That event ought to 
'havet hushed all angry feelings. But 
Mr Brougham was the first to disturb 
hi*r ashes Alas, alas » On that party 
death made no impression. The malig* 
nant feelings which were brooding m 
their hearts vegetated in their breasts, 
even beneath the cypress. The hydra 
of faction had reared its terrific head 
on the day of her funeral. That dis* 
closed the unparalleled malignity and 
atrocity of the designs they had enter- 
tained, Her Counsel were determined 
to carry their vindictive feelings be- 
yond the tomb- Her mantle was on 
thqir heads, and they were endeavour- 
ing to raise trophies on her tomb. 
This was a posthumous effort of their 
•mahqe; nothing but the lowest and 
malignant feelings of revenge 
v $Qutd have drawn tym into this Court. 
(Blasphemy and sedition had raised 
' themselves beneath her banner ; trea- 
»* Writtdf bad been distilled from htr 


penEPrevioudy to Her trial? he had al- 
ways felt the warmest interest m her 
favour, and supposed that it was only 
levitieB and! ‘indiscretions that wore 
brought to the country with velo- 
cipede celerity on* the wings Offfht 
wind. Favoured as she had heed by 
the late King, and widowed as she had 
been from the first years She was in this 
country, he had felt great interest in 
her. He felt for her perhaps with 

fesaional champions. But when the 
foul, filthy, and abominable charges 
against her were established— 

Mr Brougham. — I should not wish 
unnecessarily to interfere, and I have 
6 tayed long before I offered any inter* 
ruption ; but surely this is not to be 
endured. 

Mr Justice Holroyd. — No eridbhee 
would be admitted of what you assert, 
if you could produce it ; and wo must 
not, therefore, hear assertions resorted 
to. 


Mr Blacow.— When the foul and 
filthy- - - 

Mr Brougham— He is just repeat- 
ing the very terms 

Mr Justice Holroyd — No, any you 
must not use such language I ana 
sorry to interrupt you on your de- 
fence, but I cannot m law hear such 
assertions. 

Mr Blacow.— Surely I may shew 

what my motrves were. 

’Mr Justice Holroyd.— You caftnot 
make assertions of guilt, when proof 
would Hot be admitted You ra^y state 
your own opinion and belief. 

Mr Blacow — ThiS is my opinion. 

Mr Justice Holroyd — Bfat f&U may 
not prove your opinion from hetospa- 
pert* or other sources. The law will 
not allow it. K - 

Mr Blaqowi— The highest .court of 
law tried the question, and grot a ver- 
dict. 

Me Justice Holroydi^-We'don’t le- 
gally know what was dorietWre, 
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^ Mr Blacow.— appeared the high* 
verdict that could be given. 

Mr Brougham.— *There was no ver- 
dict. 

Mr Blacoinr.-r^No ingenuity could 
pervert the evidence of her own wit- 
nesses ; and then hefelt indignation and 
diagvi^an place of pity and respect. 
Then there was a mock procession in 
the place he lived in The howling 
tempest desolated the land* Then, and 
nqt till then* it was that he took up 
his pen. Every man who had a spark 
of loyalty, a gram of religion, a par- 
ticle of affection for his country, was 
bound to arrest the progress of the de- 
solating storm. He was satisfied that 
it was Tus duty to bring all the ener- 
gies of the pulpit to bear upon it. Pat - 
ty politics were far beneath their no- 
ticeybut there were Christian politics 
which bad a strict claim on their at- 
tention. / Here the defendant quoted 
the several passages of Scripture that 
are usually applied to politics.) With 
all the systems of dissenters, disloyalty 
and disaffection were interwoven ; and 
if they were not checked, they would 
soon revive in an Oliverian dynasty — 
Having made these remarks, he would 
go on next to shew, that the symptoms 
which had preceded the French Revo- 
lution had begun to appear in thia 
country when he preached his sermon. 
** T^hen bad men conspire* good men 
must combine.” In their ranks he tpok 
his stand against the raging waves, and 
the bjoodrhounds, and (5000 other 
figurative horrors, ft was a cool and 
deliberate act he, did. He had yet to 
learn fhc head "and front of his offend- 
ing. He had supported the sacred 
shftld of protection, the banner of the 
Sovereign, against the standard of anar- 
chy, tumujt, and rebellion., If the mo- 
ral desolatidn ltyd nbt bpen turned by 
the pen, wheie would the diadem, 
where the stars of nobility, where the 
mitres hjJ^bewJ The, democratic 
mob* under the many-headed monster* 


the piaje^y of the people, woul^ havf 
triumphed. M Thank God, who gave 
me courage to do my duty m afflic- 
tion,” &c.f quoting the fine peroration 
of Burke to the electprs of Bristol), 

** this will be my consolation*’ It 
they would lend an ear tq the faction 
which brought him there, to the adn 
vocate who had had the audacity fo 
threaten the Peers— 

Mr Justice Holroyd — That is quite 
irregular. 

Mr Blacow. — It was so reported m 
the newspapers 

Mr Brougham —If it was, it was 
most falsely reported , but it never 
was so reported. 

MrBlacow — It was not contradicted ; 
and it was on the lips of every radical, 

Mr Justice Holroyd. — You caqpot 
assume it as a fact. 

Mr Blacqw next spoke of 11 such rep- 
tiles, as Wood and Waithman, who had 
talent only to weigh a drug or meat- j 
suie a yard of tape — regular traders 1*/ 
guile and deception." 

Mr Justice Holroyd. — If you go on 
so, I must stop you. 

Mr Blacow. — Then I cannot go on- 

Mr Justice Holroyd.-— No sknd^a 
are to be repeated here 

Mr Blacow — public men ? 

Mr Justice Holroyd —Not on ano- 
ther transaction 

Mr Blacow then said, Mr Brougham 
had been guilty of a moral degradation, 
which he hoped would never again be 
seen at the bar. But the good and 
great old Chancellor nobly replied to 
him, « Fiat ju&titm mat cesium /' he 
was like a venerable oak « his native 
soil* Mr Bropgham had^endeavoyred 
to intimidate by his threats, when ha 
could not cajole by his sophistry. 
That was the practice of his ferppiDgf ^ 
school. He borrowed the word fQsfln 
Mr Creevey, of Whig-radical 
rjety— for Liverpool had the 
of giving that statesman birth*, (This 
Reverend ^Defendant again plunged in- . 
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• to tl\e vortex of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the comparison tofche fero- 
cious monster Nero ) They crept in- 
to Parliament, after all. through* the 
crsfrthies of rotten boroughs Mr 
Brougham, and Sir Francis Butdett, 
and others ’ of that pestilent ^faOtiod, 
#err members of the Concentric Club, 
that* horde of ferocious persons* He 
(MWBlaeow) had not defamed the 
Queen * and he was prosecuted, pot 
fb'r defaming the Queen, but for the 
many editions of his sermon against 
the *whigs and radicals. When it 
went through two editions, a full con- 
clave of raging Liverpool radicals re- 
solved to prosecute him. (Here quo-' 
rations of proceedings m the Lords 
and Commons were repeatedly check- 
ed in vain.) In the picture # between 
the ^ferocious Nero and our generous 
King, was it not a direct Call to rebel- 
lion 9 This had been the intention of 
the radical faction in taking up the 
^Queen's base The well k«6Wh joiir* 
Ml of this faction was the Liverpool ' 
Mercury, the common receptacle 
sedition and blasphemy/ ana attacks 
on private character. tie"(Mr Blacow) 
knew the faction. They hadfury on 
th^r bps, vengehtlce in their hearts, 
aqd blood on their handsr. (The Re- 
verend Defendant next entered into a 
long history of his 'efforts to deprive 
an Atheist of parish offices, and of his 
failure, through the conduct of u the ^ 
well-known Colleague of a Radical 
Counsel for the Queen, and Member 
for Nottingham.*' ) 

Mr Justice Hulroyd.— No, sir, 

Mr Blacow. — As public characters 
Mr Justice Holroyd. — As a roan of 
education, conducting your own de* 
fences end professing zeal for submis- 
sion to 'authority, I am surprised that 
you ban go on so, 

Mr Blacow again reverted to Nero* 
and 'the comparison t;o him, alluded W 
blasphemies against ministers, and said 
the Queen’s -answers, to use a well- 
known expression of Mr Scarlett’s, 


' r t% ‘l '}* > 1U 

smelt of blood. Why was tins prose- 
cution brought ag&Jm bim ( aftCrkhe 
Queen’s' demise ? Why waeh$ eejftu 
ed * ‘ He next^lauded the Judges of the 
land, and lamented the audacious 
derB even upon them, attd <tmdtraed 
this p$rt by exclaiming—" Perish'ffti 
arm t hit Would not be raised at sudfr $ 
crisis ; silintfor ever be the tonktfk 
that Would not speaks * He defamed 
not the Queen. It was^uttfei^y impose 
sible, if he h$d had the eloquence of 
Sir Hare our t Lees" In Ireland, or q£ 
that man pf straw John Bull, agairiSt 
which he understood Sir 1 John Copley 
sef Wface. (The interruptions were 
incessant here and unavailing ) His 
arm had dropped from the shoulder* 
blade before'be had suffered the finger* 
of pollytidmto touch the 6acfed syni^ 
bols of Christ's body (He nextprov 
posed to read passages mucb'StfOnger^ 
than he had used, from a volume call- 
ed “ Oynecocracy,” but he was pre- 
vented from that course as irrelevant. 
He pleaded the example of Hone and 
Garble, and complained that the whole 
of his defence would be cut up ) 

Mr Brougham explained, that Hone 
had quoted parodies, not to shew thafc 
others had not been prosecuted, btA* 
to shew that he was not guilty 
profane or blasphemous parody, in-" 
a&nuch as parodies as liable to that: 
charge had b&tt written by, persons of 
undoubted pkty, and ornaments of the ~ 
church. 1 * 

Mr Blacow — If racks, tortures*' 
even the gibbet were his reward, he* 
would not xbffffe one word of wfm he ’ 
had said The image of the “ Pedestal 
of Shame” he borrowed;felftAlj(fetfer 
in a JU>ndon paper— -mot ‘the leading 
journal ; no, it was not from TJie Times x 
the most false, most pestilential, most; * 
licentious, moat inflammatory^ paper - 
that ever disgraced any country ^nor 
from* John Bulli the rays of whose, ho- 
nest truth dispelled the misto bf delu- 
sion which aparchy h&Pl-ai&fl! But 
honest John was sometimes beside him 1 * 
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jspH forbeatteckedeven Mr Brougham, 
"Whose malignity ?ow rankled m the 
gloomy recesses of his vengeful heart ; 
But they would deliver Jura (Mr Bla~ 
cow) from his merciless grasp* and let 
him and John Bufl fight it out* John 
j Bulk by interrogatories, put cross- 
mined questions. Of the punty of 
SJr Brougham's family hi? knew no- 
thing ; but the Puke of Wellington 

S id to the mq fi, w May all your wives 
5 like the Queen/' If the cap fitted 
Mr Brougham, he might take it* 

Mr Justice, Holroyd*— It is quite ir- 
regular, , , # 

Mr Blacow.— But the letter Be al- 
luded to was in the Courier , which 


wisdom* and: fine writing* LadfStfodi 
— I the Escort Committee the 
Common Councils No, it vw» the 
Whig- Radicals, bedttse he had “eon- 
founded their politics, and frustrated 
their knavish (rick*/* If a London 
Jury acquitted Hone, aUsely * Lan- 
caster Jury would acquit him(Bla- 
cow.) The Queen kit nothing M&er 
will to Alderman Wood ; and it was 
said that Mr Brougham had said of 
him, that except the identical, animal 
who eats thistle, there was not a more 
stupid animal , from which he suppo- 
sed he called him Absolute Wisdom. * 
Mr Brougham.— /Th ere is not a syl- 
lable of truth n\ that. 


prided itself on decprous and gentle- 
manly language# and which admitted 
nothing low or scandalous, fie had 
Been happy to borrow from it* well 
attempted page. He mentioned this to 
shew that there were some other rea- 
sons for fixing Mr Brougham's legal 
harpoon in him. He had probed the 
apple of his eye when he had praised , 
the King's ministers. Hone was pro- 
perly acquitted, because he had not had 
the intention for which he was prose- 
cuted; so ought he (Mr Blacow) to 
Be now acquitted. 

Mr Brougham — It is quite untrue 
that yotr alone are selected. Bills are 
found by the Grand Jury against 
others, and it is well known. 

Mr Blacow — Before God, he so-, 
lemnly swore he was not guilty of the* 
charge. TheCommon Council of Lon- 
don was a vqierous brood, a nest of 

S fiential radicals, and mountebank 
ers m digfef ajty. When they talk- 
ed of “ her eminent virtues/' the very 
stones of this hbuse would start*from 
their beds and speak. f Ag^n k? strug- 
gled to go into the evidence before the 
- Lords, but after n*uch petulant resist- 
ance to the authority q|the Court, he 
,,/fas restrained ) Who instigated this 
, ( tmi i JSjas it Alderman Wood-rBjlly 
)#t pawgoR pf lit, and 


Mr Blacow was very glad to hear 
it The Whigs in office Were always 
tyrants ; out of office always traitors. 
They were as ready to cast off the 
Queen when she should have answered 
thtir purposes# as that old craay-head- ' 
ed goat Lord Erskme, to cast off hi* 
concubine. 

. Mr Brougham — 0 1 O ! There’s a 
minister of the gospel ! 

Mr Blacow then eulogised the Con- 
stitutional Association, the joyous ac- 
clamations of the Irish* and ponied 
forth a fervent prayer for every tfafith- 
ly and eternal blessing to George IV. 

Mr Justice Holroyd, m the? most 
guarded and temperate language* gave 
his opinion that it was a libel. The 
^epithets were most abusive and dero- 
gatory, Could he be ignorant that he 
was traducing and vilifying the Queen ? 
By a particular statute they were to 
judgewhetber the defendant was guilty* 
As a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, holding himself out as very loyal 
and very desirous of the preservation 
of the state, he gave his opinion of the 
Queen's guilt, left not the people to 
their own reflections, and thus he 1 dis- 
turbed the peace. But it was for them 
to judge whether it was a hhcl drmot. 
They #*** ftb-Iay out of thesr minds 
all otfier and. to form 
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itMrtcftwfc pinion respecting tKfe ques- 
tion of the Queeii^s guilt or mnodence. 
Thftonly question Was, whether the pub- 
lication tended to degrade the Qdeen, 
“to traduce her, and was published with 
» intent f to vilify her, and to break the 
peace; In his opinion it was a libel. 

> The Jury retired for a quarter of au 
kbitr, and found a verdict of Guilty, 

a 

* Court of King's Bench t Nov. 26, 

Mr Blacow was brought up to re** 
ver^ejudgment He declined reading 

* an affidavit, or saying any thing in mi- 
tigation of punishment 

Mr Brougham.*—! really fed it un- 
necessary to address many words to 
your Lordships. You have heard the 
libel read, of which the defendant has 
been convicted ; but youf Lordships 
have not heard the defence which he 


first tftne of 

ViCted of a Similar 6fffih&e. * 1 ' 

Mr Justice Best,— HavfeVott 
fid&vit to thaw ? \ 

Mr Brougham — 1^ have, my'fhVi!. 
The sentence of thqCourt willbfef^UOT 
upon its files, and I have an affidavit 
to prove th^t the defendant*!* the 
son wh6 Was convicted, dud received 


that sentence. If the Court shall think 
fit I will put ft in. (An affidavit Was 
handed in ) y 

Mr Justice Best.ji-Tnid affidavit 
should have been read Wore, in order 


to afford the defendant an opportunity 
of reply. 

Mr Brougham. — I not ‘the 

smallest objection that the* defendant 
should be permitted to reply. 5 
The Chief-Justice — In point of re- 
gularity, this affidavit ought to hate 
been read before the defendant wAs 


made for himself upon hi9 trial ; and I 
will venture to say, that there never 
ypas m this country exhibited a scene 
so indecorous, so degrading to the cha- 
racter of a man, and more especially 
to the character of a clergyman— a 
scene distinguished by the utterance of 
such base and foul calumnies. 

* Mr Justice Best.— This is not re- 
peated on the notes which have been 
read to the Court* 

Mr Brougham.— Fdr that very rea- 
son I wish to inform your Lordships 
of what did actually occur, and I ap- 
peal to the learned Judge by whom the 
case was tried, with great effect, whe- 
ther he ever witnessed a more disgrace- 
ful exhibition in a court of justice. 
As to the libel itself, it is sufficient for 
me, in praytpg the judgment of the 
* Court, to request your Lordships' at- 
tention to the danders— the vile, gross, 
and indecent slanders, of which that 
'<hbel is composed, and which were de- 
f livened by a clergyman of the church 
. of England from the pulpit, in his vo» 
ii/batioa of Minister of the Gospel— as 
well as to the fact, that it not the 


called upon The affidavits dn both 
sides should be read in the first in- 
stance Perhaps it is hardly worth 
while reading this affidavit 

(The affidavit was withdrawn ) 

Mr Brougham then made a short 
speech in aggravation of punishment. 

Mr Justice Bayley proceeded to pass 
sentence on the defendant pi the fol- 
lowing words — “ It is my painful du- 
ty to be called upon to pass on you, 
the Reverend Richard Blacow, a cler- 
gyman of the church of Englahd, the 
sentence of this Court for a libel, first 
uttered by you in your capacity of a 
Clergyman, in a place set apart for very- 
different purposes, and afttrwartjs print- 
ed and published as part of a' sermon 
preacned m the church of 
It is in itself a very gfS^t pvtt, that a 
place so sacred should he perverted to 
sUch purposes. It ought to hav6 been 
with very different feelings that the 
minds of those who attended shoulcf 
have been impressed, nor shodld you, 
upon so solemn an occasWqJhAve min- 
gled With Christian, ^sttdctioh, any 
obAe?vatfohs,''hp‘Cto 'living' characters. 
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■ SRs all hav*> sufficient faults of *>ur 
own to correct, "without commenting 
Upon the faults of others. It is no 
small aggravation of the case, that 
there did not exist an unanimity of 
opinion on the topic that is the sub* 
ject of tbs hbel. was, therefore, at 
the tim$ you mentioned it, calculated 
to produce different feelings ip differ* 
ent minds# but not such .feelings as 
ought to prevail in a house of Gbristian 
worship 4 the nature of the place itself 
is one of the great stings in this case—* 
that which gives to it a feature of pe- 
culiar aggravation. I must say, that 
you have exercised a wise discretion# 
in having declined to offer any thing 
this day in mitigation of the offence of 
which you have been convicted ; and 
I hope that determination arose from 
a conviction, that, on looking hack to 
your conduct, you saw nothing in it 
for which you could offer any defence. 
Taking all the circumstances of the 
case into consideration, the sentence of 
the Court on you is, that you do pay 
to the King a fine of One Hundred 
Pounds , that you be committed to the 
custody of the Marshal of the Mar- 
shalsea of this Court for the term of 
of six calendai months , that at the ex- 
piration of that time, you do enter in- 
to sureties to keep the peace for five 
years, yourself m the sunt of 
two sureties in the sum of 10Q/L each. 


Mary^Ank Carlisle *oa ^I4s« 

PHRMOUft 

Court of King’s Benqh, July 24. 

Tbs was an indictment upon the 
prosecution of the Society for the 
•Suppression, pf Yice.j, It wa$ charged 
that some of the Jury were ntfembqv 
of this Society, or of the Constitutional 
Society , All, however# dppied.it. 

Mr Gurney staled# that the defend* 


ant stood indicted for selb®ia,pi>m* 
phlet, entitled “ An Append^ ftp 
the Theological Works oi ThoJWjft 
Paine " She was the aistpr of R?c% 
ard Carhle# and, after the conviction of 
that individual and of b$ wife, earned 
on them business at the shop in fleet- 
street. How long that shop# which 
was a disgrace to the magistracy of, 
the City of London, would be ajlqw* 
ed to remain open# he (Mr Gurney), 
could not tell; but he trusted that 
the conviction of the pj^sent defend- 
ant would be one step made towards 
the removal of the nuisance. ThVjek* 
frontery with which arrangements 
were made for continuing the sale of 
Mr Carlile's libels, would be best 
known to the Jury by ah advertise- 
ment which appeared m the Republi- 
can of the 2 Gih of October, 1 820 . 
The paragraph was tbs — « In con- 
sequence of the verdict of guilty fqqnd 
against Mrs Garble for selling the Life, 
of Patfffy sqid the first volume of th^ 
Jlepyblican, she would be liable to ba- 
nishment for again serving in the shop# 
according to our glorious consign-* 
tion The business will therefore now 
be carried on by M^Ann CterhU^i 
water, of Mr Kujiard Garble, for tJfe 3 
benefit of" the infant children, or rather 
for the benefit of.jbe whole family. 
Should the house in Fleet-street again 
be exposed to the violence of the legal 
thieves# the business wdl be re-opened 
as neai tp the spot as possible, and due 
notice wdl bp given. A 6 th 18 kind of 
business depends upon periodical pub- 
lications, we pan begin any where at 
half an hour’s notice# and defy the 
Vice Society qr any other society. If i 
one web be destroyed, a few hours 
will weave another# and a stronger . 
than before. ,,, , 

James Rignali had purchased tl|e 4 
libel. After giving the book, thp.de* r 
fendant had symptoms ofalam^ 
but had ootwitbtanduig received tfc,, 
money. 
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<!i TS(PfflW wae put fit, It detrfed tfttf 
atftbfenftefyy of the prophecies, *nd 
spoke of the Scriptures as a mass of 
rffcfeed falsehoods, &c. * 

v ' Mr Justice Best asked if the de- 
fendant had any' thing to offer. 

"'The defendant put in a written 
bbO&, and requested that it Ought be 
niadi 

The defence, which was volumi- 
nous, was then read by the officer of 
the Court. It set out by stating, that 
the micle in question had been copied 
fronJan American newspaper ; and by 
adverting to the doctrine laid down by 
the present Lord Chief Jubucc, that 
Scripture might be analysed, provided 
it were done # temperately and without 
reviling. By finding the defendant 
guilty of libel, the Jury w<fuld find 
that the Christian religion could not 
bear examination ; and such a finding 
would go nearer to destroy it than all 
the pamphlets that ever -had been, or 
eaer could be, published fcgamst it. 
The Jews publicly denied the histori- 
cal truth of the Old Testament ; and 
sectV qf Christians too numerous to 
name, differed as Widely from what the 
laW caljed Chmtianity, and from each 
otner, as they could differ from Jews 
or from Mahometans. The utmost 
latitude that discussion could assume 
would never do harm^to truth or to 
honesty The defendant then stated 
that she was a servant at fixed wages 
to her brother, and proceeded to speak 
of the laws of the country. The com- 
mon law waB common abuse— 

• Mr Justice Best could not permit 
the lawst)f his country to be reviled 
in his presence. He begged that the 
defendant would take her manuscript 
and expunge such objectionable mat- 
ter. 

./'The defendant.— I have no other 
defence. 

Mr Justice Best.-*- 1 shall be happy 
fo hear any thuig which you can Urge 


to the Jury, to shew that the wotk kv 
question is not a libel, or that you are 
not the publisher of it* Take the to 
nuscnpt, and cut out the objectionable 
parts } Or let your friends do it for 
you. # j 

Defendant.— I have no other de- 
fence, 'if you will not take that. 

Mr Justice Best". — Let it be read f 
but if h goes on in the same strain, I 
must stop it. You had better retire 
with your friends, and get the thing 
dpne. ; The Court will wait for 
you. * v 

Defendant.— I have no friend to do 

it. 

Mr Justice Best.— There are plenty 
of gentlemen in Court, who I am sure 
will assist you 

A Juryman intimated that thp de- 
fendant was only doing herself harm ; 
it would be better that she should take 
the learned Judge*# advice 
The defendant repeated that she 
had no other defence, but left the 
Court 

A pause of a few minutes followed $ 
and the defendant returned with the 
following words written upon her 
book — “ If the Court means to de- { 
cide that an Englishwoman is hot to 
state that which she thinks necessary 
for her defence, 8Ke must abide the 
consequence of that decision " 

Mr Justice Best — l have decided 
no such thing. I have said, and I say 
again, that I am ready to hear any 
thing you can say m your defence. I 
would advise you to retire agaiq, and 
to consult your own feelings, rather 
than those of the person* by whom 
you are surrounded. 

The Jury again interfered. • 

Mr Justice Best. — There is not a 
gentleman behind the bar, l am sure, t 
who will not refddy asnsUyou. *** 
The defendant chose to abide by 
her determination. 1 

Mr Justice Befit, yi aymawiig up 
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* Hie case, told the Jury that the publi- 
cation was a libel 

The Jury, without any* delibera- 
tion, found a verdict of Guilty. 

Court of King's Bench, Nov, 13. 

Mr Cooper moved for a new trial of 
the above cause. He read an affida- 
vit from the defendant, stating, that 
•he had been prevented from reading 
the greater part of her defence, but 
for which, she was convinced that she 
would have obtained a verdict of ac- 
quittal 

Mr Justice Best stated the particu- 
lars of the case, insisting that he had 
not stopped the defendant. He had ad- 
vised her to apply to some friend to 
revise her defence § but she returned, 
•aying she had no friend, although it 
now appeared that Mr Cooper him- 
self, who was engaged to plead for her 
in another cause that very day, was in 
the next coffee-house. 

The Judge then said: — I wish to 
have these wets brought fully before 
the Court, because it must not be said 
that 1 stopped this woman in her de- 
fence. I wished every thing to be 
brought forward that could properly 
and decently be urged on her behalf, 
but I thought at the moment — and I 
thought stiff more afterwards when I 
found she was provided with Counsel 
in the next cause— -I thought that she 
elected in that case to make her qwn 
defence, because she meant to make 
such a defence as no gentleman at the 
bar could be found to make for her. 
She meant to defend herself against 
one blasphemy by uttering a hundred. 
That was the evident course she was 
pursuing, I thought it my duty to 
iwit a atop to it. 

Mr Codpef said, that the learned 
Judge (Mr Justice Best) had Certain- 
- Iy added several circumstances to those 
LiKoateufecttn thf d&ndant’s affidavit * 


but he had stated nothing wMoh was 
not concurrent with that affidavit, lie 
(Mr Cooper) was still m a condmon, 
therefore, he apprehended, to g& on 
with his statement of facts; but he 
wished, in consequence of something 
which had fallen from the learned 
Judge, to say a few words in the way 
of explanation. The learned Judge 
(Mr Justice Best) had held tiffe de- 
fendant evidently to have a friend tn 
Court, because he (Mr Cooptr) waa 
employed by her in the ensuing cause. 
He (Mr Cooper) begged dibtinc&y tq 
say, that if upon the occasion m ques- 
tion he had been applied to by the de- 
fendant, he would not ha vt interfered. 
He would not have taken any part m 
a cause m which he had neither been 
retained^nor instructed In the ensu- 
ing cause he certainly had exerted him- 
self for the defendant to the utmost of 
his powers ; and he should have felt 
himself unworthy of his situation at 
the bar, if he had failed to do so. 
With the nature of the charge against 
his client lie had nothing to do ; all 
parties were taken by law to be inno- 
cent, until they were legally proved to 
be otherwise ; he (Mr Cooper) Had 
done bis best for the defendant, as be 
would ever do for every perfcbn who 
•should trust themselves to hi9 hands ; 
and if there w#re any persons so weak 
and so silly— like children at the play 
-t-as to mix up the actor with the cha- 
racter in which he appeared, to such 
persons no feeling but contempt was 
due, and with no other feeling should 
he (Mr Cooper) ever regard them,* 
Once more he submitted, that, the 
learned Judge having (no doubt front 
the purest motives) stopped M* A. 
Carlile’s defence* she (M. A. Carffle) 
had not received the benefit ©ffujl 
and impartial hearing, and she waa^. 
therefore, entitled to a new trial * 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Does 
your affidavit, Mr Cooper, static with 
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? Otoypltftknjlarity, what? other Walters 
(beside* those read at the tnal) were 
, contained in the paper put in by the 
/.defendant? Does she set out any mat- 
ters m such- a way as to -enable us to 
decide whether they are such as ought 
l ho be submitted to a: Jury ? 

X* ^Mr Cooper.— -No, my lord ; nor, 
»■ 'fh I' apprehend, is it necessary that she 

- ifcojild do so. The defence, as I take 
yjt^must be presumed to be correct un- 
til tte contrary is shewn. It will be 
anwered, no doubt, that as far as the 

. resting of the defence has already 
gone, objectionable matters hare been 
found $ but I say that a far greater 
portion of that part «o read Was fouhd 
to be without objection ; so that as far 
as regards the probability of the na- 
ture of the remaining part, fhe weight 
of evidence is considerably in my fa- 
vour* The Court (Mr Cooper conti- 
. nued) would remember, no doubt, the 
* recent case of “ The King v Davi- 
son # * In that case, when the defend- 
ant indulged himself m improper ex- 
‘ i pressions, the remedy resbrted to had 

- been a fine. Davison had been fined, 

< but his defence had not been stopped 

ajtogethdr ; and if the same course 
had been taken in the present case, it 
would have been a practice far more 
favourable to the defendant* and more 
v congenial (Mr Cooper submitted) to 
principles of justice 

Mr Justice Bayley.— Does that 
course, Mr Cooper, afford an adequate 
remedy * Mischief may be produced 
to the minds of an audience by the ut- 
i terance of seditious and blasphemous 
principles, which no subsequent xnflic- 
i v ton upon the utterer can remedy. 

* ' *Mr Cooper observed, that by that 
r 6 holding, no defendant would be etia- 
V bled to read an address, or barrister to 
^deliver one, without being subject to 
a command from the Judge to revise 
it. 

The Lord Chief Justice.-^-No such 
consequence can follow. If you look 


at the Whole case, you w<U perceive 
that none such can. 

Mr Cooper believed that he had the 
whole case tfpon his affidavits ' 
The Lord Chief Justice — The whole 
does not appear upon the affidavit. 

Mr J ustice Bayley — I am now about 
to suppose an impossible case— tease 
at least which I believe to be impossi- 
bly. I will Suppose a gentleman at 
the bar to have written a speech which 
he intends to deliver. K It turns out, 
after he has advanced some way m his 
discourse, that there arises one very 
objectionable passage. A judge would 
perceive that the counsel uttered such 
passage not m the heat and flow of 
oratory, but coolly, deliberately, and 
in a prepared and written argument. 
Then would not a judge, in such a 
case, be well warranted to presume, 
at least, the possibility of the recur- 
rence of similar matters m the en- 
suing part of the speech > And would 
it not become his duty to require a 
pledge from the speaker that no such 
further offensive mrtters should oc- 
cur 9 » 

MrCooperapprehended that a judge 
m such a case could only caution coun- 
sel not to indulge m similar strictures. 
The speaker must go on at his peril. 
In the present case, however, the de- 
fendant had been precluded from going 
on at all. She was sent out of Court 
to revise her defence, and she found 
nothing to revise. 

Mr Justice Bayley.— Does she state 
that m her affidavit ? 

Mr Cooper..— She does, my lord. 
Mr Justice Bayley^-D#d she com- 
municate to the Judge*upon her return 
into Court, that there were no further 
offensive passages ifthdr piper ? 

Mr Cooper —I was toot in Court, 
my lord, at the*time.* * * 

The Lord Chief JusticfcW-Does she 
venture to say in her affidavit, that she 
tol^tbe learnedJudg£j tUfrxf he would 
suffer her defence, to be proceeded in, 
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he should find no more offensive pas- 
sages contained m it 7 

TVTr Copper. — She says, my lord, 
that there was nothing which she 
thou eh t offensive. X trust that will 
be sufficient 

The Lord Chief Justice -r-It is not 
sufficient ; she may think blasphemy 
not offensive. 

Mr Cooper— Still, my lord, she c^n 
only depend upon her^own opinion. 
How, otherwise, is she to know what 
will be objectionable p 

The Lord Chief Justice requested 
that Mr Cooper would go on , the 
Court had not lost all cqmmon under- 
standing 

Mr Cooper had no doubt that their 
lordships possessed, not merely com- 
mon, but very extraordinary under- 
standing To return, however, to the 
case before the Court — the learned 
Judge had said to the defendant at the 
trial, « Any gentleman at the Bar 
will assist you in reducing your de- 
fence/' No gentleman at the bar, 
however, had offered his assistance, 
and such he (Mr Cooper) feared was 
the proscribed state of the defendant, 
and persons in her situation, that no 
gentleman at the bar was very likely, 
upon such an occasion, to volunteer 
liis services. 

Mr Justice Best. — Sir, you take a 
very incorrect estimate of the bar. 

Mr Cooper trusted that he did not. 

Mr Justice Best was sure that he did. 

The Lord Chief Justice was of the 
same opinion 

Mr Platt thought himself bound to 
state, that ha had personally gone out 
of Court, and offered assistance to the 
defendant, and that his offer had been 
refused. p 

Mr Cooper was very glad to find 
mrh&df rmstakerfi The offer did infi- 
nite honour to the gentleman who had 
made it He again submitted, that 
there oughtto be*a new trial # 

Mr Justice Bayley.— Does (he de- 


fendant swear that the defence 
prepared by herself? 

Mr Cooper. — No, my lord# 

The Lord Chief Justice— No, 
that she even knew its contents. t , t 

Mr Cooper thought that sfie pmtt * 
be presumed to have known its ,con* 
tents. . „ r . V 

The Lord Chief Justice.— Perh^pp 
it would be more charitable to pretax 
the other way 

Mr Cooper concluded by recapitu- 
lating the points upon which his mo- 
tion was grounded. I* 

The £ord Chief Justice. — The 
struggle in the present case, like that 
which has occurred in some fofmer 
cases, is this — that persons charged 
with blasphemous libels may, in the 
face and presence of a Court of Jus- 
tice, utter, or cause to be uttered, jU3t 
so much matter of the same offensive 
description as any officious friend wilL 
take the trouble to put together The 
attempt is, in other words, to make ar 
public court of law a public theatre 
for the promulgation of blasphemy. 
The defendant upon the present in- 
dictment desires to read that which it 
would be disgraceful to any judge , 
sit to hear The learned Judge d©* i 
sires the defendant to withdraw and to 
revise her paper, in order that her de- 
fence may proceed in the only way m 
which it can be permitted to proceed. 
Tfie defendant then does withdraw 
with a friend whom she has in Court 9 
and, on her return, she does not say 
that the remainder of her paper con- 
tains nothing of the kind before ob* 
jected to ; but she says, “ This is my 
defence j I am an Englishwoman,** 
&c , which is virtually as much as tell- * 
ing the Judge—” I will not say what! < 
the contents of my paper are ; but be 
they what they may, l insist upon their 
being read.” It would be a great pia^ ^ 
grace to the law, and to those who ad-^ 
minister it, if there was such a power ** 
left to a defendant. In the present 
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tai^ f am p&ffectly'clear, that if th£ 
defendant was prevented from Urging 
any thiug necessary to her caSse, she 
was sd prevented by her 'own miscon- 
duct ; I think it was imperative Upon 
the Judge to prevent her ftom defend- 
ing herself against a charge of one 
blasphemy by the utterance of others ; 
afltt I therefore think that no new trial 
shohlft be granted. 

Court of King's Bench , Nov . 16. 

ry Ann Carlile was brought up 
for sentence 

Mr Justice Bay ley (after delibera- 
ting with his learned brothers) pro- 
nounced the sentence of the Court 
nearly in the following terms 1-5-“ Mary 
Ann Carlile, you stand here to receive 
the judgment of the Court, for a libel 
reflecting upon the Old and New Tes- 
taments. Every subject of Great Bri- 
tain is entitled to hold whatever opi- 
nTons he pleases ; but none can be al- 
lowed to impeach established faith, or 
to endeavour to unsettle the belief of 
others. Your counsel, in his very ju- 
dicious address to the Court, has treat- 
ed*your opinions as erroneous , and I 
belitve that every tnan who thinks up- 
on the Subject will* come, sooner or la- 
ter, to the same conclusion. For my- 
self, I cau only say, that, after much 
deliberation and research, Such is the 
conclusion at which I have arrived. 
The Court has no fears for the safety 
of the Christian religion It does not 
# believe that the rock upon which 
Christianity stands can eVOr be shaken 
by exertions like yours. But the Court 
has duty to perform to society ; to 
the poor, who have not the means of 
examination ; and to the young, who 
may neglect to use the means. To 
^hose persons, whose greatest enemy 
yotf are, the Court is bound to give 
its protection. The example of your 
family has not deterred you from of- 
fending ) and it would be dreadful in- 


deed, if, for your partfctiW proftCybui 
Could be allowed to poison the mjpdd 
of a Whole community The Court# 
taking into consideration the circum-j 
stances of your case, does order Aft# 
adjudge, that you, Mary Ann C&rI3e, 
do pay to the King a fine of 500/. ; 
that you be imprisoned m Dorchester 
gaol foi a period of twelve month* ; 
that, at the expiration of that time, 
ou do find sureties fbFyour good be- 
avionr during five years, yourself m 
1000/., and two other pertdns m 100/. 
each ; and that you be further impri- 
soned until your fine be paid, and your 
sureties provided. 


Mary Ann Carlisle for a sedi- 
tious 4-ibfl. 

This was an indictment at the in- 
stance of the Constitutional Associa- 
tion. 

Mr Gurney said that the present id* 
dictment had been found by a Grand 
Jury, at the instance of the Constitu- 
tional Association, against the defend 
dant, Mary Ann Carlile, for libe)/ 
The learned counsel then commented' 
upon the obstinate guiltiness of Mr 
Carlile and his family. The libel pur- 
ported to have been written by Rich- 
ard Carlile in Dorchester gaol ; and it 
was entitled, “ A New Year's Address 
to the Reformers of Great Britain.** 

James Rignall purchased the libel 
from the defendant, at Richard* Gar- 
ble’ s shop, in Fleet-street, on the 9th 
of March last— Was employed by Mr 
Murray, secretary to the society— H^d 
been employed xn a number of other 
similar jobs — Received his directions 
usually from Mr ^harpe, ^gsistant-se-*** 
cretary — Had received from 7/ to 7t 
7 s — Had been in the customs, but 
had no other present means of liveli- 
hood. • 

The alleged libel was then put in 

21 
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OqA read. It waa contained in a pam- 
phlet entitled. An Address to the lie - 
formers , printed with her name to it. 
The first count set out the following 
alleged libellous matter “ To talk 
about the British constitution, is, m 
my opinion, a sure proof of dishones- 
ty* Britain has no constitution. If 
we speak of the Spanish constitution, 
we have something tangible ; there is 
a substance and mean nig as well as a 
sound. In Britain there is nothing 
constituted but corruption m the sys- 
tem of government Our very laws 
are corrupt and partial, both in them- 
selves and m their administration. In 
fact, corruption, * as notorious as the 
sun at noon-day/ is an avowed part of 
the system, and is denominated the ne- 
cessary oil for the wheels of the govern- 
ment It is most pernicious oil to the 
interests of the people ” The second 
count set out the following matter : — 

Reform will be obtained when the 
existing authorities have no longer the 
power to withhold it, and not before. 
We shall gain it as early without pe- 
titioning as with it, and I would again 
put forward my opinion that some- 
thing more than a petitioning attitude 
is necessary At this moment I would 
not say a word about insuirection, but 
I would strongly rccomtoend union, 
activity, and co-operation. Be ready 
and steady to meet any concurrent 
circumstance ” 

Mr Cooper conceived that this pub- 
lication was altogether unworthy of 
notice, and could never have done any 
harm, but for the prosecution now in- 
atituted. <Would it ever have come 
under consideration of the Jury (a 
publication five hundred times greater 
than any it could otherwise have hoped 
^to arrive at j) would it ever have beep 
canvassed^sha dischssed, and consider- 
ed, and printed in half a dozen shapes, 
and made palatable and readable by 
admixtuffe with matter more interest? 
ing than itself, hut for the base, son 


did, prying, yet silly conduct of A 0 
80i‘disant Constitutional Society* and 
their mfost worthy emissary— that en- 
lightened judge of libel or no libel— ^ 
the informer Rignali, the ci-devant 
honourable officer of h» Majesty's 
customs ? Really, if the publication of 
the libel was a crime, the prosecutor* 
themselves were the most eminent cul- 
prits. And they were so active? too* 
so earnest, so zealous for the common 
weal J Here was a government, with 
no trifling powers at its back ; buck- 
lered with soldiers, with police magis- 
trates, and with lawyers ; able, one 
would think, to contend, even tmallied, 
with half a dozen wretched scnbbleis ; 
but no, the generous, disinterested, 
noble minded Association, u burning 
to bleed m battles not their own,” 
stepped forward to meddle m that 
which no way concerned them Why, 
all this was no doubt very loyal and 
very public spirited , but might it not 
bp carried so far as to be a little im- 
pertinent J Such particular attention 
did sometimes become troublesome | 
and there were circumstances nhtck 
made its convenience m the present 
case a little doubtful Why, Mi G*r- 
lile’s shop did not stand m a corner. 
It was known | and the present libel 
(as it was called) was known to the 
law officers of the Crown. Either the 
Attorney* and Solicitor-General had 
done their duty, or they had not. It 
was to be presumed that they had 
done their duty $ and they did not 
stand forward as prosecutors upon the 
present occasion. In fact, the publi- ' 
cation impeached was not deemed by 
the Attorney-General to be wort{i his 
attention $ a forltort 9 then, was It 
worth the attention of the Court? 
What ! to ask a jury to find that 
be a libel v?hicfc oven the law ofiw 
of the Crown could not find to bO* 
libel ? Surely (even for a Constitutions! 
Society) that was too impudent a de- 
mand* But really the thing went for- 



rbm AB®mar triads 'and mw proc^bdInos «s 

tibi# frhrtikmrnm* ao evidence-of 4t»y wiren the Jury Irad* feeen- d&t ‘mb' 
s&i&qf the work in question, except hour, a written communication wm" 
to fchc,atge«t»'Df the Association ;*«$ delivered ffom # their Foreman to Mit 
pro&fims vending, ex cep# that intp Justice Beat. Upon reading *fM jau 1 
which it he defendant had beenseduced per, his Lordship directed* that' 
byxhe spies employed to destroy her. Jury should be Conducted tntb^Cbbit^ 
■jfeuirjt possible that a British jury and, on theif assfettibhog iirth e W , 1 
vgttlifi permit a society first to gull inquired tf there was any thing in* 
mfcn irtto the commission of -crime, and which be could assist them. * 1 >/T 

th$r tb prosecute them for it ? The Foreman. lord, we cannot 

tempters* tuyung accusers f —*Good agree; there is $o probability of our 
Heaven*i such -conduct was cbarac- dpmgao* 1 ’ % '* ^ f 

terist$c of devils, not of men j but the Mr Justice Be&t.-i-l hfh fprry for 
Iparntd counsel would drop the pro it, gentlemen ; but F cktoctit assist 
cious society altogether; they ware you. * s 

really toq mean for any thing stronger A Jury man think the 

than ridicule t The learned Counsel Foreman was pftofrMwtt in troubling 
urged the general inexpediency of pro- your lordship t with a little more *dis- 
* ceedmga of this nature. Prosecution tussion we might have agreed 
‘ for state libel was neither wise nor >nt> Another Juryman said-— My lord, 
cessary It was mischievous, inasmuch there is obstinacy, 
as it invariably strengthened every Second Jury man —This is invidious, 

opinion against which it was directed ; I am not the only one who stands out ; 
it was ftmchievous, because it attract- there are four of us 
ed ^hundred readers to the libek when, -The Foreman expressed his opinion 
let it alone, and not ten would ha*** that "they should not agree & 

been found- Governments were not * Mr Justice Best. — Gentlemen, yoii 

endangered by sixpenny pamphlets - most see the impropriety of this pttb* 
Home had notjalkm a victim to libels. lie discussion ; you had better retire,^ 
Athens 'fea$ not helm levelled by a pa* and endeavour to agree among your- 
ppr war Rouseeau, Helvettus, and selves. 

Vok*(ire,had been iduurgedwith giving The Jury again retired, and at eight 

birth to the French Resolution ; but o’clock desired their families might be 
takfe awiy the corruption df the Court, informed that ft was not likely they 
the oppressions of the nobility, the would return hfeftie before the mOrh- 
licenti outness of the neb, and the irig, 

wretchedness of the poor j and Rous- Justice Holroyd, finding that 

scan and Hejveuus might have written the Jury could not agree, and the 
the&selvpa.Wmd before a hand bad counsel on both Sides refusing to cOtne 
heft* misfld in furtherance of their doc- to any terms, sent fc Communication tb 
an ew? would have taken* thoforaer, suggesting the propriety 
th* trouble to hstea to them.* of withdrawing a JuWv#«fidi the f 

Jvlr Justice Beat went carefully into gentlemen, after somC Imledrtbdfesion, 
thc^pntfnt^of the pamphlet, and ex* consented to. Tint Jury*we**£diuch- 
pr^MfdJua decided, opmaon, that it exhausted during the ***- m 

. **f*dfraL4* ike n^atdangerous de* quently apphed fori^reshmdiSS^hfch, 
scfiptmth . v -4 of course, could oot hegn^nleo^ 

ijpfep' Jury* *&er *> 4*yr -moments’ Next day the Jury imhw Jk dared 
P^WuHatioa* Uft< the ©out! half that they agree, 

paa^fopj* o’clock- , ' V .* a negotiation tofcfc jpfttptnd it waa - 
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agreed that they should be discharged 
without returning a verdipt* 


John Hunt non Libel on the 
House of Commons. 

Court qf king's Bench, Feb . 21. 

The defendant in this case is the 
proprietor of the Examiner weekly 
newspaper t and the present was an in* 
formation filed against him by the At- 
torney-General* Tor a libel In that pa- 
per, on the S&th pf July last, reflect- 
lngonthe Houa$af Commons. 

The alleged libel, after describing 
the majority of the members aa greedy 
place-hunters, pensioners, and needy 
adventurers, asserted that the House 
contained a far greater number of pub- 
lic criminals than public guardians. 
See See. This was the libel complain- 
ed of. 

The Attorney-General stated the 
case to the Jury, and urged the mis- 
chievous tendency of such publications 
as that now brought under their con- 
sideration He disclaimed any per- 
sonal motives in this prosecution , he 
now proceeded against the defendant 
m the discharge of hi* public duty ; 
and having done his duty, he now call- 
ed upon the Jury to discharge theirs. 

The usual pi oof of publication, and 
of the defendant being propnetor of 
the paper in question, wa* put in 

The defendant proceeded to address 
the Jury in his own defence, and rtad 
a long written paper, in which he dis- 
claimed arty other motive than a wish 
to benefit the public , he denied that 
lie had, fibelled the House of Com- 
mons,, Q^fhjit hejiad any intention of 
vilifyifl^ degrading it; be had 
only applied the same epithets, and 
given tjjc «a$e description of it, as 
had previously been done by many po- 
litical characters 


The Chief Justice, in wnmWgMN? 
commented o athe aatoreand miscW-b 
vous pendency of the publication m 
question, had declared him$eif ded«n 
dedly of opinion that.it was a like). 

The Jury retired, and tfW being; 
out some time, they came tnto>Cqurt JY 
and put a question to his lordshjp^ a*> 
to the necessity of there being a proof 
of malice to constitute the onehefy , 

The Chief Justice said* the motiye 
of a man’s act must be inferred from 
the effect which hjs act was likely to 
have. If a man were wilfully *o dq 
an act which might in its effect cause 
the death of another, he must be pre- 
sumed to have malice in his hedrt 

The Jury again retired, and in a 
few migutes returned with a verdict of * 
Guilty* 

May 14. 

Mr Denman moved for a rule to set 
aside the trial, on the ground that^Vvo 
of the Jurymen had not been originally 
summoned. After a good deal of dis- 
cussion,, the Lord Chief Tustice stated* 
that this could not be a legal ground* 
unless some injustice could be proved 
to have been suffered in consequence* 
— Rule refused. 

May 28 

Mr Hunt was brought up far judg- 
ment. He began with protesting 
against the nomination of the Jury by 
the Master of the Crown-office but 
he was told, that this was a point witfi 
which the Court had nothing to do, 
and which could only be amended by 
the legislature. 

Mr Hunt said* then he must state 
his motives for publishing the suppo- 
sed libel. The Jury had found Jpys 
their verdict, that his object was $o 
bring the House of Commons mtq(ha« 
tred and contempt. He must again, 
as he did at the trial, deliberately af- 
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MttMPtn 1 fktto vr feW toBtfng 

trfed <ttn£«M«Wfopt/,!# hUd tftfihW-' 
thebrghest? respect <3^mW* 

portidw* dCtfife Cotiatituttdk *ft wars’ 

nOt'kt the 3 branch, buf it thb'km-rup- 
ti 6W fW 'M&bA jetf'tb mtiw' 
b^ltfwaftcn mftl tree, that he*fcwe&‘ 
HStfbdmbte efforts 5 an# if t h£ result 
of hhi trial depended tip cm th^tfcaf 
* state of jins feelings, a Old the mdtives 
of his conduct, the Cburt wdulci^have 
no more right to (tend him to prison, 
than to incarcerate the Ih^stritfds 
gardener, who, at this season, waS stri- 
ving to protect his fruit-trtes from 
blight and injury. His motives for 
putting forth* the offending matter, 
originated in a belief that sti«h calls 
upon the ‘public attention might give' 
rise to measures whicjh would rescue 
the House of Common'^ from that very 
hatred and contempt, into winch, he 
believed it was rapidly Refilling' v If 
he ^ras wrong in this opifrifcn, he Wat 
wrong ‘ with many emfoeM British 
statesmen, one bf whom, Lord Cha- 
tham* wairsb strongly convinced of 
the corruptions of Pa$Iifcthehty that 
he dfcemed them no longer endurable, 
and s&fehnily asserted, that phless they 
were reformed from within, they would 
be reformed from without with a ven- 
geance The truth of the paragraph 
prosecuted had not been controverted, 
and therefore hour could a man’s mo- 
tives be fairly impeached, when he was 
found only putting forth well-fenowh 
facts respecting ond of the public in- 
stitutions? He would venture ftit afti 
sert, that no public writer; still fesi 
the humble individual before the Court; 


could possibly bring an upright and a 
truly constitutional Houfee of Com- 
mons into hatred and contempt be- 
* daufc, trader such a state of things, 
the opinions of the WVfter fninft be ut- 
terly disregarded * It Shotted; th it it 
was only tne public exposure <sf the 


cOmiptJHfrt m ro^Pp^ti^W 
that House’, whit'll ottfof mfiSiSWf 
moat eminent speakers had denounced 
as notorious^ wfii*dh cdhStituted his pre- 
sent offence# In saying that the sale 
0 *8^s J i^bmihWpW^ 
the Hou^WfiBed vrtth 1 n^dy ad- 
venturers ip the Parliamentary market, 
he merely ^rfwtfrae fotipiage of some 
of its own distinguished members, 
tW Chief Ju$tice.-^Ccnibi8tcntly 
witli dbr duty as 'Judges,* we cannot 
allow a«y of the brancnes 4 0f ; ft»e legis- 
lature to be thus defamed r ? 

Mr Hunt said," that f hfr Wa9 * merely 
putting the case'imiothehcally , and 
if he only echoed jne oprmons of the 
members of the House itself, publicly 
expressed, surely the liberty of the 
press permitted hfln so to do. M 

Mr Justice ftest.~We don’t know 
uhat passes in the HottSe of Cdim- 
monB. T 

Mr 'Justice Bayley — The Hoiiee pf 
Comjnons has peculiar piivil^ges, and 
its ideftibers may say in that House 
what would not be permitted out' ’M 
it. ' In my J^ord Abingdorft andfKtf 
Creevey*s cases, it was held, that even 
those who have the privilege of Par- 
liament, may not reiterate out* of Par- 
liament what the privileges of the 
Bbtise mig^t Warrant within its walls, 
Mr HudlnJ^ired it to be under- 
t06d, th«t% publishing the supposed 
libel, hewtfs aoing no more than what 
he Conceived to be a publication of the 
truth. As a proof of that, nothing Jmd 
Beep offeredotf the other side to shew 
falsehoodt ? of his statements,* He 
had doi& ucf more than bfhpChe cou- 
Wshti t&be Ms tepee* 

that 4i& e^rtSf out^rpi^^prdlould 

r£pre$s Msdeterafi^t^;Jm^ro^lt the 
language of truth, b^ui^eraqf cod- 
vmced, that a want: W p^bwbpirrt, 
even in the nioWr htrtSbfe^individuah 
was thefftedt^Wfc Wl Aeft# 

the Brtmh nation v+ 'Tfet|SSf bpag been 
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satisfied, that the Bruishnation could 
never become a flourishing, or remain 
a great or respectable pfcpple, without 
an adequate reform m Parliament p and 
he should deem himself Relow con* 
tempts if the feat of that punishment 
about to be inflicted, should ever de- 
ter him from raising his feeble voice in 
support of such a change in the con- 
stitution of parliament; as would make 
it the constitutional organ of the peo- 
ple, instead*) f being a well-contrived 
instrument for the advancement of in- 
dividual and selfish interests* He kiofr 
fearlessly awaited the judgment of the 
Court. 

The Solicitor-Gefteral shortly repli- 
ed, by admitting the lawful exercise of 
the liberty of the press, and temper- 
ately animadverting on the character 
and conduct of that branch of the le- 
gislature, but insisted on the necessity 
of abstaining from all irreverent and 
indecorous terms, disrespectful and m 
suiting to the House of Commons, and 
defamatory of its political character 

Mr Justice Bayley, after a short 
pause, delivered the judgment of the 
Court* The law, the learned Judge 
said, licenced fair argument and rea- 
sonable discussion ; but the libel in 
question stated, in language of {gene- 
ral declamation, not arguments* but 
conclusions The tSerpfeei- professed 
by the defendant for tho "House v of 
Commons was a contradiction in terms, 
for what respect could be felt for a 
House of Commons such as be had 
described*? The sentence of the Court 
was, that' the defendant should he im- 
prisoned in the Hofcse of Correction, 
f Coldbath^eMfo -fo&r a tern of one 
ytar , to give seountie*, at the end of 
that period, foqhis good behaviour du- 
<- ring three ^eara-ydi lmself in 50QL f and 
two other persons in >2501* each* ♦ f 


Dotnr roa Linas*, at the instance 
of the Constitutional Associa-* 
VtON* 

f - I ,9 

Court of King’s Bench, Dee. li. 

* * ' , r i 

■ Before the case was entered upon, 
Mr Scarlett put m an objection to the 
Jury, that Alderman Garratt,. tfie She* 
riff by whom it had been strpek, was 
a member of the Constitutional Asso- 
ciation* and was therefore a prosecu- 
tor* After some discussion, William 
Fisher and Francis. Tat tan, Esqrs 
were named to try this question. 

Mr Scarlett addressed a few words 
to the Jury, merely to inform them of 
the question they had to decide* Mr* 
Alderman Garratt, the present She- 
riff, m the course of htt duty, return- 
ed the Common Jury , and he (the 
Alderman) was member of a society 
calling itself u ^Constitutional,” and 
prosecuting the present mdictrrftnt. 
That Mr Garratt was a member of 
that society, would be distinctly pro- 
ved* His name, in fact, appeared in a 
list of subscribers furnished by the so- 
licitor for the prosecution* I# theysoh- 
citor of the defendant ; and that hat 
had amce been printed and made pub- 
lic. The Alderman was a subscriber 
at the commencement of the prosecu- 
tion ; but something would be Set up 
about hi* having since withdrawn his 
natoe. That something so set up, he 
Mr Scarlett) should* at once put 
own* If Mr Garratt bad withdrawn 
his name Trom the lists, he bad not 
withdrawn Jus money from th? funds 
of thn ^ocretf t and the monyy was 
the smew which enabled the$oc$ty to 
act. * A pfcrtaer could never %o 
be * *0 long as ho faffc his 

money firm j and a jwrfne&ww 
» hable^eni&er he withdrew* through- 
out those trsnsac tion* which had been 
undertake#* in tni tunc of office* J 
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• - William Nettlefold being called and 
examined* said, I dm attorney to the 
defendant itf tthi&easc* Lappearedmt* 
the Crowk-offioe, to strike the Special 
Jury, and I then demanded from Mr 
Murray a list of the members and sub- 
scribers of the ConsututiQttat Society 
Mr Murray admitted that the society 
were the prosecutors, and sent me f on 
the 2&th of May, the list I have m my 
han£* *Iu that list I find theenameaf 
Garratt pceumng twice. There is a 
Sir George Garratt, and a John Gar- 
ratt, styled an Alderman Opposite 
to Mr 3ohn Garratt's name, there ap* 
pears a subscription of 5/. 5s. I have 
no doubt that the Mr John Garratt, 
there named, is the present Sheriff* 

John' Roberts knew the person of 

* Alderman Garratt, and waaatjGuild- 
hall at the time when the Alderman was 
chosen Sheriff, At the conclusion of 
the first day’s poll, Mr Garratt stated 
that he had been a member of *-the 
44 Constitutional Association v but 
that, since he had been chosen alder- 
man, he had thought it incompatible 
with his duty to remain among them; 
and he hart therefore ceased to be a 
member. Witness was at Guildhall on 
reveal following days during the poll 
for Sheriffs ; andeitheron th6 first or 
second day after that to which he had 
already alluded, he heard Alderman 
Garratt retract his former declaration. 

The witness was pressed upon his 
cross-examination, and upon his re- 
examination, and also by the Judge* 
to give the wprds which Mr Gaifatt 
had used ; but he could only, he said, 
give the sum and substance. Being 
taxed, on a subsequent day, with his 
declatation, that he had abandoned the 
Bridge* street Society, Mr Alderman 
Garratt did retract that declaration* 


Mr Gurney, considering* that the 
Sheriff had really nothing to do with 
the choice of the mryvwesa bttfesitr- 



be made out, was, notwithstanding, 
sufficient*’ The learned gentleman then 
commented upon the in conclusive na- 
ture Of the evidence adduced/andpro- 
posed* to set the matter fcompletely .at 
rest, , by calling John Garratt, Esq* 
Alderman and Sheriff. <• 

Mr Scarlfett submitted, that Mr Gar- 
ratt was not ^competent witness. The 
objection heing to the Sheriff’s return, 
the Sheriff could not in person give 
support to hm own acu Besides, by 
supporting Mr GurneyVcase, and ob- 
viating his (Mr Scarlett’s) objection, 
Mr Garratt would further the indict- 
ment, of which he was a prosecutor. 

The Lord Chief Justice said, that 
he would endeavour, if possible, to re- 
collect some authority; , , 

Mr Scarlett confessed that he could 
furnish none * 

Mr Tindall, during a pause of some 
minutes which ensued, observed, that 
jurvmen had been allowed to give ^evi- 
dence as to their own competency. 

The Lord Chief Justice thought 
that the cases were dissimilar. ► 

No authority whatever occurring 
upon the point, the learned counsel 
were driven back to argument. 

Mr Gurney contended, that the 
question before the triers was aderely 
a collateral issue, and an issue in which 
Mr Garratt could have no interest. 

The LoM Chief Justice.*-*-! think 

not J /t****?^ 

Mr Scarlett begged to be under- 
stood, m what be Was about to say, as 
casting no imputation Upon Mr Aider- 
man Garratt To shew that he mfeapt 
any thing rather than an offence, he 
would begin with citing ef traae, in 
WhRh a namesake of mat* 
named Robert Scarlett^i^ peen the 
subject of criminal m a 

court of justice. which ap-« 

peared in Coke's Reports, wan this ; 
Robert Scarlett became a member of 
the Grand Jury of the county of Es- 
sex ; aifd he wa$'nidi$4g& before the 
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jQtturt of Star-Chamber, upon a charge 
of having so become a merabei of the 
,<&rand Jiu> A to aid in the finding of 
geitaui indictments, uy which he (R. 
Scarlett) was personally interested It 
appeared, therefore, that if a person, 
knowing himself <0 be interested, vo- 
luntarily* at?d by his own seeking, 
did that othce which the law required 
should bo performed by an impartial 
hand* be subjected himstlf, for such 
act, to public piosecution Now, put 
the case that a man became Sheriff* m 
order, by returning particular jurors, 
to aid and support a pai licnlar indict- 
ment, he would, for so becoming she- 
riff be actually punishable , and such 
a sheriff (the case was merely a case 
supposed) would clearly have an mte- 
lest in a collateral issue hki the pre- 
sent, He would be called to give evi- 
dence iu a collateral issue, whtn the 
effect of his own evidence might be 
to purge himself from misdenK anour 
The Lord Chief lustice ■— Suppo- 
sing such a case, Mi Scarlett, as you 
have imagined, could the vudict upon 
the collateral lS'Uic be admitted after- 
wards as evidence upon an indictment ? 

Mr Scaiktt clcaily apprehended 
that it might I he issue w ould be 
tried before a court of competent ju- 
risdiction , a verdict of atquntal would 
be an answer to the indictment * and 
therefore a verdict of guilty would be 
evidence. Such a verdict would not 
only be evidence, tut conclusive evi- 
dence A court of law mu^t take it 
in the same way that the House of 
Lords took the verdicts of ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, without reference to the 
proceedings upon which those verdicts 
had hem obtained* > 

The Lord Chief Justice,, xn the ab- 
sence of all authority, thought the sa- 
fer course would be to treat the wit- 
ness as lfrcofcvpeteut, He by no means 
meaut to pledge himself as to the law 
upon the point, and wished distinctly 


to be understood that Ins decision could* 
afford no precedent The question der 
served much serious enumeration, and 
he was only desirous, at present, of 
taking the safer side. 

Mi Scarlett merely understood that 
Mr Gurney withdrew his witness on 
account of the novelty aud uncertainty 
of the case, ^ 

Mr Gurney —Certainly. Call Mr 
Sharp. 

Mr Sharp got into the box^ 

Mr Scarjctt — I mean to object to 
you too. You arc a pio&ccutor m this 
< ase ? v • • 

Witness. — I apprehend that there 
can be no doubt of that* 

Mr Scarlett — 1 apprehend, my 
Lord, that it is the witness's interest 
to complete that which lias been be- 
gun hy the Sheriff, 

Mr Gurney said, that the point was 
a good joke , but his learned friend 
could not be serious 

Mr Scailett was quite berious 
Lord Clu* f Justice — I Junk, Mr 
Scarlett, you are going too far Such 
an objection would exclude every wit- 
nchs. 

Mr Sharp was then examined by Mr 
Gurney. • jy 

Have you attended every meeting 
of the co nmittee of the Constitutional 
Souetv since lanuary last -I have. 

In the mouths of May and June was 
Mi J >hn Gurratt a member of the so- 
ciety ? — Iu May cei tainlv, and, I think, 
in June. 

Did he cease to be a member some 
time before he was elected Sheriff ?— 
Yes. 

Had he ever attended any meeting 
of the society ?— No. , 

Has he done any thing but give 
$L 5s « l — Nothing. * 

Cross-examined by Mr Scarlets— 
What are you ?— I am the honorary 
assistant .secretary to the Association. 
You, 4a not mean to say that that is 
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•ytiW Thames* i I ask you what you 
your bquness ?— f mean 
to say that I hold that situation 
Ye«f ; %it what business do you fol- 
low ? — I am of no business. 

You live on -your fortune ?— I live 
on means that I posses*. 

Were you ever in any business ? — I 
was m the Manchester trade. 

' FTqW long ago ' Two years* 

You <say that Mr Garratt became a 
member of this Association, by sub- 
scribing his mon*y ? — Yes. 

That was the case with a great many 
•people, 1 believe } — Yes 

Have you returned the Alderman his 
money ? — l am not aware that the mo- 
ney has been returned 

What has become of it ? — It has 
gone into the general fund • 

Are you treasurer No , Mr Al- 
derman Atkins is. 

A nd what do you mean by Mr Gar- 
ratt’s ha\ »tig c cased to be a member ? — 
I mean that Mr Garratt addressed a 
letter to the committee to that effect. 

I am not aware of any other circum- 
stance 

The Lord Chief Justice — V\ hat act 
did lie do *— He addressed a letter to 
as secretary. 

Have )Ou the letter > -No, it is at 
home. 

Mi Scarlett thanked Mr Gurney’s 
witnesses for the support they had 
given to the defendant*® case 

The Lord Chief Justice summed Up 
the evidence The question was, whe- 
ther, at the time of his returning the 
Jury, the Sheriff had, or had not, been 
d prosecutor of the indictment. The 
indictment was preferred on the 17th 
of May ; and on the 29th of May, Mr 
Garratt’s name appeared upon tne list 
of the Association. The name stood 
- Mr Alderman Garratt n It was 
»* clear, therefore, that Mr Garratt was 
n^t member subsequent to the tune at 
*i which he became an alderman. The 
evidence had clearly proved to the 


Jury, that at the time of the finding 
of the indictment, and for some time 
after, the Sheriff was a member of the 
Prosecuting A 83 °ci a tion ; and the bn- 
ly question was, whether, before his 
return of the present Jury, he had 
withdrawn himself from that situation* 
The fact of his having been a member 
being in proof on the one side, it was 
incumbent on the other side to shew 
the withdrawal, and to shew that with- 
drawal by very satisfactory evidence. 
If the triers were satisfied that Aider- 
man Garratt had withdrawn himself 
before the return m question, they 
would find their verdict for the prose- 
cutor , but if they wcie not fully sa- 
tisfied upon that point, the safer course 
would be to find for the defendant. 

The question was then formally put 
to the triers, whether Mr Garratt, at 
the given time, was or was not a pro- 
secutor of the indictment ; to which 
they replied without hesitation, that 
he was 

Mr bcarlett supposed that Mr Gur- 
ney would not call upon him m the 
other prosecutions 

The Lord Chief Tusttce said, that 
all had better stand over. 


Tur Proprietor?! of John Bull, 
for Libel on Lady Caroline 
Wkottesley. 

Court of King's Bench Feb, 4. 

Mr Scarlett moved for a rule tb shew 
cause why a criminal information should 
not be filed against Hobart Thomas 
Weaver, the printer, and Jbfm Arrqw- 
snuth and Shackell, the $*t*pnetors of 
a new Sunday newspapercalled the John 
JButt % for pubhshyig, iuN6.V . of that 
paper, a wicked, scandalou? *atnd defa- 
matory libel on the risemorjr of the late 
Lady Caroline Wrofctesley^ The libel 
was dbntamed in a plragraph* headed 
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** Queen's Visitoig,** and imputed to 
l*ady Caroline. Wrottesley, that, du- 
ring her life, she had been detected in 
a criminal intrigue with, a menial ser- 
vant It applied from the affidavits 
pf Sn John Wiottcsley, that the late 
Lady Caroline Wfottesley died m the 
year 1M8 , that, at that peitod, she 
had been twenty-three years married 
to deponent , that t>he had been the 
mother of fourteen children , and that 
from her infancy to the hour of her 
death there had never been a,bhad( of 
reproach upon hei character The af- 
fidavits of the Countess of Tanker- 
ville, Lady Carolines mother, and of 
Lord Ossulston, and the Honourable 
H Grey Rennet, two of her brother*, 
equally bore testimony to the infamous 
falsehood of the charge attempted to 
be cast upon her memory. It appear- 
ed, from further affidavits, that the li- 
bel ui question had been cnculattd 
with the most unremitting assiduity, 
particularly in those plates where it 
was likely to meet the eve of the rd?- 
tives of the deceast d Mr S< arl tt, 
after commenting, (in terms of wdl- 
mented 6tventy,) upon tht conduct 
of the libellei, stated, that it would 
scarcely be necessary to cite casts to 
the Court, to show that libels upon 
parties deceased, as well as upon living 
individuals, were criminally punish- 
able. 

The Court had no doubt whatever 
upon the point, and granted a rule to 
show tauoc. 

1 July 27. 

The Solicitor-General, for the. de- 
fendants, feeling that this was a gross 
libel, and that no available defence 
could be made, allowed a verdict, of 
Qudty to be taken. . 

.rtf* * 

November 24. 

The defendanSta were brought up 
to receive judgment Affidavits were 


read from Sir John Wrottesley, the 
Countess of Tankemlle, Lord OssuL 
ston, a*'d Mr H. Grey Rennet, slating 
the highly respectable character of the 
dtet dat'd, and the utttr falsehood of 
the calumny. 

The defendants then put m affida- 
vits, e\ prevsmg oontntion for the in- 
stitian of the article; that they had 
been ignorant of its falsehood, and had 
not been personally concerned in Us 
insertion « 

The Sohu to r-Generil (in mitura- 
tiop ) said, that ht had very few ob- 
servation* to make in addition to the" 
statement contained in the affidavits of 
the defendants. CLuainly, as their 
com i cl, he did not stand bifore the 
Court for the purpose of Justifying, or 
m the slightest degree excusing, the 
libel which had been selected as the 
subject of the present charge Such a 
course would be inconsistent with his 
own feelings, inconsistent with the ha- 
bits of his life, as well as inconsistent 
with the instiiictions he Ind received, 
not now for thf first time, but thiough 
the whole com se of these proceedings, 
fioin the first moment the motion for 
the c imuual infol /nation had been made. 
After that moMon had been mafle^dfe 
defendants had done him the honour 
of consulting him as to the course it 
would be proper foi than to pursue. 
He had stated to them the nature of 
the pioceedings in such cases, and the 
different courses which might bo adopt- 
ed, when they* without hesitation, had 
desired him not to attempt to show 
cause against the rule. Afterwards, 
when the case came an to be tried, for 
the defendants had not suffered judg- 
ment to go by default, preferring to 
put a plea of not guilty on the record, 
m order to afford an opportunity of 
publicly confessing the error, he (the 
Solicitor- General) had, by their m* 
st ructions, expressly stated thetr conn 
tntion and regret for a publication* an 
the falsehood of which they had every 
reason to concur. It was quite impos- 
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sable that the Court should .not feel 
that the situation ot the proprietor of 
A newspaper waff one of great anxiety 
Tt very seldom happened that a person 
standing tn fhi situation of proprietor 
himself the* conductor of a news- 
paper He was compelled, therefore, 
to trust to the care, the vigilance, and 
the judgment of the individual whom 
he employed to conduct his paper for 
him The individuals chosen for these 
offices divert genet ally men of literary 
habits , and the name of the person 
engagfd in the present instance had 
*beeii*di*(.lot>cd m the afhdavits Their 
Lord *1 ups would not fail to recollect 
also, that there was somt thing of lru 
diligence due to the proprietor and 
publisher of\* newspaper for an acci- 
dental slip, when the rapukty with 
which the matter for publication was 
collected aud sent to pi ess was taken 
into consideration , when they consi- 
dered that a newspaper was composed 
of a great variety of articles, got to- 
gether in haste, and often published at 
so late an hour as to prevent that cool 
and careful examination which, under 
other circumst mccs, would naturally 
be afforded* Such (the learned Solici- 
t&AQeneral said) were the general ob- 
servations which he connected with 
the case; but it would be material to 
look at the situation of the particular 
defendants T wo of them were certain- 
ty proprietors of the John Bull , but 
so little did they know of ns contents, 
or of its conduct that although the li- 
bel was published on the 15th of Ja- 
nuary, jet neither of them saw it un- 
til sevtral days after. The third de- 
fendant stood in a different situation 
He. was, in fact, but a servant, and had 
no authority or power either to admit 
or expunge an article which was given 
to him to be printed. His office was 
merely of a mechanical description, 
and it was clear, therefore, that he 
could not be influenced by personal 
malignity .—The learned Solicitor-Ge- 


neral then proceeded to Urge the Other 
topics contained in the affidavits of the 
defendants ir palliation of their offence, 
and concluded, (after defining every 
thing like malicious motive,) by sub- 
mitting them, with humility, to' the 
judgment of the Court 

Mr Puller, on the same side, ad- 
verted to the suppression, as far as was 
in tbeir power, of the libel by the de- 
fendants. 

Mr Scarlett rose on the part of the 
pro* edition It was at all times (the 
learned Counsel said) an unpleasant, 
sometimes an invidious, and perhaps it 
might in time become a dangerous 
dut) , to press for punishment against 
offenders like the dt fondants For irs 
part, if he could believe that either the 
persons on the floor, or the author of 
the libel, felt any of that contrition ex- 
pressed for them by their counsel — if 
he had any icason to think that they 
had offered reparation for then sLn- 
der, or that they were oven desirous of 
offering it, he should feel happj in re- 
linquishing the duty impostd upon 
him, without adding one word in ag- 
gravation of punishment But lit had 
(the learned counsel continued) no 
such bthtf m the piofession of the de- 
fendants ; he did ful the most perfect 
conviction, that, fiom the hour when 
the libel had’ been written, up to the 
curient moment, not one step had been 
taken by them, other than with a vnw 
to save themselvts from punishment ; 
and, under that conviction, he should 
proceed unhesitatmgl) to the discharge 
of his duty He knew very well, that 
on all subjects connected with hbeJs 
it was difficult to distinguish between 
the author and publisher He was 
aware of the usual topics urged on be-' 
half of defendants in -such cases ; such 
as the necessity of seci|ting^the free- 
dom of the press, and even of tolera- 
ting some .little licentiousness, as al- 
most necessarily growing «tut*of that 
freed&nu He (Mi *6cartett) felt the 
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full force of all snch considerations ; 
bat he found none of them applicable 
tdfthe case before the Court In the 
deliberate malice of the present de- 
fendants, there was none of that sin- 
cere, though intemperate zeal, for 
which even the Solicitor-General him- 
self, m Beres case, had been dispo- 
sed to make allowance , none of that 
well-meant, though indiscreet excess, 
though which a political writer— fan- 
cying his dream the saltation of man- 
kind — forgot all consequence in the 
cause of his fellow-creatures, the li- 
bel was such as could not, even in ima- 
gination, benefit the public , and it di- 
rected its intent to the destruction of 
private happiness If the defendants 
on the floor were to evade punishment, 
or to ebeape with a mitigated pumsh- 
irvei t, from any distinction drawn be- 
tween them and the author, by what 
possibility (Mr bcaiktt would ask) 
was the author ever to be got at ? He 
knew not wluther the usual machinery 
of newspaptis was such as had been 
dischisi d by the affidavits of the de- 
fendants , it was a subject with which 
he had little acquaintance , but the 
Court would see, that, upon the sys- 
tem described, the most profligate in- 
dividual might defame the most virtu- 
ous in the land, and screen himself by 
the medium of such respectable gen- 
tlemen as the defendants. After con- 
ducting their paper (by burning all 
manuscripts) in such a way as effectu- 
ally to conceal the authors of slander 
from the Court, it was presumption m 
such persons to ask for pity, because 
they were mere publishers* The learn- 
ed Solicitor- General h?d observed up- 
on* the last affidavit made by Mr Har- 
mer, and had suggested the possibility 
of reply in mitigation of it Why, 
there was nothing ivew in the matter 
of that affidavit ; the attention of the 
defendants had been fully called to its 
contend ,Jbr it had been distinctly 
sworn upon the motion for tbt rule. 


that the first number of the John thill , 1 
containing those infamous imputatiohs 
upon the character of Lady Caroline, 
with which the Court had already been 
disgusted, had been left by the mail- 
guard at the house of Sit J. Wrottefl* 
ley And what were the de&u oes which 
these libellers set up * Mr Weaver ssiid, 
I would not have put m the libel if 
I had known it to he false/* Had it 
ever occurred to Mr Weaver that it 
might, by possibility, be scandalous l 
Because his reasoning powers might 
then have carried him to the conse- 
quence — that he ought not to put it m 
unless he knew it to be true But 
Mr Weaver went farther .—-if he had 
known it to be false, he would have 
remonstrated with the editor. Why, 
then he had, it appeared, the power of 
remonstrance It was to be hoped that 
their Loidships would leach Mr Wea- 
ver that, possessing so much power, 
his forbearance to tj ' tcise tr had been 
most unwise But, to touu to the far- 
ther ingenious excuses pi ^pounded. 
The defendants had no intention, they 
said, to wound the feelings of the Tan- 
kerville family Then, why had the 
libel been published ? To what end? 
For what purpose ? If malice wasjffdt 
the motive, what, m Heaven's name, 
was the motive ? That was a fact which 
the defendants had not been so obli- 
ging as to state Arid was it to be en* 
duicd, that, without motive assigned, 
such a libel should be published, and 
the publisher should say, u I had no 
malice against the parties 9 * He (Mr 
Scarlett) wished that the ingenuity of 
the Solicitor-General could point out 
a single demonstration of that repent- 
ance m the defendants, on the abun- 
dance of which he had so eloquently 
enlarged. Let it be shewu by one sin- 
gle paragraph published since the libel, 
that the defendants had expressed con- 
cern or contrition for their crane Did 
the Court believe, that if any such pa- 
ragraph had appeared, that paragraph 
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have bee® set out in the af- Tbomaa Weaver* William Shackell* 
fiday&f o# the defendants? how and Thomas Arrowsmath*— You* ate 

Wtbe case* stand? The, persons now called up to receive judgment* a£- 
m ithe do0r admitted their legal re* ter being found guilty of a libel* ahd 
cponsibiUty ; they admitted that they that on the character of a deceatedkt* 
were conscious of having acted mapro- dy* In any case, to make a newspaper 
perly* but tfey had taken no steps to the vehicle of private attack, is most 
state that consciousness to the world, reprehensible , but when it is so made 
They had taken no steps , no, nor on the character of one who is dead* 
would they , — yet these persons claim- and on a point so deeply affecting her 
«4 ithe consideration of the Court 1 honour, it is the bitterest pang that 
There were some newspapers bold can be inflicted on her surviving friends, 
enough to say, u You threaten us Two of you state your ignoiance of 
with prosecution* but we despise your the nature of the paragraph at the 
• threats Such persons must be taught time of its insertion, and it would 
that the threat could not with impu- have been but prudent on the part of 
inty be despised , and if ever a private the other, if, when he did see it, he 
libel could deserve punishment, that had remonstrated with the editor, or 
punishment* was merited by the publi- had held some communication respect- 
cation before the Court Allowance mg it with the proprietors It would 
might be claimed for party feeling, or have been wise, too, if he had preaer- 
for anger, which even a supposed sense ved the manuscript, so that, in case of 
of injury might create. In cases like necessity, the real author might have 
■■those some motive was apparent; and been discovered, and punished if he de- 
al man might sometimes forget his pru- served it It appears, that m a former 
dence in that which he deemed just to- number of your paper mat'ci was pub- 
wards himself, oi beneficial to his coun- fished attacking the memory of this 
try. But what could be said for the ill-treated lad) I call your attention 
cold-blooded slanderer who invented to that fact, in order to observe, that, 
Stories without foundation m fact, or after such matter nad once found us 
\?ho fruited circumstances which might way into your columns, you ought to 
easily be explained m such a way as to have been very careful indeed how you 
wound and to injure honourable per- permitted a second paragraph to go 
nous ? What pica could be urged by forth. I find no btatemert m the affi- 
that most malign *mt libeller, who would davit of Weaver, that, against the ad- 
A e\en rake up the ashes ot the dead, if mission of that fir*t aiticle, he remon- 
he Could sting, by such baseness, the strated with the editor, nor that he 
he&rU of the living? Their Loidslups ever made any remonstrance, even af- 
l#ere told that it was not the author ter the publication of the libel in ques- 
“ who stood before them He (Mr Scar- tion. It does not appear that, when 
iett) maintained, that the defendants application was made by the prosecu- 
atood exactly in the situation of the tors, Mr Cooper, (this ‘editor,) was 
author They wittingly and wilfully given up as the hand who had oom- 
refused to give the author up, and the * posed the paragraph* or that any search 
Court was bound to puni&h them m after the original manuscript was made, 
his stead It is a most improper mgde of ofrii- 

Mr Justice Bayley, after delibera- ducting a journal, to recede articles 
’ ting walk his learned brothers for a from persons unknown, and then to 
considerable tune, pronounced the destroy the manuscripts then$elves,in 
judgment of the Court.— «« Robert ordAr that no clue to the authors may 
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remain To dwell upon the nature of 
your offence unnecessary. It is con- 
trary to every interest of society, that 
public new spapers should become the 
vehicles of private scandal and the 
attack complained of h^re is peculiar- 
ly unpaidonable, foi it is made upon 
ont who has gone to her account, and 
you might have allowed the dead to 
sleep m peace The Court, having ta- 
ken into consideration all the clicum- 
stances of your cast, doth order a id 
adjudge, that you, R. T Weaver, do 


pay to the lvtng a fine of 1(KV , that 
)ou,T Anowsmfth andW Shackcll* 
pay each a fine of 5Qt>f . , that each and 
all of you be kept m the custody of 
the Marshal of the MarsHalsfra for the 
space of rune months , that you then 
find two securities, each in the sum of 
250/. , that you enter into your own 
personal recognizances m the sum of 
500 1 to keep the peace for five ye$r« , 
and that you be further imprisoned 
until the same fine'* he paid, and recog- 
nizances entered into ” 


CRIMINAL TRIALS 


Messrs Christie ^^D Trail, ior 
hie Dl*l with Mr Scott 

Old Bailey, Apnt 13. 

The Lord Chief- Justice Abbot and 
Mr Justice Park having taken their 
seats on the bench, Messrs Christie 
and Tiad, who appeared to be about 
twenty-five )ears of age, then surren- 
der* d in form ft) Mr Shelton, the clerk 
of arraigns They were immediately 
placed at the bar. 

The Lord Chief- Justice said, that, 
on referring to the mdictiuert, he ob- 
served the name of a third peieon, Mr 
Patmore, included therein, and wished 
to know if that gentleman was also 
forthcoming to take his trial 

Mr Gurney said, he understood that 
gentleman was not now in Court 

Mr Justice Park desired that Mr 
Patmore tfhuuld be called on his re- 
cognizances 4 . 

Mr Sheffon replied, that no recog- 
nizances had been entered into by the 
parties. 

The indictment, charging the*pri- 


soners at the bar with the wilful tnur-* 
dtr of John Scott, Esq on the lbth 
of February la3t, at Chalk Farm, was 
read to them, and they severally plead-" 
ed Not Guilty 

The Juty being sworn, 

Mr Walford ro*e to state the case 
for the prosecution. He commenced 
by assuring the Imy, that it was djiflt- r 
cult for him to fird adequate language 
to convev any idea of the painful ft cl- 
ings with which he rose to state the 
evidence he had to adduce m snppoit 
of this indictment against the gentle- 
men at the bar. It was impossible foi 
him, when he recollected the rank m 
society in which these gentlemen mo- 
ved, and when he reflected upon the 
fatal consequences which might ensue 
to them upon this trial — it was, he re- 
peated, impossible for him to behold 
their situation without emotion. The 
man who, standing there, could do so, 
must have firmer nerves than he pos- 
sessed He should, however, endea- 
vour to discharge the painful duty 
which devolved upon him, as clearly 
and as succinctly as he was enabled to 
10 
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do by thea&atructions which he held 
m lu? hand. He must, however, pre- 
mise his statement of the facts of tjte 
case, by entreating the Jury to dismiss 
altogether from, their minds all previ- 
ous statements which had reached them 
respecting this melancholy transaction 
He trusted they were fully sensible that 
thur verdict must alone be founded up- 
on the evidence which would this day 
be legally submitted for their consi- 
deration. 1 hat could alone be the pro- 
per and legitimate source of the infor- 
mation upon which they would be war- 
ranted in acting '[ his prosecution was, 
he said, instituted by the relatives of 
the deceased In bringing it forward, 
they wi re actuated alone by an anxiety 
to have the matter calmly and dtliDi- 
rately investigated. They cbsclairoed 
all \ i idictivc telling, and were only 
anxious that the facts should be exa- 
mined befote the pioper authorities, 
and ouch conclusions drawn from them 
as the law authorised U so happened, 
that of the natuie 01 extent of the pro- 
vocation which had led to this unhap- 
py affair, the Jury must umaio unin- 
formed Upon that pan of the trans- 
ition he had no evidence to offc r 
The' deceased Mi Scott was a gentle- 
mau well known in the literal y world , 
and at the time when this unfortunate 
affair happened, was tditor of a well- 
known periodical woik called “ The 
London Magazine ** Mr Chmtie, one 
of the gentlemen at the bar, was, he 
understood, a conveyancer The other 
gentleman, Mr Trad, was also of the 
profession of the law, and a barrister 
He had already informed them they 
must remain ignorant of what had 
passed between the principals iu this 
unhappy affair, whatever it was, it 
probably occurred m st cret m such a 
manner as to preclude the possibility 
of its being made matter of evidence. 
From what would appear before them, 
they would find that a medical gen- 
tleman, of the name of Pettigiew, re- 


siding in Spring- Garden s. was request- 
ed by Mr Patmore" to meet him and 
JVfc Scott the same night at £halk- 
Farm, m hV capacity as a surgeon. 
He went, according to the direction 
of Mr Putmore, to the Hampstd&dL 
road in a post-chaisc, with Mr Moms, 
his pupil When the} c ime to the ave- 
nue leading from the flampstead-road 
to Chalk-Farm, they a'^ghted fiom the 
chaise, and after passing through the 
avenue, ascended the hill behind the 
house Mi Morris, who went first, 
would inform them that he thought 
he heard a shot fired as he ascended 
the hill. It did not appear that Mr 
Pettigrew heard this shot, but they 
both distinctly htard the knocking and 
pummg of pistols, and they observed 
four or five gentlemen standing m the 
field be) ond the hedge, two of them 
apart from the rest At that moment 
they htard another shot, and saw one 
gentleman fall They immediately pro- 
ceeded over the hedge into the field, 
iv’ert the parties weie, and saw Mr 
Scott on the ground, and a gentleman, 
whom they supposed to be Mr Chris- 
tie, speaking to him, m extreme dis- 
ticss and agitation They heard Mr 
Scott say triat all was fair, and the 
other gentleman who was speaking to 
him rcmaikid, with gnat emotion, 
that u was a pity he should havebicu 
pu milled iO Urc a s cond Unit, having 
fired his first pistol down the field. 
The attention of the medical gentle- 
men was then directed to Mr Scott, 
and Mr Pettigrew thought that the 
best step he could Lake was to have 
him removed to town, and he set out 
himself to Mr Scott s lodgings tojpre- 
pare for his reception Afti i waiting 
m town some time, he was surprised 
that Mr Scott had not arrived, and he 
concluded, whaf ultifhato&mu ovea to 
be the fact, that lit was *found too 
weak for removal. He immcdiattly re- 
turned to Chalk- Fatm tfr bet; the de- 
ceased In the course of that night, 
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'Qr JDariwg* an eminent physician* was 
called to Chalk-Farm, to attend Mr 
Scotty and the latter fnade a communi- 
cation to the Doctor, respecting what 
occurred an the ground, and the par- 
ties engaged m it $ <but, for reasons he 
would state, he should abstain from 
cow relating that conversation. Ac- 
cording to law, the declaration of a 
man bidieving himself to be dying, was 
evidence ag«inst a pn ioner The law 
held, that what was stated by a man 
on the bnuk of eternity, was equiva- 
lent to what was said on the solemnity 
of an oath , and, therefore, sate evi- 
dence for a jt'ry. Now, a question 
would here aii c e, whether at the time 
Mr Scott made this declaration, thcie 
was reason to bclk.ve that he thought 
himself m a dvir.g state. That he felt 
himself m /’eat danger, was cleat , but 
it would be for the Court to sav, when 
Dr Darling was calkd, whetlci the 
deceased at the time felt bis danger °o 
imminent as to entitle his declaration 
to the force of It oal evidence He 
should thtiefore aostam fiom saying 
any thing n>on upon that punt until 
they heard the witness* Mr Scott con 
tinued at C‘ alk-Iaiir from the night 
of Fuda), the loth of Ihbruuiy, till 
he died Tncst were the cucumsta.i- 
ces w'hich ht 1 d to deta'l to thtrn m 
evident , arid be should now s ay a few 
words upon tlu law of the cast If 
two parties quarrelled, did, m the heat 
of passion, 01 before th< ir feelings had 
time to cool and *-ea~%on to resume her 
influence, went forth in a hostile man- 
ner towards each other, and that one 
of them lo-it his lift, the law would 
deem it not murder, but manslaughter 
But if (no matter what was the pro- 
Aocation oi original circumstances at- 
tending the quarrel) a sufliuent time 
had bdtwm! the provocation 

and the catastrophe, so as to afford 
presumption that the passions had 
cooled, "then the* law allowed nufemiti* 
gatien of its seventy, and the patties 


implicated mcmredall the peifeltieiof 
commuting wilful murder. The law, 
which was framed to reetfam the im* 
petuosity of human passion, a?lh»wed 
no man to become the .avenger of htt 
own quarrel , the law provided redress 
for any injury that could be inflicted 
upon any man, and .all were bound 
to resort to that law for redress — 
There remained but one cottsrdera* 
tion more, and that was, whether any 
doubts were entevtained in the minds 
of the Jury as to the prisoners at the 
bar being the persons engaged in the 
transaction , if so, they were, of course, 
bound to acquit them On tins lie had 
no expectation It would rest with the 
Fury to take all the facts *of the case 
into tbcir^ most serious consideration, 
and to return that ve^die^ wlueh rhetr 
own consciences, after mature t’clibe- 
lauon, dictated 

'{he fiist witness was Mi Thomas 
Joseph Pettigrew He b ,d not, he 
said, been acquainted with the decetf- 
btd, but he knt w, for many years, Mr 
Patmore, who calltd upon him on Fn- 
day evening, the 16th February, and 
stated, that, in consequent e tl borm- 
thing which had ansen out cf -an »ft 
f t ’r between Mr Scott and Mr Dbek- 
imt, Mr Patmore requested him 
P( ttigrew ) to attcr d in tin neighbour* 
hood of Cnalk-Farm on the same even* 
mg He went there, accoidmglv, m a 
poj5t-ch?i>e, accompa* ltd by his pupil, 
W. B Morris He got to the lane 
leading to Chalk-Farm about eight 
o’clock on the same evening It was 
moon-light They proceeded through 
the lane towards the fields, and at 
last reached the top of the hill 
then saw some gentlemen m a field; 
two of them walking backwards and 
forwards, and two others by the side 
of the hedge. He then heard the 
knocking of pistols, the pruning of 
them, and flashing of pans. Boon 
afterwards both pistols were firedt 
He heard the sound, and saw ' the 
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flash* He next heard an exclama- 
tion from owe of the gentlemen, as if 
wounded* W itnesa got over the hedge, 
and found Mr Scott on his knees on 
the ground* He pointed out to wit- 
ness his being wounded on the right 
Side $ the other gentlemen were sup- 
porting him. At that time there was 
no conversation. Witness partly un- 
dressed Mr Scott, and examined the 
wound. Mr Scott was fainting One 
of the gentlemen (which of them he 
does not know) came up and took him 
by the hand, and expressed a wish that 
he had himself, rather than Mr Scott, 
been in his situation This was when 
Mr Scott was fainting , upon his re- 
covery he vaid — “ Whatever raa) be 
the issue of this case, 1 beg^ou all to 
bear in remembrance that evtry thing 
has been fair and honourable " During 
the time witnesb was examining the 
wound an altercation took place be- 
tween Ms Patmore aricT another gen- 
tleman He did not distinctly hear the 
whole of the conversation, exci pt that 
Mr Patmore said, “ Why was it not 
comir.umeat< dtomc ? — I km wnothing 
of it.” A gentkman, durmg this < 1- 
t ere a Won, came up to witness, and ask- 
ed him if the wound was moital * He 
answered, he ftartv' it was, if it enter* 
cd the cavity of the abdomen The 
gentleman was m gieat agony, wring- 
ing his hands, and exclaimed, “ Good 
God f why was 1 pcimitted to fire a 
second time * I fired down the field — 
I could do no more.*’ Nothing moie 
passed on the spot The wound was 
the cause of Mr Scott's death 

Cross-examined by Mr Gurney.— 
The gentleman alluded to did say, that 
when he fired down the lit Id the first 
time, he was obliged to fire the secord 
time m lu» own defence — he appeared 
certainly in great agony, and manifest- 
ed the most humane solicitude for Mr 
Scott Witness left them m the act of 
carrying him to the house 

Witness said* in auswer to questions 
by tht Judge, the night not suffi- 


ciently cleat- tq distinguish the pfefsoirtf 
of either of the twt^gfctftleiqett whom 
he saw in the, field '** 

£Wilbam Bevill Mbrrur; HiigfP 
Watson, landlord of the Chalk-T&nfa 
Tavern ; James Ryan, the hoptltf 
and Thomas Smith, a carpenter, w£rfe 
next examined m succession Their 
collective evidence went to substan- 
tiate the statement of the learned Coun- 
sel, who conducted the prosecution 
relatively to the movements of the 
parties, and the care taken of the de- 
ceased 1 

Dr George Darling examined — Is 
a physician, livingm Brunswick Square 
He was called on by Mrs Scott to at- 
tend Mr J Scott, in the middle of the 
night, between Fuday and Saturday , 
he found him sensible, but he certain- 
ly was in great danger Witness com* 
mu mealed to him his opinion. M** 
Stott asked if the vound was Ueces- 
sanly mortal, and ht wa 'mswired, 
that it was not need arily mortal He 
wa o told, that it is as just possible his 
intestines might not h m bun perfora- 
ted, in which ca&e rec over 5 wa f possi- 
ble Mr Scott then inquired of Sn - 
gion Guthrie, and said, “ 1 have only 
one question to a* k — Is my wound ne- 
cessarily mortal ? The answer given 
was, “Not necessaidy ' This wasbe- 
forethe ball was ext 1 acted MrGuthne 
added, that it was a case of the great- 
est dangci, but he had seen recovery 
fiom similar wounds Mi Scott re- 
plied, “ I am satisfied ,* and laid his 
head down on the pillow agairl Mr 
Scott made a statement to witness of 
what took place m the field The con- 
versation respecting his state of dan- 
ger took place at the first visit on the 
following morning (Saturday morn- 
ing) before the b^ll was extracted.* 
Mr Gurney left it*lo YSft Court, 
whethei Mr Scott's statement, under 
the circumstances, could ^be reserved 
in evidence • # 

The Loid Chief- Justice, Mr Jus- 
tice Park, and Mi Common Su giant. 
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consulted together for a short tfoifct 
when has lordbbrp delivered the opi- 
nion of the Court, that the statement 
could not be received, as it did not ap- 
pt ir that Mr Scott thought himself at 
the point of death at the time when he 
made the decoration ; he had been 
tol 1, that his wound wa> not neces- 
sarily mottai, unless the lntiMmts wc re 
perforated Then might have been 
''till a hope that that had not taken 
place which mid »#d the wound mor- 
tal The declaration could not, there- 
fore, be i ( caved m the sense of that 
of ) dyt ig man 

Mr W ilfoid having closed his case 
on the part of the piosecutton, 

Mr Gurney left his place hi Court, 
md eommunuated for some moments 
w.th the defendants. 

The Lord Chief-Justice then in- 
formed Mr Christie, that tht peuod 
for hi'' defence had arrived. 

Mr Christie, in a voicr almost inau- 
dible, ft orn emotion, said, that he 
should muely call witnesses to his ge- 
neral c!i**r«u ter and hibits of life. 

Mr Tiail, to a similar intimation 
from the bcn< h, replied in the same 
terms u-.ed by Mr Clnistie. 

Mr Gwrnty then edied, successive - 
Iv, the Rev iutd r i homas Griffiths, 
Mr Robe, t Laker, surge >n, Mr l)u- 
hois, Mi bs rriei. \n Groorre, Mr W 
Ford, Mr \Vc*tt 1 v , and Mi Amos, 
harristt I)r Jj km-, M ister of Ba- 
liol College llic I< evei i nd W N'i- 
iholl, Mr Tat., tlu Reverend W 
Knight, Mi R Swain, attormiV-at- 
law, Mr Hiring, conveyancer, Mi 
Rus^tll, law student, the Reverend 
T ^ William*., Mr W James* Mr E 
Blount, Mi W Colmar, special plead- 
er, Mr Comu 11, md Mr John Balfour, 
M V , and Dr Gvldhat Jt The majo- 
nt > of •itv.c'H .it)! men deposed to 
long and ultimate acquaintance with 
both tl e dtfendaut* ; and all bore wit- 
ness to'the gential humanity a*d be*- 
nevoluut oi h ir d^po uiiniib 

The Lo d C \ . U 1 i.sncc then, attc'i 


stating to the Jury the nature of J th© 
indictment proceeded to mst met them 
as to the law of the case. The accusa- 
tion chaiged three persons as hiding 
and concurring in the death of Mr 
Scott ; two individuals only appt art d$ 
but if tht Jury behtved that the indi- 
viduals at the bar were really two of 
those who had aided m the commission 
of the crime, it mattered not by whose 
particular hand the pistol had beui 
dischaiged* The distinction, in cases 
of duels, between mamlaughtu and 
murder, had been very clearly and cor- 
rutly marked out by the learned 
Counsel fo** th< piosccution if par- 
ties, in beat of blood, went out and 
fought with d. idly weapons, tht n the 
law, allowing fot the frailty of human 
nature, detmed the pai ty killing guilty 
of manslaughter only , but if, yielding 
to a false notion of hoi our, they went 
out upon deliberation and m < ooi blood, 
to fight , tlu'ft the death ot one man 
fixtd the crime of murder upon ail 
concerned ; upon seconds (frequently 
the more e doable panics) well as 
upon principals The first question 
then was ~W#ie the prisoner a at the 
bar two of the pirtics known to hifcve 
been in the fuld it the time when the 
shot was hied ? and was the duel fought 
in htat of olood or upon delihi witinn l 
His lordship then lecapitulatt d the 
main points of evidence, and upon that 
evidence left the fact of identity to tl e 
Jury* It was possible he laid, that 
lliertal perpttratoi s of the enrm mig* i 
have escaped from the held before the 
arrival of Mr Pettigrew, and that the 
prisoners at the bar might huve ap- 
peared accidentally at the moment ; 
still the onus of shewing that such had 
been the case lay in some measure up* 
on them. Upon the second point, his 
lordship continued, the kehng under 
which (assuming the identity) the duel 
had taken place, there was. little in » 
pi oof before the Jury. Of the tuneor. 
place at which the quarrel uoMgtn*t'ed, 
thuc was no evidence, and although 
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between the time at which Mr Pat* 
more first applied to Mr Pettigrew, 
and the time of the meeting at Chalk* 
Farm, there was certainly spaceenough 
for reflection ; yet it waa possible that, 
at the moment of Mr Patmore's ap- 
plication to his surgeon, the meeting 
might not have been contemplated by 
Mr Trail or Mr Christie The decla- 
ration of Mr Scott, at the moment of 
his fall, ihat all had been done fairly 
and honourably, was, although the law 
would not recognize such ideas of ho* 
pour, .entitled to the attention of the 
Jury ; and there was another circum- 
stance arising out of the words of Mr 
Christie, to which their consideration 
should be directed* The words to which 
his lordship alluded yvere these « Why 
was I allowed to fire a second time ? 
I fired down the field at first — what 
could I do more ? I was compelled to 
fire in my own defence' Now, the 
circumstances were not silch as would, 
in law, acquit a man as having fired m 
lus own defence ; but the words might 
h«m an opciation upon the feeling un- 
der which the second shot — for that 
was the shot which did the mischief — 
Uadieeai fired- The parties might have 
met deliberately and in cold blood, and 
under those circumstances the first fire 
might have taken place. Had death 
followed that fire, such death would 
have been murder $ but it was possi- 
ble that Mr Christie, having forborne 
to take aim the first time, might have 
hied his second shot under an impulse 
of immediate anger, produced by the 
'failure of his pacific proceeding $ and, 
in that case, although his adversary* 
fell, the crime amounted only to man* 
slaughter. The Lord Chief-Justice 
concluded by recommending to the 
Jury, iu a case of doubt, to take the 
side of mercy $ and by observing (up- 
on the excellent characters which the 
prisoners had received) that, uofoiw 
fortunately, men of the most exem- 
voi* xiv. PART H. 


plary humanity and benevolent feeling 
were too often led to take part in 
transactions which led to the loss of 
life on one side*, and to remorse and re* 
penrance during life on the other. 

The Jury, after a deliberation of 
twenty-five minutes, returned a ter* 
diet of— Not Guilty. 


Manasseh Goulostein for for- 
ging Prussian Dollar Notes. 

Old Bailey , Sept . 19 

Mana8seh Gouldstem was indicted 
for feloniously forging and counterfeit- 
ing diverse Prussian notes for payment 
of one dollar, purporting to be trea- 
sury notes of one of the ministers and 
officers employed m the service of the 
King of Prussia. The prisoner's age 
is 62. 

Mr Law stated, that in some counts 
the instrument was called an order, and 
m others an undertaking of the Prus- 
sian monarch or his minister, 

Mr Bolland stated the facts of the 
case to the Jury. He commenced by 
reading an extract from an act passed 
m the d3d of Geo. III., which pro- 
vides that any person convicted of 
forging any promissory. note Or bill of 
exchange, with intent to defraud any 
foreign prince or minister, shall be lia« 
ble to transportation fora term not ex- 
ceeding fourteen years. It was imma- 
terial whether the instrument was com- 
posed in the English or a foreign lan- 
guage, or in both together.- In June 
last year two persona appeared in thp 
city of Berlin, of the names of Lobhand 
Simeon, and were detected m uttering 
copies of the forged instrument whic% 
formed the subject* of tKe pi&fent in- 
dictment. A large number, some thou* 
sands, of the notes were found ra their 
possession. The King-of FrusSa, in 
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order to prevent the deterioration of 
his cutrency, considered it necessary to 
endeavour to discover the manufactu- 
rer of those notes. It having been in- 
timated that the pons wne manufac- 
tured m this count y, thf King of Prus 
si a commanded the director of his po- 
lice, Mr Echa r d, to pi iceed to Eng- 
land^ith S.meon On the 30th of Ju- 
ly MrEcln-d arrived in London with 
Siniwon Sirv^n was supplied with 
money by Mr Echard, and on different 
occasions pu ctrwd parcels of forged 
notes from the pmo t?i, amounting 
altogether to jk)00, 0000, or 7000 
notes On the Ia&t octis'on, when Si- 
meon pui chased notes from the prison- 
er, he met him by appointment on the 
Str ind-bi ulge Fo) and Clements, two 
police officers, watched Simeqp, to 
whom they had pieviously given two 
5L notes, to pay for the forged notes, 
and when th*y saw him give the money 
to the prisoner, the) ran up and seized 
the latter l oy found the two BL notes 
in the prisoner’s hand, who said that 
he had lecened them m payment for 
some watches which he had sold to 
Simeon some time before. Foy asked 
him whether he had any of the K.ng 
of Puissia b notes about him, he said 
no , and when searched none were 
found on him The prisoner was then 
asked if he knew where the forged 
plates were Pie replied that he did 
not, Foy, however, who had been 
watching the prisoner for some tune, 
and had frequently observed him go to 
the house of Mr Newman, an engraver 
in Widegate-street, Bishopsgate, took 
the priso ler thither Here the learn- 
ed gentleman observed, that he fully 
acquitted Mr Newman of all blame in 
this transaction. The plate was com- 
posed in a language of which Mr New- 
man tvftVenfmly ignorant, and he un- 
derstood that it was an admission to a 
theatre at Berlin. When Foy arrived 
at Mr Newman’s, he found the pl&tc at 
work* which he seized. If, in jidditipn 


to the facts which he had already sta- 
ted, it could be proved that the pu- 
soner employed Mr Newman to en- 
grave the plates from which the forged 
instruments were struck off, and that 
he candid a peculiar species of paper 
to be manufactured for the purpose, he 
thought tlu Jury could entertam no 
doubt of the prisoner's guilt. 

Mr Bolland then call.d the follow- 
ing evidence — 

William Newman deposed, that lie 
was a copper plate engiavei, living at 
No, 27, W idegate-stn ct, Bibhop^gate- 
street Pie knew the prisoner, and had 
somecommunicatiou with him mMarch, 
or April of the present year He had 
known him personall) foi 20 yea is, but 
had never done business for him Whtu 
the prisoner called on him m Mai ch, lit 
said he wanted a little business done m 
engraving W itne«*b asked what n was, 
and the prusoncr then shewed him a 
print like one of those in Couu, aed 
asked him whether be could u grave 
it ? Witness replied Yes, and a^ked w h it 
it was. The prisonei repbed, a Pruj- 
sian ticket Witness asked, what tic- 
ket ? when the prisoner replied* * tic- , 
ket of admission The witm ss sa / 
the word “cuirent,' which was the 
only one he could make out, and was 
going to ask a question about it, w hen 
the prisoner said, u God bless me, do 
you think I am going to give you any 
thing wrong to do 5 You know mef' 
Wituess replied that he did. Witness 
then agreed to engrave the two plates, 
and to print 30,000 copies He wanted 
them done in a fortnight. Witness re- 
plied that the time was too short , but 
that he would print 1 0,000in a fortnight. 
The job was to be done for abo’ut 3/. 
a thousand. The witness pulled proofs, 
and the prisoner not approving of the 
paper, agreed to find his own paper. 
Paper was included in the charge of SI. 
a thousand. The witness struck off 
ten thousand copies from the plateau 
aboujj a fortnight or three wc«k$» The 
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prisoner used to come to the shop and 
remove* the printed copies from time to 
time. Thrde plates were listed because 
one was worn out 5 but only two plates 
wei e necessary to complete the impres- 
sion, After the plates were struck off, 
a line of letter-press wa9 inserted in 
n d ink This was also executed by 
the w ltness, he being a letter-press as 
well as 3 copper-plate printer. About 
7000 or 8000 copies were struck off 
before one of the plates was worn out. 
The witness told the prisoner that he 
couM* not afford to provide a new plate 
for the money which he was to receive 
for the work. The prisoner then said, 
he would give him two guineas if he 
would get a*new plate. The plates 
were left with the witness. The line of 
lcttei-piess which was introduced, was 
also in the original copy furnished by 
the prisoner About August the pri- 


soner told the witness that he had got 
a Fresh order for 5000 The prisoner 
himself brought the paper cut ready 
for receiving the impression. About 
2000 of the latter order had been done 
when Foy came to the 9hop At that 
time the impressions were lying about 
the shop The prisoner called at least 
thirty times duung the execution of 
the two orders, and appeared very anxi- 
ous to get the impressions (The wit- 
ness identified the plates and impres- 
sions From them, and also the original 
from which the plates were made ) 

A number of other witnesses were 
called 

Mr Platt, counsel for the defendant, 
rested chiefly on an error in the indict- 
ment 

Tlife Jury with very little hesitation 
found the defendant Guilty 


PROSECUTIONS AND MISCELLANEOUS CASES. 


RrsprCTING TIIF LEGALITY OF THE 

MaRHIALI RFTW1 EN THE MaRQUIS 

and Marchioness of Doneoal 
Const ^07 7/ Court, July 28 

D ft. Swabey —In this case a cita- 
tion had issued under the seal of the 
Court, against Charlotte Anna May, 
falsely calling herself the most noble 
the Marchioness of Donegal, citing her 
to appear and answer to the most no- 
ble George Augustus, Marquis of Do- 
negal, m a Suit of nullity of marriage 
by reason of minority A decree, also, 
to Bee proceedings, had issued against 
Arthur Chichester, Esq , and George 
Hamilton Chichester, Esq., as the Bona 


and next of km , and a similar decree 
was served upon Arthur Chichester, 
Esq , M P , and the Rev Edward 
Chichester, Clerk, as the nephews and 
two next in succession to the estate and 
dignities of the Marquisate of Done- 
gal. These two latter gentlemen # had 
appeared and affirmed their protest : 
they had been made parties in the 
cause, and protested against*such lia- 
bility. The learned counsel, after sta* 
ting the history of the proceedings 
which have been had m this singular 
cause, said — that, upon the pacJtpf hisr 
client, Mr Arthur Chichester, M P , 
who was called upon by the process of 
the Court to see proceedings in. this 
case, he # was to allege, that Mr Chi- 
chester being interested m the entail of 
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the Marquis of Donegal’s estate, in the 
event of the Marquis's death without 
lawful issue, found himself under an 
obligation to appear on every general 
session, and on the by-day of every 
term — de die tv diem — during the de- 
pendence of this suit To that process 
he had already appeared under protest, 
and it was for him (DrSwabey) to 
submit to the Court the difficulty un- 
der which he laboured now to proceed 
under the terms of the decree 

JLord Stowell desired to know what 
was the ob icctiori of the learned coun- 
sel* 

Dr Swabey stated, that unfortunate- 
ly the term had now elapsed, whereas 
thisbemg a proceeding mpamam, could 
only be heard, according to the ancient 
and invariable practice of the Gburt* 
either upon the regular days of session 
during the term, or upon the by-day 
after the term 

Dr Lmshington, on the same side, 
informed the Court, that a minor had 
been cited who had not yet appeared 
to the citation 

Dr Philhmore had understood that 
it was agreed on all hands, the last time 
that this case was before the Court, 
that the argument was to be entered 
upon this day* 

Dr Adams, who appeared on behalf 
of the Marquis of Donegal, also under- 
stood the arrangement m this way. In 
the course of the argument which he 
should have to offer, he should only 
address himself to disprove the charge 
of collusion between these two noble 
parties, which he hoped satisfactorily 
to do. That charge appeared to rest 
flpon the fact of the Marchioness of 
Donegal’s having taken out a decree to 
see proceedings Counsel being agreed 
*io tal^the case, the pleas and acts of 
Court were read. The Proctor for A. 
Chichester, Esq M. P , set forth that 
his party ‘was^unduly c*ted m this case ; 
that on the 8th of August, 17 95, the 
marriage of the two real and only par- 


ties io the cause took;’ place by virtite 
of a licence, in which it was stated that' 
Charlotte Anna M,ay was a minor, 
about }8 years pf age ; that such mar* 
riage was about to be had by and with 
the consent of Sir Edward May, Bart, 
(then E. May, Esq.) the consent of 
whom was so given as her reputed fa- 
ther ; apd that m the month of June 
1819, the invalidity of &nch marriage 
being matter of general notoriety and 
publicly talked of, another marriage, 
which was then about to take place 
between George Hamilton Chiches- 
ter, Esq (calling himself Earl of Bel- 
fast, as eldest son of the said Marquis 
of Donegal) and a lady of high 'rank, 
was broken off by reason thereof. It 
was further alleged, that Dame Eliza- 
beth May, for whom a commission of 
examination de hene es?e had bten ob- 
tained of the Court through the re- 
presentations of Counsel as to her ad- 
vanced age and very precarious state 
of health, was at that very time going 
about to routs and parties, and paying 
and receiving visitb , ** that the said 
Marquis and Marchioness of Donegal, 
notwithstanding the institution of the. 
resent suit of nullity of marriage, still 
ved and cohabited together that 
such smlliadbeeq instituted “collusive- 
lybetweenthe Marquis and Marchioness 
for the purpose of obtaining from this 
Court a sentence m favour of the said 
reputed but invalid marriage , M and 
that their proctors were instructed, 
under the pretence of conducting a 
suit for the annulling the same, to adopt 
any and every step that might tend to 
secupqfor their parties such a sentence. 
The other allegations were of a gene- 
ral nature ; that the said marriage was 
ah initio void and of none effect ; 
that improper means hat} been resqrted 
to to stop the mouths of witnesses ; 
and that George Hamilton Chichester, 
Esq* calling ^himself Bayl of Belfast* 
had declared that he had adopted every 
measure which might prevent the vali- 
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* djty pf such marriage being now in- 
quired into Their allegations, dr the 
major part of them, were denied Ih de- 
tail, by the proctors for the noble par- 
ties in the suit, and for the next of 
km. 

Dr S wabey then addressed the Court. 
The protest of Mr Arthur Chichester, 
M F , was not against the jurisdiction 
of the Court, but against his liability 
to be mkde a party in this suit, either 
as nephfew of the Marquis of Donegal, 
or as next entitled irt the entail of his 
lordt^p’s estates, failing lawful male 
issue of his lordship’s^ body . This 
suit was brought under the act of Ceo, 
II for the better preventing of clan- 
destine marriages. By that act, the 
marnageof a minor, without the law- 
ful consent therein described was de- 
clared to be ipw jdeto void Such a 
marriage, therefore, required no de- 
claratory sentence of voidance what- 
ever. It had been permitted, however, 
since 1760 (the 34th of Geo II ) to 
the parties to go for such a declaratory 
frentence , and the same permission had 
been extended, beyond the parties 
v themselves, to parents and guardians ; 
^fcbe.law presuming that these might be 
interested m the decision of such ques- 
tions. It was evident that these suits, 
m the intention of the law, could only 
be brought inter vivos , and those, the 
parties immediately contracting the 
bond of taatnmony. With them the 
question at issue was, whether they 
had contracted verum niainmmmm ; 
and such was the nature of the ques- 
tion here put at issue between the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Donegal. But 
his client, Mr Chichester, could have 
n6 interest in that question. He might, 
indeed, be consequentially interested 
in his temporal estate, supposing the 
event of the Marquis ot Donegal’s 
death Without lawful male issue. But 
if the iharriage should he declared to 
be invalid, the Marquis might marry 
again; and have lawful issue. There- 


fore, the interest of Mr Chichester, at 
the highest could be contingent mere- 
ly, and was not absolute enough to 
constitute h\m a party in this Cause. 
Supposing that after publication St 
should suit these noble parties {bo* 
tween whom, the learned Counsel de-» 
dared, he must say that he saw tiomfe 
sort of consent and collusion) to drop 
this suit, would it be competent for 
Mr Chichester to continue it ? By no 
means, for he was not legally or osten- 
sibly*^ party to it. Neither would Mr 
Chichester in any case have any title to 
intervene to the suit, jand f ay, u Let 
me see fair play, because I am conse- 
quentially interested” It followed, 
therefore, that he was not legally lia* 
ble to be made a party in it. The de* 
sire and will of the other parties, and 
then*' citing him to see proceedings, 
were not enough to clothe him wuh 
such a character ; and still less could 
h is contingent interest m the entailed 
estates of Lord Donegal do so Here 
was a suit professedly and legally “ 
ter vivos /’ and the maxim ot law was, 

* Nemo hunts est vwcntis -A suit 
which should of necessity and ir* law 
involve M r Chichester as a party, could 
only be instituted after the death of 
one of the other parties. At present 
he had a right to protest against being 
drawn in to be one m a suit which 
might be to him vexatious and expen- 
sive The learned Counsel, in an able 
and extensive speech, adverted to the 
case of “ Dalrymple v Dalrjmple 
and quoted at some length from O tigh- 
ten — (Title 193. — “ Quod, causae 
tangences matrimomum postulare sq- 
lent,et quomodom curns Ec’cleaia&ticis 
propositus bint, et de forma earundem 
justitnendi f) and from the 106th 
canon, as promulgated in the ye§r 
1603. Finally, he contended tjiat tbfu 
Court had no jurisdiction in this mat- 
ter, it being deposed that the Mar* 
chionejs of Donegal had bean resident 
for the last four years, and Ad now 
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reside, m Ireland. In all cases he should 
hold that the rule must obtatn acior 
sequitnr forum ret If thy* proceeding 
had been laid even m thef Higher Court, 
it might be doubted whether, if the 
letters of request were not signed, it 
could be removed thither from the 
IriBh diocese, the words of the statute 
being express in providing that all such 
cases should be heard before the ordi- 
nary of the diocese wherein they 
should happen to arise 

Dr Lushington followed on the same 
side, but our limits prevent us from 
giving any report of his able speech, 
or of the speeches of the learned coun- 
sel, Drs Burnaby, Phillimore, Adams, 
and J Adams, by whom he was fol- 
lowed 

Lord Stowell said, that as this point 
of jurisdiction had been started, with 
something of surprise to the other par- 
ties, he should allow them a short time 
to consider it in, and give his opinion 
next week. 

August I 

After hearing faither counsel, Lord 
Stowell was of opinion, that the eti tarn 
of authorities wab mfavour of the bind- 
ing a party by his voluntary appear- 
ance, and that the jurisdiction of the 
Court in this matter was establish! d. 

Dr ttwabey intimated Mr Chiches- 
ter’s intention to appeal to some othei 
Court. 

Vifie-Chantelloi’s Court , Aug. 4 

Application was made by Mr Ar- 
thur Chichester, for a writ of piohibi- 
tfon, diiectcd to the Judge of the Con- 
aistorial Court, against proceeding in 
the above case 

** Th^ motion was^trongly supported 
by Mr Wetherall, Dr Lushington, Dr 
Dodson, and Mr Blake , and resisted 
by Dr Rhilliyuorc, Di Adairs, Mr 
Blake, M« Stephens, and Mr licll. 


The Vice-Chancellor pronounced 
his decision. This was (h.s honour 
stated) an application on the part of 
Mr Arthur Chichester for a writ of 
prohibition directed to the Judge of 
the Consistonal Court of London, re- 
straining him from proceeding in a case 
of nullity of marriage, instituted by the 
Marquis of Donegal against the Mar- 
chioness. It was a case, undoubtedly, 
which, from its extreme importance, 
would require the most mature dchber- 
atiou , but lus honour was disposed 
to give his opinion now — .first, because, 
from the advanced age of some of the 
witnesses, any delay would expose the 
parties to the risk of losing the benefit 
of their testimony , and next, because, 
the case having been so minutely con- 
sidered/ and 80 ably discussed by the 
Counsel on both sides, it must be the 
fault of the Judge, if he could not at 
once come to decision upon the ques- 
tion In the month of May last, the 
Marquis of Donegal applied to the 
Judge of the Consistonal Court of 
London to issue his wilt of citation 
against the Marchioness of Donegal, 
whom he described as resident in the 
parish of St James’s, Westminster* to 
answer him m a suit of nullity'fef mar- 
riage If that writ had been daected 
to the Marchioness as living in Ireland, 
then on the face of the record it was 
clear that the Court had no jurisdic- 
tion in the case. But the writ was di- 
rected to the parish of St James, West- 
minster, and she appeared two days 
after, and pleaded to it, thereby ad- 
mitting that shewas living m the parish 
of St James, and not taking advantage 
of the non-description. Being instruct- 
ed by her legal advisers that this would 
not determine the rights of her chil- 
dren, although it would establish her 
own as against her husband , and that, 
according to the forms of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, she had a right to call 
upon Mr Chichester, as a party inte- 
rested m the result of the suit, to ap- 
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pear in it, in order that she might esta- 
blish against him, as well as her hus- 
band, the facts of her marriage, he 
was, at her instance, served with a writ 
of citation, ro which he appeared un- 
der protect upon two grounds, 1st, 
that he was not a proper paity, as ha- 
ving no mtc rest m the suit , and 2dl y, 
-that it was instituted by collusion be- 
tween the Marquis and Marchioness 
To this an answer was put in, stating 
that he was a proper parly , and de-^ 
ii) ing all collusion Mr Chichester re- 
plied to that answer, insisting that 
there must have been collusion, other- 
wise it was impossible that a party who 
had been constantly resident m Ireland 
for tne la^t (our years could appear in 
London to a citation in two days after 
it had been served upon her Although 
this fact seemed to have been at first 
on It introduced as an argument to shew 
the cxiaterxe of collusion, it was after- 
wards urged as a giound of objection 
to the farther piosecution of the suit 
"1 IietTud^e having decided against the 
objection, Mr Chichester appealed 
fiorn that decision to the Court of 
Arches Undoubtedly the authority 
of, tljc very learned and able Judge 
(LoroP Sto well) who had pronounetd 
his opi non upon this question, must 
weigh consxdf i ably with him (theViCL- 
Charcellor), yet he must decide the 
case upon Ins own judgment, rather 
than upon the weight of his lordship's 
authontv There weie two questions 
for his honoui to decide First, it 
was Stated that Lady Donegal herself 
w«s still at liberty to allege want of 
jurisdiction in the Court , and there- 
fore Mr Chichester must be at liberty 
to Ho the same ; and next, even if she 
be not, having, by appearing to the 
writ and pleading, precluded herself 
from so doing, still her conduct did 
not deprive Mr Chichester of the right 
of objecting to the jurisdiction of the 
•Court j and it was a most important 


principle to decide Whether the act of 
a principal party could conclude aind- 
tervemng party, and intervening too 
against his consent. Fust, then, as* to 
the Marchioness being still at liberty 
to object to the jurisdiction r \ he wfttit 
of jurisdiction may arise from two 
causes — 1st, from the nature of the 
subjfct, which lb a defect that cannot 
be cured by any subsequent consent , 
and, 2dly, from its local jinadiction, 
which was the case alleged here, it be- 
ing admitted that the Court had jum- 
diction over the subject It appeared, 
indeed it hardly admitted of a question, 
that this was a Coart of limited juris- 
diction , and it was plain that it could 
not have jurisdiction beyond us own 
limits, by the common ha, as well as 
by the statute of 23 Henry VIII , 
which was evidently enacted merely m 
aid of the common law, which it en- 
forced by certain penalties The same 
thing might Ll said of the canon law 
Ills honour did not, therefore, place 
great weight upon them, except mere- 
ly as tvidencc of the principle Now, 
as to La ly Donegal’s having appear- 
ed to the jurisdiction ; if she chose, 
might have objected, that she was li- 
ving in Inland, and consequently was 
not resident within the juw&d’ction of 
the Court But she did not think fit 
so to do , and when she appeared to 
plead, it was an admission on her part, 
that she was properly described as li- 
ving in the paiish of St Jai ics, Webt- 
mmstu. It was said, tint notwith- 
standing this admission, she had fright 
to retire from the jurisdiction of the 
Court at any time before sentence was 
pronounced He (th»- Vice-Chancel- 
lor) w 7 as bound to say, that no autho- 
rity had been cited to him which at all 
touched that question. Ihcrc were 
expressions in one of the casr^ quoted 
which were consistent with it , but in 
lus honour's opinion, the ught of au- 
thority* if any there was* vftas theothfi 
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why. He was therefore to consider 
this case as a case to be decided on 
principle. They had, every day, points 
arising m the Courts df 'Law*, and of 
Equity, in which the same principle 
was decided — namely, that where a 
party appeared to a suit and pleaded, 
and admitted facts, he could not after, 
wards withdraw himself, and (as it. is 
termed m Scotland) recoil from those 
facts. The Marchioness, therefore (his 
honour thought,) was concluded from 
objecting now. Then came the impor- 
tant question, whether, because she had 
concluded herself, she had also con- 
cluded an intervening party And this 
appeared to be a most important point 
at first sight. But the object of the 
law being for the benefit of persons 
living out of the limits of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, she might waive her 
right to such benefit if she chose But, 
then, could she waive the lights of 
others 9 Undoubtedly, if it could be 
made out that Mr Chichester could be 
prejudiced in any possible way , he 
(the Vice-Chancellor) could fancy a 
case in which it could prejudice him, 
it would go a great way to affect his 
opinion But he could conceive no such 
case. If the jurisdiction of the Lccle- 
Biastical Courts depended on the lo- 
cality of the subject, then, indeed, if 
Lady Donegal had transferred the suit 
from the Court at A to the Court at 
B, a thn d party ought not to be af- 
fected by her act. But tbetr jurisdic- 
tion depended on the locality of the 
person. Now, how were the interests 
of Mr Chichester to be ptejudiced by 
the proceedings being instituted m 
London, instead of Ireland ? So far 
from ita being an inconvenience, it was 
a great convenience to him to have 
tho&e interests tried there, rather than 
elsewhere. His honour, therefore, 
confining himself to those two points, 
was of opinion, on authority and prin- 
ciple, ‘vhaf'the Marchioness of Done- 


gal Was now precluded from Objecting, 
having submitted to the jurisdiction, 
and that Mr Chichester Was bound by 
her submission. 

Motion refused. 


Lord Erskine against Lady Ers* 

kin fir. 

Consists y Court, May 25, 

The counsel for her ladyship sta- „ 
ted, that this was a cause originally 
instituted by the noble peer for a se- 
paration, on the alleged ground of in- 
fidelity by his lady. An appearance 
was given for her on the first session 
of Michaelmas Term, 1820 ; a libel 
or plea, on the part of his lordship, 
charging vat ious criminal acts, was af- 
terwards given in, and admitted to 
proof without opposition , and several 
witnesses were produced and examined 
upon it In the course of the fallow- 
ing Term, two separate pleas had been 
given in by Lady Erskinc ; the first 
being what is technically called an al- 
ii gation of faculties, staling the amount 
of his lordship’s tncome/in order to 
obtain therefrom a suitable allotment 
for support during the pendency of 
the cause $ the other was an allega- 
tion, with some documentary proofs 
annexed, charging his lordship With 
criminalities similar to those which he 
imputed to hia wife Both those &lle<* 
gallons Were also admitted to proof 
without opposition. His lordship 
had not yet given his personal answers 
to either ; but On the latter plea, char- 
ging him with infidelity, various wit- 
nesses had been produced, and had un* 
dergone examination. Among these 
latter wts one Mary Ann Buck, a 
young person, niece to her ladyship 
Against this witness it had been found:' 
necessary to obtain a compulsory dc- 
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* crec to oblige her to attend. A de* 
^crecr of ^confrontation to compel his 
lordship to **ppm and be confronted 
with the witnesses, had also been ta- 
ken out ; and both decrees were ser- 
ved on the respective individuals, and 
returned mto Court by the proper of- 
ficer with a special certificate of ser- 
vice^ 

The evidence of the witnesses taken 
by secret examination, as is customary 
m these' Courts, had not yet been made 4 
public ; but on the first Session of this 
Ternj* Lord Erskme’s proctor decla- 
red that his lordship did not mean to 
proceed any farther, and prayed that 
the Court would allow him to be dis- 
missed from the suit. On the part of 
her ladyship, this declaration and 
prayer were opposed, and both parties 
were accordingly assigned to set forth 
the grounds of their application in an 
act on petition 

After this introductory statement, 
the act of petition was read, and an 
affidavit by her ladyship’s proctor 
and his clerk was tendered ; but the 
counsel for the noble lord opposed 
its being read. They stated, that it 
related, principally to the supposed 
causes Vluch had luduced the witness, 
Mary Ann Buck, to delay appearing ; 
but she having afterwards appeared, 
it became quite irrelevant. It was in- 
deed irregular at first. The proper 
mandatory. to execute the Court** de- 
crees, 1 $ the Court’s officer, and he is 
to explain their service, and not the 
proctor of either party, or the proc- 
tor's clerk. Here the witness, being 
of tender age, and standing in the pe- 
culiar situation in which she did, was 
naturally averse to appear A com- 
pulsory decree was therefore served oa 
her, and if she had still kept back, a de- 
cree wu' and modis might have issued. 
The affidavit was made on the 8th of 
May, but she appeared and was pro*, 
duetd for examination on the 10th, 


arid thus affidavit was not madd till .the 
11th. -v-"'? ^ u 

The Court then lnttmated a* drome 
to know why It wa9 brought in at till, 
aftei the compulsory decree had had 
its ©fleet > 

Lady Erskine’s counsel said, the af- 
fidavit was, in fact, delivered to the 
Ophite party before tbe 10th of 
MjppV The officer having made a re- 
tilth to the compulsory decree, certi- 
fying that the witness still kept back, 
it became perfectly regular m the 
proctor to make an affidavit, stating, 
on the best information he could ob- 
tain, the belief which he entertained 
that she was kept back by his lord- 
ship’s means Nor was it only regu- 
lar at the time of making it, but it 
was relevant to the present act on 
petition ; for in that act, the proctor 
for Lord Erskme referred to a notice 
sent to him by the adverse proctor, on 
the 4?th of April, that if his lbrdship 
did not proceed m the cause, Lady 
Erskine would apply to the Court to 
be dismissed. This was, in fact, only 
the usual notice to urge a dilatory 
complainant to expedite the cause ; 
but it had been attempted to raise an 
inference from either, that LadyErs- 
kme was thereby bound to agree to 
the dismissal of the suit ; or, at least, 
that Loid Etskine was led to suppose 
that from that period she would pro- 
ceed no farther. Now, on the con* 
trary, it appears, that from the 8th of 
May, he w as not only aware that she 
was proceeding to compel Mary. Ann 
Buck to appear; but that he was 
charged at least on suspicion with an 
attempt to tamper with the witness, 
and keep her back from justice. Tfie 
learned counsel said, n gave tbem great 
pain to allude to such matters, bat 
their duty to their'client* demanded it 
They would have been tu&tified in ma- 
king them the ground of a awe formal 
plea, and deriundinght lordship’s an- 
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«wers to them upon oath* but they 
wen. satisfied to state them on affida- 
v i leaving it to lm loiduhip to rtptl 
tiu ur potation in any way he thought 
bt*jt , but lit had not attempted to rt- 
ptl it in any way 

To this it vias n plied by the oppo- 
site counsel, that his lordship Had been 
advised by them to take no notigfe of 
a mere surmisi taken up at tktftRor 
fourth hand, and, therefore, deserving 
no notice b) the ( ourt— that, the af- 
fidavit was really made with no other 
view than to pound a further appli- 
cation for compelling the witnooa to 
appear, which end had been fully an- 
swered b) her appearance 

The Court said, that it should not 
admit the affidavit Only two pur- 
poses were alhged for its introduc- 
tion , one to compel a w.tmsb to ap- 
peal, who had since appeared, the 
other to throw' imputation- of a seri- 
ous natuit on one of the parties m 
this painful cause If such imputa- 
tions w'ere well loundtd, they certain- 
ly ought not to be brought forward 
on a mere loose affidavit, which the 
noble loid cannot be compelled to 
answer, but they should have been 
put into a more tormul shape. 

The mam question of hi 4 lordship’s 
right to be dismissed, in the present 
btage of the cause, wa- then proceed- 
ed on , and lire id verse counsel con- 
tended, that jt was absurd to suppose 
that a party having brought an act li- 
gation against another, and that other 
having put in a formal plea of recrimi- 
nation, and examined witnesses upon 
it, the first accuser could be at liberty 
to put au end to the business A his 
pleasure. Lady Lrskrne here may 
prove her allegation against his lord- 
ship ; and if she does, and his lordship 
fails hi bis proof, she will be entitled 
to demand a separation from him, with 
a proper alimony suited to the circum- 
stances. * f * 


Lord Ertkine's counsel contended, 
that wheic the second allegation w?j 
meiely defensive, and did not formally 
deny the guilt chaiged m the first in- 
stance, these principle '.would not Hold 
Here Lady Libkim not only doe* nor 
der) the guilt, but she is charged with 
confessing it, and she dots not even 
deny that Moreover, bhe pit ads that 
since the alleged acts of mudelity on 
her pnrt, Loid Erskmc has iolunta- 
rily continued his ncircourse , now 
this can only be pleaded as a condona- 
tion, end as such is equivalent to an _ 
admission of guilt r l he case is dif- 
fuent where a part) from the begin- 
ning stands on the giourd of inno- 
cence Again, if the lady lias conni- 
ved at her own dishonour, sht cannot 
claim a separation Now it is alleged 
in her plea, that Lord Eroklue fre- 
quented houses of ill-fame f-rnn Octo- 
ber, 1818, to the time of the pita m 
February, 1821, and also kept up an 
illicit intercourse during that time with 
one Elizabeth ruining. 

The c ases reftrn d to on both sid'^% 
were those of Chettle r Chettle, m 
the Court of Archts, 7th June, 1V20, 
and Best v. Best, Consistory gf Bo- 
chestcr, 2d*th May, 1821. The- form- 
er was a suit b) the husband for adul- 
ter), which was leplied to by achaige 
of adultery and cruelty ; but the Court 
rejected the articles pleading cruelty, 
as no bar to the original suit The 
latter was a ch?ige of cmlty , but the 
husband alleged adultery, on which it 
was allowed, that In might, if it wen 
proved, obtain a divorce 

The Court took time to deliberate 
on the question, whether his lordship 
might be allowed to retire from the 
suit. 

Next day* the noble lord address 
ed the following letter to the editor at 
a Morning Paper — 
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Srn, 

1 have read With the utmost sur- 
prise, in several newspapers, the re- 
ports of what passed on Friday last in 
the ( onsistonal Court, jn the suit 
which 1 preferred against Lady Ers- 
kme for adultery Not having been 
myself present, I do not know wht- 
thtr they, or any of them, are c >rrect 
or incorrect , but 1 feel myself bound, 
in justice to my own character, to de- 
clare tfnough you to the public, what * 
the case actually was — I had prefer- 
red (jas 1 have just stated^ a 9uit against 
Lady Lrskine foi adultery , but, m 
the course of it, circumstances having 
come to my knowledge which fully 
convinced mg of her innocence, I di- 
rected my proctoi, Mr Nicholl, to 
withdraw my suit, which was accord- 
ingly done, and afterwards delivered 
to him and to my senior counsel, Di 
Swabey, a written paper to that ef- 
fect, and entreated them that this rea- 
son rmght be stated in open Court, m 
justice to Lady Erskine 

We had also agteed on a deed of 
separation , butbecuise I would not 
execute it until the suit had been witli- 
dwiwn, that my motive for withdraw- 
ing A might not be misinterpreted, the 
suit was continued by Lady Er&kine’s 
proctors against me, which gave the 
opportunity of rcadtng my paper in 
Couit, or of having the effect of it 
btated by my counsel ; but, from the 
repoi ts of what passed in several news- 
papers, 1 found, to my great surprise, 
my counsel maintaining Lady Lrs- 
kine’s guilt, though the evidence still 
continued secret, and though I had 
iristi ueted them to declare my fullest 
conviction of her innocence ; and im- 
puting also to me the baseness of co- 
habiting with her, believing her to be 
guilty, though no such allegation was 
before the Court. Being ignorant of 
what passed m Court, 1 impute nei- 
ther malice uoi mistake to any of the 


several reporters ; but knowing that 
my pioctor and my learned Counsel 
must confirm what I fnv. stated, it is 
my intention to attend in the Court 
on the 5th of June, bt_i' g the uckc 
C ourt di>, to justify my conduct to 
the world 

f n the paper above-mentioned, w Inch 
I desired might either be read, or the 
purport of it brought before the Court, 

I stated, that having now a full con- 
viction of her innocence, T should think 
it wicked to submit to the Court foi 
its judgment, and to the world through 
the publication of the evidence, what 
in my conscience I believe to be un- 
founded. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Erskine. 

Sunday , May 27 

Junr 5 

As soon as tht Court me t this moi n- 
lng, Lord Lrskine, in pursuance of the 
public notification which he gave iu 
his letter la the newspapers some days 
ago, appeared in Couit, ami took his 
st at on the bench ne\t Sir William 
Scott, the presiding J ldge 

As soon as tht proctor had read 
the names of the distinguished partis 
m the suit, 

l)i Swabey rose and said, that he 
was counsel in this ouit for Lord Lrs- 
kine, and he was instructed to inform 
the Court, that the nobk loid being, 
since the institution of these proceed- 
ings, perfectly satisfied of the inno- 
cence of Lady biskmc, had determi- 
ned, in justice to iur ladyship, and to 
his own feelings, to withdraw his syit 
for a divorce Certain proceedings 
were now pending between the parties, 
which, the learnec^ doctor said, he hj- 
ped would terminate the matter at is- 
sue, by a deed of separation, which 
was then drawn iq*. The % Canrt v as 
awarc*that Lady Eiskhie had also up- 
21 . 
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pLed for alimony* and a separation, 
and her su it was stdl pending. Lord 
Erskiae was,however,apxtous to state, 
that he meant altogether to withdraw 
his application, even if her ladyship 
were ad visedto continue htrsiutagamst 
Ins lordship, should the adjustment 
now going on out of Court, not ter- 
minate in a deed of separation between 
the parties , so that notwithstanding 
this abandonment of his lordohip's suit. 
Lady Erskint might, if so advised by 
her counsel, still pursue her ap plica* 
tion to the Court, if the proceedings 
now carrying on bet wet n the parties 
did not endin a deed of separation 
He therefore prayed, that the assigna- 
tion granted by the Court should be 
allowed to stand oyer till the next 
Court day 

Dr Adams said, that, as counsel for 
Lady Erskine, he could of course have 
no objection to the application made 
on the part of Lord Erskine, that the 
assignationdeueedby the Court should 
stand o\cr until a future day. Up- 
on the othei matters referred to by 
Dr Swabey, he (Dr Adams) should 
perhaps better consult hiaduty by say- 
mg nothing upon the present ccca*. 
sion. 

Sir W. fccott then ordered that the 
assignation should stand over till the 
next Court day 

Lord Erskine then rpse, and, wjth 
evident emotion, observed, that he at* 
tended this morning m Court, for the 
purpose of declaring his concurrence 
in what had fallen from his counsel. 
He was the more anxious to do so, 
and he mjidc the declaration loudly 
and openly, because there was no per- 
son in this land, in whose good opinion 
he was more anxious to stand well, 
than in that of the learned person who 
presided tn that Court* The noble 
lord then bowed to the Court, and 
resumed his seat. 

Ni 'William Scott Ssu^ tlifil as the 


matter now stgpd, he trusted >the 
lrarned counsel who advised L^dy 
Erskine, would concur as far as they 
could, according to their sense pf the 
justice of the case, in recommending 
such a course as would spar& the Court 
the painful necessity of decidmg^upori 
this case. He (Sir Wtn, Scptt) had 
an ancient regard and friendship* for 
Lord Erskine, and must alivayj feel a 
deep intet est m whatever concerned 
Lord Erskine, or the peace of his fa- 
mily* 


Marquis of Londonderry, jfqr 
Windows epoxen vi the Queen’s 
Acquit tad* 

This was an action against the Hun- 
dred of Os3ulston,fov damage done to 
the noble plaintiff s house in bt James's 
square, upon st veral occasions pi. tiding 
the proceedings against her Majesty- 
Air Gurney stated the case. The 
mischief had been done upon several 
day s — to wit, upon the 6th and 7th of 
June, and upon the 10th, 11th, and 
13th of November, 1820 Actipns 
like the present, the learned counsel 
said, became mattcia of public duty ; 
for the true mode of preventing the 
outrages of mobs was to conwnce them 
that their attack did no real mischief 
to the individual against whom it might 
be directed. 

Richard Pigott stated that he was, 
at the time specified m the record, m 
the employ of the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry. On the roght of the 6th 
June, a mob of 150 or 200 persons as- 
sembled before his master’s house. 
They knocked at the door and called 
for light®; they then threw stone?, 
and six panes of glass were broken. 
On the 7th June, a mob of from $£y 
to 400 conducted themselves ip a si- 
milar manner. ^ 
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Cross-toaftyned. — Witness badBow* 
street officerstn the house j dnd, upaj# 
the attack being jnade, they sallied 
forth and dispersed the mob. 

Charles Evans, porter to the Mar* 
quhr, said, that on the IOth, 11th, and 
I^th November, a very numerous mob 
assembled before his master's house, 
knocking at the door, breaking the 
windows, and using very abusive lan* 
guage }*51 panes of glass (some of 
them plate glass) Were broken ; wit-* 
ness could not have gone into the street 
without endangering his life. 

John Smith was m the Marquis's 
house on the 6th of June ; as soon as 
the mob Commenced their attack, wit- 
ness sallied out with the servants and 
the Bow-street officers to ^disperse 
them. 

Thomas Middleton was m the mob 
on the 10th November, in order, if 
possible, to mark arid apprehend the 
assailants. The darkness Of the bight 
prevented htm from distinguishing the 
particular persons who threw stones. 

Cross examined — Witness was sent 
for to the house of Lord Londonderry 
before the mob assembled As soon 
as *hpy appeared he weht among them, 
becrfuSe he apprehended mischief 

Michael O’Bryan, a glazier, piqved 
the repairs perfo* med. 

Mr Thomson, for the Hundred, of* 
fered no defence 

The Lord Chief Justice told th^i 
Jury that the case was proved The 
ambunt of the claim was 29/ 1 2s* 6rh 

A Juryman wished to khow whe- 
ther the noble plaintiff could recover 
for his* plate glass broken, or merely 
the yalue of art equal quantity of crown 
glass 

The Lord Chief Justice said, that, 
whatever glass a man might have in 
ftitf house, if it was broken he was en- 
titled 1 6 be paid for it 
1 THfc July objected to the magnitude 
of the panes 

The Lord Chief Justice observed, 


that a man was not Bound to keep 
small and inconvenient panes of glass 
in his windows 

The Jury then found a verdict for 
the plaintiff— Damages, 29/ 2* Gd 

After the verdict was delivered, the 
Jury said they had understood that if 
a shopkeeper had a pane of plate glass 
broken, he could only recover as for 
crown glass 

The Lord Chief Justice said, he 
knew nothing of what was done else- 
where. The law, in the case before 
the Court, was as he had delivered it 


Mit Elusion *or the Represen- 
tation of Marino Faliero 

Court of Chancery, April 27 

The Attorney- General began by 
reading the bill which had been enter- 
ed, calling on Ins lordship to prevent 
Mr EUiston, or any other person or 
persons, from performing, on the stage, 
the tragedy of Manno Fahtro , and 
he then recited the affidavit of Mr 
Murray, on which the application was 
founded. The affidavit set forth, that 
the copy-right of the tragedy was his 
property ; that he had not given Mr 
Ellibton permission to perform it $ and 
that, to the best of his belief, Lord 
Byron had not granted any such per- 
mission. The learned gentleman then 
observed, that, from the very 6hort pe- 
riod during which these paper* were 
in his hands, he had not been able to 
search for cases applicable to this ques- 
tion. There was, however, « case, in 
which Lord Kenyon held, that reci- 
ting a subject from memory, did not 
amount to a publication, under the 
statute of Anbe* # • * 

Mi* Shadwell.— That was an action 
fit law. - ^ 

Th^Attomey-Gebefal admit fed this 
to be the fact ; but he called on his 
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lordship to consider, if the injunction 
weie sustained in the present instance, 
whether the Court would not be com* 
ptlled to interfere iri ma.iy cases where 
Mich interference wa* not now thought 
of It had ahvayr been understood by 
the manage! s of theatres, when an au- 
thor gave a play to the public, or, in 
other words, when he published it, 
that they were at liberty to perform 
it This vi as done c r cry day, and in- 
junctions might, in consequence, be 
applied for against different theatres, 
because it had been geneially suppo- 
sed, wheats* pla} was once given to 
the public, it might be recited on the 
stage with the same freedom that it 
might be leuted in a private room. 
In an ingenious book lately published 
on the subject of it junctions, two par- 
ticular cases re mentioned— that of 
[Morns and Harris, and that of Ma- 
thews and Taylor With respect to 
tl c second case, he was not acquaint- 
ed with its peculiar features , but 
there were very remarkable circum- 
stances connected with the first case 
Mr Cokman, it appeared, had agieed 
that all his dramatic productions 
should be acted at the Haymarket 
theatre, of which he and Mr Morris 
were propiietors, and that he, un- 
known to Mr Morns, had furnished 
Mr Hams, of Co vent- Garden theatre, 
with a farce called X Y Z, »n violation 
of that compact, which the defendant 
acted, knowing that the compact had 
been entered into. But no two cases 
* ould be more dissimilar than that and 
the present, since the application for 
the injunction, in the case of Morns 
and Harris, proceeded on the act of 
fraud. 

Mr Shadwell,— The circumstances 
in the case of Mathews and Taylor, 
were these idt-Mafliews exhibited to 
the public an iffu&ion of his fancy, 
which never waatn writing. 

Mr EUStout-^That is incorrect, fr 


was in writing ; and it*i Oomposttfcn 
was paid for, * 

Mr Shadivelh— $sfo matter Ih the 
course of the entertainment, he intro- 
duced to the public several jocular 
matters, which a person, having an 
extraordinary memory, got by heait, 
and recited after him 

MrElhston — In that case, the com- 
plaint w'as for publication, not foi act- 
irig. 

The Attorney-General wouljl con- 
tend? under the novelty of this pro- 
ceeding, that when Lord Byroa gave, 
this tragedy to the public, (the object 
of writing a tragedy being to have it 
performt d,) the defendart, thoifgh he 
had no right to publish # it as a book, 
might lawfully have it acted. Every 
body ha*d a right to read the tiagedv 
to as many friends as he pleased , ami 
the performance, though not a read- 
ing, but a public recitation of it, was 
not such an invasion of property, as 
entitled the plaintiff to relief in that 
Court What injury had the opposite 
party sustained ? 'Ihty did not state 
in their bill any injury. Mr Murray 
did not venture to say that he was in- 
jured by the performance : On the 
contrary, one would natuially suppose, 
that the success of the play would ra- 
ther increase than injure its sale If so, 
he submitted that the plaintiff was not 
entitled to this equitable relief If he 
called for redress, it should be in con- 
sequence of some injury done to that 
property, which be had acquired by 
assignment , and as nothing of that 
kmd Was alleged, as he merely prayed 
for the injunction, and such Further 
relief as the case required, it appeared 
to him that there was no foundation 
bn which hia lordship could proceed. 
The plaintiff further declared, that 
" no permission or authority was given 

S him, or by Loid Byron, as he ve- 
y believed, to perform the tragedy.” 
His clients did not affeefcto say that 
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such consent was giv< ri* because they 
never apprehended that it was neces- 
sary to ask foi it, lit did not mean to 
argue, that Ins lordship ought to be 
influenced by any injur) or inconve- 
nience that Mr Llhston might suffer, 
if the injunction wuc continued , be- 
t lust, if the Court had the tight to 
mteifeie, he must, like all others, sub- 
mit to the injuiy. But he might be 
allowed *to say, that it the right did 
c> ist, the in] m y inflicted on linn would 
be very considerable lie had gone to 
much txpcnce to bring it forward, and 
it lnd beat leceived with all that ap- 
plause which a work oi this kind was 
likt ly to excite The pt rformance was, 
in fact, more calculated to be benefi- 
cial to Mr Muriay than injurious If 
any apprehension had been cfltertain- 
ed, that it would not be well received, 
that apprehension was now completely 
removed, by the favouiable mauucr m 
which it had been ticated by the pub- 
he. Undoubtedly, his lorddiip had a 
ught to rcstiain fiom publishing the 
tiagedy , but if the Cqmt had a right 
to prevent the defendant from acting 
it — iiom pm suing a couise which had 
been followed in a gieat variety of 
catey where pe?&vms published plays 
•whidh were acted, although they gave 
no consent that they should be pu- 
formed in any theatre , the practice, he 
apprehended, would be novel Under 
.*11 the ciruunstauccs, he hoped his 
lordship wou’J di 1 solve the injunction 

Mi Philhinore followed on the same 

Bide. 

Mr Shad well, on the part of the 
plaintiffs, said it appeared to him that 
Mr Elhston had, m express violation 
of Ms loidslnp's ordei, drawn up on 
Tuesday last, acted this tragedy He 
<bd uot, however, mean to make a com- 
plaint against him for having perform- 
ed the play If it were true, that for 
aoixK? time he had been m possession of 
tfce tragedy, and that he had gone to 
cxpence in producing it, perhaps it 


would be harsh to complain against 
him on account of the performance. 
Leaving that; abide, he would proceed 
to argue a question wmch certainly 
was of very great imomUnce to au- 
thors* I low. stood .the cage ? Lord 
Byron having written a work, sold it 
to Mr Murray. The Attorney -Gene- 
1 al said, that when a poem was written 
in the form of a tragedy, it necessarily 
implied a poem to be acted. But there 
was no ^uch implication, and it did not 
‘apply to this case more panicularly ; 
because, in the bill announcing the per- 
formance, it w as stated tha| the trage- 
dy was written in a manmr not fit for 
the theatre Now it could not be sup- 
posed, that a poem, which came from 
the author $ pen. net fit for the thcatic, 
implied a poem that was to be perfoi m- 
ed on the stage. The play-bill of the 
25tli Apul stated — il Those who have 
perus-d * Mmtio Falitro/ will hdve 
anticipated the necessity of consider- 
able cuitailments, awaic tint convu- 
sationa or soliloquies, however beauti- 
ful and interesting in the closet, will 
frequently tire m public rccual ' So, 
there fort , the defmoant, willing to oa- 
tisfy what appeared to him to be the 
taste of the punhc, did not bung the 
tragedy forward as the author vuote 
it, but used his own disci etion m adapt- 
ing U for the stage And having cui- 
tailed it in many parts, having omitted 
many passages which he admitted to be 
beautiful, he performed the tragedy as 
the wotk of Lord Byron. Now, those 
very alterations might cause the trage- 
dy to be censured by du public, while 
the work, if left as it ougm^ily stood, 
might add to the author's fame, al- 
though it was represented contrary fo 
his ftehngs. It was, however, said, 
that no injury had been done, but 
when an individual had ropery, 
mattei of what description, it was to 
be used as he thought fit, and not as a 
third person deemed proper, •His learn- 
ed friends seemed to think, that no 
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person ought to ap$ly to a Court of 
Equity for relief, unless he could shew 
all the damage that might arise from 
the act of which he complained. But 
thi 9 was not necessary , and here it 
was very easy to see, that much injury 
might be done to an author, by the 
representation of a play on the stage, 
which he had never intended to be 
produced there. The piece, m this 
case, was not what came from the au- 
thor himself ; and the public, exerci- ( 
sed judgment only on what they saw. 
They might discover faults in the per- 
formers ; they might he displeased with 
the embellishments of the theatre ; they 
might perceive various errors, for which 
the author was not accountable, but 
the consequence of which must be, 
that the^play would suffer in the re- 
presentation. If so, would not those 
who published also suffer in a pecu- 
niary point of view ? Would not the 
public judgment be warped against 
the play, on account of the manner in 
which it was represented ? And could 
it then be so saleable as it was before ? 
The Attorney-General observed, that 
if the representation of the play was 
prohibited, the public reading of it 
might also be prohibited He went 
along with him in that proposition* 
He saw uo objection to private read- 
ing, since the book was bought for 
private individuals, any of whom might 
read it to hw family or his friends, but 
not for hire* It was the reading to the 
public for hire that constituted the 
publicity of the case, and took it out 
of the general observation of the At- 
torney-General* What he meant by 
hire was, where every individual, on 
paying a certain sum, had a right to 
attend, if he pleased^ But it was a 
very distinct case where the auditory, 
However numerous, attended by the 
express invitation and permission of 
the person who recited the work. The 
AttoVneylGeneral argued, that what 
was done with respect to the farce of 


X Y Z, was not an authority f and 
how did he make it differ from thia 
case > He said, that by the agreement 
between Mr Coleman and his partners 
in the Hay market theatre, they bad a 
right exclusively to represent X Y Z 
at that theatrf. The fact was, that, 
in equity, they had purchased X Y Z ; 
but the person who had an equitable 
right, did not stand m a better situa- 
tion than the assignee of the property 
m this case. 

The Lord Chancellor. — Was that 
farce published ? 

Mr Elliston — It never was. 

Mr Shad well contended, that whe- 
ther it was published or not, made no 
difference in the right to the property. 
In the case of Mackhn v . Thomas, an 
injunction was granted against the de- 
fendant on the application of the plain- 
tiff, who was authoi of a farce called 
Love~a4a-Modc, which at the time 
was not printed It appeared that 
some person of astonishing memory 
attended the performance of the farce, 
and contrived to carry off the very 
words of it. The defendant proceed- 
ed to act it, and there an injunction 
was granted, though the farce had.not 
been published He, however, t&pk *t 
that the recital in that case was cbnsi- 
dered a publication, since it made the 
farce .known to all who attended the 
defendant's performance In the case 
of Mathews, in which Mr Barber was 
concerned, the words were taken down 
with a view, as he understood, to reci- 
tation \ and then the Court granted 
the injunction, to prevent the recita- 
tion of that which had not been print- 
ed, although it had*been recited Now, 
when the Court granted that injunc- 
tion, they must have considered that 
the public recitation by the defendant 
was a publication. And if such reel* 
tation by the defendant was so consi- 
dered, they must equally have consi- 
dered the recitation by the plaintiff at 
a publication. The two things were 
* 4 . 
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ittetproqaf Thevecitation by the phon- 
al and that by the defendant, must 
each he looked on as a publication ; 
and tfso f here was a case where an in- 
junction- was g^antid to prevent the 
performance of that which had al- 
ready been published The case of 
Caiman and another, m the 5th Term 
Reports, was an action under the sta- 
tute of Anne for the penalty , and 
there t{fe onl} question wa^ whether 
a theatrical it pn suitation came within 
the meaning of the statute, and the 
Couit h» Id that it did not He, how- 
i ver, j!id not -stand on that statute, 
but on the right which the Court of 
Chancery had exercised long before, 
andindependqnt of the statute of Anne 
In the case of Macklin and Richards, 
and in a long series of cases, trie Court 
interfered to protect the property of 
authors independent of the statute. 
He said independent of it, because 
they gave relief where the" parties ap- 
plying had not brought themselves 
Within its meaning Jn those’ cases 
the Couit had acted on a general prin- 
ciple, without reft rente to the statute 
He thought, in the present instance, 
his lordship had done nothing but 
what was consonant to the principles 
and practice of the Court ; but*he was 
aware, if his loidbh>p hit a doubt oil 
the subject, he would send the ques- 
tion to be dt uded by a court of law. 
His client was quite ready, if the mat- 
ter must be to decided to procc td im- 
mediate ly 

The Lord Cfnncelloi — The only 
question is, what is to be done in the 
meantime ? 

Mr Shadwell. — While on this point, 
though nothing was said about it in 
the affidavit, he might be allowed to 
obscive, that Lord Byron's woik waa 
published on Saturday morning Now 
H was for his lordship to judge, what 
expanse could have been incurred in 
getting up a play, from Saturday 
^ * VOt, XIV. PANT II 4 


ifcortring to Wednesday evemng. It 
was quite obvious, particularly when 
they considered the intervening Sun-, 
day, that n$ great expense had been 
gone to m bringing out the tragedy^ 
They could not suppose that Mr El- 
baton had any part of the play ready 
before the day of publication , and the 
expense incurred m the course of three 
days could not have been considerable. 
No expense could have been incurred, 
^during that time, sufficient to affoid a 
plea tor allowing IVlr Elhston to per- 
form the tragedy pending the decision 
of the question. 

The Attorney-General.-— My learn- 
ed fuend begrfh with alluding to Mr 
Elhstou’s infraction of your lordship’s 
order. 

The Lord Chancellor —It is but 
justice to Mr Llbston to say, that he 
called on me, and intimated the way in 
which hi stood with respect to the re- 
presentation on Wednesday night. I 
stated that the injunction was granted ; 
and I think Mr Shadwell quite right 
in not complaining under ail the cir- 
cumstances. Mr Elliston afforded the 
same facility in the case of theCobouig 
theatre. 

The Attorney-General —Mr Elli* 
ston is, I am sure, the last peison who 
would willingly infringe any older of 
the Court. 

'] he Lord Chancellor said, in the 
case of Mat lu ws, the Court mtcrfeicd, 
because, though the woik was not li- 
terally published, }ct, as the defendant 
had performed it for money at differ- 
ent theatics, he had, pio tanta , pub- 
lished it , and the injury *was, that 
those who attended that species of ep- 
teitainment, had just at. good a right 
to imitate it, if they could do so, as 
the defendant had^ The Couit theire 
said, that though the autlior hadf given 
the right of listening to his perform- 
ance, even to those who ijauld takt 
away the words, they \frould nol per- 
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mit them to be published in the same 
way The question then was, whether 
the principle did not applj here ? If it 
could he so contrived that a* case could 
be made < ut for the decision of the 
Court of King's Bench, whether any 
action could lie for perfoirmng this 
piece, admitting what the ptiform- 
ance was, and subject to any arrange- 
ment between the parties, it would be 
the best course that could be pursutd 
The Attorney-General intimated, g 
in answer to what had fallen from Mr 
Shadwell, that, for months before the 
tragedy was published, it had been 
announced as forthcoming , that the 
scene where it was laid was known , 
and that, therefore, Mr EHiston had 
an opportunity of getting the neces- 
sary dresses m readiness 

Mr Shadwell — As to the question 
of the mtei mediate representation, 
while the matter is pending, my clit nt 
lias no objection to come to an under- 
standing, if Mr Elhston will make an 
affidavit that none of the persons who 
acted in the play had any knowledge 
of itr contents, so as to be able to study 
It before Saturday morning 

flic Lord Chancellor — I don’t look 
at that at ail If you drive me to de- 
cide in the first instance, I mint do so 
in the best way I can The difficulty 
is, how to provide satisfactorily for all 
parties, until the question is decided, 
if a man pirates a work, an action on 
the case is brought, an account of the 
profits of the salt is kept, and the pro- 
cttds aie paid over to the proper per- 
son But here it is very difficult to as- 
certain tho damage suffered. The bet- 
ter way Will be, if the King’s Bench 
decide that an action can be sustained, 
to appoint some third person to say, 
what Mr'Murray fcas lost, and what 
profit? Mr Elhston has made 

Mr Shadwell — It is not the da- 
mages wtjook to ; I will state what 
w the* fact. • • 

The Lord Chancellor— 1 canndt 


agree, that £very man Who writes a 
tragedy intends that it shall be per- 
formed. 1 should be extremely sorry 
if we were obliged to see all the trage- 
dies that are written* . 

Mr Shadwell — Lord Byron is by 
no means desirous that his play should 
be represented , and Mr Murray, who 
publishes for him, feels very anxious to 
comply with his wishes 

The Lord Chancellor — T^pat line 
of conduct does Mr Murray great cre- 
dit With respect to the subject itself, 
all I can say about it is, that a propo- 
sition has been thrown out , and if jou 
trust me so far as to look into the sub- 
ject, I will to-morrow send yo\i my 
decision If, in the mean} line, you can 
enter into an arrangement, let me know 
it I shall then have lost nothing, ex- 
cept so much time 

The Attorney-General — Wo are 
satisfied with what your lordship pro- 
poses ' 

Mr Shadwell stated, that his client 
was anxious to have the question bet- 
tit d once for all 

The Lord Chancellor — I will pre- 
pare myself to deudt , and you shall 
have the result, if }ou send to my 
house at one to-moriow % 

The*Attorney-General said that the 
play had been well received Therefore, 
no injury had been done to Lord Byron's 
feelings It was very true, the tragedy 
had been curtailed ; but that was the 
fate of all plays — not excepting those 
of Shakespeare He hoped his lord- 
ship would not be troubled to decide 
The Lord Chancellor — It is a very 
important thing to so respectable a 
publisher as Mr Murray, that 4 this 
subject should be settled once for all. 
But my opinion will not settle the law 
once for all And if I determine to 
continue the injunction, 1 would ne- 
vertheless send the parties to a court 
of law, to see whether an action*foill 
lie in a case of this nature. 

Mr Shadwell. — We must go to a 
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‘ court, o* law on a po% by way of 
action* 

The Atjtwncy*General.^There can 
be no action* There are no facts on 
which to join issue. Your lordship is 
aware* that the* play lias been adverti- 
sed at one of the minor theatres, for 
Monday. <■ , 

It was intimated, that an injunction 
was preparing for that theatre. 

Mr JBhadwcll. — My client has so 
much ^dealing wit ft authors of emi- 
nence* that he wisiies the question to 
be set at rest. 

After some furthei conversation, it 
was agreed* that if the Lord Chancel- 
loi determined to continue the injunc- 
tion, a case should be made out for the 
dicibion of the Court of King's Bench, 
in cider to settle the law upoif the sub- 
J‘ Lt 

l he question, we believe, was not 
again bi ought for w aid. 


Murray a( ainsi Rundlll, ior 
Copyright, of Cookery Book. 

Court of Chancery, Nov. 3. 

r Horn, on the part of the plain- 
tifF, piayed his lordship to dissolve an 
injunction which the defendant had ob- 
tained, to restrain hie client from pub- 
libhuig a work on a very interesting 
subject, Cookery The circumstances 
of the case were as follows — Some 
time previous to the year 180J, the de- 
fendant, Mrs Rundell, who was a lady 
great respectability, had composed 
and collected several leceipts and ob- 
servations on the important art of 
cooking, of wdnch she was generously 
anxious that society should have the 
benefit. Her only object was to make 
the book find its way into the world 
with that sort of tclat which was cal- 
culated to insure its becoming fashion- 
ably ; and, therefore, her first object 


waa to find out pome perppa through 
whose auspices she could introduce it 
to the west end of the town. She had 
the gOod ^Trtline to find a gentleman 
of all others the most likely to pro- 
mote the circulation of her literary la* 
hours on this ancient and important 
art and mystery JJpon the shelves of 
Mr Murray it would become the com- 
panion of the works of the most cele- 
brated poets, historians, and philoso- 
phers, and with them she fancied it 
k would dtscend to posterity This, to 
an author, and a female author, actu- 
ated by the laudable va.-ity of seeing 
her work so ushered forth to general 
attention, was sufficient reward She 
therefore assigned her manuscripts to 
the plaintiff:, Mr Murray, the book- 
seller, with liberty to publish it for 
lus own use and benefit , with this 
lestnction, however, that hci name 
should not appear as the author Mr 
Murray found, that the receipts were 
in many respects imperfect, and re- 
quired classification ; he, therefore, at 
his own expense, placed the manuscript 
under the revisal of a person to render 
it fit for publication He also suggest- 
ed to Mrs Rundell the propriety of 
making several additions to the work* 
which she accoidmgly made When 
the work was at length ready for pub- 
lication,^ was found that a title-page 
was wanting, which Mrs Rundell had 
omitted to furnish The task of com- 
posing one devolved upon Mr Murray, 
and the book, which was destined to 
add so largely to the comfort and hap- 
piness of the people of this country, 
was ushered into the worM under the 
title of “ A New System of Domestic 
Cookery, founded upon principles of 
economy, and adapted to the use of 
private families, by a Lady*” This 
publication was effected £ntirely*afrtffe 
expense of Mr Murray, and the pro- 
fits of the work did not at first make 
an adequate return for «the"xnoucy he 
had expended upon \t. However, the 
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sale indented, and in 1S07 Mr Mur- 
ray thoiq ht he might ven fare to pub- 
lish a >e<ond edition of the book, with 
many alutations and improvements, 
amou'T which was the addition of ara- 
ble of contents, which lie employed a 
person to compose He aLo lequcsted 
Mrs Rundtll to furnish him with some 
ob-a rvations on carving, and the fun 
author accordingly dished him up an 
essay on that subject Mr Murray, 
liowivcr, was not satished with tlic 
manner in which this essay was strved 
up, and he was compelled to give it 
to another disciple of Apicms, to be 
set in proper order Anxious that 
every pot&ible light should be thrown 
on the subject, Mr Murray caused nine 
plates to bt drawn and engraved, illus- 
trative of the sublime mystt ry of carving 
Tht plaintiff, too, added diverse new re- 
ceipts of his own, together with some 
most intt resting matter, under the title 
of “ Ihllb of ]? aru for Family Dinnei s ' 
In short, he made an entirely new ar- 
rangement of the work lor the second 
edition, which was published in 180y, 
and m doing this he incun ed great ex- 
pense The plaintiff had since that 
time published several ntw editions of 
the book, with many farther improve- 
ments, so that he calculated that one- 
fourth of the matter contained in the 
la^t edition of the work was supplied 
by him Hiue was now a great de- 
mand for the book , w Inch demand* it 
was but reasonable to infer, was oc- 
casio ed solely by the improvements 
wl ich Mr Murray had effected upon 
the w'oik, and to the exertions which 
lie had made to circulate it. The learn- 
ed Counsel said, that he now came to 
tlfe point which had induct cl him to 
address his lordship on the pic >ent oc- 
casion U appeared that Mi 8 Rundell, 
aRc** having A>r so Thany years sui ren- 
du ea up to Mr Murray all right m 
the work, wished now to resume the 
powti whKh $he had abandoned, and 
had obtained an injunction fiom his 


Honour the Vice-Chancellor, prohibit* 
mg Mr Murray from publishing the 
work It was somewhat difficult to un- 
derstand what were the grounds ol this 
conduct on the part of Mrs Rundell He 
(Mi Horn) thought he should be able 
to satisfy hislordbhip, by tin. evidence of 
a letter of Mrs Rundell, that that lady 
had lesiguid all property in the work 
Tins Utter was wntten m answer to 
one addressed to Mrs R nude 11* by Mi 
Muriay. That gentleman hung at 
Edinburgh in September, 1808, in 
winch city Mrs Rundell was also re- 
siding, thought him*»elf bound ingra- 
titude, as the work had turned out 
more profitable than he had txpucted, 
to make the lady some acknowledg- 
ment Under the influence of tins feel- 
ing, he sesit her the following lettt r — 

Cl My Dkaiu^t Maim m » 

“The unex pectcd occuneric e of sonv 
business induces me to solicit \out pa»- 
don for bung obliged to di lay the plea- 
sure of attending you until Monday 
morning In the meantime, 1 am hap- 
py to avail my self of this first oppor- 
tunity of sending the inelosuie, winch 
I trust you will feel it as highly ho- 
nourable m you to receive, as it is gra- 
tifying in me to have such means foi 
offering Although your gift to me 
has proved far more valuable than I 
expected, yet it has added little to the 
gratefulness which I have so long en- 
tertained for a f i lendslup w Inch it is my 
highest piide to maintain, and which 
must ever render me your obliged ser- 
vant, 

u John Murray ” 

The LoidChaucellor. — That's good 
cooking. 

Mr H orn — The enclosure spoken 
of m the letter wa>» a draft on Mr Mur- 
ray's banker for 150/ Mrs Rundell 
returned an answer to Mr Murray in 
the following terms . — 
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“ My deah Sir, 

M Your very handsome and most un- 
CKpected -present I have just lccuved, 
and can truly say ] never had the 
smallest idea oJF any return tor what I 
considered, and winch really was, a free 
gift to one whom I had long regai ded 
as /ny frieud If m truth you have 
' found my little work productive so far 
above your expectations as to render 
your xery obliging enclosure any satis- 
faction to your own feelings, I will not* 
alii out voui noble sentiment by return- 
ing kt ; although your persuasion of its 
bi mg honourable to my poor abilities 
is really necessary to make me believe 
I do not err in accepting it I beg to 
icturn you my best acknowledgments, 
my dear sn , and to assure yop of what, 
Lowtvu, I hope you do not doubr, I 
am your obliged friend and obedient 
oervant, 

“ M \uy Eliza Rundell " 

It might b f> seen fiom this letter, 
that Mi 7 Rundeli did not accept this 
money fom any mercenary motive; 
she did pot receive it m the shape of 
payment, but as a testimony of merit 
winch could not fail to be agreeable to 
lhe«ft clings of an author He could 
not tonceive how it was possible for 
Mi s Rundeli, after writing that letter, 
to cook into a court of equity* The 
defendant might contend, either that 
she ne\er did give the work to Mr 
Mui ray, or that if she did, a legal as- 
signment was wanting, and this ques- 
tion might be decided at law , but she 
does not choose to meet the case at 
law, but ha3 brought it into equity 
He„considercd it a breach of goad faith 
towards Mr Murray for the defendant 
to come into equity to ask relief. 

Mr Heald then addressed the Court 
for the defendant, and contended that 
Mrs Runddl had not dispossessed her- 
self of her right to the work bv any 
act of hci own, and that by suffering 
Mt Mui ray to publish it for fourteen 


years, Bhe had done so with the view* 
that at the end of that period it would 
again revest to her , nor Was it to bt 
contended* that Mr Murraj’s ** cra- 
vings of appetite” ought not to have 
been satisfied in the fourteen years, 
when the very extensive sale of the 
woik had fully repaid him every ex- 
pense he had been at, and given him 
m addition very considerable profits. 
The work, of which bo much had al- 
ready been said, was generally admit- 
ted to possess conBidei able merit Even 
the reading of it did not fail to give 
one an appetite. 

The Lord Chancellor. — Then hand 
the book up to me 

Mr Heald then proceeded to argue, 
that there had been no legal assign- 
ment of the work to Mr Murray, be- 
cause, as hia lordship knew, the Act of 
Parliament required the assignment to 
be drawn out in writing’ and attested 
by two witnesses , and in that case the 
assignment would hold good tor only 
fouiteen years, unless renewed at the 
evpiration of that term Theiefore, 
it there had been a regular assignment 
of the work to Mr Murray, instead of 
a gift, as in the present case, the right 
of publication would have devolved to 
Mrs Rundeli at the end of fourteen 
years. How, then, could it be con- 
tended/ that MrB Rundeli was placed 
in a different situation fiom the effect 
of a gilt than if there had been a legal 
assignment ? 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
all Mr ? Murray’s injunction implied 
was, that Mrs Rundeli had no right 
to publish the work with Mr Murray’s 
embellishments. The question was* 
whether Mis Rundeli should publish 
the work without the embellishments* 
or whether Mr Murray should publish 
the embellishments without tlie^work 
embellished. It might be necessary to 
consider m this case whether Mj- Mui- 
ray had a right to exclude Mis Run- 
deli from publishing the work , and m 
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the view of the ease which he at that 
time took, it appeared to him that 
though Mrs R undell mighp: not suc- 
ceed in restraining Mr MuKay from 
publishing the original work, )et that 
gentleman could not succeed in re- 
straining her, or any other person, 
from publishing it 
Mr Heald said, be would be satis- 
fied, for his part, to take what had 
fallen from his lordship as judgment 
m the cause He called upon his lord- 
ship to maintain the injunction on the 
same argument which he had before 
urged, namely, that if Mr Murray had 
obtained a legal assignment of the 
copyright, the right of publishing 
would have returned to Mrs R undell 
at the end of fourteen years The 
learned Counsel then observed* that 
Mr Murray had been fully remune- 
rated for every expense he had incur- 
redPrn publishing the work, though it 
would appear that he had not yet sa- 
tisfied his craving appetite. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
question was not, whether or not Mr 
Murray possessed the copyright, but 
whether Mrs Rundtll ought not to ob- 
tain a remedy for her alleged grievan- 
ces, at law, instead of equity. With 
regard to what had been said respect- 
ing the profits which Mr Murray had 
obtained, U ought to be considered not 
only what he had gamed by the ex- 
pense and trouble he had employed on 
that work, but also what he might 
have gained if he had employed the 
same trouble and expense m another 
work exclusively his property, 

Mr Pepys also addressed the Court 
for Mrs Rundell. He observed, that 
when Mr Murray's case came origi- 
nally before his lordship, it stood on 
qqite different grounds to those on 


which it was now supported Mr Mur- 
ray, m his bill, bad stated, that one- 
fourth of the book was his original 
composition ; but being called upon 
by Mrs RundeU’s answer, to poiut out 
such paits as were written by him, he 
was compelled to acknowledge, that 
his whole work was the production of 
the title-page, the index, and the ta- 
ble of contents. The title-page was 
Mr Murray's greatest achievement. 
He said, that he believed the sa)e of 
the work depended in a great measure 
on having an attractive title , and then 
he described the manner in which he, 
with infinite labour, composed the ti- 
tle page He (Mr Pepys) could fancy 
he saw Mr Murray risiqg from the 
completing of his arduous task, his 
eye glistening with rapture, and Ins 
whole frame labouring under the ef- 
fects of the inspiration which had ena- 
bled him to perfect his masterpiece of 
composition The learned gentleman 
next stated, that Mrs Rundell hac^ 
given Mr^Murray the copyright foi 
the first fourteen years only, as a re- 
muneration for the expense v^hich be 
incurred m publishing the book ; it 
never was her intention to abandon all 
future claim upon the work* It was 
admitted tint Mrs Rundell bad the le- 
gal title. Mr Murray had never at- 
tempted tb try the question at law , 
and thf question now to be decided 
was, whether the Court would gr<- 
Mrs itqndell trie lebef she ( was cntjtkd 
to, or would compel her to seek a re- 
medy at kw for every invasion of h^i 
copyright. 

The Lord Chancellor finally stated/ 
that V did not consider a court of 
equity the proper place to decide thy 
question ? and that it ought to be trie*! * 
10 a court of k w * 
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Loss 01* thf Abfona Transport. 
— Extract from a letter of oae of the 
persons saved — i( I have the melancho- 
ly task of informing you of the destruc- 
tion of the Abeona transport, of 328 
tons, in which I had embarked with 
other setrier^ to the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and of the dreadful fate of the 
great majoiity of the persons oh board 
her. 

“ On the 25th ultimo, m latitude 

30' north, lmgttude 2.5° 39' west, 
about fifteui minutes past boon, the 
alarfa was given that the ship was on 
fire It proved to be in the lazaretto 
abaft, the receptacle of all the ship's 
stores and provisions Every nerve was 
exerted in handing water to the first 
mate and seamen who were down m 
that place ; but all proved useless, for 
the people iu a few minutes were dri- 
ven up from below by the dense stnoke, 
and the rapidity with which the fire 
communicated to every surrounding ob- 
ject.* In ten or fifteen minutes from the 
first alarm the case was hopeless, the 
ship being in a perfect blaze from the 
mam-mast aft on the lower deck ; and 
from the excessive heat of the upper 
one we momentarily expected the fire 
to penetrate it. The skiff and two gigs 
were down, and the long boat aliftost 


high enough for clearing the side, when 
the flames rushing up from the after- 
hold communicated with the mam rig- 
ging, flew up to the mast head like 
lightning, and blasted every hope of 
getting her clear 

“The panic and confusion were such, 
that the long-boat proved too heavy to 
be launched by the few who were suf- 
ficiently collected to attend to the or- 
ders given, and on the falling of the 
mam arm-yard she was stove Seeing 
now all was over, and the people were 
throwing themselves overboard and 
into the boats, J also jumped over, and 
happily was picked up by the gig 
Our anxiety was now to save as many 
lives as our three 6mall boats could 
possibly swim with ; and I rejoice to 
say, that forty-nine were miraculously 
preserved. 

“ A few minutes after I quitted the 
wreck, the main and mizen masts fell ; 
the flame, rapidly advancing forward, 
drove numbers of the poor wretches on 
the bow- sprit, where it was our hard 
lot to befool'd them frantic, Without be- 
ing able to render them the least as- 
sistance. You will judge how the boats 
were crammed, when husbimds, who 
had wives and chiMien stjl clinging £p 
the wreck, exclaimed against more be- 
ing received l 

“ We kept close to theawreejk till 
day-light next morning* in the hope 
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that any vessel which might be passing 
would see the immense body of lire, 
which continued ragingtdl about three 
o’clock in the morning, l when every 
thing disappeared. A little before day- 
break the carpenter discovered a vessel 
close to us. We seized our oars, and 
were on board of her m a few minutes 
She prove d to be the Coadeca da Ponte , 
Portugese merchant ship, from Ba- 
hia, bound to Lisbon 

“ This dreadful accident was occa- 
sioned by Mr Duff, the first mate, for- ' 
getting his wonted prudence in taking 
the candle out of his lantern, to sec 
something more clearly with, when a 
spark fiorn it, or the candle itself, fell 
on some of the combustible matter 
around. His guef at having been the 
cause of such destruction, made him, 
when solicited to save his life, decline 
it. * No,* he said, * I pity those m the 
boats the most ; for with us it will 
soon be over ; but they will be eating 
each other m a few days.’ 

“ Parental affection never shone with 
greater lustre than on this occasion ; 
mothers and fathers, apparently regard- 
less of themselves* caught up their 
young children, and threw them into 
the boats ; and in one family ( Barre's) 
the eight juniors are preserved— one a 
child of fifteen months old— while the 
noble parents, with their eldest son and 
daughter, are numbered with the dead 
Another circumstance of a great soul 
deserves to be recorded. A Mrs M‘- 
Laren, with her husband and four chil- 
dren, upon the flames advancing# re- 
treated into the fore channels, when 
recollecting that her husband was a 
good swrtnmer, she implored hitn to 
save his own life, and leave her and 
their children to the fate that awaited 
them, as^he could not avert it ; and her 
wishes were* attended to ” 

— Phc PrMoe&sof He&Sf Hombourg, 
formerly Princes , Elizabeth of Eng- 
land* .m'd py Frankfort onjthc 23d 
oltimo, ptoiLtamg frbm her residence 


at Hombourg, accompanied by her 
husband. She was on her way to 
Louisbpurg, near Stutgard, on a visit 
to the Queen Dowager of Wurtem- 
berg, likewise a Princess of England* 
She will remain there* during the ab- 
sence of the Prince her husband, who 
6ets out for Vienna, whither he is go- 
ing to solicit the post of Commander- 
m-Chief of the expedition against Na- 
ples, which is Still vacant, General 
Sommanva, who was destined tb fill it, 
having been appointed to replace the 
Duke of Wurtemberg in lus command 
m v the mteripr of Austria The eti- 
quette of courts would not pei nut the 
M^gravme, as an English Prmct ss, to 
appear at Vienna, where her husband 
could only be received m quality of a 
GeneraUm the Austrian service. It is 
remarked, that the Landgrave of Hesse 
Hombourg is the only German Sove- 
reign who has offered to berve in the 
Austrian army against the King of the 
Two Sicilies This is considered as 
the homage of gratitude which the 
Princes of that House pay to the Em- 
peror Francis, to whom they are in- 
debted for the sovereignty of their 
house and the acquisitionof a small ter- 
ritory on "the left bank of the Rhine 
Attempt to Assassinatk Cbto- 
Nfty Buownl at Milan — It is with 
feelings of the most painful kind that 
we lay the following information be- 
fore our readers $ and it is with no less 
pam that we trace, in this diabolical 
attempt upon the life of an honourable 
|md gallant man, the natural const - 
<quence of thaynfurated and malignant 
system of calumny and falsehood which 
*vaS employed against him by the Ra- 
dical Piess in this country, only be- 
cause be was a too efficient agent in 
unveiling the conduct of the present 
idol of Radicalism 

This gentlem m, some tune ago, came 
over to England, where, having learnt 
the particular charges brought against 
him, he returned lo Italy to collect de- 
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• cisive evidence far the refutation of 
those calumnies Whilst he was here, 
he did not conceal his belief that his 
life would be attempted m Italy ; and 
he mentioned, that he commonly car- 
ried pistols for fcelf-defence. 

He had nearly arranged his affairs 
at Milan, and had already forwarded 
Jill his papers to England, meaning to 
follow them himself m less than ten 
days, when, on the 9th ultimo, return- 
ing late at night and alone from the 
Opera, he was attacked by two assas- « 
sms, evidently with no intention of rob- 
bery'; for, though they disabled him, 
they did not attempt to plunder him of 
Ins watch, money, or other valuables 
The Colonel defended himself resolute- 
ly, and a violent struggle ensued, m 
which he received four wounds in the 
head, apparently with a knife, and one 
m the chest, evidently with a stiletto 
The last would certainly have been 
fatal , but for the thickness of his great 
coat, coat* and waistcoat* As it was, 
the weapon penetrated on the left side 
of the chest, and considerably injured 
the seventh rib. 

The Coloners friend and physician, 
Dr Cicen, was called m, who, on per- 
ceiving the nature of the wounds, 
thought it uecessary to require the as- 
sistance of an eminent surgeon, Pro- 
fessor Paletta, of the Milan Hospital, 
and both of them continued assiduous- 
ly to attend their patient. 

Three of the wounds m the head 
were pretty deep, the other slighter ; 
but the most dangerous was the wound 
in the chest , from which, however, dais 
medical attendants are inclined to thftik 
that fatal consequence a are not to be 
apprehended It is attended with acute 
pain, i estlesaness, and difficulty of 
breathing ; but these symptoms have 
been alleviated by bleeding 1 

Upon the whole, the Colonel is go- 
ing on as well as could be expected , 
he Jfc T i the hands of very skill ul men. 


and will receive every benefit that care 
and attention can give f 

The assassins have for the predent 
escaped, b$t the government had 1 ta- 
ken every 'step for their apprehension. 

4 The above account is contained m a 
letter from the Duke of Leeds to the 
E<irl of Liverpool ; and a bulletin by 
Dr Cicen and Professor Paletta, up to 
six p M on the 10th instant, hai also 
been forwarded, for the satisfaction of 
the Colonel’s friends It is hoped, that 
he will himself be able to write by the 
next courier. 

The following is an extract of a 
private letter, from a person confiden- 
tially attached to the household of Co- 
lonel Browne 

* <f Milan t Dec 12 
It is needless for me to attempt to 
describe the horror of a deed, which 
make® every heart shudder Still, the 
interest I am aware you take in every 
transaction, has induced me to address 
you. 

™ On Saturday evening. Col B. at- 
tended the Duke of Leeds to the 
Opera-house Afterthe entertainment, 
the Colonel, unattended and unarmed, 
was proceeding home, when, on a sud- 
den, two ruffians assaulted him, one of 
whom pierced him on the left side with 
a stiletto, and exclaimed, « 0 fatta F 
K — *(It is done. ) A scuffle ensued be- 
tween them, in the course of which the 
Colonel received four wounds on the 
head, and was thus left He was able, 
however; to find his way home, and 
immediate* recourse was hid to several 
physicians, who, to the exceeding joy 
of every one, ascertained &at none of 
the wounds were mortal I am nbw 
happy to state, not only that this in- 
telligence has been repeated)^ confirm- 
ed, but that he if recovering 

The narrow escape which tht9 gal- 
lant and meritorious officer had, may 
be further judjped of fiK>ro*the follow- 
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ing circumstance -*At trie battle of 
Vittona, where he served as one 
Duke of Wellington’s Aidrde-Caojps, 
he received a severe woundUn the ijjjead, 
which never closed, but over wliiqh he 
has since worn a silver plate, that ha4 
been let into the fracture. Had any one 
of the four wounds indicted upon him 
by the assassins, been given in that 
part of his head, the consequences, in 
all probability, would have been im- 
mediately fatal 

— The Gazette of Saturday contams » 
loyal and affectionate Addresses to the 
King from the bishop and clergy of 
the county palatine of Durham ; the 
dean of St Peter’s, Westminster, with 
the lord high steward, high bailiff, de- 
puties and burgesses of the city ; the 
mayor and commonalty of Tenterden, 
Kent ; the ministers of the presbytery 
of Chanonry , the provost, magistrates^ 
andcommon councilof Kirkcudbright , 
the mayor, aldermen, and inhabitants 
of Liskeard , the mayor and corpora- 
tion of Huntingdon ; the inhabitants 
of Trowbridge ; the provost and town- 
council of Nairn ; the provost and 
town council the royal burgh of 
Forres, in North Britain , the chancel- 
lor, principal, and professors of the 
college of Aberdeen ; the noblemen 
and freeholders of the county of Sel- 
kirk ; the provost, magistrates, and 
other inhabitants of the royal burgb^ 
of Dingwall , £he portreeve and other 
inhabitants of Teignmouth ; the vicar, 
churchwardens, and utheis, of Well- 
ingborough ; the magistrate?, clergy, 
fillip-owners, and others, of South 
Shields and We$toe ; the mayor, al- 
dermen, arfd burgessei of Warwick ; 
the magistrates and burgesses of In- 
verary , the noblemen and freeholders 
of the county of Ayr ; the noblemen 
and/reeholders of tfie county of Mo- 
ary ;the magistrates and town-council 
of Pitt-nweem ; the nftagistiates and 
tawn-rouneil qf New, Galloway \ the 
magistrates and other inhabitants of the 


roy^l burgh of Tain , and4he,inj^bi v 
tant householders of Edmonton £i 

23d- — This morning, at about ten 
minutes before seven, Admiral JJh 
G eorge Campbell, GCR, comuiaud- 
er-m-chief at Portsmouth, was found 
dead in his dressing-room by his vaht, 
who had left him only a few minutes, 
previous. He was lying on the floor* 
with a pistol by his side This melan- 
choly event has astonished the wh^Je 
town, and caused the deepest concern. 
Sir George being of a humane and 
charitable disposition, and of exempla- 
ry domestic habits. He had the ho- 
nour of being highly esteemed by the 
King. On his going on board the } acht 
to pay his respects to his Majesty on 
his arnvalhere, the King observed, that 
he did not intend to go out of the 
yacht during his stay, and, turning to 
Sir George, added, m a familiar tone, 
which he always used with this gallant 
admiral, “ I shall not even go on shore 
to see yOu, George ” — We are entire- « 
ly at a loss to account for this fata} ca- 
tastrophe. Sir George was fifty years, 
of age , he entered the navy very early 
m life , was made a post-captain iq, 
17§1 ; rear-admiral in 1804 ; y&ce ad- t 
miral m I806; apd admit at* qf the * 
white in i814 He was appojpted 
ost-admiral at this station m 1817, , 
is term would have expnedlin April 
next, A coroner’s inquest has been , 
held, and it has returned a vtrdict of 
Lunacy 

We understand that Lord Mclvijlc 
immediately promoted his nephew, 
Captain the Hon. G.P. Campbejl of 
the Racehorse, to the rank of post- 
captain, as an expression of the higfy 
sense entertained by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, of the character and^co^ 
duct of the.deceaaed* Sir B. Bloom- 
field, weiiear, has expressed the Kjtqg’a 
sorrowful feelings, and his kind arj^ 
gracious wishes, to Lady Campbetl^ii ; 
the deeply afflicting event ,, 

—A number of the merchants, bairt- , 
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crs, Sec of London, having, at a pri- 
vate meeting,* voted and subscribed a 
loyal Addrearto the King, the political 
principles of which did not accord with 
the feelings of m^ny other members of 
that respectable body, a requisition, 
numerously signed, was presented to 
the Lord Mayor, to call a meeting at 
the Mansion Hpuse on the 24th, for 
the purpose of vdtlng an Address more 
suited toj»the views of the requisittdn- 
ists Qn that day, accordingly, most 
of the merchants who signed the re- 
quisition attended, in order to propose 
or suppjort resolutions founded thereon, 
but the opposite party, who signed the 
formei* loyal declaration, also attended 
m great numbers, and a more noisy and 
nbtous scene has never b^en witnessed 
in the city The principal speakers 
were Mr A. Baring, Mr Bosanquet, 
Sir William Curtis, Mr John Smith, 
(banker,) and some other enurient mer- 
chants ; but from the noise kept up by 
the opposing party, nothing of their 
speeches comd be heard Resolutions 
were passed, containing professions of 
loyalty to his Majesty, attachment to 
the constitution, and condemnation of 
the conduct of Ministers, A shew of 
hands was taken on the previous ques- 
tion, which had been moved by Sir W. 
Curtis, but it was decided that a ma- 
jority of three to one were in Favour of 
the resolutions 

27th — At twelve o'clock* the King, 
according to appointment, received the 
deputation, consisting of the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs, Recorder, 8cc of* 
Dqbhn, chained to present the Ad* 
dress of the corpoi ation of that city 
to hw Majesty The members, dress* 
ed in* their robes, aimed at Carlton 
Palace ui grand style, and were intro- 
duced to his Majesty, seated upon the 
throne; he Address was read by J 
GrcCnc, Esq., the newly elected Re- 
cdrdfcr of Dublin, and moat gueiou sly 
icceived Thf& is the first Address fiom 
the cbrporation of the city of Dtiblm 


ever received by th£ Sovereign on the 
throne. , ^ 

80th.— The Caxton print frig-office, 
Liverpool, situate on Copperas-hi!l*‘ha4 
been ^ftropletely destroyed by fife. With 
nearly the whole of the stock which it 
contained . 

Between one and two o'clock in the 
Hiejning, as the captam of the watch 
was going his round, he discovered fire 
to issue from a window in the north- 
end of the building. He immediately 
{rave an alarm, and a crowd soon col- 
lected on the spot. From the first, the 
destruction of the pfenuses appeared 
inevitable The fire raged with extra- 
ordinary violence, jpnd spread with 
amazing rapidity through the whole 
range of the building The paper in 
the different rooms fed the ftanfcs, and,* 
in little more than half an hour after 
the discovery of the accident, the three 
upper Stones were in a perfect blaze 
The devouring element soon worked 
its way downwards to the third story, * 
arid about three o'clock the whole of 
this immense pile of buildings present- 
ed one sheet of flame The roof fell in 
soon afltrwaids. Very Httle of the im- 
mense stock on these extensive premi- 
ses has been saved. The conflagration 
was tob rapid to allow time or oppor- 
tunity for saving any considerable part 
of it. Copper-plates to a considerable 
amount have, however, been saved, as 
well as most of the account-books, 
bills of parcels, &c. Some paper was 
also saved, but in so damaged a state 
as to be unfit for use All the types 
and presses are destroyed. We have 
not heard how this awful calamity ori- 
ginated- The son of Mr Fisher went, 
as usual, through the different rooms, 
between eight and nine o'clock, and at 
that time all was s^fc. Thu^uilding 
was heated by 8team> and fhe maiMrffio 
attended the engine, dl|& went toimA 
the rooms wijthout a candle, and hfc‘ too 
found ail safe/' It 1$ supposed thfc car 
lamity uas cato&d by the snuff from a 
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candle, which, being thrown carelessly 
on the floor, or left burning la the 
snuffers, after smouldering for several 
hours, set fire to Some pap^r rf^ar to it, 
and eventually Involved the premises m 
flames The establishment thus unfor- 
tunately destroyed, was the most ex- 
tensive periodical publication ware- 
house m the United Kingdom, The 
stock and premises were ’ insured for 
36,000/ ,but we know not whether this 
sum will cover the actual loss By the 
calamity, nearly one hundred individu- 
als are deprived of the means of gaming 
a livelihood by their industry 


FEBRUARY, 

' t 

2d — The tumults among the colliers 
in Shropshne have led to fatal Conse- 
quences. On account of the reduction 
of iron and stagnation of trade, the 
wages of the mm were reduced 6d, 
per day Discontent immediately ma- 
nifested itself, and a large body of 
men marched to Madley-wood, Daw- 
ley, &c , stopped all the works, inju- 
red and destroyed the machinery, and 
compelled the workmen to join the 
ranks of the turbulent. On Friday 
be’nnight it became absolutely neces- 
sary to frail out the two troops of the 
Wellington yeomanry, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Ghidde, m aid of the 
civil power* and they proceeded to 
disperse a body of about 3000 rioters, 
assembled near the Old Park Iron 
Works, three miles from Wellington 
The not«act having been read, and an 
fyour elapsed, the mob still remaining, 
some oi the ringleaders were taken 
into custody * but when the consta- 
bles and military wf*re conducting their 
pShrners towards the town, a general 
attach with stones and cinders was 
made hy jhe colliers upon them, from 
the taiunuts*' of two- cmder-ftille, on 


each side of the road The abrupt 
ascent of the hills rendered a charge 
impracticable, so that the cavalry were 
obliged to use their fire-aims; one 
man was killed on the spot, many were 
wounded, some dangerously, two of 
whom are since dead. The cavalry, 
however, succeeded in securing six of 
the eight prisoners, w;ho were lodged 
in Shrewsbury gaol. In dispersing 
the mob, several of the cavalry were 
severely hurt by stones and cinders. 
On the following day the military- 
force was increased This circum- 
stance, and the fate of some of their 
companions, intimidated the riotera 
from doing further mischief \n the 
iron-works ; but parties have spread 
themselves over the adjacent country, 
and are begging, while others, more 
desperate, are committing depredations 
upon property. Several persons have 
been stopped and plundered in the 
neighbo in hood of the woiks Verdicts 
of Justifiable Homicide have been re- 
turned on those killed or dead of then 
wounds. Some of the colliers on Thurs- 
day last returned to their work 

6th.-^CouNTY Meetings.— Ihe 
following is a list of the county meet- 
ingara Scotland, at which loyal address- 
es to hia Majesty have been voted — 

Aberdeenshire — For the address 01 

Against it 14 

Majonty 77 

Ayrshire — For the addrtbs oo 

Against it 15 

Majouty — — 51 

EdmbuTglislure — For the address 111 
Against it 

Majority 84 

Fifesfaire— For the address 85 

Against it 3& 

Majority 50 

Kirkcudbright — For the address? 5a 

for the amendment 15 

Majority 37 

Lanarkshire— For the address 90 

for the amendment 9 % 
Majority — * 4 
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"Perthshire — For the address f 87 

Against it . , 3 

Majority —84 

Renfrewshire — For the address C3 

Against it 44 

. Majority -19 


Argyllshire, Banffshire, Berwickshire, 
Caithnesa-shire, I>umfnea- shire, Dum- 
bart&nshire, Haddingtonshire, Inver- 
ness shire, Kincardineshire, Linlith- 
gowshire, Peehies-shire, Roxburgh- 
shire, lfoss-shire, Selkirkshire, Stir- 
lingshire, and Wigtonshire, unani- 
mous . 

Oth. — K ingN Visit to Drury - 
Lane —The King having graciously 
signified his intention to visit this thea- 
tre on Tuesday night, the royal box 
above the stage, m a line with the first 
circle, was Htted up m a style of the 
utmost splendour and magnificence for 
the reception of his Majesty and par- 
ty From the front of the box, cover- 
ing the centre pannel, hung a repre- 
sentation of the royal arms, emblazon- 
ed on a ground of silk, and above was 
erected a silken canopy surmounted 
by the crown The interior of the 
box was fitted up m a similar style, 
and a splendid chair of state was pla- 
ced in front for the accommodation of 
his Majesty Two yeomen of the 
guaid, in full state uniform, bearing 
halberts in their hands, attended his 
Majesty on this occasion, and were 
stationed on the stage on each side of 
the royal box Nothing could exceed 
the demand foi places, from the mo- 
ment it became known that hia Majes- 
ty was to honour this theatre with his 
presence ; and the concourse of per- 
sons^ who assembled in the streets 
around the theatre, m the hopes of 
gaming admittance, for a long time be- 
fore the doors weie opened, was great 
beyond all precedent. The crush m 
Brydge’s-street, Russcll-street, and 
Vinegar-yard, was so great, that it was 
with much difficulty the shop windows 
were saved from being broken It 


would be vain to attempt to describe 
the scene which ensued upon the open- 
ing of the doors of the theatre. Until 
seven ctelock Ihe exterior vestibule 
was thronged with company, — parties 
of ladies and gentlemen, indiscrimi- 
nately mixed, struggling to make £ 
passage to the pay-box. Many com- 
ames of ladies and gentlemen, who 
ad previously secured places, were 
obliged to return, after several fruitless 
attempts to make their way through 
\he~crowd The interior of the house 
presented a spectacle of an equally no- 
vel descnptioti. The pit was in a state 
of overflow on every side* The gal- 
leries presented the s^me appearance ; 
and the lobbies of every tier of boxes 
were filled with individuals disappoint- 
ed of obtaining places, endeavouring 
to persuade* and in some cases to force, 
the box-keepers to open the box- 
doors. Sums of money greatly ex- 
ceeding the price of admission, were 
offered to procure seats of any kind ; 
and such was the unexampled anxiety 
to obtain a view of his Majesty, that 
most of the boxes, from the dress cir- 
cle up to the third tier, had a cortege 
of the most respectable and genteel 
persons, contented to occupy standing 
accommodation, the door of the box 
being opened for the purpose of af- 
fording them a view * 

When the doors were thrown open* 
the rush was terrible , the shrieks of 
ladies who had imprudently ventured 
into the thickest of the crowd were 
heard, and caused the most painful an- 
xiety, Some gentlemen at great ha- 
zard mounted the railings,, and with 
much difficulty succeeded m opening 
the windows which overlook the pit 
passage, thereby causing a free venti- 
lation, which did* much # service ; by 
this means also many females, wWf&W 
the impossibility of obtaining entrance 
to the theatre, were enable^ to escape 
from the intolerable pressure v^thm, 
although not without the loss of their 
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were rent m pieces, io, the confusion 
which prevajte4 nlnpngst the parties 
contending for admission* % 0 

H» Majesty attended by the Dukes 
of York and Clarence, with their re- 
spective suites, entered the royal boxes 
at seven o'clock. Immediately upon 
hts appearance the whole of the im- 
mense audience who crowded the pit, 
boxes, and galleries, simultaneously 
stood up uncovered, giving vent to 
their feelings of loyalty and attach- 
ment to the person of their most gra- 
, cious Sovereign, in such an overwhelm- 
ing torrent of rapturous and tumultu- 
ary applause, must entirely baffle 
the power of the pen to convey ade- 
quately to the reader. This scene of 
enthusiastic rejoicing, accompanied by 
the universal waving of hats and hand- 
kerchitfs from every part of the house, 
continued for nearly ten minutes Du- 
ring this period his Majesty continued 
standing and bowing to the audience. 
The curtain rose on his Majesty’s en- 
trance, and exhibited the whole com- 
pany of the performers of this theatre, 
filling nearly the whole body of the 
stage. As soon as hia Majesty took 
his seat, the company and the orches- 
tra struck up the national anthem of 
“ God save the King,” at the conclu- 
sion of <&ch Verse of which, a raptu- 
rous shout of approbation was set up. 

His Majesty looked extremely weft, 
and, we are happy to say, appeared to 
enjoy the most perfect health and spi- 
rits He was dressed in a plain mili- 
tary suit of dark blue, with golden 
aiguillette^. The Duke of York sat 
op his right, in a field marshal’s uni- 
form, and the Duke of Clarence was 
on the left of his Majesty, in his uni- 
form as mimiral of jhe Beet At the 
baSSasof the Box were the lord in wait- 
ing, and the master of the horse, his 
Grace the Duke of Montrose, as well 
as thfc other usual attendants forming 
the respective suites of his Majesty 


and royal brothers. The bor^bere 
that occupied by the royal party, was 
occupied by a part of the royal suite, 
consisting of general officers in urn* 
form, and Admiral Sir Edmund 
g Ie - 

At the conclusion of the opera the 
company again came forward, and 
sung « God save the King,” arfudst* 
the most ecstatic bursts of applause, 
and long and loud continued cheering. 
The farce was then about io^com* 
mence, but the performers who ap* 
peared were compelled to retire for a 
time, the audience insisting upon “Rule 
Britannia” being given ; which demand 
was compbed with, amidst the loudest 
cheerB At the conclusion of the farce, 
** God save the King” was repeated 
with unanimous and ecstatic applause, 
the audience standing up and joining 
in the chorus His Majesty remained 
till the end of the entertainment, with 
the whole of which he seemed to be 
much delighted On leaving the box, 
he bowed several times m reply to the 
universal cheers and plaudits of the 
house 

On the whole, a more gratifying 
spectacle has never on any occasion 
been witnessed It was an ardent tes- 
timony of loyal affection and attach- 
ment, which does the highest honour 
to British feeling. 

7th,—- K ing’s Visit io Covent- 
Gakden— His Majesty reached thfe 
theatre at within five minutes of seven 
o’clock » and, on passing the iron gates. 
Was cheered with acclamations of 
“ Long live King George the IV. 1” 

The concourse was excessive , but, 
iu consequence of adopting the wise 
precaution of opening the doors* half 
an hour earlier than usual, the pres- 
sure wa«v comparatively trivial. The* 
theatre was filled immediately on ita 
opening, and the spectacle which it 
presented was grand Every seat m 
every box commanding but a glimpse 
of that which the King was to occupy, 
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hod^revtohsly been taken, and Overy 
box wrttee bouse was crowded' to fco 
ovetftoWfong before the commence- 
ment of the play. Nor was this aU ; 
the glass of each door that looked to- 
wards the stage box, was struggled 
for by two, three, or more sturdy 
Combatants* and in some places where 
some favoured individual had been ac- 
commodated with a chair at the out- 
side of a.box, he had the mortification 
to find that his situation, which, from 
us ineligibility, at first appeared se- 
cure, was soon taken possession of by 
new-comers The galleries and pit 
were crowded to their extreme5t li- 
mits, and the most eager expectation 
was observable in all parts of the house, 
which frequently manifested itself m 
loud huzzas * 

'I he arrivals of the diffeient public 
characters who attended m honour of 
the King* occupied the attention and 
plaudits of the immense audience till 
the rise of the curtain The Duke of 
Wellington came about half past six 
He was with some ladies m the Duke 
of Yoik's box, on the right of the 
house He was immediately recog- 
nized, and received witb the most uni- 
versal enthusiasm An attempt at hsss- 
mg began with two or three indivi- 
duals when the applause had subsided, 
but upon this offence, the general ac- 
clamation was still more loudly renew- 
ed. His grace bowed repeatedly Lord 
Exmouth, who sat on the same side in 
the dress circle, was applauded on co- 
ming m, and the same respect was paid 
to ^he Duke de Frias, and some other 
of the foreigfi ambassadors In fact, 
the house was a great levee, with the 
people admitted to take a share in of- 
fering respect to their Sovereign. 

The play was r l welfth^igkt* ^.t 
its commencement, the clamour, in 
consequence of the crushing in the pit, 
was too loud that the playei s were ob- 
liged to pause ; but the # noise eventu- 


ally subsided. Hle Majesty pmd g 
attention to the performance, and? es- 
pecially to the musical putt Of it/ Ofi 
this sutyeef he* frequently conversed 
With his nght and left hand support- 
ers He applauded* the performers', 
and cheered them m several instances 
with the exclamation, « Bravo ! 99 
Sometimes he used his glass to look 
round the house He recognized the 
Occupant of one of the private boxes 
on the opposite side of the house, and 
Jaluted the party with much affability 
and condescension, at the same time 
directing the attention of the Duke of 
York to die individual thus honoured. 
Between the acts he occasionally stood, 
always bowing to the plaudits which 
were reiterated at every interval, and 
frequently placing his hand on his heart 
while doing so At the*nd of the play 
“ Rule Britannia” was sung His Ma- 
jesty joined m the chorus, ancf listened 
to therwhole with evident gratification 
The Bingers were retiring, when “God 
save the King” was again called for. 
The demand was vehemently enforced, 
and the singers returned When they 
got through the lines — 

“ Scatter ins enemies. 

And make them tall,” 

the thunders of applause whidi burst 
forth made every thing else inaudible 
The first lines of the last stanza— 

u Thy choicest gifts m store 

On George be pleased to pour—. 

Long may he reign n * 

were taken up in the earn* manner, 
and the vocalists on the stage were 
again obliged to ptfuse We say on 
the stage, for at intervals thp whole 
house lent their voices tp well thg 
loyal and patriotic strain/ During^fe 
progress of the pantomime, *the risihi-< 
lity of his Majesty wya strongly exci- 
ted by (tie drolleries of Grimaldi* and 
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the grotesque combinations of the 
piece. When it terminated, ** God 
save the King” was again loudl) calk 
ed for, aud sung amidst a jruewal of 
the acclamations. But m all the, in- 
tervals of the play, the house had been 
in an uproar of applause The few 
attempts made to offend, and they 
were extremely few and partial, were 
instantly overwhelmed with something 
of a generous shame that such feelings 
should disturb a British audience 

Fiom the Times . 

We cannot .close our account of 
the proceedings of this important even- 
ing, for so its probable influence on 
the national politics and even charac- 
ter may entitle it to be called, without 
mentioning some facts that have come 
to our knowledge, and circumstances 
that have passed under our observa- 
tion, tending to illustrate the nature 
and composition of the audiencesfrum 
which the testimonies of loyal feeling 
have cmauated The difficulty and 
danger of gaming admission to the pit 
aft well known, and nothing can be 
more reasonable, therefore, than that 
it should be left to fjee and fair com- 
petition Yet we are assured that per- 
sons, the known or avowed supporters 
of the ^present administration, have 
been allowed, on both evenings, to 
take their choice of stations, previous- 
ly to the opening of the doors We 
are aho informed, that tv o of the City 
magi sit ate* h^ve been particularly on 
the alert m beating up Jor recruit s, for 
the cxpwsft puipose of cheering his 
Majest) during his vuuta to the theatres, 
and we have reasons for believing that 
a bcrutoi), something resembling that 
extrci&edbiq the circulation of tickets 
late loyal dinner in the city, has 
taken place with the applicants for 
boxes, ai^d that nearly the whole in the 
drew circle k have» been resefved for 


person* dependent m, or connected 

mths thegovepnraent offices. 

We are driven, then, to, the painful 
conclusion, ^that the measures pursued 
by his Majesty's ministers have placed 
their royal Master in such actuation, 
that he cannot be received eye# mth 
these tmpet feet demonstrations of jotfr 
comprised m the limited circuit 
play-house, by any other than a pad* 
cd audience * 

Observations by the Conner • 

* 

We know that it is scarcely worth 
while to refute this piece of gratuitous 
malignity ; but a few f irtb deserve to 
be stated. With respect to Drury- 
lane, it is a truth which may be easily 
ascertained, that nearly the whole of 
the boxes were filled by persons who 
had taken places two pr, three weeks 
before , for Miss Wilson's performance 
of Mandane Nay, m our hearing, 
one of the proprietors ( of the theatre 
lamented this circumstance* observe#, 
that if his Majesty had selected ,tfye 
following night, it would have been 
of more benefit to the treasury of the 
theatre ; but that on Tuesday night 
they were sure of a full house. Here, 
therefore, was an audience promiscu- 
ously assembled, and the manner, con- 
sequently, in which they received th 
King, is a decisive te6t of public opi- 
nion. It may almost be said, indeed, 
that the public weie taken by sut- 
prise, for it was not till late on bun- 
day evening, (a day when news fiom 
a theatre circulate the least,) that/his 
Majesty sent his commands to Druiy- 
lane, and only one Morning Paper ^of 
Monday announced the cucumstance 
There was, therefore, neither time nor 
opportunity - for ‘ packing air audi- 
ence,' even if there had existed fche 
disposition, which it is ridiculous Jto 
suppose. Then, as to the statement, 
that the pit was suffered to be pre-oc- 
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copied by persona who, it was known, 
would greet his Majesty in a loyal 
manner. With respect to Drury dane, 
we can produce several persons who 
looked into the pit when the doors 
were opened, and not a person was 
there, except about half-a-dozen orange 
women The whole of those who fiH- 
ecT the pit, came in by the pay doors, 
as on other nights. With respect to 
CoventJgarden, though we do not yet 
know the fact so decisively, we have 
no doubt we shall be enabled to make 
the same undeniable assertion m its 
favour. One fact, however, we do 
know ; that persons applied for places 
in the bbxes, who, it was certainly 
known, would not be among the least 
vehement, in the expressions. of their 
loyalty and attachment, and they ap- 
plied in vara. To what a desperate 
state the haters of loyalty must be re- 
duced, when they can venture upon 
statements such as these, -—statements, 
which almost every one who reads 
them, is able to deny, from his own 
knowledge of their fabricated charac- 
ter. It is worth while, too, to ob- 
serve the sort of testimony upon which 
the Times founds its assertions. It be- 
gins by stating, that it will mention 
* some facta which have come to their 
knowledgetmd circumstances that have 
passed wider their observation? 8c c., 
yet, each of its « facts/ as they are 
called, and each of its 4 circumstances/ 
are introduced thus— 4 we are a wired 
that persons/ &c , * we are also in- 
formed that two of the city magis- 
trates/ ta;.,4nd * we have reasons for 
believing/' &c. These are what the 
Times calls * facts’ and 4 circumstances' 
that have passed under its • own obser- 
vation? Miserable task ! To be hunt- 
ing through all the tortuous paths of 
i&ahgnant surmise, and wretched con- 
jectures-— and for what p To traduce, 
to degrade, and vilify a loyal, noble- 
minded people, who love their King, 
vox. xiv. PART II 


and who have seized the first opportu- 
nity that was afforded them, of mani- 
festing that love, in a way which is an- 
nihilate to the hopes of a base and 
desperate faction, who have been toil- 
ing these Six montharto produce a very 
different state of popular feeling" # 
7th.— Tuesday** Gazette contains 
loyal addresses to his Majesty, from the 
freeholders and other inhabitants of 
Clapham, Surrey ; from the mayor, 
^aldermen, freemen, &c of the borough 
of Helleston, Cornwall; from the 
mayor, bailiffs, burgesses, 8cc,of North- 
ampton ; from the inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood of Akester, 
Warwickshire $ from the gentlemen, 
clergy, farmers, &c. of the parishes of 
Boxford, Asaingtdn, Milden, and Gro- 
ton, in the hundred of Babergh, Suf- 
folk ; from the inhabitants of the roy- 
al burgh of Stirling ; from the pro- 
vost, magistrates, and town council of 
the royal burgh of Elgin ; from the 
loyal *and independent Grand Lodge 
or Ancient Druids of the town of Not- 
tingham ; from the rector, curate, 
churchwardens, overseers, and inhabi- 
tants of the parish of Wold, North- 
amptonshire; from the magistrates, 
clergy, and inhabitants of Wellington, 
Somersetshire ; from the provost, ma- 
gistrates, and council of Paisley ; from 
the minister, churchwarden* and in- 
habitants of the parish of Much Wen- 
lock, Salop ; from the mayor, aider- 
men, freemen, and inhabitants of the 
borough of East Looe, and the clergy 
and inhabitant* of the parish of St 
Martins, near Looe, Duloe, and Tal- 
land, Cornwall ; from the magistrates, 
clergy, gentry, and inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood of Bradford, 
Wiltshire ; from the patronspthe pre- 
sident, vice-president, ehdplain^apd 
members of the Derby shire loy afTrue 
Blue Club; froMihe inMntaottPof 
the division of ‘Wriflgtoii, comprising 
the hundreds of Wtntersoke, Bemp* 
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stone, and B^nt^uiiii-Wrington, So- 
mersetshire ; from the high sheriff end 
freeholders of th$ county of Denbigh ; 
from the bishop, dean, archdeacon, ru- 
ral deans, prebendaries, and parochial 
clergy of the diocese of Chichester ; 
from the sub-dean and prebendaries of 
the cathedral church of Durham ; from 
the ministers and eiders of the presby- 
tery of Biggar ; from the citizens and 
inhabitants of Rochester ; from the 
vicar, ch inch wardens, and inhabitants 
of the parish of Bampton, Oxford- 
shire, from the mayoi, bailiffs, bur- 

E sses, See . of the borough of Clifton 
artmouth Hardness , from the bish- 
op, dean, and prebendaries, archdea- 
cons, chancellor, and clergy of the dio- 
cese of Winchester ; and the warden, 
fellows, and masters of St Mary* Win- 
ton College , from the nobility, gen- 
try, clergy, and freeholders of the 
county of Derby; from the mayor, 
recorder, bailiff, burgesses, &c of the 
town and borough of Plympton-Earle, 
Devonshire from the landholders, te- 
nants, and others, of Eccles, in the 
county of Berwick ; from the free- 
holders, justices of the peace, heritors, 
clergy, &c. of the stewartry of Ork- 
ney, from the freeholders and inha- 
bitants of the parish of Marlborough, 
with the town of Salcombe, Devon- 
shire $ from tjbe mayor, aldermen, ca- 
pital burgesses, &c. of the borough of 
Sudbury, Suffolk ; from the sovereign* 
burgesses, freemen, &e. of the town 
of Kmsale, and its liberties ; from the 
gentlemen, clergy,. Sc c. of the town 
and vicinity of BaUymoney, m the 
county of «Ant!*ilxt ^ from the county 
of* Tyrone ; from the nobility, clergy, 
gentry, and freeholders* of the county 
of Kilkenny ; from the gentry* clergy, 
&c. of tk town of Burrep, in the 
county of Clare ; from the inhabitants 
of*tht town of Dunmanway and its 
neighbourhood ; from , the nobility, 
gentletnen, and freeholSers of 
the Queen’s County ; from the noble- 


men* gentlemen, clergy, and ftnehold- 
ers of the county of Cork , from the 
corporation and inhabitants of the town 
and borough of Clonakilty, and its 
neighbourhood ; from the portreeve, 
burgesses, and freemen of the corpo- 
ration of Inshtown, Kilkenny, from 
the noblemen, clergy, gentlemen, and 
freeholders of the county of Lettri&T; 
from the nobility, clergy, gentry, and 
freeholders of the county of Longford; 
from the noblemen, gentlemen, clergy, 
and freeholders of the county of Wick- 
low ; from the corporation of shoe- 
makers of the city of Dublin, or„ guild 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary ; from the 
master, wardens, and brethren oi the 
corporation of tanners, Dublin ; from 
the master, wardens, and commonalty 
of the corporation of apothecaries of 
the city ot Dublin ; from the govern- 
ors, gentlemen, cletgy, and freehold- 
ers resident within the parishes of Bal- 
tmgDtjs, Bally nure, Donoughmore, 
Donard, KilJranalagh, Kiltegan, and 
Stratford on Slaney, and parts of the 
parishes of Dunlavm, Hacketstown, 
and Tsmolin, in the county of Wick- 
low ; from the bishop, archdeacon, and 
chapter,* and clergy of the diocese of 
Llandaff ; from the nobihty, gentry, 
clergy, and freeholders of the county 
of Salop ; from the high sheriff, nobi- 
lity, magistrates, gentry, clergy, and 
freeholders of tbc county of hhnt ; 
from the nobihty,* gentry, clergy* and 
freeholders of the county of Armagh 
~ An alarming fire broke out in 
the attU-hottse at Sunbury distillery, 

* near Edinburgh. The whole was 96 
instantly in flame, that the rix>f fell m 
almost immediately This part of the 
manufactory being fortunately sepa- 
rate from the rest, the fire was got 
under without spreading farther. «Aa 
unfortunate accident occurred* Upon 
this occasion. Some people had eta* 
tioned themselves on a very slight 
scaffolding* which, after some tune* 
gave way, and six individuals y were 
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* precipitated to the ground, from a 
considerable height-— falling m a clue* 
tor upon each other on a very rough 
piece of ground, fotir of them were se- 
verely hurt The premises belong to 
Messrs J. Haig and Son, and are fully 
insured in the Sun Fire Office. 

— An extraordinary case of suicide 
"Bib occurred m Italy : A Frenchman, 
Louis Cant re, of Nantes, has projected 
huhselfsnto the crater of Vesuvius. A 
memorandum has been found of his 
deliberate intention so to do. 

lQtb— A fine steam vessel waB 
launched from the building- yard of 
Messrs R and A Carswell, Greenock, 
intended to ply between Leith and 
London, aud.to call at some of the in- 
termediate ports. She is called the 
Mountaineer, and is a very strong as 
well as an elegantly built vessel-— is 
104* feet keel, and will be propelled by 
two engines, each of 40-horse power, 
constructed by Mr Napier of Glasgow. 
The Mountaineer is intended to com- 
mence running by the beginning of 
April, and promises to be a great ac- 
commodation to travellers between the 
capitals of the two kingdoms, as it is 
expected, from the fine form of the 
vessel, and immense power of the en- 
gines, that the passage will be accom- 
plished, on an average, in the short 
space of 60 hours. 

19th —A duel attended with fatal 
consequences, and which has made a 
great sensation in the literary world* 
was fought on Friday evening, the 
16th February, in a field between 
Chalk Faira^ Tavern and Primrose 
HilTTln tfcfe vicinity of London. The 
parties m this unhappy conflict were 
Mr 3ohn Scott, the avowed editor t qf 
the London Magazine* and Mr Chris- 
tie, a friend of the supposed conductor 
of i&lack wood's Magazine — Mr John 
Gibson Lockhart, of Edinburgh. 

^ The original cause of quarrel be- 
tween these gentlemen, had its rise in 
a senes of three articles which appear- 


ed in the London Magazine* discuss- 
ing the conduct and management of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and regarded 
by Mil Lockhart as offensive td his 
feelings, and injurious to hvs hdtfotff. 
Mr ChriBtie, as the friend of Mr Lock- 
hart, waited upon Mr Scott, to de- 
mand an explanation of the articles in 
question, and in fact to require a pub- 
lic apology for matter, which he con- 
sidered personally offensive to himself, 
or such other satisfaction as a gentle- 
man was entitled to This interview 
led to others, as well as to a corre- 
spondence, in which much warmth was 
expressed. 

To prevent mi aap prehension of what 
bad occurred, Mr bcott published his 
statement of the transactions to which 
he had been a party This was follow- 
ed by a statement on the part of Mr 
Lockhart, which was followed by a 
second statement from the pen of Mr 
Scott, in which he treated the con- 
duct of Mr Lockhart with great as- 
erity, and defended the course which 
e had pursued with considerable 
warmth* Then followed a counter- 
statement from Mr Christie, which, 
we lament to say, led to the event we 
are about to describe In this counter- 
statement, Mr Christie applied, as 
from himself, epithet^ to Mr Scott, 
that he could not, cofvnst&itly with 
his own feelings as a gentleman,* suffer 
to pass with impunity. He, m con- 
sequence, as soon as the statement 
m question met his eye, proceeded 
with his friend Mr Patmore to Mr 
C*’s lodgings* and demanded an apo- 
logy, or instant satisfaction. Mr C. 
refused the former, and expressed kis 
readiness, without loss of time* to grant 
the latter. v 

The matter having com^to thij^s- 
sue* it was agreed that they should 
meet, with as httle delay as possible, 
at Chalk Farm $ and thither they pro- 
ceeded* as already stated, at mne o'- 
clock the same night. Mr Scott was 
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attended by his friend Mr Patmore, 
and by Mr Pettigrew, A medical gen- 
tleman of Spring Gardena. The moon 
shone with brightness, so that Me par- 
ty had a full opportunity of seeing 
each other, and, having taken their 
ground, they fired two snots together 
The result of the second fire was fatal 
to Mr Scott, who received his antago- 
nist's ball in his groin, and fell. Eve- 
ry assistance which the circumstances 
would permit was afforded him, and he 
was conveyed on a shutter to Chalk 
Farm Tavern, where he was laid on a 
bed in an almost hopeless state. Mr 
Christie and his second, Mr Trail, 
then retired. 

Mr Scott was never in a condition 
to be removed from the tavern to 
which he was carried, and lingered 
until Tuesday the 27th, when he died. 


MARCH. 

1st — A Coroner’s Inquest was held 
upon Mr Scott's body ; and the evi- 
dence of the physician who attended 
him during his illness was laid before 
them Dr G Darling, the person in 
question, referred m his testimony to 
a memorandum which he made of what 
Mr Scotrisaid^to him. Mr Scott, re- 
ferring to Kis wound on Saturday 
morning, between nine and ten o’clock, 
said, “ This ought not to have taken 
place ; I suspect some great misma- 
nagement — there Waa no occasion for 
a second fire n After a short pause, he 
proceeded-*-** All 1 required from Mr 
Cbnstie was a declaration that he 
meant no reflection on «3ny character. 
This he*qefuaed, attd th£ meeting be- 
came inevitable Oa the field Mr C 
behaved well ; and, when all was ready 
for the first fire, he Cjitk^d out—* Scott, 
vou must not stand $ I see your 
head above the hoir&oh ; you give me 
aa advantage * I believe he could have 


hit me tbefo if he liked. After the pis* 
tols were reloaded, and every thing 
ready for a second fire, Mr Trail call* 
ed out—* Now, Mr Christie, take 
your anti, and do not throw away 
our advantage, as you didda&t time/ 
called out immediately, f What t 
did not Mr Christie fire at me?* I was 
answered by MrPatnfdre, * YoumtOt 
not speak ; *tis now of no use to talk j 
you have nothing nOW for it *but fii 
mg' The signal was immediately 
given, we fired, and 1 fell/’ Deceased 
expressed' himself satisfied with Mi 
Christie’s conduct, whom he descri- 
bed as very kind to him after he was 
wounded. 

Mr T. J Pettigrew, the surgeon, 
who had attended Mr Scott to the 
field, after describing the nature of the 
wound, stated that Mr Christie asked 
him what he thought of the wound 
He replied, he feared it was mortal, in 
the hearing of Mr Scott ; when he ad- 
dressed Mr Scott, and expressed a wish 
** that he had been in Mr Scott's si- 
tuation, rather than Mr Scott should 
have been wounded by him” M4* 
Scott then said, ** Whatever may be 
the issue of this case, I beg you all to 
bear m remembrance, that efcery thing 
has been fair and honourable.” Wit- 
ness being asked if he did not hear it 
said on the ground by Mr Christie, 
tbit he had fired down the field ? s re- 
plied,—* 1 Mr Christie said, * Why was 
1 permitted to fire a second time * I 
discharged my pistol down the field 
before ; I could do no more * ” These 
expressions were made, in consequence 
of some altercation which tb ok place 
between the seconds Mr Christie took 
Mr Scott by the hand after he was 
wounded, and witness desired him to 
stand away, Mr Scott being aCtlutt 
time about to faint Mr Patmore -sla- 
ted to witness some days after thb Oc- 
currence, that if Mr Christie and 1 da 
friend had agreed that he should not 
return Mr Scott’a fire, Mr Christie's 
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friend bouftd, Itftfr the fire, 
have ^canumi moated &> him the con* 
duct purdUedhy Mr Christie, of which 
he ( Mn Patmore) was entirely igno- 
rant. 

The Jury, after deliberating about 
half an hour, returned a verdict of 
Wilful Murder against Mr Christie, 
“Mr Trail, and Mr Patmore. The co- 
roller accordingly issued his warrant 
far their apprehension. It is said the 

S arti$s' will deliver themselves up in 
ue time to take their trials 
,5j:h — Whitehall. ~ Yesterday 
mornpig, soon after one o'clock, died, 
at the age of twelve weeks, her High* 
ness Elizabeth, only daughter of nis 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cla- 
rence, to the gre*t grief of his Majes- 
ty, and of all the royal family.-— Lou- 
don Gazette* 

10th — ’Pu NBftti or the Princess 
Elie \ueth,— T his morning, at a quar* 
ter past seven, the coffin was put uj^o 
a coach and six belonging to lus Ma- 
jesty, m which were two gentlemen of 
the Duke’s household, and set off for 
Wmdsqr* Only one mourning coach 
and six followed The procession was 
escorted by a detachment of the 10th 
huaaais. The procession reached Wind- 
sor Chapel shortly after two o’clock, 
and the body was buried with the usual 
solemnities m the royal vault. 

11th — This morning, Robert Dal- 
rymple, Esq a gentleman of distin- 
guished family and most exteneiye pro- 
perty, residing, when in town, at $0 
5 f Manche8ter-6quare, having taken 
'tireaJ^st, and dressed himself for the 
pufpose iff going to church, in a fit *>f 
delirium, with a large pistol, blew out 
his brains m hia dressing-room. In- 
formation of the circumstance was sent 
to Mr Stirling, the Coroner, and on 
Monday night a Jury was impanelled 
«t the deceased’s house, and the affair 
was kept as private as possible. We 
are, however, able to lay before our 


readers the evidence which was taken 
before the Coroner. There were about 
eighteen Jurymen present, and most of 
them Were private friends of the de- 
ceased 1 * 

Richard Hollet,, butler to the de- 
ceased, had lived with him sixteen 
years f he was pretty well in health, 
during the last month, excepting the 
last two or three days, during which 
time he was low and desponding. 
About six weeks ago the deceased 
‘ was unwell, and his spirits were great- 
ly depressed. He rose on Sunday 
morning about his usual hour, and 
breakfasted ; he was a very 6hort time 
at his breakfast ; indeed, lately he had 
secluded himself very much — had re- 
mained in his dressing-room longer 
than he formerly did, and as soon as 
he had taken his meals, left the table 
in haste, not seeming to enjoy his food 
On Sunday morning, about half past 
eleven o’clock, he (witness) was wait- 
ing for the deceased to go to church, 
and expecting his bell to ring; he stop- 
ped m the hall to open the door and 
let him out, and was alarmed at the 
report of a pistol, and at the noise 
caused by something falling. He ran 
to the deceased’s room, and in a email 
cabinet adjoining his dressing-room, 
he found him lying on his back, grasp- 
ing with his right hand a laj^e pistol; 
the place was filled with smoke, and 
the contents of the pistol had entered 
his head on the right side, which was 
bleeding* and terribly shattered. He 
alarmed the family, and raised the de- 
ceased's head till a surgeon came, who 
arrived almost immediately $ the de- 
ceased was unable to speak, though 
he raised hi$ arms up and down seve- 
ral times, and seemed in the ^post ex- 
cruciating agony;. He expired at |*saf 
past two ©n Sunday afternoon* 

The Rev, Thomas Wright, rector 
of a place m Bucks, deposed, that he 
had known tb^deceasod for 19 years. 
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In September last, he went into the 
country with him, and spent six weeks. 
The deceased took his gun on purpose 
to shoot, but he was sb deposed m 
his spirits, that he could take no re. 
creation, nor join in the sports of the 
field* The great change in his dispo- 
sition was the subject of conversation 
and surprise among his friends, for he 
was before that time the life and spirit 
of the company. He afterwards sel- 
dom joined in the company, but se- 
cluded himself, and frequently was ob- 
served to ejaculate u Oh God l” and 
to mutter in an extraordinary manner 
in self-communication He had no 
doubt of the deceased being deranged, 
for he was a most pious and amiable 
man when m his proper senses, and 
would have been the last man to have 
committed such an act, if he had not 
been bereft of his reason. * 

General Point % deposed, that he 
was the intimate friend of the decea- 
sed, who was a most amiable charac- 
ter, and truly religious He had re- 
gularly attended church, and partaken 
of the sacrament with bitfc. He had 
known him since 1796 He had been 
m a nervous State, and his mind was at 
times so absent, that, when questibns 
were put to him, he gave no diiect an- 
swers, but sighed deeply, and appear- 
ed dejectl^L 

Tne Jury took a view of the corpse ; 
it was lying m the same position as 
when first seen by the butler ; the 
pistol lay on the ground by the de- 
ceased’s side, who, before he shot him- 
self, had attuned himself in an elegant 
suit of clothes. "Some of the Jury ex- 
pressed doubts of the deceased being 
m h state of lunacy After Some dis- 
cussion the following verdict was re- 
corded — v,The deceased caused his 
owk death by shooting himself with a 
pistol, being at the time in a state of 
temporary derangement.” 

Lord Robert Seyihohr, and several 


noblemen and gentlemen, were present, 
to give evidence if required, but it Was 
thought unnecess&ry to examine therm 
The deceased has left an income of 
10,0001 per annum. 

At the age of twenty* Mr Dai- 
ry m pie married his first cousin, Miss 
Browning, the grand-daughter of a 
gentleman of property, residing nefir~ 
Epsom, m Surrey. To this lady he 
was most affectionately attached ; but 
before they had been married twelve 
months, she died of a decline His 
grief for the loss of this young lady 
is not to be described, and there is 
little doubt but that his excessive me- 
lancholy for her loss (although after 
the lapse of more than twenty years, ) 
was the cause of hiB lamentable death 
He has bfeen often observed to gaze on 
her picture for hours together, and at 
last has been heard to exclaim — u O 
God f what a loss Pve had l” He al- 
ways wore her miniature m his bosom, 
and m his will he ordered, that when- 
ever he died, his body should be open- 
ed, and that the miniature of his wife 
should be tied round his heart, which 
has been done. 

— Ciiarit \ble Benefactions 
The late Mr James Hayes, of Gteat 
Surrey-street, Blackfnars Road, Lon- 
don, has, by his will, left the follow- 
ing extensive charitable donations, viz 

L.300 bank stock to Bethlcm Hospw 
tal 

L 10,000 three per cents to Christ’s 
Hospital, to be distributed in annuities of 
K10 each, to blind persons, according to 
the late Mr Hethenngton’s deejl-rfu - 

L. 10,000 ditto to Christ’s Hospital) tor 
the general uses of the charity 

L £000 ditto to the London Hospital 

L £000 ditto to St Luke’s Hospital for 
Lunatics 

L £000 ditto to the Deaf and Dumb 
Charity , 

L £000 ditto to the School for Indigent 
Blmd 

L.£0Q0 ditto to the National Society . 
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’ L.4Q00 ditto to the parish of Barkmg, 

m Essex. 

L 1000 ditto to the parish of Little Il- 
ford, Essex 

T 1000 ditto to the parish of St Gabriel., 
Fencburth Street 

L 2000 ditto to the parish of Chiist- 
olmrch, Surrey 

L 5000 ditto to the Corporation of Sick 
and Manned Seamen, in the merchant*' 
service. 

L.200 to the poor of the Company of 
Glass-sellers And 

L TOO to the poor of Allhallows Stain- 
ing, Mark Lane. 


APRIL 

1st*— An inquisition was taken at 
Eton , before the coroner for the dis- 
trict, at the Christopher Arms, oppo- 
site the college* on the body of Mr An - 
gerstem, a promising youth of seven- 
teen ytars, the son of J, J Anger- 
stem, Esq M P It appeared in evi- 
dence, that the deceased was pursuing 
his studies at Eton College On Tues- 
day last he went m a small slctfF on the 
Thames, and rowed about two miles 
below Windsor bridge, whence drop- 
ped one of his oars into the water ? in 
leaning over to recover it, he fell into 
the river. No assistance being at hand, 
before any one could reach the spot, 
he had sunk to rise no more The 
body was not found for some days , 
but a reward of 1001 being offered 
for it, the fishermen found it and con- 
veyecLi^to Eton. 

2d > «—fhi8 evening, about six o’- 
clock, a high pressure steam-boiler at 
Locftrin distillery, Edinburgh, burst 
with a tremendous explosion, by which 
two of the workmen were killed in- 
stantaneously A gentleman fiom the 
country, who was viewing the pre- 
mises, also received some little injury 
Part of the boiler was thrown a dis- 
tance of 50 or 60 yaids, which, falling 


on the top of the mash-hpuse, destroy- 
ed the roof. No serious mischief hap- 
pened m the neighbourhood,, although 
the briffes and^fragments were thrown 
a considerable distance. ^ Many mira- 
culous escapes were made , in parti- 
cular one, where a safety-valve fell 
through the roof of a small tenement, 
at a distance of from 200 to S00 yards, 
in which a woman had momentarily 
quitted the spot on which it lodged. 
The names of the unfortunate men 
•who were killed, are William Falconer 
and Hugh M f Kay; both of whom have 
left widows* the former seven, and the 
latter six children. 

10th — The great number of 6team 
vessels which are about to be employ- 
ed from the port of Leith, present a 
gratifying proof of the enterpnzing 
spirit of the age Two steam packetB, 
upwards of 400 tons each, with 10G 
horse^ power, are now almobt ready for 
sea, to be employed between London 
and Leith They are intended entirely 
for passengers, and arc to have upwards 
of 100 beds. It is calculated they will 
make the passage \n sixty hours, inde- 
pendent of wind and tide One of 
them, the City of Edinburgh, was 
launched on Saturday the 31st ultimo, 
from Win am and Green's yard, Black- 
wall, and went oft in grand style, be- 
ing the largest steam vessel i|rer built 
in Great Britain ; and the other, of 
equal size, will be ready in a few days. 
These vessels, we learn, will cost up- 
wards of L 20,000 each 

— On Thursday the 5th instant, a 
beautiful steam packet was launched 
at Perth, intended to establish a more 
rapid communication between Leith 
and the north of Scotland. This-is 
the longest vessel ever known to have 
been built in the Tay, and thClargest 
steam boat ever b&ilt m S«rtffland. Hhe 
is 128 feet in length, 40 feet in breadth, 
coppered in the bends, with head, 
quarter galleries, and is jq be propell- 
ed by two engines, 40-horse power 
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S ;h This vessel arrjv^d at^Leith on 
onday last, where, fercngiue* are to 
be put on board* We understand that 
the enterprising owners have another 
of similar dimensions budding, with 
the view of es^bluhing a regular com- 
munication, by both snips, alongat the 
whole coast betwixt Leith and Inver? 
ness. There are steam vessels plying 
Qkt the Caledonian Canal, and, when it 
is finished, the tourist, embarking at 
J^ondonon board any of the magnifi- 
cent and powerful steam vessels lately 
launched there for the northern trade, 
may visit Edinburgh, Aberdeen, In- 
verness, and Glasgow, and reach Li- 
verpool, in these conveyances alone, 
within ten days. This circuit is about 
1200 miles, and, m good weather, 
could easily be made m 150 hours ; 
thus allowing the traveller 90 hours 
ashore out of the ten days The pas- 
sage money, including provisions, in 
best cabin, would be below L«3, 8s. 

11th. — Extract of a letter, dated m 
the Convent of Augustin, Manilla, 
October 18, 1820* — 

4C I address you frozmthis convent, 
in the deepest state of affliction and 
distress. The horrible* and afflicting 
events which have passed m Manilla, 
since the 9th of the current month, 
have thrown ipe into a state of deli- 
rium anjd stupor, which almdlt de- 
prives me of the faculty of communi- 
cating what I would wish to relate, 

“ On the 1st of this month a tre- 
mendous gale of westerly wind, accom- 
panied by a heavy fall of raui, occa- 
sioned a rise xu the waters of the lake, 
far above its U8ixaUevel,and inundated 
all the lowlands of Manilla On the 
2d, the water began to subside ; and 
in consequence of the dreadful com- 
motKMf^n the lake, proceeding from 
t he , torieuWv Inch poured into it from 
the sut rounding mountains, as well as 
from the mass of filth and nastiness 
which liacLbeeu left on its banks, sent 
forth & mixture of water and infection 


in tbe .dr, vrhiQbbas prodU£*Ixfet epi- 
demical disease, to which thousands 
have fallen victims* ^ . * 

“ The native population, either from 
bbod ignorance* or. influenced in- their 
opinions by those who do not wish the 
foreigners well, {for reasons which! 
wdl explain in a narrative i am prepar 
ring of the facts,) imagined that thf~ 
French residents had poisoned tta&kfc 
and river, which runs from tt towards 
Manilla — making this a pretence* to 
assassinate and plunder not only the 
French, but all strangers without dis- 
crimination. * 

«< The horrible design was carried 
into effect on the 9th of the current 
month in Bmondo, the suburbs of Ma- 
nilla, commencing first with the F reach, • 
and ultimately with all strangers^with- 
out distinction of nation* < v 
Twenty-five gentlemen, captains, 
and supercargoes, of the foreign ships 
now in Caviti, including* I deeply re- 
gret to say, my partners, Messrs Shfcf- 
falitzsky and Duntzfelt, fell a sacrifice 
to the cruel knife of these barbarians ; 
and, on the following day, sixteen Chi- 
nese, who, as they suppose* were con- 
cerned in the poison plot. tt * 

•« Every thing which they could 
find m the houses of the unfortunate 
people, who had fallen victims to the 
fury of these barbarous wretches* was 
either burnt or earned off. 

« The loss is estimated at 400*000 
dollars ; and the different residences * 
of the poor innocents, who have been 
so cruelly massacred, present the most 
dreary aspect of rapine, murder, and 
devastation, not to be descrioewy and 
never never to be forgotten. 

** The government, though perhaps 
not so eariy as might be expected*af- 
forded all the protection m its power, 
by conducting those who had the g&od 
fortune to escape, into the citadel of 
Manilla, where they now remain t and 
1 have been humanely and kindly re- 
ceived into this convent.” 
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dayyimd ^hkt appointed for the cele* reitffbrcfcd, and tn$u Ipfbe&prai^fco dti*. 
bration of his MajestyVbirtb-day, the perse the mob, endeavdliringtd avoid 
name Very generally celebrated iiijtitffys hny one. In tV ‘cddrsc ft? 
throughottt the country, with every theit evolutions, a large party of the 
demonstration of loyalty and 4 attach- mob, m*n, women, ana children, tum- 
tnCnt to hie Majesty's person The bled over each other, and the cries 6f 
proceedings at Edinburgh add Glas- distress werfe dreadful. Many attempt- 
gbw, on the occasion, Were of a )rery ed to escape over the wooden bridge, 
bo&reroue nature, and have been at- which they blocked up by the pres- 
fended with lamentable consequences* sure, and broke down by their weight, 

In the former city, one boy was killed, and a mingled maBS fell into the wa- 
atid another dangerously wounded, by • ter 5 and, though it was too shallow 
the bursting of fire-arihs, besides many to drown them, many limbs were bro- 
imnor casualties. A numbeT of vaga- ken, and other injuries sustained by 
bonds insulted and pelted the soldiers tlie fall* The police-officers, under 
whft’had fired a fm-do~fne in honour the direction of the magistrates, re- 
of the occasion, and porters' baskets scued the sufferers, and took them to 
were thrown into the midst of the the infirmary, and other places of re- 
band# Some volunteers w*e so ah- fuge Twenty-six are enumerated with 
noyed, that they were obliged to turn broken limbs, and smaller hurts to a 
round and attack the mob, which they larger amount One man died almost 
did with the butt-end of their muskets, as soon as he was gpt out of the wa- 
and gave and received many brtitefcs ter A boy was Bhot in the brain and 
They succeeded m carrying eight or a girl id the eye, by pistols wantonly 
nine prisoners to the police-office A fired in the streets by the populace 
v few panes of glass were broken by a 30th. — Saturday the 28th being the 

mob of sailors <ur the evening, who anniveraarybf the birth-day of the late 
brought one of the land-waiters' boxes Lord Viscount Melville, the founda- 
from Leith m procession, and then lion of the Monument erecting to his 
burnt 1 *. In Glasgow, squibs and memory in the centre of St Andrew’* 
rockets rendered the streets danger- Square, Edinburgh, by the royal na- 
ouB About mne in the evening, the vy and marines of the United Empire, 
populare set two tar-barrels on fire op- was laid by Admiral Sir D 4 ltrid Milne, 
posite the gaol, and supplied the bon- KC.B. and Admiral Otway, com* 
fire with all the paling and other com- mander-m -chief, assisted by other na- 
bustibles they could seize. The po- val officers An appropriate prayer 
bce-officers m vam tried to stop these was offered up on the occasion by tbe 
depredations. A small party of the very Reverend Principal Baird. The 
5th^d£agdbn guards were equally un- current coins of the realm, an Alma- 
successful* The magistrates next came nack, and several newspapers, were de- 
with a party of the 4 1st foot, but with posited in a crystal botfle, hermeti- 
no "better effect* They were attacked cally sealed $ as also an appropriate ln- 
with stick* and stones, and some of scnption m Latin, on the on? side of • 
them severely wounded. The Lord a plate of gold,,and an Epglish tr&os- 
Provost and the gaoler were cut on lation of it on the othdrside. There 
tbe head, and several gentlemen near was deposited at the same time, and 
-them received hurts. Not one of the in the same manner, a plate of silver, 
rdvagootibescaped without injury, which with* the names of the SomnMttee of 
they boie with exemplary patience management inscribed upon it. This 
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structure is to be an exact represents* 
tiou of the celebrated column of Tra- 
jan at Rome* and must consequently 
prove highly ornamental to the splen- 
did metropolis of Scotland 

— Recently, the^own of Whitehaven 
was thrown into a state of ex t reme agita- 
tion, when it was generally known that 
the inflammable air in the colliery be- 
hind the North Wall, called William 
Pitt, had suddenly caught fire, carrying 
death and destruction to almost every 
living creature within the range of its 
explosion Six men, two boys, three 
girls, and five horses, fell victims to 
the fury of the blast ; and three more 
pitmen were so severely scorched and 
wounded, that, iye sincerely regret to 
6tate, but faint hopes are entertained 
of their recovery This shocking ca- 
tastrophe, we know, from undoubted 
authority, is not attributable to ne- 
glect or want of judgment on the part 
of the stewards or over-men, but was 
occasioned solely by the imprudence 
of one of the workmen, who, m order 
the more readily to find a pick, which 
he had mislaid, unfortunately opened 
his safety-lamp. The poor man lived 
long enough to acknowledge his er- 
ror, and to repent his temerity. — Car- 
lisle Journal 

Houseless Pooh.— -The doors of 
this mstifc'tion are now closed for the 
season. During the seventy-seven days 
it lias been open, 440 women and 
children, and 769 men, have been shel- 
tered, and about 50,600 meals distri- 
buted A considerable number of per- 
sons have received permanent relief, 
and many have been placed in situa- 
tions of obtamtng a livelihood ; some 
have been removed to their respective 
panshea^nd counties, and others re- 
stored to tfyeir friends under circum- 
stances of great interest. Thus those 
who have benevolently contributed to 
this society, have the gratification of 
rejecting, tlidMn sheltering houseless 


misery, they have saved many o£ its 
victims from impending rum. 

Afhica.— I t had been long since 
resolved, in the council of the Bey, 
that a strong squadron should be ready 
at the beginning of the spring to sail 
from the port of the Goletta, to cruise 
m the Mediterranean, and to plunder 
the Christian vessels which might fall 
m us way. Nothing had been ne- 
glected that could insure the suocess 
of this formidable enterprise The 
squadron consisted of nine vessels, well 
equipped, and provided with every ne- 
cessary, and with numerous well-dis- 
ciplined crews. The brass cannon (not 
to mention those of iron) amounted to 
300. The 5th of this month all the 
vessels were assembled m the harbour 
of the G&letta ; the 6th was fixed for 
putting to sea. The Bey, already de- 
vouring in imagination the riches of 
Christendom, set out from theBaido, 
(the name of the Bey’s palace) and 
beheld with barbarous pleasure the 
various manoeuvres which the squadron 
performed in his presence. This re- 
view being ended, the vessels received 
orders to sail the following day. But 
in the night between the 5th and 6th, 
a violent tramontane wind suddenly 
closed the mouth of the harbour, and 
increasing m violence and fui y during 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th, raised the waves 
of the sea, and sunk and totally de- 
stroyed that formidable flotilla The 
tremendous tempest did not leave any 
time to 'guard against it ; all the ma- 
nners, crews, and soldiers, perished ; 
and on the 9th, the sea stilt ag^ted, 
shewed to the astonished spectators 
the broken masts and sails, and the 
floating corpses, as monuments of its 
fury. The Bey saw the flower of his 
navy and his army vanish before his 
eyeB Three thousand men were sub- 
merged m this dreadful hurricane It 
seems that the 6torm discharged its 
greatest rage on the ships of the bar- . 
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banana; but the European vessel*, 
however, suffered from ft Fortunate* 
ly, all the crews and passengers of the 
latter are saved, except four persons, 
whose fate is noj yet ascertained. 


MAY. 

1st.— rThw day had been long fixed 
for the baptism of the Duke of Bour- 
deaux, the future berr of the French 
monarchy. On this occasion there was 
a minjerous promotion in the aimy, 
and a distribution of crosses of the 
Legidn of Honour, more ample than 
had taken pljice at any time since its 
first institution The evening before 
was distinguished by a review of the 
Royal Guard, and the garrison of Pa- 
ris, held by the King in the Champ- 
de-Mars, and by spectacles given gra- 
tis to the people in all the theatres of 
the capita! It was celebrated at the 
same time sn all parts of the kingdom 

On the 1st May, at one in the fore- 
noon, the King having heard mass in 
his apartments, proceeded to the me- 
tropolitan church of Notre Dame, pre- 
ceded by a tram, the splendour of 
which effaced all that had been seen 
since the restoration The quays, the 
squares, the streets which he was to 
traverse, were tilled with a prodigious 
crowd ; the windows, the balconies, 
and even the roofs, were covered with 
people, and decorated with white en- 
signs and robes adorned with fleurs- 
de-lis, and other emblems suitable to 
the circumstance. His Majesty and 
the royal family were every where 
saluted by the liveliest acclamations of 
the crowd assembled, on their pass- 
age. The church, decorated within 
and without, with as much taste as 
magnificence, was already tilled by de- 
putations from the cities and the prin- 
cipal authorities, by the diplomatic 


body*' by all persons of distinction in 
the city, and by a multitude of beau- 
tiful and finely-dresSfed women. The 
ceremony was performed With alt the 
pomp peculiar to the Catholic religion. 
General illuminations, artificial fires, a 
private festival presented to the royal 
family at the Hotel de Ville, feasts gi- 
ven to different incorporations, as they 
were called, of the lower ranks, occu- 
pied, during several days, an immense 
population 

• The Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
Captain Johnson, sailed from Green- 
ock for Quebec, with 600 settlers, 
from Renfrew and Lanark shires. On 
the 11th, the Commerce, Captain Co- 
verdale, left the same port with 4*22 
passengers for Quebec, chiefly from 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood ; and 
on the 10th, the ship David left Green- 
ock for Quebec, with 864» emigrants, 
chiefly country people from tjie coun- 
ties of Lanark, Dumbarton, Stirling, 
Clackmannan, and Lmhtbgow Thus, 
m the course of nineteen days, 1386 
persons have emigrated from the West 
ot Scotland in search of subsistence on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

JOth — The anniversary of the Li- 
terary Fund was celebrated by a din- 
ner at the Freemasons’ Tavern The 
Earl of Chichester was in the chair, 
and a numerous party of noblemen, 
gentlemen, and literary characters, ho- 
noured it by their presence The pri- 
vileges conveyed to the institution by 
the charter granted by his late Majes- 
ty, which enables its members to ac- 
quire real property, are approximating 
rapidly to the extent permitted, which 
is 20001 per annum. In annual sub- 
scriptions and donations, the distin- 
guished patronage before enjoyed by 
the society, is maintainejJ^n its fiut 
extent, and with them its means of 
fording relief to the distressed indivi- 
duals who may claum its protection. 

23 d.— A numerous and Highly re- 
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spectaWe meeting of > aoblemea/and 
gentlemen was held yesterday at the 
Thatched House Tavern* St James’s 
Street, for the purpose of establishing 
an “ Asylum for the Recovery of 
Health.” 

At twelve o'clock* J, Holland, Esq, 
the treasurer, in the absence of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
(who was prevented attending by ur- 
gent public business,) took the chair, 
and addressed the meeting in an able 
speech on the objects of the society, 
which appear to he the erecting an 
asylum for those persons who, f^pm 
a sense of delicacy, acquired from a 
good education, and the habit of bet- 
ter days* or from honest feelings of 
independence, would be averse to go- 
ing into hospitals, and would rather 
submit to the effects of severe disease 
and protracted illness. Under these 
circumstances, it is the intention of 
the society, that an asylum should be 
provided, which, without wounding 
any feelings of delicacy or independ- 
ence, might afford relief to the sick 
families of respectable artisans, to fe- 
males living on narrow incomes, and 
well-educated persons reduced by the 
casualties of life. For, besides lodging 
and diet, they would have the benefit 
of experienced nurses, and medicinal 
aid of Me first quality, and from the 
most eminent doctors. Another im- 
portant object of the establishment will 
be the receiving persons afflicted with 
protracted disease, and requiring for 
their cure perhaps a year’s confine- 
ment, or more, to their beds, and con- 
sequently improper cases for public 
hospitals, where they would occupy 
the room of numbers who might be 
relieved in the same time- Divine ser- 
vice will ^lso be regularly performed 
by the domestic chaplain* D was sta- 
ted, that establishments like the pro- 
posed one have been successfully ear- 
ned on m France* under the Marne of 


Mahons de Sanie / and they have been 
adopted m Russia, Sweden, and other 
eduiitrit8* with much success * a 

Several gentlemen addressed * sthe 
meeting, as to the organization of ibe 
society, and it appeared, that, during 
the last year, 817s. I7*s had ‘been Ot»b« 
scribed ; aud the donations of yearly 
subscribers amounted to 107&> IQs* 
Among the subscribers we noticed the 
names of the Duke of York, Princess 
Augustus, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Duke of Rutland, and along hat 
of distinguished personages. 

A number of eminent medical gen- 
tlemen have offered their gratuitous 
services, and been accepted 

After several resolutions had been 
entered into, the meeting adjourned. 

29th i— A fatal accident happened 
from an explosion of fire damp in a 
coal mine, at Seramg, near Leige, m 
the kingdom of the Netherlands* M. 
Micha, a master miner* having de- 
scended to a part of the works 251 
ells deep, proceeded with twenty-^ix 
workmen to follow the course of -a new 
vein. They had not gone far, wheat $ 
slight detonation was heard, and a sm 
uute afterwards, a second very violent 
one, and at the same time aimofit ihe 
whole of the gallery fell m*, with a 
dreadful crash. The retreat of the 
workmen being thus cut off, an at- 
tempt was made to remove the earth 
that had fallen m, but this was found 
impracticable, as fresh stones and earth 
continued to descend as fast as the 
rums were cleared away. It was re- 
quisite, therefore, to open a new way 
through the solid stratum, which could 
not be accomplished till after forty- 
five hours 1 incessant labour* This nett 
passage was conducted with great 
judgment, for it led to the precise sfcwot 
where the accident had happened $ 
twenty-three of the workmen *werb 
found, but unhappily all qidteflfcadi 
Thrfour others had not brim found* 
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JUNE. 

1st. — DESBy—^It 18 with feelmgt 
of the most painful kind, that we tire 
called upon to |py before our readers 
spmecircurh stances connected with the 
melancholy event which took place on 
the 02d instant at Winster, m this 
county* Various and contradictory* 
false and injurious reports are in cir- 
culation. reBpectmg the transaction to 
which we are alluding ; non is it easy, 
m the present agitated state of the 
public; mind upon this subject, to gam 
accurate information on ail the parti- 
cular circumstances connected with it. 
Fol this reason, as well as with the 
desire not to prejudge a question which 
must soon receive a judicial decision* 
we shall, as briefly as possible* narrate 
a few facts which we have been able 
to collect from the different statements 
circulating throughout the county. 

Mr Cuddie, a Scotchman by birth* 
was formerly a surgeon in the navy* 
and came about four years ago to re- 
side at Winster, where he began to 
practise his profession. An attach* 
ment had subsisted for sometime before 
his death, between himself and Miss 
Brittlebank, the daughter of an emt* 
net solicitor in the same town, and as 
she was in a delicate state of health* 
he had frequent opportunities of see- 
ing her m his medical capacity. Mr 
Cuddle’s attentions to this lady met 
with the decided disapprobation of her 
family, and it was expressed to him in 
the strongest terms 

On Monday* the 2Jat inst.* Mr Cud* 
die and Miss Brittlebank were met* 
whilst walking together# by Mr W. 
Brit debank, her brother* who took 
his $pte* away, after some harsh words 
had been exchanged between himself 
and* Mr Cuddie So improper indeed 
did the language of Mr Cuddie appear 
to Mr Wv Brittlebank, that the latter 
sent s challenge to the former Onthe 
evening of the same day. To this Mr 


Gttddie 'returned not answer* »d "ano- 
ther messenger was dispatched to turn 
on the same errand the following 
morning who* was informed by Mr 
Cuddie* that he should not meet Mr 
W. Brittlebank, and therefore should 
not reply to his note In consequence 
of this, Mr Spencer* a surgeon, resi- 
ding at Bakewell, a fnend, as we are 
informed, of both the parties, was sent 
for by Mr W\ Brittlebank. He came, 
and about three o’clock m the after- 
boon, Mr William and Mr* Francis 
Brittlebank, accompanied by Mr Spen- 
cetv proceeded to Mr Cuddle’s house. 
They were here joined by Mr Andrew 
Brittlebank ; when Mr Spencer, going 
into the house, informed Mr Cuddie* 
that he must either make some apo- 
logy io Mr W. Brittlebank, or fight. 
It is stated, but we will not vouch 
for the accuracy of this report* that* 
in reply, he again declined to do ei- 
ther the one or the other. Subse- 
quently, however, he appears to have 
consented to give Mr W. Brittlebank 
the satisfaction he required ; pistols 
were furnished by Mr Spencer to the 
parties ; they separated to a distance 
of fifteen yards on the gravel walk in 
Mr Cuddle's garden, and, on a signal 
bang given, they fired Mr Cuddie 
unhappily received the 6hot his an- 
tagonist in his bowels, and iied Jthe 
following day, about one o’clock^ tn 
the afternoon. 

Mr Gosling, of Chesterfield, acting 
as Coroner, in Mr Mander’s absence* 
summoned a highly respectable Jury 
to hold their inquest, and a verdict of 
u Wilful Murder” was on Wednesday 
returned against Mr Bnttlebank's three 
sons, Andrew, William, and Francis* 
and also against Mr Spencer. -Mr W. 
Brittlebank is not yet in custody, but 
the others are no wconfinea m the coun- 
ty gaol 

Such is the outline of tips distress- 
ing occurrence, whichhatfereated An un- 
usual sensation throughout the neigh- 
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bourhood, and in stating these few par* 
ticulars we have studiously avoided all 
comment on them. Both palliating 
and aggravating reports are m exten- 
sive circulation , but, m justice to the 
accused parties, we earnestly recom- 
mend it to our readers to suspend their 
decision on this melancholy affair, till 
the evidence be laid before that tri- 
bunal which must so soon determine 
the guilt or innocence of the prison- 
ers, whose youth and early promise of 
respectability have excited the sym- 
pathy even of those who condemn 
their conduct 

1 1th — Limerick — Yesterday even- 
ing, at the early hour of eight o'clock, 
a horrid and barbarous occurrence 
took place within a mile of this city, 
which, for atrocity, exceeds any thing 
that has lately been recorded. In 
the early part of the spring, a da- 
ring attack was made by an armed 
mob, on a house on the lands of Dun- 
mgar, near this city, where Mr Tor- 
rence resided He had previously re- 
ceived a threatening notice to quit the 
lands, which he disregarded After a 
long and valiant resistance, aided only 
by his wife, who displayed a courage 
beyond her sex, he succeeded in com- 
pletely repulsing the assailants, with 
the loss of one of their gang, who was 
earned tiff mortally wounded On the 
evening above mentioned, this brave 
but unfortunate couple uere met on 
the road between Limerick and Dun- 
nigar, by a body of men dressed m 
women’s clothes ; they were immedi- 
ately surrounded, and m an instant 
Mrs Torrence was barbarously mur- 
dertd Her husband was covered with 
wounds, but afterwards recovered. 

— The following correspondence 
(Nos I, 2*3,) having passed between 
Mr Canning and Sir rrancis Burdett, 
we declare it to be authentic. 

W. Bkntinck, 

■ ' «Dougi,as Kinn^ird, 

June 11 , 1821. 


(No.l) 

TO SIR ffKANCIS BURUETT. 

u Gloucester Lodge , June 7, 1821. 

“ Sin,— In a letter* bearing your 
signature, and purporting to have been 
addressed by you to the Chairman of 
a dinner of Parliamentary Reformers 
on the 4th of Apnl, which was pub-* 
hshed m several of the newspapers of 
the following day, a liberty is taken 
with my name, as little justifiable (m 
my judgment) by differences of politi- 
cal opinion, as it is reconcileable with 
the ordinary courtesies of private life. 

The obvious meaning of that pas- 
sage in your letter of which I com- 
plain, is* to impute to me, that, in up- 
holding the present system of Repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons, 
I am actuated by the corrupt and dis- 
honourable motive of a personal pecu- 
niary interest. 

It cannot be matter of surprise to 
you, that I should feel myself under 
the necessity of requiring at your hands 
a disavowal of the imputation which 
that passage appears to convey Should 
you be unable, or unwilling, to afford 
me a satisfactory explanation upon this 
paint, I have then to demand of you 
the only other reparation which an in- 
jury of such a nature admits. 

41 It can hardly be necessary to state 
to you, sir, the reason why this de- 
mand has not been sooner made - but 
I owe it to myself to preclude the 
possibility of any doubt or misrepre- 
sentation, as to the causes of that delay. 
The first and natural impulse of my 
own feelings, was to address myself to 
you, the instant that I had read your 
letter in the newspapers 

44 But it was represented to me by 
the friend whom 1 requested to take 
charge of my letter, that your then 
situation rendered it impossible for you 
to accept the second of the alternatives 
proposed to you(acircumstancewhich, 
I must be permitted to observe* consi- 
derably aggravated the offence ottered 
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* to me ; ) that the utmost which I could 
obtain from you was an engagement to 
afford me satisfaction » so * 90 n as the 
term of yo or confinement should have 
expired ; that the interval must be foil 
of hazard as to secrecy $ that without 
in any degree impeaching either your 
honour, or that of any gentleman whom 
you might select , the mere fact (which 
could hardly be concealed) of a com- 
munication between me, or any friend 
of mine, and the King's Bench, could 
not fail to excite suspicion ; — and that 
such puspicion would necessarily be 
strengthened by my prolonging my 
stay in England, till the middle of 
May, 'after having repeatedly and pub- 
licly announced my intention of wait- 
ing only for Mr Lambton’s motion of 
ihe 17th of April* 

u Yielding, for the time (and I know 
not how I could have done otherwise,.) 
to the force of these representations, 
it remained for me only to keep my 
own counsel, and to quicken, as much 
as possible, my return from the Con- 
tinent. 

** I arrived here yesterday evening 
My first business on my arrival has 
been to communicate with Lord Wil- 
liamBentmck, who has the goodness to 
undertake to deliver this letter to you, 
and to settle on my behalf all necessary* 
arrangements on the matter to which 
it relates I assure, upon my honour, 
that Lord William Bentmck is the on- 
ly person who has any knowledge of 
this letter, or of my purpose to write 

it. 

(f I have the honour to be, Sir, 

** Your moat obedient servant, 

( §igned) * Gxo* Canning w 

(No. 2 ) 

To H'HK Right Hon. George 
Canning. 

11 St James* s- Place, June 8, 1821. 

“ Sir,-*— I am not aware of having 
made any unjustifiable allusion to you, 
or of having said of you in my letter 


to the Chairman of the Reform Meet- 
ing, more than all political men, who 
benefit from the system which they ad- 
vocate, are fairly and necessarily sub- 
ject to. 

The letter m question is now be- 
fore me 3 and I am at a loss for a form 
of words in which I could have more 
guardedly marked the disqualification 
under which l conceive yourself and 
others to be from giving authority to 
your opinions on Parliamentai y Re- 
form, and at the same time have avoid- 
ed making any allusion whatever to 
personal character. 

Not having intended, and not ha- 
ving made (as I read the letter) any 
such allusion at the time, I cannot now 
hesitate, tn a more particular manner, 
to disclaim having ever had such an 
intention. 

“ I have the honour to be, sir, 
w Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) “ Francis Buruftt" 

* 

(No. S ) 

To Sir Francis Bvrdet r. 
u Gkmcestrr Lodge, June 9, 1821. 

14 Sir, — Lord William Bentmck has 
just delivered to me the answer, which 
you have transmitted to his lordship^ 
through Mr Ktnnaird, to the letter 
which I addressed to you omThurs- 
day. * 

•• Lord William Bentinck’s opinion 
(with which my own feelings entirely 
coincide) satisfies me that 1 can have 
no other reply to make to your letter, 
than to express my acknowlegment for 
the frankness and promptitude, with 
which you have disclaimed any inten- 
tion of personal offence. # 

4< I have the honour to be, Sir, * 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

( Signed ) ** George^ \ nning/' * 

To the above correspondence we 
think it desirable to add the,particular 
passage*tn the Hon. Baronet’s letter, 
respecting which Mr Canning thought 
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it neeeSsary *0 call for some explana- 
tion 

** Gentlemen, that M* Canning — I 
mention him as the champion of the 
party— a pan for the whole — should 
defend, to the uttermost, a system, by 
the hocus pocus tricks of which he and 
hu family get so much public money , 
can cause neither me, nor any man, 
surprise or anger 

“ For His their duty, all the learned think, 

To espouse that cause by which they eat and 
dun? ” 

14th — This morning the most in- 
tense interest was excited at the west 
end of the town, (London,) iq conse- 
quence of a horrid and blood-thirsty at- 
tempt upon the life of Major-General 
Eadon, at his residence in Berkeley 
Square, by a man named William Fad- 
more, of respectable appearance, who, 
under pretence of communicating some 
private business to the General, sought 
an interview, and with *z butcher’s 
knife stabbed him m several parts of 
the body, by which his life is placed m 
the most imminent danger. The pri- 
soner was taken into custody immedi- 
ately after the act, and conveyed to 
Marlborough-street Office. On bemg 
called Upon for his defence, he said, W I 
have had cause for what I have done. 
I know the dreadful situation m which 
I stand m consequence of it | but my 
determination was fixed, and my mind 
made up to abide the result. I must 
decline, for the present, saying more/' 
—Mr Conant said, the evidence was 
conclusive of a premeditated intention 
on the pan of tne prisoner, {who had 
been a servant to the general in India,) 
to commit the enme of murder, and 
he waraccordingly committed to New- 
gate. It appeared, ^Dtpon a subsequent 
examination, that Fadmore had been a 
servant to General Eadon jf and had 
harboured rooted malice ^towards 
him, on account of some imaginary in- 


Jiipyhe had received from Mou The 
General W recovering 

— During this month the report 
was spread in Bavaria, that the Prince 
Abbe HohenloHe Schulmgafurt had 
wrought rmraculouacures to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bambergand W urtzhurg | 
that he had, by the efficacy of his 
prayers, cured the Prince Royal of 
Bavaria of deafness, and restored the 
faculty of walking to the Princess Ma- 
tilda of Schwartzenberg, who had suf- 
fered so severely under sciatica that 
she had been unable to stand. In a few 
days the renown of these miracles was 
spread through the country, and from 
all quarters there arrnved at Bam- 
berg the halt, the lame, the deaf, and 
the blind, imploring the aid of the 
Prince Abbe's prayers. And though 
medical men and writers disputed the 
reality of these cures, an immense 
crowd continued to besige his high- 
ness, both m his house, in the churches 
and in the square of the cathedral, 
where he publicly tned his miraculous 
remedies. 

Such scenes, amid a population much 
divided in worship and opinion, could 
not pass without tumult and disorder. 
1 he municipal authority of the city of 
Bamberg, alarmed, made Ins report to 
the government of Bayreuth, winch 
did not permit the prince to continue 
his attempts at cure, unless m presence 
of a physician, a clergyman, and a po- 
lice officer, who should draw up a re- 
ort of the result. At the same timp, 
is friends strongly advising him not 
to degrade his religious views by such 
exhibitions, the tmngcle-workingprince 
withdrew for some time from public 
notice ; but having produced himself 
anew m public, and fresh disorders hb- 
vmg arisen, from the concourse of the 
multitude, the magistrates of Bamberg 
published a proclamation against it, 
ending with these words • " We add, 
that all the attempts of Prince Hohen- 
10 
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b&v akiHy before the commit 
Sion, and the physicians have beenwith* 
out »*fty **tetie#a, and that aH the pre- 
tended miracles have taken place either 
privately, or In the midst of a crowded 
populace, without any examination w 
knowledge) either of the patient ort>£ 
thfe malady " After this theprmce re- 
tired from the city, on pretext of bad 
health, but it is alleged that he still 
cotofimirs his cures m private, and hid 
example has produced other miracle* 
workers m Thuringia, Belgium, and 
even the French frontier) where the 
authorities have been obliged to refuse 
paaopbrts to a prodigious number of 
peasants, who flocked in crowds to 
these scenes . 


JULY 

Death of Buon\p\rte. 

Me London Gtm He of Saturday,) 
, d Colonml Office, Domuing^stt cet, Ju- 
ly 4 — Caplaui Crokat, of the 20th le- 
igmient, arhved thia day from St He- 
ifena, with a dispatch, addressed to the 
Earl Bathurst, by Lieutenant-General 
Sir "Hudson Lowe, KCB, of^whlch 
ethe following is a copy - 

Si Helena , May 6 , 1821 
► My Loud, — It falls to my duty to 
Inform your lordship, that Napoleon 
Buonaparte, expired at about ten mi- 
nutes before six o'clock in the even- 
ing of the 5th instant, after an illness 
which had confined him to his apart- 
ments since the 17th of March last. 

He was attended during the early 
partpf his indisposition, from the 17th 
to the 31st of March, by his own me- 
dial assistant. Professor Antommar- 
cfoi, alone During the latter peiiod, 
from the 1st of April to the 5th of 
4 May, he received the daily visits of Dr 
Arnott, of hi&Majesty ’s 20th regimeut, 
generally in conjunction with Profes- 
sor Antommaichi 

Dr Shortt, physician to the forces, 
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andrDr Mitchell* pnmnpal*?medicftl of- 
ficer of the royal navy on the fetation, 
whose service®* as well as those of any 
other lyedical persons on the island, 
had been offered, were called/ upon; in 
consultation, by Professor A atom mar- 
ch^ cn the 3d of May ; but they had 
not any opportunity afforded to them 
of seeing the patient 

Dr Arnott was with* him at the mp- 
mint of lus decease, and saw him ex- 
pire Captain Crokat, orderly officer 
In attendance, and Drs Shortt and Mit- 
chell, saw the body immediately after- 
wards. 

Dr Arnott remained with the body 
during the night 

Early this morning, at about seven 
o’clock, I proceeded to the apartment 
where the body lay, accompanied by 
Rear-Admiral Lambert, naval com - 
mander-in-tchief on this station $ the 
Marquis de Montchenu, commissioner 
of his Majesty the King of France* 
charged with the same duty also on the 
part of his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, Brigadier-General Coffin, »e* 
conrl in command of the troops * 1 ho- 
mas H. Brooke and Thomas Green- 
tree, Esqrs. members of council in the 
government of this island ; and Cap- 
tains Brown, Hendry, and Marryat, of 
the royal nfevy • 

After viewing the person 6i Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, which lay with the 
face uncovered, we retired. 

An opportunity was after wards, af- 
forded, with the concurrence), of the 
persons who had composed the family 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, to as maify 
officers as were desirous, m naval and 
military* to the honourable the East 
India Company's officers and civil ser- 
vants, and to various other individuals 
resident heie, t<* enter, jtc room in 
which the bojjy lay, and to view it. 

At two o’clock this day the body 
was opened m the preseneg of the fol- 
lowing* medical gentkwufla . Dr Shoitt, 
MD,Dr Mitchell, M D., Dr Arnott, 
M D , Dr Burton, M.D., of his Ma- 
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jcsty’s 60th regiment, and Matthew 
Livingstone, Ksq^ surgeon in the East 
India Company’s service. 

Professor Antommarchi assisted at 
the dissection General Bertrand and 
Count Montholon weic present 

After a careful examination of the 
several internal parts of the body, the 
whole of the medical gentlemen present 
concurrt d in a report on thur appear- 
ance This report is inclosed 

I sh n ll cause the body to be interred 
with the honours due to a general of- 
ficer of the highest rank 

I have intrusted this dispatch to 
Captain Crokat, of his Majesty's 20th 
regiment, who was the oiderly officer 
m attendance upon the person of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte at the time of his 
decease lie embarks on board his 
Majesty’s sloop Heron which Rear- 
Admiral Lambert has detached fiom 
the sq uadi on under his command, with 
the intelligence 

I have. See See 
H Lowe, Lieut -Gen 
To the Right Hon the Bail Ba- 
thurst, K G , &.c, &c 

IjmgiiQad, Si Helena , May 6 

Report o) Appearances mi Dissection of 
the Body of Napoleon Buonapaite 

On £ superficial view the body ap- 
pealed veiy fat, which state was con- 
firmed by the first incision down its 
centre, where the fat was upwards of 
one ineh and a half over the abdomen 
On cutting through the cartilages of 
the ribs, and exposing the cavity of 
the thor<pc* a tn fling adhesion of the 
left pleura was found to the pleura 
tostalis. About three ounces of red- 
dish «£uid were contained in the left 
cavity, an^nearly *jght ounjea in the 
right The lungs wei;e quite sound. 
The pericardium was natural, and con- 
tained about an ounce of fluid. 

The heart was of the nattfial size, 
but thickly covered with fat — The 


auricles and ventricles exhibited no- 
thing extraordinary, except that the 
muscular parts appealed rather paler 
than natural 

Upon opening the abdomen the 
omentum was found remarkably fat, 
aitd on exposing the stomach, that vis- 
eus was found the seat of extensive 
disease Strong adhesions connected 
the whole superior surface, particular- 
ly about the pyloric extremity, to the 
concave surface of the left lobe of the 
liver ; and on separating thtse, an ul- 
cer, which pint trati d the coat >. of the 
stomach, was discovered one inch from 
the pylorus, sufficientto allow the pas- 
sage of the little finger The internal 
surface of the storriuih, to nearly its 
whole extent, wa3 a muss of cancu ous 
disease or schirrous portions advancing 
to cancer this w is particularly noticed 
near the pylorus The cauliac extre- 
mity, for a small space mar the termi- 
nation of the oesophagus, was the only 
part appearing in a healthy state The 
stomach was found nearly Idled with a 
large quantity of fluid, resembling cof- 
fee grounds 

The convex surface of the lift lobe 
of the liver adhered to the diaphragm 
WttVhe exception of the adhesions 
occasioned by the disease m the sto- 
mach, no unhealthy* appearance pre- 
sented itself m the liver. 

lhe rt mamdt r of the abdominal vis- 
ceia were m a healthy state 

A slight peculiarity m the formation 
of the left kidney was observed 
r , (Signed) 

Thomas Snoit n , M.D. and Principal 
Medical Officer. 

Alien Arnoii, M.D. Surgeon, 20th 
Regiment. 

Charles MiretiPUL, M.D. Surgeon 
of H M.S Vigo 

Francis Bur ion, M.D Surgeon, 
66th Regiment 

Matihew Livinusione, Surgeon. 
H. C. Service 


* In the Gazvtii tht words are (C nu one healthy appearance/' which is obviously 
a mistake 
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The following are various particu- 
lars conriected with the last moments 
of this extraordinary man — 

Ectract of a private Letter, dated 
St Helena, Mrtij 15 - — <i Buonaparte 
was burttd on the 9th in Sane Valley, 
a spot selected by himself, with the 
full military honours paid to a general 
of the hnt rank His coffin was car- 
ried by grenadiers Count Montho- 
lon and* Central Bertrmd wtre the 
pall heart rs, Madame Bertrand with 
her family following Nt xt c ime Lady 
l(Owe # and her daughtci bin deep n. Hint- 
ing , then the junior officer* of the 
navy ; the staff of the aimy , last, Sir 
Huds niLoweand the admit al luought 
. up the rear -The 66th and UOih ic- 
gimcnt8, tlu ai title ry, volunteers, and 
maimes, m all 3000 men, ueit sta- 
tioned on the surrounding lulls, about 
half-way up , and when the body was 
lowered into the gravt, three lounds 
of eleven guns were fired by the artil- 
lery His graze was about fourteen 
fett deep, very wide at the top,, but 
the lower part chambered to receive 
the coffin One lar^e stone covered 
the whole of the chamber, the re- 
maining space was filled up with solid 
masoniy clamped with iron. Thus 
e/ery precaution is taken to prevent 
the lemoval of the’ body, and I believe 
it has bten full as much by the dtbire 
of the French commissioners, as from 
the wish of the government of the is- 
land, The spot had pieviously been 
consecrated by his priest The body 
of Buonaparte is inclosed m thiee cof- 
fins, of mahogany, lead, and oak His 
heajt, which Bertrand and Montholon 
earnestly desired to take with them to 
Europe, was restored to the coffin, 
but it lemams m a silver cup filled 
with spirits His stomach his sutgeon 
was anxious to preserve, but that is 
also preserved, and is in another silver 
cup 

“ As every thing relating to 60 great 
a man must be of extreme interest, I 


should tell you, that after having at- 
tended his funeral I paada vistt to his re- 
sidence I was sht wij his wardrobe by 
Marchaid; his valet, and a more shab- 
by set-out I nevtr beheld Old coats, 
hats, and pantaloon*,' that a midship- 
man on shore would hardly condt scend 
to wear But M irehand Baid, it was 
quite an undertaking to make him put 
on anything new, and then after wear- 
ing it au hour, he would throw it off, 
^nd put on the old again, 

“ i he last word* Buonaparte uttei- 
ed were • tele — * armee ' — What their 
connexion wis m his nrnd cannot be 
ascti tamed , but they were distinctly 
luard about five o’clock 'm the morn- 
ing of the day he died 

“An officer s guard ib appointed to 
watch over his grave 

44 Bertrai d, Montholon, and the rest 
of his household, will return to Eng- 
land in the Camel stoic-ship, which 
sails in about a fortnight 

“ Drawings have been taken by 
Captain Marlyatt, of the spot where 
Buonaparte lies buried, and also of 
tht procession to hii funeral ** 

** Friday afternoon arrived at Ports- 
mouth the Rosario sloop, Captain 
Fiederick Marryatt, from St Helena, 
with duplicate dispatches, and an of- 
ficial account to governmcnt*of the 
interment of Buonaparte, on Wednes- 
day the 9th of May, in a bower of 
willows, in Rupert’s Valley, Captain 
Marryatt landed immediately, and set 
off foi the Admiralty He also brings, * 
we understand, with Buonaparte's pa- # 
pers, his will and other testamentary 
documents We are informed he has 
left considerable property, and has most 
liberally rewarded his domestics, par- 
ticularly a faithful coachman, who had 
been the means of* preserving his life 
m% moment of imminent danger 
« Counts Bertrand and Montholon, 
and Buonaparte'* other f^lUwers^nd 
domestics, are to leave the island short- 
ly for England, in the Camel store- 
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ship It is Count Bertrand’s wish, we 
undei stand, to reside in England for 
the remainder of his life The Rosa- 
rio left St Helena eleven da$rs after 
the Heron, viz on the IRth of May 
The ships were thus employed — Vigo 
and Beaver, at St Helena , Biazen, 
Bloesom, and Cygnet, at the Cape ; 
Menai, at the Mauritius , Shearwater 
on the passage thithtr 

“ The Heron, which conveyed the 
official dispatches to government, is 
ordered to bt got ready to return im- 
mediately to St Helena, with dispatch- 
es for Sir Hudson Lowe and Ad- 
miral Lambert — it is supposed rela- 
tive to the withdrawing of the tioops 
and ships from the island She is ex- 
pected to sail to-morrow 99 

The following is an extract from a 
letter, dated his Majesty’s ship Vigo, 
in St Helena Roads, May 7 Yes- 
terday afternoon several of us went to 
Longwood Houst, where we saw him 
lying in state, in his full uniform, with 
the crucihx on his breast ; his priest 
stood at the foot of his couch, weep 
mg, m deep mourning ; at the head 
stood General Beitrand and Count 
IVIontholon, similarly employed ; but 
what particularly claimed our sympa- 
thy, was the appearance of Madame 
Bertratd, who was in an adjoining 
room, weeping bitterly, and whose 
converse discovered the strength of 
her attachment, and her deep regret 
for the deceabed The uniform which 
,bi had on was the same which he 
won, with all his stars and orders, af- 
ter the battle of Marengo/ 1 

Another Account — St Helena, 
May 11 — « Napoleon had been un- 
well a considerable time, and was con- 
fined co his bed about forty days. On 
Tuesday, the 2d oi May, was the first 
time we thought Ins case to be dan- 
gerous Wednesday, the 3d, he got 
worse, Thursday, his life c was de- 
spaired of hnday, he was somewhat 
better* having taken a little refresh- 


ment Saturday, at five in the morn- 
ing, no hopes were entertained of his 
recovery — During the day signals 
from Longwood were made every two 
hours as follows — * Continues the 
same’ — < No alteration/ &c Until five 
o clock, when the signal was, * Ilis ex- 
tremities arc cold, and scarcely auy 
pulse * In consequence of which the 
admiral, the Marquis de Montchenu, 
( French commissioner, ) and his ai$-de- 
camp, repaired immediately to Long- 
wood House to witness, it is presu- 
med, his approaching fate, which ter- 
minated precisely at ten minntes past 
six o'clock the same t vemng 

Napoleon lay in state on the 6th 
and 7th instant, attired m his plain 
uniform^ with a star on hit> side, and a 
silver cios^ on his breast, on a small 
brass tent bedstead, which he had with 
him in most of his campaigns Under 
him was his cloak of blue cloth, em- 
broidered with c ilvei , that he wore at 
the battle of Marengo, which served 
aftei for the pall at his funeraL The 
room where the corpse lay was small, 
and covered with black cloth At the 
head of the corpse was the altar The 
priest, Mareschal Bertrand, Count 
Montholon, and all the servants, were 
m attendance , one and all exclaimed, 
he was the handsomest corpse they had 
ever seen. His body is not embalmed, 
but his heart is preserved in spirits 
“ Napoleon is buried in a very ro- 
mantic spot, situated in a valley, near 
a place called Hut’s Gate I here re- 
late the cause of his choice When he 
first arrived, Marshal Bertrand resided 
at Hut’s Gate, until a house was built 
for him near the ex-emperor's, who 
frequently visited the general’s family, 
and he (Buonaparte) would very often 
stroll down to a Bpring of excellent 
water, (considered the be6t water on 
the island,) and order a glass to be 
brought that he might drink. Madame 
and Marshal Bertrand were always 
with him, and he several times said to 
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them, * If it pleases God that I bhoultl 
die on this rock, have me buried on 
this spot,' which he pointed out, near 
the spring, beneath some willow trees/’ 

The Coronation. 

For some time previous to the 1 9 th 
instant, the day appointed for his Ma- 
jesty's coronation, extensive prepara- 
tions had been made m Westminster 
Hall aud Abbey, for the celebration of 
this great national ceremony 

Westminster Hall, so well calcula- 
ted to display the magnificence of the 
chivalrous festivals of the age in which 
it was erected, was fitted up in a style 
suitable to the occasion Two tiers of 
spacious galleries were erects against 
the eastern and western walls of the 
Hall , over the principal entrance from 
Palace- yard, an orchestra was con- 
st! ucted in a s|yle of architecture cor- 
responding in design with the noble 
Gothic roof of the building. The 
throne was placed at the southern ex- 
tremity ot the building, and erected 
upon a spacious platform, which ex- 
tended over tht site lately occupied by 
the Coui ts of King's Bench and Chan- 
cery. The platform was ascended by 
three flights of steps, each extending 
across the Hall The first and second 
from the area were covered with crim- 
son cloth, and the upper flight imme- 
diately leading to the table, at the foot 
of the throne, was, as well as the floor 
itself, covered with a nch carpet. On 
the right of the throne, at the east end 
of the Hall, the box was constructed 
for the female branches of the Royal 
Family admitted to the ceremony , at 
the opposite side, and also at the royal 
platform, was the box appropriated to 
foreign ambassadors and their ladies ; 
over the former were the boxes subdi- 
vided between the Earl Marshal, the 
Loid High Steward, and the Loid 


High Constable , and above the first- 
mentioned, boxes were fitted up for 
the suites of the foreign embassies 
The lower gallery on the east side 
was devoted to persons having the 
Lord Great Chamberlain’s and peers* 
tickets, the upper* was divided into 
sections, for the public departments 
The lower tier at the west side was 
appropriated to peeresses alone, for 
about one third of its length, and the 
remainder to peers’ tickets The up- 
j>er tier was allotted to different offi- 
cial personages, principally for the 
tickets of the Lord Great Chamber- 
lam and Lord Chamberlain At each 
side of the Hall a long dinner table 
was placed, with marked seats foi the 
peers From the cantalivers, orna- 
mented with angels bearing shields, 
which support the antique roof, gilt 
chandeliers were suspended, to shed a 
light upon the dining tables 

Westminster Abbiy — All the galle- 
ries raised in this ancient pile, as well 
as the benches situated just before 
them on the pavement of the aisle, 
were coveied with 6carlct doth, form- 
ing a magnificent prospect to the eye 
of the spectator. Within the choir 
were the benches on which the Knights 
Commanders of the Bath, the Pi ivy 
Councillois, and Knights of the Gar- 
ter, not being peers, the Judges, and 
different Law Officers of the Crown, 
took their seats during the coronation 
In the centre of the cross was a raised 
floor, called the theatre, and upon it 
a throne — a magnificent work. The 
theatre was under the tower of the Ab- 
bey 5 and on a platform of four 6teps, 
raised in the centre of it, cdverejl with 
cloth of gold, and sui rounded b) t*hc 
richest Turkey carpets, stood the co- 
ronation chair of the Kings of* Eng- 
land, which has been so often descri- 
bed On the north and south sides of 
tfye theatre were the north and south 
transcepts of the Abbey Church m 
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which Beats covered with scarlet cloth 
were assigned for the peers, and plain 
matted seats for the spectators who sat 
behind them. At each of the four 
pillars, which support the maip tower 
of the Abbey, seats were reserved for 
the heralds and officers of arms , and 
near to the south' pillar stood the pul- 
pit, out of which the coronation ser- 
mon was preached, decorated with 
enmson velvet and goM Rising an- 
other flight of steps was the platform, 
on which was the altar and the com- 
munion table, and on which were pla- 
ced the chairs and foot-stool used by 
the King during the sermon and lita- 
ny, and also the old chair of St Ed- 
ward the Confessor. The floor of this 
platform was covered with the most 
superb Persian tapestry, whilst the 
walls which surrounded and rose from 
it were hurg with the most beautiful 
damask In the front of the throne 
was the Sacrariam , which, as the place 
of the most select ceremony, was very 
superbly prepared The centre of the 
transcepts on the left was the pulpit, 
fixed to a pillar, and of a simple and 
elegant construction, though its mate- 
rials were of gold and crimson velvet. 
The area of this chapel was a square, 
formed for the ambassadors and the 
princesses Two silk bene lies for the 
bishops were on the left side In the 
centre of the side formed by the organ 
gallery was the altar, a splendid table, 
covered with large pieces of gold plate, 
under a slightly projecting canopy, 
sustained by golden palm trees On 
the right of the altar was an ottomw, 
covered with the canopy of gold tis- 
sue, to be held over the King at his 
unction, and the robe which he was 
then to wear. On the right side was 
a blu£velvet chair and desk, where the 
King was to offer' his private devo- 
tions, and m the centre of the area 
stood King Edwaid'a throat, a stately 
suit lout chan covered with gold All 


those objects were admirable for their 
beauty, and from their histone recol- 
lections In gradual order, the s *ts 
of the chonstm and the gentlemen of 
his Majesty's band rose, fringed with 
scarlet ; and as a finale to the view 
from the gtand western entrance , stood 
the majestic organ of the Abbey — - 
Boxes for spectators were fitted up m 
the cornice galleries, which ran loutod 
the whole extent of the Abbey, and 
were decorated in a superb mivmer 

But the external preparation^ were 
perhaps as much worthy of notice as 
the interior oms From the jioith 
door of Westminster Hall there was i 
winding platform, which presented a 
lively appearance. The railing on eacn 
side of it was covered^ with purple 
cloth, and the flooring was covered to 
the extent of sixteen feet, leaving about 
a yard on each side uncovered, with 
the same sort of blue cloth The 
course over which the procession pio- 
ceeckd from the Hall to the Abbc\, 
was about 1500 yards in extent, ex- 
clusive of the extent of the Hall and 
the Abbey, the former of w 1 ich is 
about 24*0 feet long Awnings were 
drawn, but at short distances red lines 
were placed, to close or spread them 
To each line and pi lley was allotted 
one man, with a particulai dress, so 
that the most rapid change could be 
effected, is the wea^ici squired, while 
a staff enabled each man to act as a 
co istablc There were also mui pla- 
ced with pincers, hammers, &c to re- 
pair any damage These men had a 
livery, with staves, and wue sworn as 
constables On each side of the plat- 
form was a nat row staudmg- place, 
somewhat under it, from the Hall to 
the Abbey , and on tins sub-platform 
were stationed parties of foot soldiers, 
flanked and supported by horse sol- 
diers -—Thus the View \/as not inter- 
cepted 

To gain the be &t possible sight, every 
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house m view of the procession had 
either been let out upon speculation, 
or fitted up m front by the occupant 
with scaffoldings of stages of seats, let 
at different prices, according to their 
nearness to, or jdiatance from, the pro- 
cession* The whole range of those 
houses opposite ihe Hall, presented 
nearly a uniform erection of aeries of 
settts, in the form of theatrical boxes, 
with a kind of Chinese roofing over 
the uppermost of them. Some of them 
were neatly painted, with festooned 
ornaments m distemper The stages 
erected on each side of the platform, 
fiom the Hall to the Abbey, were 
calculated to accommodate at least 
100,009 persons, fitted up with awn- 
ings, and the posts that supported 
them wete covered with crimson cloth, 
so that they made no unimportant part 
of the show. They weie let at vari- 
ous prices, and designated hy various 
names, such as the Royal Pavilion, 
the Bishops Gallery, the K ights > 
Gallery, the Grand Crescent, the 
Western and Eastern Galleries, See* 
Those pei sons, however, who had been 
at such expense in fatting places for 
the accommodation of the public, were 
not sufficiently remunerated for their 
trouble, 3 h seats, winch were expected 
to bring three guineas, were offeied in 
the morning of the coronation at l Os 
Very good scats were obtained at so 
low as 7 a The working classes of the 
public did not appear to take that in- 
terest in the coiouatiun which was ex- 
pected The stiects and neighbour- 
hood of Westminster were not greatly 
crowded. 

r lbe firing of guns and ringing of 
bedsit one o'clock on Thursday morn- 
ing, announced the opening of this in- 
teresting day, and so early as two 
o'clock, the streets resounded with the 
rattling of carriages of every descrip- 
tion, passing to the 6cene of this gor- 
geous ceremony or its vicinity 

At three o'clock, the platform lead- 


ing from Westminster Hall to the Ab- 
bey", was thrown open to public view. 
The removal of the boards, which 
formed its sides, commenced on Wed- 
nesday night, and disclosed the inte- 
rior, likfe the celebrated Trojan horse* 
filled with soldiers. • They were lying 
down with 'aims at thur sides, except 
a few who were on the alert to prevent 
the intrusion of the people Thursday 
morning the canvas covering was furled 
up close to the top ridge, thus afford- 
ing a view of the procession to the 
Spectators in the most elevated places. 
The ledge along the outside of the 
platform was occupied by a dctach- 
nu nt of the grenadier guards There 
were also in attendance several iroops 
of the 1st, 2d, and blue regiment of 
horse guaids, which were stationed in 
several places neai Westminster, but 
not tn line with the platfoim At this 
early hour carnages made their ap- 
proach from several parth of the town, 
with persons entitled to seats to^see 
the solemn ceremony, and with others 
who had paid for seats outside to see 
the procession 

At five o clock, a considerable num- 
ber of the company had arrived. Earge 
parties kept pouring in, and, as they 
eutertd, were conducted by the per- 
son# m attendance to the places assign- 
ed them in the galleries. H*r Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Gloucester 
was the first of the royal family who 
arrived m the Hall, taking her seat in 
the royal box at a quartei belorc six. 
Her Royal Highness was splendidly 
attired in a rich dress of silver lama, 
over French lilac , head dress, a whife 
satin hat, with an elegant, plume of 
white feathers, turned up with* a dia- 
mond button and loop m front, and 
appeared to be xn excellent heakh and 
spirits * 

About half past five o'clock, her 
Majesty, in her state carriage, drawn 
by six horses, and accompanied by 
Lord and Lady Hood atid Lady Ann 
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Hamilton, followed by another car- 
nage, entered St James** Park, by 
Constitution Hill Gate Her Majesty 
was not observed “by the public till she 
entered the park \ but it immediately 
displayed a busy scene, by ’persons 
running to greet her Majesty ; and by 
the time she arnvtd at Storey’s Gate, 
a great concourse of persons had col- 
lected, who loudly cheered her, and 
the general exclamation was, <f God 
bless your Majesty J stick up for your 
rights ; we will protect you 99 The 
soldiers at their different posts, as her 
Majesty passed, presented arms to 
her 

Her Majesty having driven round 
by the west front of the Abbey, pro- 
ceeded in her carnage by the side of 
the platform towards the Hall When 
the carriage drew up, Lord Hood 
alighted, and proceeded to search for 
some means of ingress to the Hail, 
from which the carnage was separated 
by the platform Having found a 
gate in the rear of the Champion’s 
stable, he returned to the carnage ; 
and her Majesty having alighted, was 
conducted by his lordship towards that 
gate, attended by Lady Hood and 
Lady Ann Hamilton 

On reaching the gate, the royal 
party was informed that it wa$ f no 
thoroughfare. They then proceeded 
by the side of the platform, till they 
arrived at the passage across it from 
the end of Parliament Street, which 
was open for persons with peers* tick- 
ets Here an officer ot the Guards 
presented himself, and, half-di awing 
ms sword, asked for their authority to 
pass ; when Lord Hood presented a 
ticket, and they were allowed to pass 
over the platform They then pro- 
ceeded towards the House of Lords, 
to tiy to enter thc^Hall by some of 
the passages^ but weie debarred from 
all ingress to the Hall. They then 
proceeded to the passage leading into 
the Abbey from Po* t’s Corner The 


guard was at first drawn up tO oppose 
her entrance, but, by the command of 
their officer, they withdrew respect- 
fully, and let her Majesty pass. One 
of the attendants of the Abbey now 
came forward, and, wjth marked re- 
spect, conducted her Majesty to the 
Abbey door. 

Here Lord Hood desired admission 
for her Majesty. * 

The door keepers drew across the 
entrance, and requested to see the 
tickets 

Lord Hood — I present you your 
Queen. Surely it is not necessary foi 
her to have a ticket ? 

Door-keeper.-^ Our orders are to 
admit no person without a peers 1 
ticket. 

Lord Hood.—* -This is your Qneen. 
She is entitled to admission without 
such a form. 

Ihe Qneen, smiling, but still m 
some agitation — Yes, I amyour Queen 
Will you admit rne ? 

Door-keeper . — My orders are sp* ci- 
fic, and I feel myself bound to obey 
the m 

The Queen laughed 
Laid Hood —I have a ticket 
Door-keeper —Then, my lord, we 
Will let you pa»i8 upon producing it 
Lord Hood now drew from his 
pocket a peer s ticket for one pt rson. 
The original name m whose favour it 
was drawn was erased, and the name 
of Wellington substituted 

Door-keeper.—^ This will let one pci - 
son pass, but no more 

Lord Hood . — Will your Majesty go 
in alone ? 

Her Majesty at first assented, bub 
did not persevere 

Lord Hood. — Am I to understand 
that you refuse her Mr jesty admission ? 

Door-keeper »^We only act in con- 
formity with emr orders 

Her Majesty again laughed. 

Lord kimd — Then you refuse the 
Queen admission ? 
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A doorkeeper of ft superior.order 
then came forward, and wfta asked by 
Lord Hood, whether any preparations 
had been made for her Majesty ? He 
answered respectfully in the nega- 
tive. 

Lord Hood ~~W ill your Majesty 
enter the Abbey without your ladies ? 
Her Majesty declined 
Lord Hood then said, that her Ma- 
jesty had better retire to her carriage 
It was dear no provision had been 
made for her accommodation 
Her Majesty assented 
Some persons within the porch of 
the Abbey laughed, and uttered some 
expressions of disrespect. 

l:oi d Hood — We expected to have 
met at least with the conduct of gen- 
tlemen Such conduct is neither manly 
nor mannerly. * 

Her Majesty then retired, leaning 
on Lord Hood's arm, and followed by 
Lady Hood and Lady Hamilton. She 
was preceded by constables back to 
the platform, over which she returned 
— entered her carnage, and was driven 
off, amidst reiterated shouts of applause 
and disapprobation. 

Her Majesty was dressed m white, 
and had on her head a cap or bandeau, 
with a large plume of white ostrifth 
feathers, she appeared m full health, 
and returned the congratulations of 
the public by bowing to them m the 
most gracious mariner. 


The following account of the pro- 
cession, the ceremonial of the coiona- 
tion, and the banquet, was published 
in a supplement to the London Ga- 
zette: — 

Herald '%* College , Thursday^ July 
19, 1821. — His Majesty, having on 
Wednesday evemog repaired to the 
residence of the Speaker of the House 
of Commauv, whtie he remained during 
the night, w is thio day crowntd in the 


Abbey church of Samt Peter, West- 
minster, with the rites and ceremonies 
accustomed to be observed upon occa- 
sions of such great aTnd glorious Solem- 
nity 

The'Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and his Royal Highness the Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, were as- 
sembled at eight o'clock m the morn- 
ing m the House of Lords . Deputy 
Garter, the Gentlemen Usher of the 
Black Rod, the trambearers of the 
Princes of the Blood Royal, the at- 
uendants on the Lord High Steward, 
and on the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
High Constable, Earl Marshal, and 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household, 
and the Gentlemen Ushers of the 
White and Green Rods, m the space 
below the bar ; the Gentlemen of the 
Privy Chamber, the Attorney and So- 
licitor-General, SeijeantsatLaw* Mas- 
ters *n Chancery, the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, Recorder, andSheriffeof Lon- 
don, the King's Chaplains having dig- 
nities, and the six Clerks m Chancery, 
m the Painted Chamber, the Vice- 
Chamberlaiu, Treasurer, and Comp- 
troller of the Household, the Marquis 
of Londonderry, K G ; the Register 
of the Order of the Gaiter, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King** Bench, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Ba- 
ron, the rest of the Judges, and the 
Privy Councillors, not being Peers, 
and the Clerks of the Council in Or- 
dinary, in" the chamber formerly called 
the Prince's Chamber, or Robmg- 
Room, near the former House of Lords , 
the Knights Grand Crosses and the 
Knights Commanders of the Ordef of 
the Bath, and the Officers of the saul 
Order, in the chamber formerly the* 
House of Lords*; the trambearers of 
his Majesty, the Master and Groom 
of the Robes, in hie Majesty's Robing 
Chamber, near the south entrance into 
Westiftinstcr-HaU , tht *Lord^» and 
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Groom® of the Bed-chamber, the 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, the Equer- 
ries and Pages of Honour, and the 
Gentlemen Ushers and Aides-de-camp, 
m the i oom of the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees, adjoining the House oPLords , 
the Physicians, Surgeons, *nd Apo- 
thecaries, in the Witness- Room adjoin- 
ing the House of Lords , the Officers 
and Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, 
the Servants at Arms, the Officers 
and Yeomen of the Guard, m the 
House of Commons, and the lobbies 
thereof j the King’s Heralds, and Pur- 
suiyanU at Arms, in the lobby be- 
tween the House of Lords and \hc 
Painted Chamber , the sixteen Barons 
of the Cinque Ports, with the canopy, 
the Knight Marshal and his officers, 
his Majesty’s band, m Westminster 
Hall, at the lower end ; and all who 
were to precede the Knight Marshal 
in the procession, without the north 
door of the Hall 

Soon after eight o clock the peers 
were called over in the House of Lords 
by Deputy Gaiter, and procetdtd to 
the Hall, where the other persons ap- 
pointed to walk in the procession had 
been previously marshalled on the 
right and left by the officers of arms 

At about ten o’clock his Majesty, 
preceded by the great Officers of State, 


entered the Hall, and took hi^stuftln 
the chair of state ; which was aimottQ- 
ced by the firing of a gun* 

The Deputy Lord Great Chamber* 
lam, the Lord High Constable, and 
the Deputy Earl Marshal, asceodmg 
the steps, placed themselves at the 
outer side of the table $ the Lord High 
Steward, the rest of the great Officers, 
Deputy Garter, and Black Rod, ar->- 
ranged thenjsdves near the chair of 
state , the royal train-bearers on each 
side of the throne 

The Vice- Chamberlain of hib Ma- 
jesty’s household, in the absence of the 
Lord Chambc rlain, assisted by officers 
of the jewel-office, then brought the 
sword of state to the Lord High Con- 
stable, who delivered it to the Deputy 
Lord Great Chamberlain, by whom it 
was laid upon the table ; then Curtana, 
or the sword of mtrey, with the two 
8W ci ds of justice, being in like manner 
presented, were drawn from their scab- 
bards by the Deputy Lord Gicat 
Chamberlain, and laid on the table be- 
foie his Majesty , after which the gold 
spurs weie delivered, and also placed 
on the table Immediately after, a pro- 
cession advanced up the Hall from the 
lower end thereof, with the usual ic- 
meiencts, in the following order * — 


Serjeant of the vestry , m a scarlet mantle** 

Children of the King’s Chapel, m scarlet muntlts, lour abreast 
Children oi the choir of \V estnmister, in surplices, four abreast 
G tilth. men of the King’s Chapr 1, m scarlet mantles, four abreast 
Choir oi Westminster, m ^urphees, four abreast. * 

Sub- dean of the Chapel Hoy'll 

« Rouge Dragoon Pursuivant Slue Mantle Pursuivant 

York Dei aid Somerset Herald 

'Ihe two Provincial Kings of Arms. 

Tne Dean of Westminster, carrying St Fd ward’s Crown on a cushion of doth of gold, 
first Picbcmlary of Wt stimnstcr, carrying the Orb 
Second Prebendary, carrying the Sceptre with the Dove 
Third Prebendary, carrying the Sceptre with the Cross 
Fourth Prt bendary, carrying St Edward's Staff 
l litli Prebendary, tarrying the Chalice and Platiu.1 
Sixth Prebendary, tarrying the Bible 
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The Dean and Prebendaries, having 
arrived at the foot of the steps, and 
Deputy Garter preceding them, as- 
cended the steffo, and approaching near 
the table before the King, the Dean 
presented the cfpwn to the Lord High 
Constable, who delivered it to the De- 
puty Lord Great Chamberlain, and by 
him it was placed on the table before 
the King. The rest of the regalia 
were severally delivered by each pre- 
btndary,on his knee, to the Dean, by 
him to the Lord High Constable, by 
him to the Deputy Lord Great Cham- 
berlain by whom they were laid on the 
table . The regalia being thus deliver- 
ed, the Prebendaries and Dean returned 
to the middle of the Hall. His Ma- 
jesty then commanded Deputy Garter 
to summon the noblemen and # bishops 
who were to bear the regalia , and the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain de- 


left 

livered the same to the fords* by whom 
they were to be severally earned,* 

The Bishops of Oxford and- Lin- 
coln, who were to sifpport his Majes- 
ty for the Bishops of Durham and 
Bath arfd Wells, were then summoned 
by Deputy Garter, spid, ascending the 
steps, placed themselves on each side 
of the King 

The second gun was. then fired ; and 
the procession, flanked by the Earl 
Marshall gold staff officeis, moved 
forward upon blue cloth spread from 
ihe throne in Westminster Hall, to the 
great steps m the Abbey Church ; the 
anthem, “ O Lord, grant the King a 
long hie,” &c. being sung hi parts, m 
succession with his Majesty's band 
playing, the sounding of trumpets, and 
the beating of drums, until the arrival 
in the Abbey 


ORDER OF THE PROCESSION 

The King'* Herb-Woman, with her six Maids, two and two, strewing the way 

with Herbs 

Messenger of the College of Arms, m a scarlet cloak, with the arms of the College 
embroidued on tbt left shoulder 
The Dean's Kcodle of Westminster, with his staff 
• The High Constable of Westminster, m a scarlet cloak, with his staff 
Two Household 1 lies, with banners of velvet fringtd with gold, and five Household 
Drummers in royal liveries, drum-covers ot ciimson velvet, laeed and^ fringed 
with gold * 

i lie Drum-Major, m a neh livery, and a crimson scarf fringed with gold 
Eight Trumpeters in rich livcnes — tnnr silver trumpets with banners of crimson 
daimsh embroidcied md fringed with gold 
Kettle-Drums, drura-covtis ot eiruson damask, embroidered and fringed with gold 
* J ( ight Trumpeters in liveries, as he tore 
Snje mt-Trumpt ter with his Mace. 

The Knight 3VT trshal, attended by his tour Officers 
The six Clerks in Chancery 
King's Chaplains having dignities 
The Sheriffs of London 

Aldermen of London who have not passed the Chair 
Rt corder of London % 

Aldermen of London who have passed the Chair 
Masters in Chancery 
The King's Serjeants at* Law 
The King's Ancient Scricant * # 

Tin King s ^ohutor-Geneial The King s Attorney -Gtmeral * 
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Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber 

Serjeant of the Vestry of the Chapel Royal, Seij can t- Porter. 

Children of the Choir of Westminster, in surplices 
Children of the Chapel Royal, m surplices, with scarlet mantles over them 
Choir ol Westminster, in surplices 
Gentlemen of tly* Chapel Ro^al, m scarlet mantles. 

Sub-Dean of the Chapel lioyal, m a scarlet gown 
Prebendaries of Westminster, m surplices and rich copes, three abieast 
The Dean of Westminster, in a surplice and rich cope 
Pursuivants of Scotland and Ii eland, in their tabards, viz 
Athlone 

Bute Unicorn. 

His Majesty’s Band, m full state habits 

Officers attendant on the Ifmghts Commanders of the Order of the Bath, in tlieir 
mantles, chains, and badges viz 
Sccrttaiy Officer of Arms 

Knights Commanders of the Order of the Bath, four abreast, in the habit of then 
Order — tliar hats and feathers m their h mds 
Officers of the Older of the Bath, m tlieir mantles, chains, and badges, viz 
The Messenger of the Older 

The Gentleman Usher of the Scarlet Rod The Secretary 

The Register The Genealogist Deputy Bath King of Anns 

Knights Grind C losses of the Most Honourable Military Order ot tin Ruth, foui 
abreast, m the full habit of tlitir Order — their hats and feathers in tlieir hinds — 
those being Members ot Ins Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council, nearing u 
blue scarf, fringed with gold, around the right arm 

Rouge Dragon Pursuivant of Aims, m his tabard 
Barons of the Exchequer 
Justices of the Court of Common Pitas 
Justices of the Court of King s Bench 
Lord Chief Bai on of the Exchequer 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Picas 
The Vice-Chancellor of England 
The Master of the Rolls 

The Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Kmg’8 Bench 
The Clejks of the Council in Culinary 
Pnvy Councillors, not Peers, four abreast 

The Register of the Order of the Gaiter, in his mantle, chain, and badge, and 
tarrying the Registci of the Order 
The Marquis of Londonderry 

Knight Companion of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, m the full habit, and 
wearing the Collar ol the Order, his cap and feathers m his hand ^ 

His Majesty’s Vice- Chamberlain 

James Marquis Giaham, (eldest son of the Duke of Montrose,) at&nded by an offi- 
^ cer of the Jewel House, in a scarlet mantle, with a crown embroidered on his left 
shoulder, beating a eushion, on which were placed the Ruby Ring and the Sword 
to be girt about the King 

Comptroller of Ills Majesty’s Household, Treasurer of His Majesty’s Household, 
Lord George Thomas Bqresford Lord Charles C Bentinck, bearing the 

* crimson bag with the Medals 

Blucmantle Pursuivant of Arms, m Jus tabard 
The Standard 01 Hanover, 

Borne by John Earl of Mayo, G. C II in lus robes of estate of crimson velvet, at- 
v tended by a page bearing his coronet > 

t ( Cork Herald* in his tahaid and collar of 

lslnv Herald, m Ins tabird and collar of SS 
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Barons, in their robes Of estate of entnson velvet, their coronets in their hands, four 

abreast 

Falcon Herald Extraordinary, m his tabard an(} collar of SS 
Tin* Si and Ann or Im land, The S tan uard or Scotland, 

Borne by William Carr, Lord Beresford, Borne by' James Earl ot Lauderdale, 
GOB m his robes of estate ot crimson K. T m his robes of estate of crimson 
velvet, attended by a page bearing his velvet, attended by a page bearing las 
coronet coronet 

The Bishops of Ireland and England, m their rochets, with their caps m their hands, 

four abreast 

Brunswick Herald, m his tabard aiul Blanc Coursicr Herald, in his tabard 
, collar of SS and collar of SS 

Visco\mts, m tlieir robes of estate of crimson velvet, their coronets m their hands, 

four ab least 

Yoik Herald, m his tabard and Windsor Herald, in his tabard and 

collar of SS # collar of SS 

The Standard oi England, 

Borne by Rowland Lord Hill, G, 0 B m his robes of estate of crimson vehet, attend- 
ed by a pqge be iring his coronet 

Earls, in tlieiv robes of estate ot crimson velvet, their coronets m their hands, four 

# abi east 

Somerset Herald, m his tabard and collar of SS 
Richmond Herald, in his tabard and collar of SS 
Thl Union Si \m>ard, 

Borne by William Earl JIarcomt, G C B in his robes of estate of crimson velvet, 
attended by a page be mug lus coronet 

Marquises, m their robes ot estate ot crimson velvet, their coronets m tlieir hands, 

four abreast 

The Lord Steward ot His Majesty s Household 
George Fames Marquis ot Cholmondcley, 

In his robes of estate of crimson vehet, his coronet m his hand 
Lancaster Herald, in his tabard and collar of SS 
The Rotal Standard, 

Borpe by Charles Earl of Hainngton, G C H m Ins robes of estate of crimson 
velvet, attended by a page, bearing his coronet 
King of Arms of the Ionian Gloucester King of Artns,m Hanover Tung of Anns, 

Order of St Michael and St his tabard and collar, crown in his tabard rfhd collar, 

Gtorgc, m his tabard and m lus hand* crown m his hand 

collar, ciovvn in his hand 

Dukes, in tlieir robes of estate of crimson velvet, tlieir coronets m their hands, four 

abreast 

Ulster King of Anns, m Clarcncieux King of Arms, Norroy King of Arras, by 

his tabard ana collar, by Norroy, m lus tabard Chester Herald, in his ta- 

and crown in his hand and collar, and crown m bard and collar, and crown 

lus hand in his hand 

The Lord Privy Seal, John Earl of The Lord President of fhe Council, 

Westmoreland, K G m Ins lobes of Dudley Earl of Ilorrowby, in *his 

estate ot crimson velvet, and coronet robes of estate of crimson velvet, and . 

m his hand coronet m his hand * 

The Loiil Archbishop of York, m his rochet, and caty m his hand 
The Lord High Chancellor, John Earl of Eldon, mlus robes of estate of crimson velvet, 
with lus coronet m his hand, bearing the seals, and attended by his Purse-bearer, 
The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, m lus rochet, and cap in hia hand 
Two Serjeants at Arras, witlf tlieir maces • # • 
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St Edward's Staff, tyome by The Gold Spurs, borne by The Sceptre with the Cross, 
James Marquis ot SaRs- Gcoi ge Gough Lord Cal- borne by Richard Marquis 
bury, K G in his robes of thorn vn bis robes of estate Wellesley, K G in his robes 
estate of crimson velvet, ot cninson velvt t,and eoro- ot estate of crimson velvet, 
and t oronet in his Jiand net in his liaml *md coronet m his hand 

The third Sword, boi lit by Curtail*, borne by Ilenry The second Sword, borne by 
George Earl ot Gdllowa), Pelham Duke ot Newcastle, Hugh Duke of Northern- 
K T m his robes of estate K G in his robes ot estate beiland, K G m his robes 
of crimson velvet, and co- of enm-on velvet, and co- of estate of crimson velvet, 
ronet m his hand ronct m his hand and coronet m his hand 

Two Serjeants at Arnib, with their mates 
Usher of the Green Hod Usher of tile White Rod 

The Lord May or of Lyon King ot Ann 1 / Deputy to Garter Gtntleman Usher of 
London, the Right of Scotland, March- Print ipil King ot the Blick Hod, Su 
Hon John Thomas mont Herald, m tyis Aims, Sir G Niy- Thomas Tyi whitt, 
Thorp, m his robe, tibnd, cairymg his hi Kt C „ ' ueieux Kt bearing Ins rod 
collai and jewel, cioun tnd sceptre, KmgofAiii m his 
bearing the city acting foi Thomas tab ml and colhr, 
sceptre or ih ace Rohe it Tail ol Kin- canying his u* wn 

noull and sttptri 

The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain ot EngLnd, lYtti Robert Lord Gvvydyr, in 
his robes ol estate of crimson velvet, carrying his coronet ami Ins white start 
His Ron ai riTriiN* ss Tin Pkinc i Llopoid, 

In the full habit of the Older ot tin Gaitci, curymg m Ins right h ind his baton as 
Field Marshal, and in Ins 1, it hand Ins cap tnd leathers, his train borne by Lieut - 
Col Sir Robert Gardiner, K C B 

Ills Ron al IIk »\rss i ii i Du k i oi Gloi ersi i »i. 

In his robes of estate of crimson vdvet, (airvmg his coronet , Ins train borne by Sir 
Archibald Mutiny, Bart 

His Ron \r Hie iivlss i lie Dmi oi Cambrjih i, 

In his robes of (state of trimbon vclv< t, cinying his coronet , and Ins tram borne by 

Vice- A dm n al Fraser 

His Ron \l IIic.htsiss nu Dlki oi Stssrx, 

In his robes of estate of crimson velvet, cdiiyuig his coronet in his hand , his tram 
borne by Mnjoi Genera] Ogg 

* His Ron vr IIiohniss i in Dr kl or Ciaiijnci, 

In bis robes of estate of cinnsou velvet, canying m his light hand his baton, and m 
his left Ins coronet , Ins tram borne by Captain Pec hell, R N 
IIts Ronai IIktMNzss i nr Duke oi Yoi.iv, 

In his robes of estate ot crimson velvet, eairynig in his right hand his baton as h ldd 
Mar shiil, and his coronet m 1 il-» left hand, and his tiain borne by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry Frederick Cooke 

The High Constable ot Ireland, Henry The High Constable of Scotland, G*oige 
MaTquis of Ldnsdown, in his robes of Lord Gordon, G C JJ common]) tailed 
estate of crimson velvet, his coronet in Maiquisot Huntly, (acting as Deputy to 
h& hand, with his staff William Guirgc Earl ot b iroll, a mhior,) 

m Ins robes ot estate of crimson velvet, 

’ his < oroncl in his hand, with lus staff 

Two Sergeants at Arms, with their maces. 

The Earl Marshal of Fng- The Sword of State borne The Lord High Constable 
land represented by Ken- by Charles Duke of Dorset, of England, Arthur Duke 

ntth Alexander Lord How- in his robes of estate of of Wellington, K G ill his 

ard M Effingham, GOB cruhbon velvet, attended by robes of (state of crimson 
inffas robes of estate of a Page carrying his coro- velvet, carrying Ins coronet 
crimson velvet, his coronet net and staff, attended by a 

in his hand, carrying his Page carrying his baton of 

staff, attended by a Page Field Marshal 
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Two Serjeants at Arms, with their maces. 

The Sceptre with the St Edward's Crown, The Orb, earned by 
earned by the Lonl 
H igh Ste wa rd, H en yr 
William, Marquis of 
Anglesey, K G mhis 
robes of estate of 
crimson velvet 
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Dove, carried byJokn 
Henry Duke ot Rut- 
land, ^ G in lus 
robes of estate ot 
crimson velvet, with 
his coronet in his left 
hand 

The Palma, borne 
by the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester 


Wuv. Spencer, Duke 
of Devonshire, m his 
robes of estate of 
crimson v\lvet, with 
his coronet m his left 
hand 


> 

O 
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The Bible, borne 
bv the Lord Bishop 
ot Ely 


The Chalice, borne 
bv the Lord Bishop 
of Chester 
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Supporta , * 

The Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln, for the 
Lord Bishop ot 
B.ith and Wtlls 


tiie kIng, 

In Ins Poyd Kohl's, wearing 
a Caj> ot Estate adorned with 
jewels under a canopy ot 
cloth of gold, suppoi ted by 
sixteen Batons of the Cinque 
Pof*s , lus Majesty s tiain 
home by eight eldest bon^» of 
Peers, viz 


Supporter, 

Tin Lord Bishop 
of Oxford, for the 
I .oi d Bishop ot 
Durham 
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The Earl of Surrey 
The \ iscount Ctanbourne 
The Karl of Uxbridge 
The Farl of ltaw don 


03 
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George Earl of (hurtown, 
m Ins robes of estate of 
crimson velvet, his coronet 
m lus hand 


The Marquis of Douro 
The I arl ot Bri cknock 
The J arl of Roeksavagc 
\ lsmunt Ingt*»tne, son 
of tin T ord Lieutenant 

ot In 1 uul _ 

Assistul by r .ord hraneis Conjngham, Master of the Rohes, 1 o 

mil followed by the Groom of tbi Robes to his Majesty *** 

Standard Bearer of the Band ot Gentle- Lieutenant of the Band of Gentle- 
men P< nsioncrs min Pensioners 

Captain of tin Y cotm n of Silver Stick, achug for Captain ot the Band of Gen- 
thc Guards, George Earl ot Charles Earl of Harrmg- tlcrnm Pensioners, Times 
Macelcsfn Id, m Ins lobes ton, the Gold Stick of the 
of estatt ot crimson vi lvet. Life Guiiuls in waiting, 
his ( oronit m lus hand who bore the Royal Stand- 
ard 

Lords of his Majesty’s Bul-chamber 
Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse 
The Right Honourable Sir Beniamin Bloomfield G C H bearing the Privy Purse. 

Tin Assistant Faltontr • 

Grooms of his Majesty's Bed Chamber 
Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber 
Equerries of Ins Majesty 
Physicians to Ins Majesty 
Serje^nt-Sui geons to hisMijesty 
Gentlemen Ushers Daily Waiters % 

Grooms of the Privy Chamber 
Pages of Honour to his Majesty 
Extra Pages of Honour to Ins Majesty . 

Aules-de-Camp of his Majtsty 
Extra Aides-de-Camp of his Majesty. 

Gentlemen Usheis Quarterly Waiters. 

10 
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Apothecary to hri'Mafesty Surgeon to hi& M^e*ty -» * * 

Private Solicitors to his Majesty 

Ensign of the Yeomen of the Guard Lieutenant ot the Yeomen of the Guard* 
His Majesty's Pages, m full state liveries 
Ills Majesty t Footman, m full state liveries. 

Exons of tlia Y eopien of the V eouien of the Guard Exons of the Yeomen of the 
Guard. Guard 

Unhinge? of the Rand of Gentlemen Pensioners 
Clerk of the Cheque of the Yeomen of Clerk of the Cheque of the Band of 

the Guard - Gentlemen Pensioners 

Yeomen of the Guard, who closed the Procession. 

N B The Knights ot the several Oiders woie their respective Collar* 


On the arrival of the procession at 
the Abbey, the Herb-woman with her 
maids, and the serjeant-porter, remain- 
ed at the entrance within the great 
west door, the drums and trumpets 
filed off to their gallei y over the en- 
trance to the choir The choristers of 
the Chapel Royal and of Westminster 
proceeded with his Majesty's band to 
the organ gallei y ; and, on his Majes- 
ty entering the Abbey, the choirs com- 
menced singing the Hallelujah chorus 
in Handel's oratorio of the Messiah, 
after which a scene from the oratorio 
of Saul, followed by the anthem . “ I 
was glad when they said unto me, we 
will go into the House of the Lord,” 
&c &c Immediately after the con- 
clusion of the Hallelujah chorus, and 
before the remainder of the music, the 
King's scholarsof Westminster SLhool, 
from the platform gallery over the en- 
trance into the choir, with their mas- 
ters, greeted his Majesty with repeated 
shouts of 41 Vivax Gi ononis Rex 1” 

The Prebendaries and Dean of West- 
minister filed off to the left, about tile 
middle of the nave, and theie awaited 
the King'fe coming mtd the church ; 
when they fell into the procession next 
before the Kings of Afrns who prece- 
ded tfie great officers. 

As the procession entered the choir, 
the several persons composing it were 
conducted to their seats by the officers 
of arms, the Prebendaries of Westmin- 
ster proceeding to their places neat the 
altar. 


The Princes .qf the Blood Royal 
weie conducted to their seats as peers, 
and the Prince Leopold to his seat m 
the royal box. 

The Barons of the Cinque Ports who 
bore the canopy, and tl e Gentlemen 
Pensioners, remained at the entrance 
of the choir, where the standards were 
received from the noblemen who bore 
them by the officers of arms, and by 
them delivered to pages 

The King, ascending the theatre, 
passed on the south side of the throne 
to his chair of state on the east side 
thereof, apposite to the altar ; and 
after his private devotion, (kneeling 
down upon the fald-stool,) took his 
seat, the two Bishops, his supporters, 
standing on ea Ji side ; the noblemen 
bearing the four svyords on hib nght 
hand, the Deputy Lord Great Cham- 
berlain and the Lord High Constable 
on his left , the great officers of state, 
the Lord Howard of Effingham, act- 
ing as Earl Marshal, the Dean of 
Westminster, the noblemen bearing the 
regalia, train-bearers, Deputy Gaiter, 
Lyon King of Arms, the Lord Mayor 
of London &tod Black Rod, standing 
about the King's Chair. 

Upon the conclusion of the anthem, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, toge- 
ther W}tH*ihe Loid Chancellor, the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain; the 
Lord High Constable, and Lord How- 
ard of Effingham, acting as Earl Mar- 
shal, preceded by Deputy Garter, went 
to the east side of the theatre, where 
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the Archbishop made the recognition, 
and repeated the same at the south* 
west* and north aides of the theatre $ 
during which his Majesty was stand- 
ing, and turned towards the people on 
the side on which the recognition was 
made , the people replying with loud 
and repeated acclamations of “ God 
save King George the Fourth !” and 
at the last recognition the trumpets 
sounded and the drums beat 

Hi^ Majesty then took his seat, and 
the Bible, the chalice, and patina, were 
earned to and placed updfc the altar by 
the Bishops who had borne them in the 
procession. 

The King then passed to the altar , 
where his Majesty, kneeling, made his 
first offering of a pall or altar-cloth of 
gold, and afterwards his second offer- 
ing of an ingot of gold. The King 
was then 'conducted to the chair of 
state on the south 6ide of the area, 
and the regalia* except the swords* 
were laid on the altar. 

The litany was then read by the 
Bishops of London and Bangor, vested 
111 copes. Next was read the beginning 
of the communion-service by the Arch- 
bisliop of Canterbury , and after it a 
sermon was delivered by the Archbi- 
shop of York ; which being conclu- 
ded, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
advancing to the King, administered 
the Coronation Oath* his Majesty ha- 
ving, on Thursday* the 27th day of 
April, 1820, m the presence of the 
two Houses of Parliament, made and 
subscribed the declaration. The King 
then arose from his chair of state, and 
proceeded uncovered to the altar, where, 
kneeing upon the cushion laid on the 
steps, and placing his hand on the 
Holy Gospels, his Majesty took the 
oath, and added thereto his royal sign 
msnft&l The Kmg returned to ms 
chair* and the hymn, u Come, Holy 
Ghost* our Souls inspire," & c. was 
sung , after which the Archbishop read 

VOJL XIV PAHT II 


the prayer preparatory to the anoint- 
ing. At the conclusion of this prayer 
the choirB sung the’ ant hem, ** Zadok 
the Pne$t*” See. during which the 
King Vas disrobed of his crimson 
robes ; and his Majesty taking off his 
cap of state, the robes and cap were 
earned into St £dward*s Chapel. 
King Edward’s chair, covered with 
clotn of gold, having been placed m 
front of the altar, his Majesty took his 
seat therein to be anointed ; when the 
following four Knights of the Garter, 
viz. the Duke of Beaufort, the Mar- 
quis Camden, the Earl of Winchelsea, 
and the Marquis of Londonderry, be- 
ing summoned by Deputy Garter, 
held over the King’s head a rich pall 
of cloth of gold ; and the Dean of 
Westminster, holding the ampulla con- 
taining the consecrated oil, atad pour- 
ing some into the anointing spoon, the 
Archbishop anointed his Majesty 
therewith 

The King then kneeling, the Arch- 
bishop pronounced the benediction. 

His Majesty was next arrayed with 
the supertumca of cloth of gold, and a 
girdle of the same for the sWord, when 
tne spurs were taken from the altar, 
and nis Majesty's heels having been 
touched therewith, they were again 
laid upon the altar. * 

His Majesty, standing up, was girt 
with the 6Word, which hxs Majesty af- 
terwards offered at the altar, m the 
scabbard, and retiring to his chair, the 
sword was redeemed. 

His Majesty rising, was invested 
with the imperial mantle, or dal mafic 
robe, of cloth of gold, ancl with the 
armil. 

The King then sat down, and re- 
ceived from the Archbishop the orb* * 
which his Majesty afterwards returned 
to the Dean, who laid it upon the al- 
tar. 

The^ruby ring was placed bv the 
Archbishop on the fourth finger of 
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the King's right hand, and the Dean 
brought from the altar the two scep- 
tres with the cross au<J dove, and de- 
livered them to the Aichbishop. 

Bernard Edward Duke of Norfolk, 
as Lord of the Manor of Woiksop, 
then presented his Majesty with a pair 
of gloves, richly embroidered with the 
arms of Hawaid, which his Majesty 
put on ; and the Archbishop deliver- 
ed tht sceptre with the cross into his 
Majesty’s light hand, and tht sceptic 
with the dove into his left hand , the 
Lord of the Manor of Worksop sup- 
porting his Majesty^ light arm, and 
bolding the sceptre, as occasion re- 
quired. 

The Archbishop standing before 
the altar, and having taken St Ed- 
ward's crown into his hands, conse- 
crated and blessed it, and, as&isted by 
the other Bi3hops his Grace came 
from the altar, the Dean of Westmin- 
ster carrying the ciown, which the 
Archbishop received and placed on his 
Majesty’s head , while the people, with 
loud and repeated shouts, cried, “ God 
i he King the trumpets sound- 
ing, the drums beating, and the Tower 
and Park gui s firing by signal The 
Peers then put on their coronets, the 
Bishops their caps, and the Kings of 
Arms t^eir crowns The acclamations 
ceding, the Archbishop pionounced 
the exhortation, and the choirs sang 
the anthem, “ The King shall rejoice 
in thy strength,” &c 

The Archbishop then presented the 
Bible to the King, and his Majesty 
having returned the same to the Arch* 
bishop, it c was replaced on the altar. 

.The Archbishop having pronoun- 
ced the benediction, the King kissed 
the Archbishops and Bishops who 
knelt before him. The u Te Deum" 
was then sung, during which the King 
removed to his chaif, op the east side 
of the throne , and, at the conclusion, 
tap Majesty* was then enthroned by 
the Bishops and Peers, and the Arch- 


bishop pronounced the exhortation ; 
whereupon the Archbishop advanced 
to the steps of the throne* and, as- 
cending, knelt before the King, and, 
for himself and the other Lords Spi- 
ritual, pronounced the words oF ho- 
mage, the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishops kneeling around him, and, 
for themselves, repeating aftei him 
The Archbishop then kisbed his Ma- 
jesty's lefr cheek, as did the Archb - 
shop of York, and the rest of the Bi- 
shops, and ictiicd 

Then hta Royal Highness the JDuke 
of York advanced to the steps pf the 
t hi one, and, ascending, took oft his 
coronet, and kneeling before the King, 
for himself and the othei; Dukes of the 
Blood lJ.oyal, who se\erally took oft 
their coronets and knell with him and 
about him, pronounced the words of 
homage, the rest of the Royal Dukes, 
for themselves, repeating after him. 
Then his^oyal Highness touched the 
crown upon his Majesty's head, and 
having kissed his Majesty's left cheek, 
as did the rest of the Dukes of the 
Blood Royal, letired 

Then the Duke of Norfolk advan- 
ced in like manner to the throne, and 
being followed by the rest of the 
Dukes, took off his coionet, knelt be- 
fore the King, and, for himself and the 
other Dukes, who also took oft their 
coronets and knelt with him and 
about him, pronounced the words of 
homage, the rest of the same degree, 
for themselves, repeating after hup ; 
after which his Grace touched the 
crown upon lus Majesty's head, and 
kissed his Majesty's left cheek, as did 
the rest of the Dukes after hirq, and 
letired. 

The Marquis of Winchester advan- 
ced with the rest of tht Marquises 
r l he Lari of Denbigh with die rest of 
the Eads, the Lord Viscount Here- 
ford with the rest of the Viscounts; 
ancP^he Lord Audley with the rest 
of the Barons , and each degree eeve- 
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rally and respectively did their ho- 
mage in like manner, and retired 
During this part of the solemnity, 
the sceptre with the cross was held on 
the King's right hand by the Duke of 
Norfolk, as lord of the manor of Work- 
sop, and the sceptre with the dove by 
the Duke of Rutland ; the treasurer 
of his Majt sty's household thi owing 
about the medals of the coronation, 
as his ^Idjesty s princely largesse or 
donative 

The Peers vilio bore tbe regalia, on 
advancing to do their homage, seve- 
rally delivered the same to the Deputy 
Lord Great Chamberlain, by whom 
they Vue it tm ned after the homage 
had been ptrfoimtd 

Alter the homage, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who read the Epistle, and 
the Bishop of St David's, who read 
the Gospel, received from the altar, 
by the hands of the Archbishop, the 
patina and chalice, which they ear- 
ned into St Edward's Chapel, and 
brought fiom thence the bread upon 
the patina, and the wine in the chalice 
Elia Majesty then descended from the 
throne, and went to the altar, where, 
having taktn ofF his ciown, his Ma- 
jesty received the Bacrament, the 
Archbishop administering the bread, 
'"and the Dean of Westminster the cup 
'I lie choir then sang the last anthem, 
*• Blessed be thou. Lord God of l c - 
rjtl,” See ; and, at the conclusion, the 
ti limpets sounded, the drums beat, 
and, amid6t the acclamations of the as- 
sembly, the King put on his crown , 
and, taking the two jsceptres in his 
hands, again ascended the throne, and 
sat there supported and attended as 
before, until the conclusion of the 
post-communion nervice and blessing 
The choirs then sang the national air 
of u God save the King/* 

His Majesty, attended as before, 
having descended into the area, pass- 
ed through the door on the south side 
of the altar mtcbSt Edward's Chapd , 


and the noblemen who had carried the 
regalia received them from the Dean 
of Westminster; as they passed by the 
altar 

The* King, -being come into the 
Chapel, and standing before th^ altar, 
delivered the sceptres to the Archbi- 
shop, who laid them upon the altar. 
The rest of the regalia were then de- 
livered to the Dean, and by him laid 
on the altar 

Then the King was disrobed of his 
dalmatic robe of state, and arrayed m 
his royal robe of purple velvet, the 
Archbishop delivering the sceptre with 
the cross into his right hand, and the 
orb into his left. The Dean then de- 
livered the sceptre with the dove to 
the Duke of Rutland, who had before 
carried it, and who was to bear it m 
the returning procession. 

As soon as, the King entered St Ed- 
ward's Chapel, the officers of arms 
called over and arranged the proces- 
sion for the return to Westminster 
Hall , and at the moment when his 
Majesty came out of the chapel, the 
procession moved foiward to West- 
minster Hall, in the same order as it 
came from thence, except that the 
Dean and Prebendaries of Westmin- 
ster did not return ; and the noblemen 
who, m the former procession, had 
borne the gold spurs, and St Edward's 
staff, left m St Edward’s Chapel, and 
the orb, and the sceptre with the cross, 
now borne by his Majesty, walked in 
their due places, according to their de- 
grees in the Peerage. 

As the procession entered the Hall, 
the fifes, drums, and trumpets, pro- 
ceeded to their gallery, and the seve- 
ral other peisons composing it were 
directed to thei* respective places by 
the officers of arms , the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports with the canopy remain- 
ing at the bottom of the steps. 

His Jdajesty, having aafendet} the 
elevated platform, retired into his 
chamber near the atate. 
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The company at the tables then 
sat dowDj'aiuithe Barons of the Cinqim 
Ports earned away the; canopy a® their 
fee* , 

w 

The Banquet. 

Dinner being ready, hia Majesty, 
wearing his crown, and carrying the 
sceptre with the cross, and the orb, and 
attended and supported, and his tram 
borne as before, came out of his chain* 
ber, preceded by the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain, and the four swords 
being carried before him, took his seat 
Jr the chair of state. 

The first course was then brought 
up with the usual ceremony, attended 
by the three following Great Officers 
of State, mounted on horses nchly 
caparisoned, viz. the Marquis of An- 
glesey, as Lord High Steward, be- 
tween the Duke of Wellington, as 
Lord High Constable, and Lord How- 
ard of Effingham, as Earl Marshal. 
The dinner was placed on the table by 
his Majesty's two clerks of the kit- 
chen. 

The Deputy Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, with his Majesty’s cup-bearer, 
Montagu Earl of Abingdon, and his 
assistant, James Walter Earl of Ve- 
rulam, being preceded by Black Rod, 
then received frqm the officer of the 
jewel house the gilt bason and ewer 
for his Majesty to wash, attended by 
Peter Soame John Everard Buck worth 
Herne Soame, Esq. the lord of the 
manor of Heydop, with a towel. The 
King rising, and delivering has sceptre 
to the Duke of Norfolk, and the orb 
to the Bishop standing on his left 
hand, the Cup-bearer poured out the 
watm on his MajestVa hands, die Lord 
of the Manor of Hreydoh holding the 
towel. ^ - i 

The Dean of the Chapel Royal then 
said graces and In® Majesty having 
taken h^^at, s tha JB^hops, m 
porters,, retired ^0 tMr dinner 


On the King’s right hand stood the 
Duke of Norfolk, as Lord of the Ma- 
nor of Worksop, holding the sceptre ; 
next to him, on the same side, the 
Lords bearing the four swords. On 
his Msgesty’s left hand the Duke of 
Devonshire, with the orb $ and next 
to him the Deputy Lord Great Cham- 
berlain $ and next to him the D*ike of 
Rutland, bearing the sceptre with the 
dove. 

At the end of the table, on the 
King’s right hand, were seated their 
Royal Highnesses the Dukes of York, 
Sussex, and Gloucester; and on hia 
Majesty’s left hand, the Dukea of 
Clarence and Cambridge, and Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, each at- 
tended by- a Peer 

The duties of hiB Majesty’s carver 
were performed by Basil Percy, Eail 
of Denbigh , those of the assistant- 
carver by Thomas Earl of Chichester , 
those of sewer by Richard Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe ; and those of as- 
sistant-sewer by Charles Earl Whit- 
worth. 

Then the Deputy, appointed by his 
Grace the Archbishop at Canterbury, 
as Lord of the manor of>Bardo)f» 
otherwise Addington, presented 't^e 
mess of diUegrout, prepared by the 
King’s master cook , m 

, W illiain Wilshere, Esq* Lord oEthe 
Manor of Great Wymondley, in Hert- 
fordshire, assisted by the King’s cup- 
bearer and his assistant, having recei- 
ved from the officer of the Jewel House 
a Ailver gilt cup, containing wine, pre- 
sented the sam£ to the King ; and has 

ed the cup tofum for his fee 

George WUham Duke of Argyll, as 
Herjtable Maater of the Household of 
>Scotl4nd, then presented a gold cup of 
wine ; and bis Majesty having (drank 
thereof, returned the cup torn Grace 
for his fee. - * *** * 

Before the second course, Henry Dy- 
moke, Esq. appointed to officiate as 
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King's champion, for his father, theRev. 
Henry Dymoke, an Lord of the Manor 
of Scrivclflby, in Lincolnshire, entered 
the Hall on horseback, m a complete 
suit of bright armour, his helmet adorn- 
ed with a plume * of feathers, with his 

S untlet in his hand, between the Lord 
igh Constable and the Lord How- 
ard of Effingham, acting as Earl Mar- 
shal, also on horseback, preceded by 
two tri^mpeters with the Champion’s 
arms on their banners ; the Serjeant 
Trumpeter and two Serjeants at Arms 
with .their maces; the Champion’s 
two Esquires, m half armour, one on 
the right hand, bearing the Champi- 
on^ lance, the other on the left hand, 
with the Champion's target, the arms 
of Dymoke depicted thereqn 5 and 
Lancaster Herald, with a paper in his 
hand containing the challenge; four 
pages nchly apparelled following. 

At the Champion's entrance into the 
Hall, the trumpets sounded thrice, and 
the passage to the King's table being 
cleared by the Knight Marshal, Lan- 
caster Herald, with a loud voice, pro- 
claimed the challenge* Whereupon 
the Champion threw down his gaunt- 
let ; which, having lain a short time 
fipDn the ground, Lancaster Herald 
took up, and delivered again to the 
""Champion. 

Thdy then advanced to the middle 
of the Hah, where the ceremony was 
again performed in the same manner j 
and lastly, to the steps of the throne, 
where Lancaster Herald, (and those 
who preceded him,) ascending to the 
middle of the steps, proclaimed the 
challenge in like manner $ the Cham- 
pion, Jiaving thrown down hi* gaunt* 
let, and received it again from Lan- 
caster Herald, made a Tow obewaace to 
the King ; whereupon the ctf p-*betrer 
presented to the King a gold cujNmd 
cover» ifled with wine, add his Ma* 
jesty, having drunk to the Champion, 
sent to him by the cup-bearer the said 
cup, which the Champion (having pot 


on his gauntlet) received, in d haifing 
made a low obeisance to the King, 
drank of the wane 5 after which,’ ta- 
king another low obeisance to his Ma- 
jesty, ahd being accompanied as be- 
fore, he departed* out of the Hall, ta- 
king with him the said cup and cover 
at his fee. 

Immediately after, Deputy Garter, 
attended by the rest of the Officers of 
Arms, proclaimed his Majesty’s styles 
m Latin, French, and English, three 
Several times, first upon the uppermost 
step of the elevated platform, next in 
tho middle of the Hall, and lastly at 
the bottom of the Hall, the Officers of 
Arms crying « Largesse” m the usu- 
al manner. 

The second course was then served 
tip with the same ceremony as the first. 

The Peers then rose and drank 
« Good health and a long and happy 
*reign to his Majesty!" which was re- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic ac- 
clamations ; after which, by his Ma- 
jesty's command, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, standing 00 the King’s right 
hand, said, “ The King thanks his 
Peers for drinking his health ; he does 
them the honour to drink their health. 

Then the choirs of t£e Chapel Royal 
and Westminster proceeded *up the 
Hall, and at the foot of the steps of 
the elevated platform, sang the natur- 
al air of « God save the King/* 
At the conclusion of the dinner the 
choirs sung, ct Non nobis, domino.** ' 

Thai the deputy to Thomas Ridej, 
Esq. Lord of the Manor of Nether 
Bdsingtoi presented his Majesty with 
three made cups. 

The office o f Chief Butler of Eng- 
land was executed by the Duke d€ 
Norfolk, as Edrl of Arundel, end Lord 
of the Manor of KetminghaU ; and the 
office of Chief Butlh of Iceland, by 
James Ifari of Ormonde $gd Ossqry. 

Dinner bringcencUde#* the Lord 
Mayor and twelve principal citizens of 
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London, as assistants to the Chief 
Butler of England, accompanied by 
the King’s cup-bearer and assistant, 
presented to his Majesty wine m a gold 
cup , and the King having drunk 
thereof, returned ..the gold cup to the 
Lord Mayor as his fee 

Herbert Parsons, Esq. Mayor of 
Oxford, with eight bur gt sees of that 
city, as assistants to the Lord Mayor, 
and citizens of London, (assistant to 
the Duke of Norfolk m the office of 
Chief Butler of England,) was con* 
ducted to his Majesty, preceded by the 
King's cup-bearer^ and having pre- 
sented to the King a bowl of wine, re- 
ceived the three maple cups for his fee 

John Campbell, Esq. Lord of the 
Manor of Lyston, then brought up a 
charger of wafers to his Majesty's ta- 
ble 

John Duke of Atholl, as Lord of 
the Isle of Man, presented his Majesty < 
with two falcons, winch were deliver- 
ed to John Arthur Douglas Bloom- 
field, Esq appointed bynis Majesty 
assistant falconer to icceive the same 

James Duke of Montrose, as Mas- 
ter of the Horse to the King, per- 
formed the office of Serjeant of the 
Silver Scullery. 

Brownlow Marquis of Exeter, as 
Lord of the Barony of Bedford, per- 
formed the office of Almoner ; and the 
office of Chief Larderer was perform* 
cd by the deputy of Henry Earl Of 
Abergavenny, as Lord of the Manor 
of Scoulton. 

His Majesty Was graciously pleased 
t6 confer the honour of knighthood 
upon Geprge Bartholomew Poeock, 
E/iq. Standard-Bearer^ tmd Fenwick 
Bulmer, Esq. Senior Gentlemen of the 
Band of Gentlemen ^Pensioners. 

His Majesty reiiAd from the Ban- 
quet, about eight o'clock, atfd return- 
ed to Carlton House. * 

kJoWAJio ob Exrrmou\M, 
Acting as Mrl Marshal of Ehg&ncl, 


Other particulars* 

It is ascertained, that 220 peers, 
232 peeresses, and 40 privy council- 
lors, applied for privileged tickets, to 
the extent of five persona each, for ad- 
mission at 'the coronation, to West- 
minster Hall. About 200 peers and 
privy councillors sat formally down to 
the banquet. The numbers that were 
accommodated in the hall, upon the 
whole, must therefore have amounted 
to upwards of 2460. 

The timber work of the Abbey, 
Westminster Hall, the platform, and 
the barriers, was 60,000 square fett, 
or 1500 loads. The timber used m 
erectmg theatres and stages indirectly 
connected with the coionation, has 
been estimated at 80,000 square feet. 
The matting used on account of the 
coronation, was 14,000 yards 
The sermon was preached by 
Grace the Archbishop of York Th^ 
text on which the right reverend Pre- 
late addressed his congiegation, was 
taken from $d Samuel, chap, xxui 
verses and 4 « 

The Banquet . — The following is an 
accurate abstract of the dishes prepa-f 
red for the coronation dinner — 

Hot Dishes — 160 tureens of soup- 
80 Of turtle— 4*0 of rice — and 40 ver- 
micelli —160 ^dishes of fish — compri- 
sing 80 of turbot — 40 of trout — 40 of 
salmon— 160 hot joints — including 80 
frf venison— 40 of roast beef, with 
three batons— 40 of mutton and veal. 
—160 dishes of vegetables, including 
potatoes, pealed and cauliflowers — 
480 sauce-boats— 240 of lobstei — 120 
butter-M20mlnt. 

Coffl dishes of braized 

ham-^80 SavOrp pics — 80 dishes of 
daubed gfcese* two hi each — 80 dishes 
of savory takei— 80 pieces tff'hetf 
braized — 80 dishes of capons biaizCd, 
two in each— 1190 side dishes of vaiw 
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ous sorts — 8)20 dishes of mounted past 
try — 320 dishes of small pastry — 4-00 
dishes of jellies and cream — 160 dishes 
of shell-fish, 80 dishes of lobster, and 
80 of cray fish— 161 dishes of cold 
roast fowls— 80 dishes of cold house 
lamb. 

Total quantities — 7 14*211)8. of beef 
— 7033lbs. of veal— ‘2474lbs. of mut- 
ton — 20 quarters of house lamb — 55 
quarters of grass lamb — 100 lambs' 
sweet 'broads — 380 cow heels — 4*00 
calves' ftet — 200lbs. of suet — J60 
geese — 720 pullets and capons — 1610 
chicken* — 520 fowls for stock (hens) 
— l7*S0lbs ol bacon — 550lbs cf lard 
— 9I2lbs. of butler — 84- hundied of 

e gg s 

All these 'are independent of the 
eggs, butter, flour, and necessary arti- 
cles in the pastry and confectionary 
departments ; such as sugar, isinglass, 
fruits. See 

The quantities of wines ordered for 
the banquet, were — Champagne, 100 
dozen — Burgundy, 20 dozen — Claret, 
upwards of 200 dozen — Hock, ,50 
dozen — Moselle, 50 doze n-— Ma deira, 
51) dozen — Sherry and iVrtH about 
850 dozen — Iced punch, 100 gallons. 
Th^e were laid in each room 6794 
dinner plates, 1406 soup plates, 1499 
dessert plates, S88 large beer pitchers. 

The Scramble —As soon as his Ma- 
jesty retired, according to immemorial 
custom, to the obsei vance of which it 
was not at all necessary to open the 
doors of the Hall to the populace, a 
rush was made by hundreds of ladies 
and gentlemen, and persons of greater 
dignity, to plunder the rojal table. 
When this tumult had subsided, the 
hungry spectatois, who had swarmpd 
down from the galleries into the area 
of the Hall, began, to occupy the ta- 
bles which the guests had leu, and the 
remainder of the dinner and debaert 
quickly disappear'd 

We shall conclude our notices of 
this splendid ceremony, with the fol- 


lowing very interesting letter, which 
was addressed to the editor qf the 
Edinburgh IV eddy Journal, apd is un- 
derstood to h&ve been written by $ir 
Walter Scotty Bart. . 

“ Sir— I refer you to the daily pa- 
pers for the details* of this great* na- 
tional solemnity, which we witnessed 
yesterday , and will hold my promise 
absolvtd, by sending a few general re- 
marks upon what 1 saw, with surpnse, 
amounting to astonishment, ard which 
% 1 shall uever forget. It is, indeed, im- 
possible to conceive a ceremony more 
august and imposing in all its parts, 
and more calculated to make the deep- 
est impression, both on the eye and on 
the feelings The most minute atten- 
tion must have been bestowed to ar- 
range all the subordinate parts in har- 
mony with the rest ; so that, amongst 
so much antiquated ceremonial, impo- 
sing singular dresses, duties, and cha- 
racters, upon persons accustomed to 
move in the ordinary routine of socie- 
ty, not lung occurred either awkward 
or ludicrous, which could mar the ge- 
neral effect of the solemnity. Consi- 
dering that it is but one step from the 
subhme to the ridiculous, I own I con- 
sider it as surprising, that the whole 
ceremonial of the day should have 
passed away without the slightest cir- 
cumstance which could derange the 
general tone of solemn feeling which 
was suited to the occasion. 

“ You must have heard a full account 
of the only disagreeable event of the 
day* I mean the attempt of the mis- 
guided lady, who has lately furnished 
&Q many topics of discussion, to in- 
trude herself upon a ceremonial, where, 
not being in her proper place, to be 
present in any other must have been • 
voluntary degradation That matter 
is a fire of straw which has now burn- 
ed to the very embers ; and those who 
try to blow it into life again, will only 
blackeiftbeir ham^and no^s, hke*nm- 
chievous child ren.dabbling among the 
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ashes of a bonfire* , It seems singular, 
that being determined to be present *t 
atthanprds, this unfprtunate personage 
should not have procured a peer*® tiek- 
et, which, I presume, would' hrve in- 
sured her admittance. I willingly pass 
tp pleasanter matters. 

« The effect of the scene in the Ab- 
bey was beyond measure magnificent. 
Imagine long galleries stretched among 
the aisles of that venerable and august 
pile— those which rise above the altar, 
pealmg back their echoes to a full 
and magnificent choir of music— those 
which occupied the sides filled even tto 
crowding with all that Britain has of 
beautiful and distinguished $ and the 
cross-gallery most appropriately occu- 
pied by the Westminster school-boys, 
in tjieir white surplices, many of whom 
might, on that day, receive impressions 
never to be lost during the rest of their 
lives. Imagine this, I say, and then 
add the spectacle upon the floor— the 
altars surrounded by the fathers of the 
church— the King encircled by the 
nobility of the land, and the counsel- 
lors of his throne— and by warriors, 
wearing the honoured maths of dis- 
tinction, bought by many a glorious 
danger— add to this the rich spectacle 
of the aisle* crowded with waving 
plumage, and, coronets, and caps of 
honour ; and the sun, which brighten- 
ed and saddened as if on purpose, how 
beaming in full lustre on the rich snd 
yaried assemblage, and now darting a 
solitary ray, which cat died, as it pass- 
ed, the glittering folds of nbanner^or 
She edge of a group of bnttle-apcesor 
mans, and then restedfull onsome 
form, « the CynSWre of neigh- 
bduriog eyes/ whose circlet of dia- 
monds glistened under itss influence. 
Imagine all this, and then tell me if I 
have made mv journey of four hun- 
dred miles to little purpose. I do not 
love your cm bom men, and therefore 
I will not her pleased if yon ask me, in 
the damping tone ©fsuHe* philosophy, 


what good all this has done theapeo* ' 
tators i If we restnet lifoJfco its read 
animal wants^and necessities. We shall 
indeed be satisfied with * food, clothes# 
and fire/ hutlkvm* Providence, who 
widened our sources of enjoyment be* 
yond those of the 'animal creation, me* 
ver meant that We should bound our 
wishes within suck narrow limits ; and 
I shrewdly suspect, that those non est 
tanti gentlefolks only depreciate the 
natural and unaffected pleasure which 
men like me receive from sights of 
splendour and sounds of harmony, 
either because they would seem wiser 
than thejr simple neighbours at the ex- 
pense of being less nappy, or because 
the mere pleasure of the sight and 
sound is connected with associations 
of a deeper kind, to which they are 
unwilling to yield themselves. 

tc Leaving these gentlemen to enjoy 
their own wisdom, I still more pity 
those, if there be any, who (being un- 
able to detect a peg on which to hang 
a laugh) sneer coldly at this solemn 
festival, and are rather disposed to 
dwell on the expense which attends 
if, tha t on the gtnenou» feelings which 
it ought to twaken. The expense* so 
far as k is national, has gope directly 
and instantly to the encouragement of 
the British manufacturer and roecha 4 !" 
nic$ and so far as ms personal, to the 
persons of rank attendant upon the 
Coronation* It operates as a tax upon 
, wealth, and consideration for the be- 
nefit of poverty and industry ; a tax 
wtlbngfy paid by the one clast, and 
not the lea* acceptable to the other, 
because it adds * happy holiday to the 
monotony o£a fife of labour. * - 

“Eufcthff* were better things to re- 
ward my pilgrimage, than *be mere 
pleasures of the eye and the «ar*$ Jbr 
it whs impossible, wMhont t be.deeptat 
ueneraWo%<tobehold the vcdowF^aad 
solemn interchange of vows* betwixt 
the King aad his assembled* pjpople, 
whilst ms*en the one hand, caUedGod 
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* Almighty towitneashk resolution to be fferfbrmfed, or when any thing oc- 
raaintaift sheir laws and privilege, cttrred Which exerted hit personal and 
while they called, at the s tune mo- imuMiate attention/*- When presiding 
roent, ton the Divine Being, to bear atAe banquet^ amid the iotfg line of 
witness that they accepted him for his nobles, be* looked 4 every inch at 
their liege sovereign* and pledged to king % 9 and nothing could exceed the 
him their love and their duty. I can- grace with which he accepted- Und re- 
not describe to yoirthe effect produ- turned the various acts of homage 
Ced by the solemn /yet strange mix- rendered to him in the course of tint 
ture of the words of Scripture, with long day. 

the shouts and acclamations of the as. '< It was also a very "gratify mg spec- 
eembled multitude, as they answered tacle to those Who think like me, to 
to the voice of the prelate, who de- ^ehold the Duke of Devonshire, and 
manded of them whether they ac- most of the distinguished Whig nobi- 
knowledged as their Monarch, the lily, assembled round the throne on 
Prince who claimed tbs sovereignty this occasion ; giving an open testi- 
tn their presence. It was peculiarly mony, that the differences of political 
delightful to see the King receive from opinions are only skin-deep wounds, 
the royal brethren, but m particular which assume at times an angry ap- 
from the Duke of York, the fraterriai pearance, but have no real effect on 
kiss, in which they acknowledgetj their the wholesome constitution of the 
sovereign. There was an honest ten- country. 

derness, an affectionate and sincere re- 44 If you ask me to distinguish who 
verence, in the embrace interchanged bore him best, and appeared mo9t to 
between the Duke of York and his sifttam the character we f annex to the 
Majesty, that approached almost to a assistants in such a solemnity, I have 
caress* and impressed &1$ta*rsent with no hesitation to name Lord Londom- 
the electrical conviction* tlfethc bear- detryj who, in the magnificent robes 
est to the throne in blood warke near- of the Garter, with the cap and high 
«st< also m affectiotf I never heard plume of the order, walked alone, and, 

• plaudlts given more from the heart by his fine face and majestic person , 
Chan those that were thundered Upon foi med an adequate representative of 

royal brethren, when they were the order of Edward III., the costume 
thus pressed to each other's bosom*-*- Of which was worn by his lordship only, 
it was the emotion of natural kindness, The Duke of Wellington, with all his 
which, bursting out atxudst laurels, moved and looked deserving 

S -andeur, found an answer in Vsery the baton, which was never grasped 
ntish bosom. The King^ssensed by so worthy a hand The Marquis 
much effected at this, and cm&ortwo rw Adgleseh shewed the most, exqtu. 
other parts of the ceremonial* evee so firtegweni managing his hbrse, not- 
much so as to exciOeaomealarm among v withstanding the Want of fiis limb, 
those who saw lum is nearly a* I did. he left at Waterloo? I never 

Heuompletely recovered himSelf, how- saw so fine j a bridte-hand m my life, 
ever, aim bore (generally speaking) the " and I am rather a Judge of 4 notyle 
fatigue of the day very Well. *Jpi*arn, horsemanship * 1 Lord: Howard's horse 
ftpoftmier neat^his person, that krrcu- was worse bitted than those of the tWo 
‘Ut^diimself *&h great energy, oven * former noblemen, but not so much so 
patent most oppressed with lMfttahd^wi to derange the ceremony Of retiring 
>E|tigue, when any of the more mte- backkmt of the Hall % € • 

j rcitsog parts of the ceremony were to 4 * The chattfpion was performed (as 
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of right) by young Dymotke, a line- 
looking youth, but btarmg, perhaps, 
a little too much the appearance^t a 
maulen-kmght, to be tin challeu^r 
of the world in a behalf. He 

threw down his gauntlet, however, 
with becoming manhood, and shewed 
as much hoistmanship as tht crowd of 
knights and squires around him would 
permit to be exhibited His armour 
was in good taste, but bu ohuid was 
out of all jtopiurv, b mg a round 
rondacht , or Iiighhiid target, a de- 
fensive weapon, winch it would have 
been impossible to use on horseback, 
instead of being a thi ^e-cornei ed or 
heaicr-shield , wt u i, ui time of the 
lilt, was suspuided round the neck. 
Pardon this antiquarian so uple, which, 
you may believt, occurred to few but 
myself On the whole, this striking 
part of the t x mixtion somewhat disap- 
pointed me, for J would have had lUc 
champion less unbai rassi.d Ly his as- 
sistants, and at liht ity to put Ins horse 
on the grand pa*, And yet the young 
Lord of Sant hbaye looked and be- 
haved extremely well. 

“Returning to tht subjt ct of costume, 
1 could not but admire w hat I bad pre- 
viously been disposed much to criticise 
— I mean the fancy d^ess of the Privy 
Councillns, which was of w{h>te and 
blue satin, with mink-hose a*id man- 
ties, after the fashion of jQuccn Eliza- 
beth^ time, SvparutcTv , so gay a garb 
had an odd effect on the peisons qf 
elderly or ill-made men , but wheu the 
whole was thrown into one general 
body, all these discrepancies disap- 
peared, and you no more observed the 
particulai manner or appearance of an 
individual, than )pu do that of a sol- 
dier in the battalion which marches 
past you The wbolfe waa so com- 
pletely harmonized in actual colour- 
ing, as well as in association with the 
general maua of gav *md gorgeous*, and 
antique dris->*\Tim.h floated before the 
eye, that it vs a a next to impossible to 


attend to the effect of individual fi- 
gures#- Yet a Scotsman will detect a 
Scotsman amongst the most crowded 
assemblage , and I must say, that the 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland shew- 
ed to as great advantage, m his robes 
of Privy Councillor, as any by whom 
that splendid dress was worn o» this 
great occasion The common Court 
d/ess, u^ed by the Privy Councillor 
at the last coronation, must have had 
a poor effect in companion of the pre- 
sent, which formed a giadatiou m the 
scale of gorgeous ornament, from the 
unwieldy splendour of the hu aids, who 
glowed like huge masses of cloth of 
gold and silver, to the more chastened 
robes and ermine of the pens 1 must 
not forget the effect product d by the 
Peers placing thur coronets on their 
heads, winch was really august 
“ The box assigned to the forugnam- 
bassadors presented a most brilliant ef- 
fect, and was perfectly in a blaze w.th 
diamonds. When tht sunshine lighted 
on Prince Esthuhazy, in particular, 
he glimmered like a galaxy. 1 cannot 
learn positively if he had on that re- 
nownedfefcal, winch has vibited all tin?, 
couits M Eutope save ours, and is said 
to be worth L 100,0d0, or some such 
trifle, and which costs the prince L. 100 
oi L 200 eveiy time he puts it on,jas 
he is sure to lose pc ails to that amount. 
This was a hussar dress, but splendid 
m tfee last degree, ptrhaps too fipe foi 
good taste, at least it would have ap- 
peared so any where else. — Beside the 
Pfiuce sat a good-humoured lass, who 
seemed all eyes and ears, (his daughtci- 
m-law* I believe,) who wore as many 
diamonds as if they h^d been Bristol 
stones. An honest Pei sun was also a 
remarkable figure, from the dogged 
and imperturbable gravity with which 
he looked on the whole scene, without 
ever moving a luub or a muscle duuug 
the space of foui hours Like Sir 
ful Wttwoud, 1 cannot find that your 
Persian is oithodo* , for if he scorned 
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every thing else, there 'Was a Mahome- 
tan paradise extended over his right 
hand along the seats, which were oc- 
cupied by the Peeresses and their 
daughters, which the Prophet himself 
might have looked on with emotion, 
I have seldom seen so many elegant 
and beautiful girls, as sat mingled 
among the noble matrpnage of the 
land ; and the waving plumage of fea- 
thers, which made the universal head- 
dress, 'had the mon appropriate effect 
in setting off their charms 

u I must nofomjt that the foreigners, 
who # are apt to consider us as a nation 
ut jiae 9 and without the usual c< remo- 
nitsT of dress and distinction, wtre ut- 
terly astonished and dcbghted to see 
the revival of feudal dresses and feudal 
grandeuivwhen the occasion demand- 
ed it, auAhat m a degree of splendour 
they averred they had never seen pa- 
ralleled m Europe 
“The duties of service at the banquet, 
and of attendance in general, was per- 
formed by pagts dressed very elegantly 
in Hear* Cluatre coats of scarlet, with 
gold lace, blue sashes, wlyJiysilk hose, 
find white rosettes. There «Je re also 
marshal's men for keeping ora er, who 
wore a similar dress, but of blue, and 
having white sashes Both depar- 
tments were filled up almost entirely 
by yourg gentlemen, many of them of 
the very first condition, who took these 
menial charactets to gam admission to 
the show. When 1 saw many of my 
young acquaintance thus attending 
upon their fathers and kinsmen, the 
peers, knights, and so forth, I^could 
not help thinking of Crabbe’s lines, 
with a little alteration—* 

’Twaff fehoohtig pnde jp flee the menial wait, 
Smile on bis 1 father, and receive his. pkne. 

» s 

It must bo owned, however, that thf y 
prdfted but indifferent valets, and werfc 
veiy apt, like the clown in the panto- 


mime, to 6at the cheer they should 
have handt d to their masters, and to 
plajr other tonr\ (fo'pagr, which rt- 
ftdnded me of* the caution of our pro- 
verb, Not , to man yourself with 
your km * The Pten», for £X3ftnplc, 
had orily a cold collation, while the 
aldermen of London feasted on venison 
and turtle ; anti such similar enors ne- 
cessarily befell others in the contusion 
of the evening. But these slight mis- 
tjkes, which indeed were not known 
w till afterwards, had not the slightest 
effect on the general grandeur of the 
scene 

** I did not see the procession be tween 
the Abbey and Hall In the morning 
a few voices called Queen, Qutcn, ab 
Lord Londonderry passed, and even 
when the Sovereign appeared. But 
these were only signals for the loud 
and reiterated acclamations, m which 
these tones of disconttnt were com- 
pletely drowned. In the return, no 
one dissonant voice intimated the least 
dissent from the shouts of gratulation 
which poured from tvtry queuter * and 
certainly never monarch received a more 
general welcome from his pbsemblcd 
subjects. Nothing was to be seen 01 
heard but sounds of pleasure and fes- 
tivity , and whoever saw the scene at 
any one spot, was convinced that the 
whole population was assemolcd there, 
while others found a similar concourse 
of revellers in every diffeiuit point. It 
is computed, that about five hundred 
thousand people shared iu the festival 
in one way or another , and you may 
imagine the exccileit disposition* by 
which the people were animated, when 
1 tell you, that, excepting a few win- 
dows broken by a small body-guard of 
ragamuffins, who were in inimediaJb 
attendance on %he gieat lady in the 
morning, not the slightest political 
violence occurred u> disturb the gene- 
ral harmony, and that the assembled 
populace seemed to be*umveraally ac- 
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tuatcd by the spirit of the day, loyalty 
and good humour. Nothing occurred 
to damp those happy dispositions ^he 
weather was most propitious, and tfre 
arrangements so perfect, that no acci- 
dent of anykind is reported as having 
taken place — -And so ^concluded the 
coronation of George IV , whom God 
long preserve! Those who witnessed 
it have seen a sepne calculated to raise 
the country m Their opinion, and to 
throw into the shade all scenes of si- 
milar magnificence, from the field of, 
the cloth of gold down to the present 
day* 

“ An Eye Witness*** 


Report relative to the Moving Bog 
of l^ilmaleady, in the King's county, 
raadfr by order of the Royal Dublin 
Society. To Buknal McCarthy, Esq. 
&c»&c Royal Dublin Society House, 
July 16, 1821 : 

“ Sir — In compliance with the re- 
quest of the Royal Dublin Society, 
conveyed to me by your letter of the 
12th instant, I have visited the moving 
bog of Kilmaleady ; and finding, on 
my return to Dublin to-day, that very 
erroneous nations respecting its mag* 
nitude aqd destructive effects, have 
been entertained, 1 think it my duty 
immediately to communicate to you, 
for the information of the society, 
some account of the nature and extent, 
of this once alarming phenomenon* * 

44 The bog of Kdmaleady, from 
whence tfie eruption broke out, situa- 
ted about two miles to the north of 
tfie village of Clara, in the King’s 
county, is of considerable extent. It 
Anay probably contain about; £00 acres. ‘ 
In many parts it is 40 Jeet m depth, 
and it is considered to be $he wettest 
bog in the country* It is bounded ot^ 
au sides, except the south, by steep 
ridges of high land, which arc dfcmpo- 


6ed, at the top, of limestone gravel, 
and beneath of cavernous limestone 
rock, containing subterranean streams ; 
but the southern face of the bog is 
open to a moory valley, about a quar- 
ter of a mile in breadth, which, for 
nearly half a mile in length, takes a 
southern direction sn the lands i of Li- 
samsky, and then turds at right angles 
to the west, and continues gradually 
widening for upwards of two miles. 
Through the centre of this valley 
fiowB a stream about twelve feet in 
breadth, which serves as a discharge 
for the waters from the bog, and the 
surrounding country, and finally joins 
the river Bruena above the bridge of 
Ballycumber. 

" The bog of Kilmaleady, like all 
other deep and wet bogs, iSugpmposed, 
for the first eight or ten feTfrom the 
surface downward, of a reddish-brown 
spongy mass, formed of the still unde- 
composed fibres of the bog moss >sphag- 
num*palustre, which, by capillary at- 
traction, absorbs water m great quan- 
tity* Beneath this fibrous mass, the 
bog gradually becomes pulpy, ttU, at 
length, rewards the bottom, it assumet 
the appearance, and, when examined, 
the consistence of a black mud, rather 1 
heavier than water. 

“ The surface of the bog of Kilma-T 
leady was elevated upwards of twenty 
feet above the level of the valley, from 
which it rose at a very steep angle; 
and its external face, awing to the un- 
common j dryness of the season, being 
mpeh firmer than usual, the inhabitants 
of the vicinity* were enabled to sink 
their turf holes, and cut turf at the 
depth of at least ten feet beneath the 
surface of, the valley, and, m fact* on* 
til they resched ule blue clay "which 
forms toe substratum of the bog* Thds, 
the faces of tnpny of the turf banka 
reached the unusual height of thirty 
feet perpendicular $ when, at length, 
on the 19th day of June, the lower 
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pulpy and muddy part of the bog, 
which possessed little cohesion, being 
unable "to resist the great pressure of 
water from behind, gave way, and be- 
ing once set m motion, floated the up- 
per part of the bog, add continued to 
move with astonishing velocity along 
the valley to the southward, forcing 
before it not only the cJampB of turf 
on the edge of the bog, but even 
patches of the moory meadows, to the 
depth of several feet, the gtess surface 
of which heaved and turned over al- 
most like the waves of the ocean ; so 
that jn a very short space of time, the 
whole valley, for the breadth of about 
a quarter of a mile between the bog 
edge and th$ base of the hill of Lisa- 
nisky, was covered with bog to the 
depth of^rom eight to ten feet," and 
appeared everywhere etudded with 
green patches of moory meadow 
u The hill of Lisamsky retarded the 
progress of the bog for some time. 
At length it began to flow at nght 
angles m its first course along the val- 
l®y> where it turns to the west, and 
continued with unabated #gfudity till 
attached the bog road of^ftlbride, 
( which runs directly across the valley, 
*a»d is elevated five or six feet above 
Jt, ) and choked up the bridge through 
which 'the waters of the stream pass 
This batner retarded the progress of 
the bog for five days At the end of 
that time, the accumulation was such, 
from the still bloving bog and the wa- 
ters of the stream, that it flowed over 
the load, and covered the valley to the 
south of it for about half a mik, flow- 
ing with varied velocity, till it was 
again stopped, for a few hours, as I 
understand, by a second road across 
the 5 valley, leading fromCten to Wood* 
field*'? Having also overcome Chid ob* 
euldtef it proceeded slowly westward ; 

progress had not been checks 
edPby^the very judicious means that 
haw* been employed, the whole extent 
of the valuable meadows, which conk. 


pose the valley where it exjpan&s to 
the westward, must Ibtjg since have 
beeffcovered. 3ut, wfJen the bog had 
pdfsed oyer the road of Kilbride^ And 
the ccfhsternaUoa in the country’ be* 
came general, at the desire of the 
Lords Justices, Mr Gregory employ- 
ed Mr Killaly, engineer to the Dircc- 
tors-General of Inland Navigation, to 
carry into execution any works that 
could be devised to arrest the progress 
of the bog. Mr Killaly at once per- 
ceived, that the only feasible remedy 
was to draw off the water that had ac- 
cumulated ; and to accomplish this 
end, he employed a number of labour- 
ers to open the course of the stream 
where it was choked up, and also the 
drains through the valley, that could 
bC directed into the stream. By this 
means the head of water was soon 
lowered, and in consequence the%og 
ceased to flow — and all the loose masses 
which floated on the river were broken 
to pieces, by labourers placed at inter- 
vals throughout its course 

44 Such was the situation of affairs on 
my arrival at the bog, early on 'Stftttr- 
day morning Durmg tbe Course of 
the day, I exerted mySelfio c&rry into 
execution the well-advised plan whidft 
had previr jsly been commenced by Mr 
Killaly. Towards evening, the float- 
ing masses which came down the river, 
began to lessen considerably, both in 
size and number ; and, finding every* 
thing proceeded With regularity and 
certainty, I thought it useless to re- 
main longer 

44 At present, I entertain no appre- 
hension of further devastation from 
the bog, except in tbe event ^of a Very 
great mil of ram during the present, 
week Slight ranjs would fete of servkar 
to increase the current of watferJimA 
facilitate the removal of a considerable 
deposit *of heavy, black, bog 
which # at present fills th^bottoni of 
the stream/ The generaVcurren! has, 
however, been much increased, by the 
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breaking down of the weirs on the ri- 
vei Bru&na, below the junction of the 
bog river ** f 

“ I shall now desenhe the present ap- 
pearance and state of the bog and 
moory \ alley. 

“ In the centre of the bog, for the 
space of about a mile and a half in 
length, and a quarter of a mdc in 
bieadth, a \ alley has been formed, slo- 
ping at llit bottom from the original 
surface of tin bog, to the depth of 30 
feet, while the eruption first took* 
plan 1 1 this valley 01 gulf, there are 
iiumbtrJu ,l s con^utnc cuts, or figures, 
filled with water nearly to the top 

“ The valU y between the edge of the 
bog and the road of Kilbride, for the 
length of half a mile, and an extent of 
between 60 and SO acre**, may be con- 
sidered as totally desuoyed It is co- 
vert by tolerably film bog, from six 
to ten feet in depth, consisting, at the 
suiface, of numberless gieen islands, 
composed of detached pairs of the 
mooi) meadows, and c* small rounded 
patches of the ongmal heathy surface 
of the bog, varying from two to ten 
fut m diametu, which are separated 
fiom each other by brown pulpy bog , 
and the bed of the original stream is 
elevated to about eight or ten feet 
above its former course, so as to flow 
ovi r the road 

“ Beyond the road to Kilbride, the 
bog has flowed for one mile westward, 
and covered from 50 to TO acrea In 
this part, the heathy patches of bog 
gintrail) lessen in qumtit* Thcgreen 
islands dis tt ppeai, and nothing is obser- 
ved but a«thin deposit, consisting of a 
granulated black bog mud, varying 
^from one to three feet m thickness. 
This, though destructive for the pre- 
sent year, my, whin dry, be burnt, 
and removed for manure to the neigh- 
bouring uplands, or lift on the spot to 
fertilize the* valley c 

“Thus, the whole distance which the 
bog has Bowed, is about three miles in 


length, namely, one mile and a half in 
the bog, <»nd the same distance over 
the moory valley , and the extent co- 
vered amounts to about 1T0 acres. 

“ 1 have the honour to be, sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ Richard Griifith, 
Mining Engineer 

10th — F\EcuTioNorDAvmHAG- 
(,\rt — This unfortunate young man 
underwent the heaviest penalty of the 
luv yesterday, foi the murder of the 
Dumfries turnkey, at the usual place 
of execution, in Edinburgh. Ills ap- 
pearance, on quitting the prison, was 
firm and unshaken, and h*s countenance 
exhibited a degiee of mildness astonish- 
ing to those acquainted with the da- 
ring baidihood of his characfcu and ex- 
ploits. The calm serenity, however, 
dcpictidon his countenance, was chan- 
ged fo< a monunt to an expression of 
gnef, and he even shed a few teais on 
bearing an exclamation of sorrow invo- 
luntarily burst from a few women as- 
sembled in Libbcrton’s Wynd to catch 
a glimoNfMif his tall slender person, as 
he paslnl to the platform. — When o(i 
the scaffold, Haggart shook hands with 
the ministers and magistrates, bidding 
them farewell in a most affectionate 
manner, and ascended two or three 
steps of the platform , but wishing to 
say a few words, he came down to the 
scaffold, wnui, turning to the multi- 
tude, he earnestly conjtired them to 
avoid the heinous crimes of disobedi- 
ence to parents, inattention to the 
Holy Scriptures, and being idle and 
disorderly. He then knelt down, and 
ptayed fervently and eloquently foi a 
few minutts, after which he took his 
btation on the drop, and spent a few 
minutes m p.aytr, when he gave the 
signal, and was launched into eternity. 
He was decently dressed m black, and 
seemed stouter than when on Ins trial* 
—The crowd assembled on the occa- 
sion was immense. 
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28th — P oi&OjNPJo dy mistake — 
An inquisition was held before Tho- 
mas Higgs, Esq coroner, on the body 
of Mr Thomas Smith, a gentleman re- 
siding at No 10, Queen-btrtet, Gros- 
venor-squart, who on Friday night ha- 
ving a pain m his head, was advised to 
take a dose of baits He stated to one 
of the family that he had a quantity of 
salts by him m a box he mixed about 
an oun^e of it in some warm water, and 
went into his bed-room and drank it 
He was ur mediately reizvd with ex- 
cruciating pains, and it was discovered 
upon the arrival of Mr Fordham, sur- 
geon, of North Aucdey-siretr, that he 
had taken oxalic acid (which is used 
for cleaning,, boot tops) by mistake* 
'J he ui fortunate man ditd m a tew 
minutes a(,tci the accident, in the great- 
est aguny Tlu intern il coat of his 
stomach was entirely destio}ed* Af- 
ter hearing evidence, proving that the 
deleterious potion was taken by acci- 
dent, the Jury r Luiucd a verdict, 
“ Ditd fiom taking a quantity of ox- 
alic aud, by mistake for F p^om salts.” 
The paper was pioduu d Mvkich the 
^xalu acid was w lapped , itflwas a 
piece of a newspaper The Jury ic- 
^commended in futuic, that chemists 
ijjiouldhdve tht word “ poison” print- 
ed on tht paper m which such dar.gei- 
ous ingredients wuc inclosed 

CitoNoi \t>i, Juhf 13 — A great 
calamity, which has been added to in- 
numerable other mrefoi tunes, at Bu- 
charest, has caused me to make my 
tstapt from that unhappy cit) . There 
has been an earthquake, accompanied 
by a more violent stoim than the in- 
habitants ever lemember to have taken 
place , about 1 400 houses have been 
destroyed , a gieat number of the In- 
habitants pci ndied in the reins, A 
shower of had, as large as a nut, de- 
stroyed tlu trees which the storm had 
spaied, and also some peasants who 
were m the open fields, with nearly the 


whole of the crops The Turkish 
boldj^ry, seized with,^»-8uperstitious 
terfor, exclaimed — “ The infidel Ypsi- 
l<mti, whom we are sc* king upon earth, 
has ascended to the skies to tight with 
us from thence ” • 

The plains of Walachia, which I 
traversed from Bucharest to the fron- 
tier s, formerly so beautiful and fertile, 
now present the appearance of desola- 
tion and mm the dead bodies with 
which they are covered infect the air, 
nothing is to be lu ird but the mourn- 
ful howhitgb with which the dogs, ha- 
vmg loot their masters, till the forests 
and fields, no more Pitn, nor towns, 
nor villagu — tht baibanaus have de- 
stroyed every thing, even the fruit- 
trees, to gratify their savage fury • 
more than 20,0(X) persons, the greater 
part of them women and children, have 
been d lagged into elaveiy beyond the 
Danube Aged men and women are 
massacred without nurty, and the lives 
of )OLiig worm n onh are spared, who 
are di stmt d fur tht Harem, and those 
of children to be brought up in the 
Mahometan religion : the convents and 
churches are evtry where raztd from 
thur foundations ; in a convent of wo- 
men, those w'ho were advanced in yea**s 
weie pul to the sword, ai d the young 
females coined into si ivery • 

— Voi OATViO M l SI l OF BoUltnON. 
— Oil the 27lh of lrbruarj, at tell 
o'clock m the morning, the weathei 
being iioudy, a flight ful noise was 
heard like that of a loud clap of thun- 
der, prod iced by the explosion o£ a 
column of ti e and smoke fiom the 
crater of the volcano r l he clearness 
of the rest of the day pi evented a fall 
enjoyment of this brilliant hoiror , butj 
on the arrival of i*ight a pillar was per- 
ceived, formed of masses of fire and in- 
flamed matter, shooting majestically to 
a prodigious height, and falling with 
a crash which inspired ^terror . The 
brightness which it diffused was such* 
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that over all the extent of this quarter 
a letter could4»e read by the light of 
this prodigy Towards the middll of 
the night three rivers of fire were oto- 
covered opening a passage near the 
summit of the mountain, a little below 
the crater, and taking a direction per* 
pendicnlar to the high road. On the 
9th of March one of them had passed 
it, leaving a line of lava six feet high 
by twenty broad, and rolled to the sea 
over an extent of thirty poles, throw- 
ing up the water to such a height, that 
It fell down m the shape of ram. 

At the moment of the eruption; a 
shower, composed of blackish ashes, 
of gol&coloured glass, sulphureous 
particles, fell m the vicinity of the vol- 
canos It rained thus for two hours 
Oirthe 9th of March we experienced 
an earthquake, which was of so short 
vi duration, that we could not determine 
4ts direction. From the first moment 
of the eruption to the day on which I 
write, the volcano has not ceased to 
burn. On the 1st of this month, it 
threw out such a quantity of smoke, 
that the higher parts of the island were 
covered by it. On the 2d the ram was 
so abundant, that the arm of the lava 
reaching to the sea was extinguished, 
and on the 4th could be passed with- 
out mudh danger 

An observer says, that at this mo- 
ment the second arm of the lava has 
reached the high road on a base double 
the breadth of the former, or sixty 
poles, and that the third is 200 
, The lava produced by the volcano 
of Bourbon does uot at all resemble 
that produced by Vesuvius and -$tna t 
the lava of the two latter volcanos is 
{ compact, hard, and not porous ; trin- 
kets and snuff boxm are made of it, 
which take a polish finer than marble. 
The pavement of Naples is made of 
square blocks from Mount Vesuvius, 
and ,it is so , slippery that in 'time of 
ram we might skate upon it as On ice 


The lava of Bourbon is a speck* of 
scoria, of a black colour, and presents 
the aspect of iron droMk 


AUGUST. 

8th.— -At six o’clock m the evening, 
the Earl Moira 6mack packet left the 
pier-head at Liverpool, on her .voyage 
to Dublin, with from 100 to 110 per- 
sons on board, including the crew, 
which consisted of about six persons. 
The wind blew strong from the W.N* 
W. and after passing the Gut Buoy, 
No 1, in attempting to tack, the ves- 
sel missed stays, and struck on Rurbo 
Bank. 

Alarmed by this accident, and by 
the 6tatc of the weather, a number of 
the passengers requested the captain 
to put back for Liverpool, but he was 
unfortunately in a state of intoxication, 
and having again got into deep water, 
he pursued his voyage About ten o'- 
clock the vessel again missed stays, and 
groundwfevon the Wharf Bank, off 
Mook|Beggar. The top-mast was tftfcn 
struck, and the captain and crew as- 
sured the passengers that there was no 
danger When the flood tide set m 
the vessel began to heave, and struck 
the bank with so much violence, that 
at half past two o’clock in the morn- 
ing she was filled with water fqre and 
aft, and the pumps became wholly in- 
effectual The passengers now wished 
a signal of distress to be hoisted, but 
the captain, stupified by liquor, would 
not consent. 

Between four and five o'clock,* the 
water forced away the cabin deck win- 
dows, and the luggage, provisions, &c. 
were floated up, the sea breaking over 
them. The waves increased along wkh 
the rising tide, and at l&6t brougtWthe 
vessel on her broadside. Soon altcddhe 
boat and deck lumber were wa 
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ev wbo #d. AH who were able mw wmm#wept%aw»yv but abopt twelve 
gW,ap*fc'*het*lwewd’s, aad somerirekl persons got into this boat. !Tlere were 
on by ropes fnsBttad «k> the bulwarks, five ladies cab® fmftkogmwaoly one 
or to wherever they could find to keep ode of who® Was saved. Out of eightf- 
them out oLapteivAsbeisig then breast three (abut pBeseugew MXtew.amy 
high on deck, and outing but the were saved- » » > • • v it 

weather ganmt and bust to be seen. • „ , 

In thu manner, men, women, and chil- Kino's V uit, to I UUHO. 

nwhm^ anal, exhaustedfey the con- 

tamaactref aho waves* that' burst osnsr t Oft Tuesday, the Slst of July, his 

them, .they began ,to drop from their Majesty left London far Portsmouth, 
hold,, and were overwhelmed. Oqe where he arrived in the afternoon, 
tremendous wave wbinhctmck the wea- at half past five, in bis travelling car- 
ther .bow, carried off from ten to fifteen nage,. accompanied by Lord waves, 
foot sauls et ones, and every succeed- and Mr Watson, his Majesty’* private 
mg.wave appeared to marietta victims j secretary, escorted by ft party of the 
the inmwors bad scarcely time to IQth hpssars, Every preparation had 
breathe between, 4 prerioudy heen made to receive fan 

The captain » as among the Best who Mgjflsty tji tjfis, garrison with adjhp 
perished. A woman with two children pamdepouible.; the streets were lined 
was washed from her hold, and they with troops, and the naval and military 
all three perished, locked m each other’s officers in their dress uniform*, and re- 
opens. Out of ten men who clung to gimentala, waited tus arrival, Oo hw 
the topes, seven were washed over- reaching the outer barrier, * salute was 
board by a itremendans wave. fired from, the bastions, and ^ieuh- 

It u impossible to learn the exact General Sir George CooktyK. C- B. 
ammber of those who penahed, but it attended .by nil his staff, precepted the 
’‘may be safely stated nt«fifty souls, keys of the garrison, which were gra- 
‘Man.ynofithe jpassedgeif wertf of the cjouSly accepted ana returned. His 
mostuespeotaue families eaihCtt way Majesty rode, slowly down the streets 
' tat meet has* Majesty, » Irelands and to the water side, through the hoes of 
jtarfied with them con»iderAble^)roper- Soldiers, qrho presented arms. Qa iya 
ty. AUt the survivors state the »<fpi- reaching the pout of embarkation, he 
dent to have ongmateddn theuntoxi- akghtedfftnd was receivetLby Admiral 
cation of the captain and his snsfettatri Bin Ah 'Hawkins Wbitsbed, K. C. B 
the greater pfert of' the and the capteiga of the squadron. The 

steward and one or two Others only HfWU Sir £. facet handed his Majesty 
havwgrdone them duty. ’ into tl»e royal marge ; and pn the stan- 

Between seven and righto'tdock the ,tdw4 bWf <hptad. the squadron fired 
Hoy lake lifeJsWSttmwi^aiid took 90 ftjpwtl salute, as well a* the platform, 
board about thirty of the passengers, Ip *few, mi outes he reached the Royal 
ftR much exhausted, and sftmo,of them Gaprge, yacht, which hadcfpr bw bet* 
>n adying state. A secpaAboat am- ■ ter copvepience, bepp htpught into the 
ved rifows, Liverpool ahtmt f ,eigbjt o’- harbotm On % ypebt^ heating £4 
dock, nod received sfo«Ut eight* more j^audajid,* aepftndnWMf was fined by 
all file, passengers, fiefoie-the 4 third „the ^pripfH^nd thftjCaptpina popi- 
,lu*l|«ftrrive4j s r thei.dC(fk) of, the j$|rl ^Mf^l^ifhlpsitikthe OMi werpseve- 
.Mmm was borne up by the $«a<4frd ya»y.pfeaw|ad,,aod AaJ Ieicatv then 
the mast fell. M*ny of «hft wpmen rpUred to qpa dpmtr. 
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Six private yaChttfcrtloWed thefting, 
determined to accompany hid Majesty 
to DubMft. TltyMeth y«cbt$ of 
Mr Thoma* Smith, the Hon. MrC. 
Pelham, Mr Vernon, Mr Williams, Mr 
Maxey, amILerd Angelsea * > ' 

Afttystding roundthe Land’s-end, 
the royal squadron anchored at Holy- 
head The first beacon was .filed at 
•seven cfclOcfc on Monday evennig, 
Aug. 4th, the? royal squadron beidg 
then ten miles off The inhabitants 
were animated the greatest enthut 
eiasm. At twelve tmock the royal 
yacht anchored m the harbour j tid- 
ings were conveyed with th* speed of 
lightmtfg through the town $ at one, 
every house in the town was lighted 
with Candles Until two o'clock, it 
was understood that hisMajeaty Would 
sail for Dublin at four in the after- 
noon But at two o'clock, p.m. the an- 
TtouUCetueUt was made, that lfta Majes- 
ty would land j and immediately the 
beach and all the avenues leading to it 
were thronged with spectators. 

At five o’clock his Majesty landed 
on the pier, amid a royal salute from 
two pieces of ordnance planted before 
the custom-house, and the ships of the 
squadron Immediately upon his land- 
ing on the pier, Sir John Stanley, ac- 
companied by a deputation of the in- 
habitants, presented hts Majesty an 
Address of congratulation on his arri- 
val, to which hts Majesty answered s 

“ That he received With peculiar plea- 
sure this affectionate and loyal Address 
of^a pnnctpaHty, the tifcle'Urwhich He 
had borne during so long a portion of his 
life." * b 

•The spectators cheCrthJ his Majesty 
jn the most enthusiastic manner. The 
carriage of the Marduis of Angelsea 
was in attendant, and his Majesty set 
off for the Marquis’s seat, folfowed by 
several other damages, and by k pfti* 
cessiQn of vhiLpeople atr fhaSt f a ifiije 
bug w 1 '*** ’ 


ji4 * His Majesty was dctained^xdwm^ 
winds till the* 12th, On Thursday 
evening the the ftinfe’s tneaSehger 

brought th^int3p^nCeW tlfeQueeii's 
dissolution; 

his Majesty's gn4 /achts^as 

well as the ships af*wafc<*f^ar,c4 to 
feel it their duty tp rscpftect^that^tbe 
the Queen of (England bad ceased to 

jesty brUmitf OiOur^ngt and the usual 
marks of respect witfi regard to the 
lowering of flags, & c. were paid by 
his Majesty’s vayhfar, various ships 
of war, and the private yachts * 

On the 1 2th, the King perceiving, 
notwithstanding the adverse weather, 
that the Steam-boats passed and re- 
passed from' Dublin, determined to 
proceed in one of them, and thus ar- 
rived at Howth, in a maimer quite un- 
expected* The people manifested every 
token of respect and affection $ but no 
military or police were present, ©Wing 
to the landing having occurred m a 
different part from that wherein con- 
sequence of previous announcement, 
preparations had been made for the 
King’s^ reception. An opportunity, 
however, for more grateful, was thus 
affOrdedof witnessing the loyal dispo- 
sition of the people, all classes 
whom Escorted the carnage to f the 
vice-regal lodge m the Phcenix-park ; 
where, on his entrance, his Majesty 
addressed the multitude as follows : 

Cf My lortjb and geritienaen, mid my 
gpod yeopianry— 

I ckfinot express to you the gratifica- 
tion I feel at the Warm and kind recep- 
tion I have met With On this day of my 
landing among my Irish subjects. J am 
obliged^ to you^all. I am particularly 
obliged by ynpjr escorting me to A roy very 
doQF*,< I pjdyripfc be able to express my 
feelings as \ w!p. I have travelled %? 
I have ajdpg sea voyage ,-vberid^s 
which, particular iareuni stances hiwifc- 
edrred Known to you all,-^of whftra U ( h 
better ut^present not to speak* Upon 
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AooSQj 

these k*r« k te>^«Ucste*nd 

g«nst»ue n««M^ to soprpmia my * * - 
Zh# VMnat tJpJnpratt 4W*&«X 
bf& I pure Mg Wished to m$ jfflferr 
my heart has always been Insru From 
the (lay it first' teat, 1 have loved Ireland. 
Tb$s Oay has ahewinfoe that 1 tym beloved 
by fcry IHsh subjects* fttrik/ttaion, ho- 
fi^nrfe, are nothing J bp fctfifeft that I 
iiVe.ui the hearts ^^rplfieh subjects, is 
to metbeu|Q«c*^^ l must 

nw shore* ^m^mw y$mt k«*d- 
ness, and hid.yquJgtrew;e^. , Go and, 4° 
by me as I shaft do hyvou — drink ray 
i — if*. ^g| bn|^^|- - f Tthnll drink aU 

^fod Irish wh|a- 

~ J s . ** 

Hi* Majesty* dh stccoufctof the 
Queen’s decease, remained in private at 
the viceregal lodge,, until thevl7$h, 
when be made \m pubhc cully into 
Dublin* jn the midst ofwsaefcepf the 
greatest gen eral^xul tation 
nested in that country* »> m ' * , ,« 

' At five minutes after twelve* the 
King entered an open carnage, drawn 
by eight beautiful horses, led by ibis 
Majesty’s grooms, and attended by a 
tni meroud tmivof grooms sad footmen 
•in ' magnificent /liveries,. His Majesty 
was dcessedmiwfoft military uniform, 
' decorated Wtffe tbe order and,vi^bbS»d 
jgpt St Patrick* He also *tore?tlie et*r 
of the Order of the Garter. Whe &i$g 
held m Iris hand a cocked bat, m- 
mounted by a rich plume, of » white fra- 
thers falling over t be leafi; tfee 

front of his bat, in the place of the 
usual military cockade, he' wore a 
markablydarge/ictagoo roseate* com- 
posed of fuU-grown t fhanuocJfc?. His 
Majesty wor^a mourning crape around 
his .left arm t be seemed', in , excellent 
health and spirits# i Shouts from the 
assembled multitudes tb^pa^kgmt- 
*4 JiisMajeny^pon 4&read«*g hisfea- 
rpirfSe, and 'he immediately acknow- 
ledged them by iii^lrnatiocs 

o£.aw head, wil-h ms- 

what familiar ipotion ftand^/fthe 
King was accompanied in his carnage 
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^the^Marqifiate 4frHfn4%l ^nd 

WsilaMatof * * t torf'w * ’ 

As soon os JuayMajfelty w*$)*#f*t£d 
nf hifc1camji*ge, a rocket wtedisohfrfftd 
from tltnground adjmnmgf thfc lodge, 
which signal was, repeated by an srttf- 
lerymao stationed for the purpose at 
some distance# and aroyaL salute wa# 
immediately food from Canaqn placed 
adjoining ibeWdhngtop Testimonial. 
A great canqour«*oT pertona were as- 
sembled' at the private entrance to the 

abroad* that ,it * was j from* #^enef he 
Would take bus departure. At*thispe- 
nod, so intensewas theanaietyamongst 
thenumerous aasemblage^speqtatQ^ 
that fbe most perfect silenc^prevmWL 
Not a sound could be heard » evqiy.jn- 
dmtfaaal seebSed entertain **&*frof 
distracting his ownauentjpn, or that 
of his neighbour* from the grand ob- 
ject of tfeir expectation# by giving ut- 
terance to the softest whisper Hw 
Majesty reached the norther#* gate at 
halt past twelve, where he was recei- 
ved by his Excellency the Lord JUieu- 
tenSnt { and the proces*lonvth|n moved 
along the route prescribed, inthe same 
Order to which his Excellency b&d,g$- 
Tived from the? Castle in the morpujg, 
according to the programme of assem- 
bling and departing a|ready publi8|ied. 
Tteppuftfesamn tb^moved forwards 
'towards the city by the north circular 
road, bvcele&f street , Hgrdwicke-place, 
Ttmple-stree^Gardiner’s-row, to the 
Cttfeadisb-tp w^ ( where 
• fit# It passed .along" m 

the mid^Nof^he most deafening aoQa- 
majtions. 'the King frequently stpod 
-upasdbowed^Q j^e^wdsyrbojpws- 
ed" around him whk <P 
enthusiasm Qt rite warrbesjt 
-SiftferfjWim BlpDra%% f ^ )»ffT3il 
of hi« Mijesty 's njue^Sj M^q^tr^he 
. rojf*l cair age, 4taB- 

for nis Majesty’s reception, and to no- 
tify to the proprt^uthorittes the ap- 
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proach of the King# At length the clock) and advanced towards the bar- 
head of the procession turned into Ca- rier in the following extended order : 
vendish-row, about half part one o’- 
« ^ 

A squadron of Cavalry with a band, which, on approaching the barrier, played “ God 
' save the King/* and “ St Patrick's Pay " 

The Nobility, &c m their carnages, with their servants m their respective liveries, 
in the following order, \iz 
Esquires about 400 . 

Governors of the County of Dublin, George Vesey, Esq. and Hans Hamilton, Esq 
The High Sheriff ot the county of Dublin, V, Cobb, Esq 
Chairman of Kj Imam ham. 

The Masters m Chancery, William Henn, Stewart hing, and Thomas Ball, F squires 
The King's Serjeauts at Law, ^ 

The King's Solicitor- General, W Kendal BdMrEsq^^T"^ 

The King's Attorney-General, Right Honourable Wuuatn Saurm 
Companions of the Order of the Bath. — Three attended. 

Knight Bachelors, Sir Francis Hapard, John Stevenson, Heftry Wilkinson, and 
Antony Perrier, Knights, 

Knights Commanders of the Bath, Lord Aylmer and Sir Ulysses Burgh 
Grand Crosses of the Bath? — Only one. 

Baronets — 

Sirs — R. Borough, W. Burdett, W> Young, J. Galbraith, J. Stewart, H Lees, R 
Levinge, R St George, llAangnshe, H. Wolseley, M. Somerville, R. Bateson, 
E Beflew, C Domville, J. Itibton, J Strong, F. Flood, C Coote, R. King, II 
Wilkinson, J Stevenson, N. Colthurst, H. Meredith, W Burrowes, T Esmonde, 
D Hill, J Doyle, J M. Doyle, A Pemer, W Burgh, C. Doyle, H D Massey, 
P Carroll, W Hert, and W Brabason 

Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity College — m all about 100 attended 
Younger sons of Barons. 

Younger sons of Visceunts. 

Barons of the Exchequer, and Justices of both Benches, according to thdr kemonty 
— the juniors first — and all habited m, their robes. r 

Lord Chief Baron of thq Exchequer, Right Honourable Sir S. O'Grady 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Right Honourable Lord Norbury 
* Master of the Rolls, Right Honourable Sir W M'Mahon. 

Lord Chief Justice of the Kang's Bench, Right Honourable W. Downes 
The Vice Treasurer, Sir George Hill. 

Privy Councillors npt being Peers — 

Colonel R. Ward, Sir John Stewart, Bart. W C. Plunkett, D. B. Daly, Colonel 
Bagwell, the Knights pf Rernr, and Judge Raddiffe. 

Eldest, ions or Barons 
* , Younger sons of Earls. 

Eldest sons of Viscounts. 

Secretaries of State, the Right Honourable C. Grant, and William Gregory, Esq 
S' * ' * " ' ^ Batons — • 1 n 

Kihtfptnc, CloneuTry; Brandon, Dunally, Louth, * Blayney, JLorton, Castle mame. 
Oriel, Carbery, Maf#y, Waterpark, Howden, Mmmtmmm, Efrench, DufFenu, 

* Hotham, tSontock, Clamnorrig/hnd Waistoiirt. 

s i * Bishops— 

Of Meathj lWdare, Kilmore, Derry, Down and Cqnrior^ Chmf^rt, Cork, and Ross, 
Killala, Os^pry, Ripho*J^|terforih Elphin, Droi^dre/P6^her, Laghlin, Killaloe, 
Cloyne, Llmenclc, V * * 

v ^Ycninger sons of Marquifles ^ 

Eldest sons of Earls. 
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Viscountb— 

Gormonstown, Frankfort, llawarden, Allen, Enttisdiflfcc, PowerPoint, Doneraile, 
Artlce, Gory, Monckf and. Sidmoutb. 

Younger sons of Dukes. • * 

Eldest sons of Marquises. t 

Earls — 0 

Famham, Wicklow, Longford, Enniskillen, Ross, LlandafF, Gosford, Becttvc, Meath, 
Donoughmorc, Westmeath; Mayo, liolra ore, O’Neil, CarriCK, and Roden. 
Eldest sons of Dukes. 

Marquises — 

Downshire, Thomond, Londonderry, Donegal, Conyngbam 
Archbishop oFTuftin, the Honourable William Le Prior French, D D 
• Archbishop of Cashel, the Honourable Charles Broderick, D D. 
Archbishop of Dublin, Lord George de la Poer Beresford, D.D. 

The Lord Chancellor, Right Honourable Lord Manners. 

TheJLojrd the Archbishop of Armagh, the Honourable W. Scott. 

Then, his JExcellenc Lord Lieutenant's state in carriages and on horseback, as 

follows — ' 

The State Trumpeters, two and two. 

The Serjeant Trumpeter 
• The Pursuivant Messengers 

' Grdoms of the Chamber. 


Pursuivant, O'Flaherty, Esq. v 
The Lord Lieutenant's Pages 
■Gentlemen at large. 

Pursuivant, P J. MabobylEsq. 

Gentlemen of the Bedchamber* 

Athlone Pursuivant of Arms, Joseph Rock, Esq 
Master of the Horse, Duke of Montrose 
Serjeants of Arnr^s with their Maces. 

Steward and Comptroller of the Hou&hold, Lieutenant-Colonel W C. Masters, and 

EC Sheldon, Esq 

— Gentlemen Tishas and Chamberlain, Sir C. Vernon, and Sir Stewart Bruce. 

\ Cork Herald, Dublin Herald, 

• T. M* Wmstanley, Esq. T. R- O’Flaherty, Esq 


^Two Aides-de- t The Sword of State borne by 

Camp His Grace the Duke of Leinster. 

Gentleman Esher His Excellency 

of the Black Rod, The torn Lieutenant, 

Sir C . Vernon, Knight. w 

Two Aides-de-Camp Colonj#3f ihe jBattle-axe Guards, 

^ Hinel Edward Hill. 

Tke v Battle-axe Guards 
The Town- Major, Sirr. 
Squadron of cavalry. 


Two Aides-.de- 
Camp. 

Ulstdkr King bf 
Arms, 

Sir William Betham 
Two Aides-de-Camp. 


A* ten minutes before two o'clock 
this splendid cavalcade reached the 
front of the bamef in SackvjUe-street. 
When the procession had arrived with- 
in twenty paces of it, it baited, and 
Athlone pursuivant of arms* attended 
by two dragoons, advanced and knock- 
ed at the gate, and being answered by 


the city marshal, he Ktformed that of- 
ficer, that, by command of his Excel- 
lency the Lord lieutenant of Ireland^ 
he demanded entrance to the city of 
Dublin for his Majesty King George 
the Fourth, $The city martfhtifyjmtig 
communicated with the mayor, 
his lordship ordered AtWoneWith his 
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escort to bejsdoqfctcui*, As soon as bis , 
lordship** aaBeut was ^announced, the 
procession, amidst* the Jopd^ accla- 
mations* the flou^d of trumpets* and 
martial musiq^paasei through, tht bar- 
rier at as quick a pace as possible. At 
five nunutes p$st twoo'clockthe King's 
barouche advanced through the gate, 
and <jbw up immediately within the 
barrier. It is quite impossible to de- 
scribe the immense reiteration of accla- 
mations which hailed the K ,n g Upon 
his entrance into the city $ they were t 
of the most enthusiastic and heartfelt 
description. His Majesty stood up in 
the barouche and bowed repeatedly to 
the immense multitude around him; 
thousands of voices by an instantane- 
ous impulse vociferated u God save the 
King *” “ God bless your Majesty l ,f 
The King Surveyed the assembled mul- 
titude with ah dir of condescension and 
affability; he bowed incessant^, waved 
his bat in his hand, looked towards the 
windows and tops of the houses, yvhich 
were filled by elegantly dressed females 
(Prince and PnnceBS Esterhazy and 
the Marchioness of Conyngham were 
in one of the near Windows,) and ami* 
lingly repeated his obeisances in a fa- 
miliar manner. The King repeatedly 
held up his hat, and pointed $th his 
right hand to the large shamrock wjpeh 
decorated the front, an d then with his 
finger touched his heart, as it were to 
indicate that the national emblem had 
its root m his bosom 

The reco rder welcomed Ins Majesty 
upon his entrance, mto the city, in a 
speech for which we regret we have 
not room. * * ^ f ( 

During ita delivery, hiiMajesty stood 
upuncQvered, and repeatedly bowed to 
the corporation When the lord mayor 
presented his Majesty with the keys of 
the city, upon a silver salver, the King 
immediately replied to the lord mayor, 
u Take back yotir key$J tqylord, they 
cannot letrfbetterhands ** When the 


city sword wis held up foi* presenta- 
tion to *h?s Majesty, the 1 King birely 
lifted it from the lord mayor, and im- 
mediately restored it again. When the 
civic forms were concluded, the cor- 
poration resumed theft* Beats m theit 
carnages. The procession did not move 
on, however, through the city, for up- 
wards of twenty minutes. 4 The King 
during that time was engaged in re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his peo- 
ple within tHfe barrier t they pressed 
upon him on all sides, and it was m vam 
for the cavalry to attexnptto extricate 
the Sovereign's cdfcfih fobtn the encom- 
passing grasp of the populace, ^The 
horses of the dragoons were almost 
unmanageable, they were kept by the 
fluctuating preB9ure of the crowd in a 
state of constant motion, just as if 
swimming j the barouche was at times 
so shaken^thht the noblemen wh6 sat 
oppose Ms MdjeBty on three or four 
occasions were under the necessity of 
supporting the arms of the King to en- 
able his Majesty to stand in an erect 
posture. During this period the loud- 
est reiteration of sentiments of affection 
issued from the clamorous thousands * 
the King, who seemed muck affected, 

S peatedfy said, •* I thank ■ you, my 
endfr— God bless you all— -I shall 
ever remember these proofs of you^" 
attachment.” After the pause we have 
described, the procession moved on. 

its progress, Sir Benjamin 
WminfMti Repeatedly rode up to take 
the rojPKofbmands, and from the cir- 
cumstance of his Weitmg* i shamrock ' 
in his" hat also, he" was the object of 
much appihuSe, even where he wag not 
ktiown tb fie hiV Majesty's confidential 
attendant. Sir * Benjamin exultingly 
said to theltWg, m that part of the 
processiOUwhen the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations of attachment were 
shewn by the multitude, M May it 
please yfuR Majesty, have I any reason 
to fie asharbwOf my countrymen . , 
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* <f no, my de*^ Bloomfield,” re- 
ph^his “ thpyare.fi fine, 

a nq)>te people/ 7 Just as the King 
passed t«« Exchange, a living dove, 
whose wings were fastened to a laurel 
wreath drawn acrosB from the Ex- 
change to a neighbouring house, was 
let down by those who sustained the 
wreath into the royal carriage The 
King took the bird of peace between 
hts hands* nod appeared highly grati- 
hed at this singular mark of respect 
and attention. At half pan two o'- 
clock the procession entered the castle 
gates, amid a royal salute, having been 
exactly two hours and a half moving 
fronrthe L odge to the Castle The civic 
authorities and nobility here took leave 
of his Majesty, as he alighted at the 
palace The King immediately after 
appeared at the windows over the por- 
tico, between the Lord Lieutenant and 
Lord Sunouth, and was loudly cheer- 
ed. His Majesty lepeatedlv placed lus 
hand upon his heart, ana bowed to 
those who bad given him bo enthusi- 
astic a reception He held out his hat 
frpm the window, and pointed to the 
^haqurock 3 the sentiment it expiessed 
a s enthusiastically cheered. Tht: K ing 
Nsowcd tq those around him repeatedly, 
and'earpestly expressed the wiu m and 
Nfrely sense he entertained of the recep- 
tion he bad just experienced upon }u& 
ntnjpce to, and progress through, the 
Irish capital 3 he repeated the same 
satisfaction to several of the Irish no- 
bility who were introduced to him 
while he remained in the Castle, and 
more that! once hinted his detcimiua- 
tion to gratify the people often with 
hu> presence, and tp impress upon their 
gentry the duty and necessity of re- 
siding more constantly amongst a race 
so full (to use the royal words) of 
A< the noblest qualities. The different 
public bodies charged with the pre* 
mutation of addresses apppjoted for 
reception ihjb d*y» withdrew from tjbe 


procession as the King alighted, and 
went up ‘afterwards on foot to the 
Castle, preceded by bands of music, 
and passing through a part of the im- 
mense cavalcade of equestrians Who 
closed the royal procession. There 
were upwards of 500 carriages in the 
profession, and there could not have 
been less than 10,000 equestrians ; add 
to this nearly the whole population of 
the metropolis, and above 30,000 visit- 
ors, who were attracted to the spot 
from the country 

* His Majesty, before four o'clock, 
entered the presence chamber, and the 
cerVrrtomal of the Lord Lieutenant 
presenting to him the sword of state 
took place. His Majesty afterwards 
received, on the throne, the following 
address 1— 

BY THE nECOROEa OP XiyBLIN 

“ May it piea&c your Majesty , — We, 
your Majesty's ever faithful and devoted 
subjects, flic Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Com- 
mons, and Citizens of the city of Dublin, 
impress! d with sentiments ot unbounded 
veneration for your Majesty’s sacred per- 
son and Government, beg leave to era* 
brace the earliest moment of tendering to 
your Msycsty our dutiful and most heart- 
felt congratulations cm your arrival m tins 
part ot yqur Majesty's dominions 

“ That # the Monarch of tlic greatest 
empire upon earth, under whose paternal 
sway otir rights, laws, and liberties, have 
been most anxiously protected and secu- 
red, should almost the instant after the 
crown had been jilaced upon his head, m 
performance of the august ceremony of 
ms coronation, have ordered airangoments 
for his most gracious visit to Ireland, must 
to us, in common with the rest of our 
countrymen, be matter of just exultation 
and pride. But there is another consider- 
ation, sire, which gives additional interest 
to the present scene, and cannot but con- 
tribute 10 render this day forever dear to * 
the recollection ot Irishmen. 

History informs us, that spine of 
your royal predecessor? have visited tips 
country ; bjutx |he same authority obliges 
ub to aj!jfl, under untoward Ciacumstdfrces, 
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and in pen ads of naiKmal^gitatoioa ami 
disunion. How d^fetfaBy^cQateaBted 
#ie occasion upon ^hida your Miyasty 
appears amongst' us l *In the person of 
you, royal plre, we .behold the first mo- 
much who has longed upon our Chores, 
torccerve the enthusiastic homage of the 
entire island, ami/ in the rapture of a na- 
tion's welcome, to partake of the happi- 
ness he communicates 
- ^*You are now, sire, about to enter 
your ancient and loyal city of Dublin* 
The acclamations of assembled thousands 
accompany your Majesty's advance — they 
are the richest offerings which lore and 
gratitude can make, for they are the spon- 
taneous bursts of the heart, and are spre 
to he received With a corresponding emo- 
tion by a sovereign, Whose fhrsfc-ambitian 
has Wmformly been to reign in the affec- 
tions of all his people." 

The following answer was return* 
ed;~ 

“ I am highly gratified by this testi- 
mony of yppr affectionate apaaealous at- 
tachment to my person and government. 

** It is With inexpressible satiaf&ction 
that I visit this part of toy dominions. I 
am justly sensible how largely its inhabi- 
tants have Contributed to the power and 
glory oftfhe empire ; and the feelings 
which have been manifested towards me 
. upon the present occasion, have made a 
' deep and indelible Impression upon my 
heart, 1 „ 

u The manner in which you have evin- 
ced these feelings demands ply W&jnest 
’ thanks. Be assured that mjr loyai ^it^of 
Dublin will ever stand higffin mv confi- 
dence and esteem, and that t shall at Oil 
tunes he anxious to promote, to the ut- 
most of my power, its welfare, prosperity, 
and happiness* 4 

The King aUejfcceived On Address 
from the clergy* presented by the 
archbishops aim bishops; his 

Majesty thus graciously answered t — 
, 1 "I return you my warmest thanks for 
this loyal and dutiful Address^ Yourcon- 
gratulations upon my arrival in this part 
of ray kingdom afford me the most heart- 
felt satisfaction I am highly gratified by 
the testimony which y onnow present to 
me of yom^ affectionate add faithful at- 
tachment to my person and throne 


» *t You may be assured ptf my firm ind 

and X rely w^eonMenCe on your assi- 
duity ana earnestness in the discharge of 
the sacred duties of your ministry; and 
Upon your zealous and unremitting en- 
deavours, both by precept 4 arid example, 
to promote and cherish the betlevbletiCe 
and chanties of our holy religion, amongst 
all classes and descriptions Ofyour fellow- 
subjects ” 

The King’s answer to a loyal Ad- 
dress from the University presented by 
the provost, fellows, and scholars of 
Trinity College, ran thus i**- > 

“ It is with the greatest satisfaction 
that I receive sudi a testimony of your 
feelings upon my arrival in this country, 
and or your affectionate and firm attach 
toent to ray person and government 

u In visiting this part of my kingdom, 
it is my earnest wish to manifest the high 
sense which I entertain of the Value of 
those excellent institutions and establish- 
ments mthwhich it abounds. The Uni- 
versity of Dublin holds among them a 
must distinguished place. Experience at- 
tests that within your walls cultivation 
has been given to genius^ useful know- 
ledge has been acquired, and those prin- 
ciples implanted, from which the public 
has iq very numerous instances deifvH 
advantages the most splendid and import- * 
ant. r / 

“ It will, I am persuaded, be your con- 
stant endeavour to mappnn uutt4Ucre**> 
tibe reput^pon whi©h v you have justly 
obtained ; and, m dScfyaige pf #ie 
dutle# which belong to your' sevetjil $ta- 
tibn^ydu may be assured of my ednstant 
fiv^ur and protection " r * 

\Th* illuminations at night were on 
the most splendid scale j Weather, 
which had auspiciously held up during 
the royal procession, unfortunately 
changed eany m the evening, and the 
r$m fell almost without intermission* 
Tins did not prevent the illuminations 
from feeing canned on with extensive 
arrangement^ nor the streets from be- 
ing crawdied with company h - 

On a public levee was held 

?( the CastieofDublin 4 ■ 
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nPreviow^ta thelevee, bis Majesty 
sebtifbr? the Earl of Ffagal, f the f r <ei 
mtefr CathoSc Peer of Ireland,) to hi a 
closet, ! ifbd irffoYmed him, that as a 
special totfrk of his regard $tnd esteem, 
l^J^ad W^rmified to invest Kia Lord- 
Shjf with the prdei; of St Patrick , and 
the t King added, that he bad every 
reason to feel the highest satisfaction 
at the loyalty and demeanour of the 
Homan Catholics. His ov^n senti- 
ments, 'his Majesty added, were al- 
ways those of confidence in that great 
body of h» subjects, and he had uni- 
formly felt that the government had 
every reason CO be satisfied with their 
good demeanour as members of the 
community. The King farther said, 
that having 'always entertained those 
Opinions Ox them, he could not refrain 
! on the present occasion from sending 
for Lord Fingai, to express m person 
to his lordship, the high gratification 
he felt at now finding alt his anticipa- 
tions respecting that body fully rea- 
lised. His Majesty cduld not, he said, 
better Express the high senfe he enter- 
tained of the loyalty of the Catholic 
J?odv» than by taking this opportunity 
^ of glaring to hi^Lordshfp, that their 
^ loyalty and duty appeared to him to 
entitle them to hia Majesty's fullest 
confidence The Earl of Fitogat ex- 

E ttssed his gratitude to the King |br 
is' most graciotft cOmmunic|ttf on ^nd 
mark of respect^ and assured his Ma- 
jesty, that there was no class In the 
community upon whose loyalty he 
could better rely than that of his Ho- 
man Catholic subjects. ' 1 J 

Shortly after the noble earl with- 
drew, the elders of the Dissenters ahd 
the Quakers were severally introduced 
to his Majesty, who gave them a most 
gracious reception ; the latter suffered 
their hatB to be taken off before en- 
tering the presence. The attendance 
from the Society ^of Friends consisted 
of i the/ moat eminent persons Of that 
sect , their plain attire and formal pe- 


culiarity of manner excited much ob- 
servation among thebnlhawi cortegeof 
a crowded court The following wat 
the address o^the Quakers, which Wt 
presented ‘Ky Mr Simon Bea^ry, j|M 
eminent merchant of this city, attest 
ed by a large body of Friends •— , 

" To George the Fourth, King of tile 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereunto be- 
longing r ft 

“ May it please the King, — Thy du- 
tiful and loyal subjects, the Society of 
Friends in Ireland, commonly called 
Quakers, at r their last yearly meeting 
held m this city, anticipating thy visit 
to this country, authorized us to address 
thee on their behalf' on this memorable 
occasion. We should not do justice to 
our feelings, did we not assiffe.the King 
that our Society participates in the gene- 
ral joy caused by his presence Although 
religiously restrained from demonstrating 
tfio^e feelings by public t marks of rejoi- 
cing, nevertheless we respectfully offer to 
the King a sincere and cordial Welcome, 
and congratulate him upon his safe arri- 
val upon our shores. We desire that my 
visit may npt only tend tp thy own satis- 
faction and thejoy of thy people, but that 
an event so auspicious may grpmpte we 
improvement of Ireland and her inha- 
bitants, and thus render an important and 
lasting advantage* tp the empire We 
wish to avail ourselves pf the present ofc- 
, casupnto renew the declaration of our love 
.and pur allegiance to thee 6ur SKng, un- 
der thy ipnptnous house We, as a reli- 
gious society,* have,received many privi- 
leges, we are therefore bound^ both by 
duty and by gratitude, to fidelity to thy 
royal ppfson and government We are 
thankful to the Sovereign Kuler of the 
Universe, that peace generally prevails ; 
we pray that this 1 blessing may continue, 
and spread wider and wider ;«and We de- 
sire fbt ihee,’ O King, that thou 
be Enabled, under the influence of that 
fgrace which visits the hearts of all m&i; 
to rule in” righteousness, and be an ui- 
struwient m the divine hand to ppqnkrte 
that tiate wherein all nations roarjoiinn 
thekobr atithern, ‘ Glory to God*nt*he 
highedt/aril^itiupth peaic^goodjvill to 
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*To which hja Ma$e$ty ;waey-grac*- 
ousl y pleased to give the following an- 

*• It is highly satisfactory to me to re* 
colve your congratulatiou? on my arrival 
ui tliis part of my kingdom, and your as- 
surances of attachment to my perspu and 
government 

u Tlie loyalty of your principles, aud 
your regular and peaceable conduct, en- 
title you to my good opinion and esteem 
You may rely upon my constant protec- 
tion; and on ftu continuance of those pri- 
vilege^ which you now so justly possess." 

Then the following Roman Cat hoi 
ho Prelates worn jntioduged into the 
closet by the Earl of Donoughmore, 
with their address —the Right Reve- 
rend Drs Murray, Curtis, Troy, Kel- 
ly, Plunkat, Archdeacon, Murphy, 
ai)d Magownm. 

They were not dressed in their full 
canonicals, as was supposed, hut wore 
small jblack silk cloaks, and, their gold 
chains and crosses, pr Murray read 
their address, which the Ring recei- 
ved it* the most gracious and conde- 
scending manner — they all had the ho- 
nour of kissing lus M*jesty ? i> hand, It 
is^a remarkable circumstance, that on 
the back of his Majesty’s answer to 
the addiess of these Prelates was in- 
dorsed, “ His Majesty’* most gracious 
answer to the address of the liqma ifr 
C ' athohe ^Buh ops” This closet recep- 
tion, and written indorsement upon an* 
official instrument, is deeded by the 
Catholics to be the first public recog- 
nition of , their clergy ** as Bishops" 
which lias yet otcqrred since the en- 
actment of the penal restrictions af- 
fecting their body# „ 

The following is the address from 

th£, Roman Catholic Bishops s— * 

“ Xo the Ring's Mask Excellent Ma- 
jesty — We> yoiy Majesty’s loyal iuid du- 
tiful subjects, the Bishops prwpg the 
Homan C&liohc religion in Iceland, pre- 
sume t^approach the throne Withtuc of- 
Hwng *>i -our zealous devotion tjtf your 
Majesty’s b&r d person *artd illtftstTious 
house, and joyiully to hail your Majesty's 


august presemtelU) lids part c$ yottr Um* 

tedRmgdwn. n > 

** In other tunes, with which the Mer- 
ciful Disposer of sB human events has 
given it to the present generation to be 
acquainted through the page of history 
alone, our monarch® have approached the 
shores of Ireland m hostile array, driven 
to the necessity of conquering a litigated 
sceptre by their arms For ua has been 
reserved the happier lot, of welcoming, 
tor the first time, a Sovereign, who comes 
to his people with the olive-branch of 
peace in his hand, and with healing on 
lus wing, to roccive the willing and un- 
divided allegiance of every individual 
within the Wide range of Ids extended 
rule — the homage of the assumed conh- 
deuce and zealous attachment of all his 
subjects of every class and description. 

“ For ourselves, and for the clergy of 
our communion, the spiritual pastors of 
four-fifths of the population of this por- 
tion of your Majesty’s dominions, we have 
to acknowledge the weighty debt of gra- 
titude by winch we are bound to your 
Majesty's august house, inasmuch as it 1$ 
to the wise and beneficent provisions which 
distinguished the reign of your royal fa- 
ther and predecessor, and > our Misty’s 
own gracious condescension, we arc in- - 
debted for the privilege of administering 
the rites of our holy religion, under tkef 
protection of the law, and that we have ^ 
now the high honour of being permitted 
to stand in your Misty's presence. 

fC Under less propitious circumstances?* 
and before the amis of the state hod been, 
opened at all to rcceiVp the Kind's Ro- 
man Catholic *ubiects, we pe\er laded to 
inculcate upon all those of our >commu- 
nion whom it was our duty to instruct 
and tp keep in the right way, the dutyef 
respectful deference to those who were 
placed in authority over them, and im- 
plicit submission to the laws of the land 
How many and hovfr important are the, 
additional inducements which musflnow 
stimulate our bumble endeavours Id* the 
discharge of the same bounded dpty* 
when, adopted as wc arc by the legisla- 
tion of our country, we have now the 
happine&s* impelled by the most’zcAlOpfi * 
attachment to your Majesty's ro jw puV 
son, earnestly to impress upon me criii- 
bciences of the whine -Rdrndn ^Cfctholie 
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community of this your Majesty's realms 
the holy commandment of our blessed 
Redeemer* of tendering unto Caesar the 
tilings which are Casar r s, and unto God 
the tilings which are God's 

And may He, the All Wise and All 
Mighty Dwjjenser of cverygood and per- 
fect gift, and through whom lungs reign 
and princes decree justice, and from 
whom alone cometh all wisdom and un- 
derstanding, preside over your Majes- 
ty's councils, and after a long and pros- 
perous reigti, conduct your Majesty, in 
the fulpess of time, to the possession 
of that crown of glory which fadeth not 
aWay. . 

* A]1 which Is humbly submitted to 
>our Majesty tor ourselves, and on behalf 
of the other Bishops and Clergy of the 
Homan Catholic communion *n Ireland, 
by your Majesty’s devoted Subjects." 

To which his Majesty returned the 
following answer — * 

u I am highly gratified by your con- 
gratulations on my amval m this coun- 
try, and by the sentiments of cordial and 
dutiful attachment which you liaye ex- 
pressed to my person and throne 

u It was ray earnest wish, in visiting 
this part of tny united kingdom, that an 
\ qual degree of satisfaction might he dff* 
i ujed amongst all descriptions of my faith- 
ful subjects m Ireland That wi&h*$ hnp- 
^^ilv atul fully accomplished ; and I am 
persuaded that no endeavours wdl be 
Voting on your part to cherish and pre- 
serve that spirit of loyal union which now 
petvades and animates the whole com- 
munity, and which is not less conducive 
to individual and social happiness, than 
to the strength and prosperity of the 
state " 

Tile following was the answer to 
the address of the Presbyterians *— 
tf * The sentiments which you have ex- 
pressed pitjjny arrival ip, tins part of my 
dominions/ we highly gratifying to me, L 
and are enufled to my warmest thanks 
c< I have the fullest confidence In your 
faithful and firm* attachment (o my per- 
soij, and throne , aiul you may be assured ' 
of my constant protection of those civil 
and rebgiotis h her ties which arc theba^h- 
r;ghfofipyj)e5k w , f 

Imcoethatdy after the addresses had 


been received /his Efcceltency the Lord 
Lieutenant introduced the officers of 
the Order of St Patndk, and his Ex-» 
cellency*a household* to his Majesty, 
who had severally the honour Of ktfcfr* 
mg hands. 

On the 21st his "Majesty held Jf 
drawing-room, and on the 22d he at- 
tended the theatre. 

On the 23d and 24*th he visited the 
public institutions of Dublin 

On the 2Hd the Lord Mayor gave 
his grand dbner to his Majesty, in the 
new circular room erected adjoining 
the^ Mansion. House. Ttds room is up- 
wards lOOffcet in diameter; it is alto- 
gether constructed of timber, the dome 
is ’WeH ventilated by windows* and im- 
mediately under the roof a gallery was 
erected tor the accommodation of la- 
dies. The walls were painted or stain- 
ed in imitation of pillars and pilasters* 
and -the general appearance was good, 
though somewhat more subdivided in- 
to minute compartments than is con- 
sistent with grandeur of effect;" the 
building was, however, well contrived* 
considering the shortness pf time em- 
ployed in its erection, and thd arrange- 
ment s for dinner were prepared- with 
great care, and most complete in all * 
the essential departments forthe speedy 
transfer of dishes m a season of corpo- 
rate "festivity. In the music* gallery 
Mitaa Stephens, Miss Cheese, Mr Du- 
rtfset, hnd Mf v Bedford, swelled the 
throng of vefcal performers ; and there 
was' a" suitable attendance of Irish 
harpers, who m the course of the 
night 'enlivened the company with 
some fine melodies upon the national 
instrument* • 

At the King’s table sat? on hie Ma- 
jesty VHght hand, the Lord Mayor* . 
the Lord Primate, /the Archbishops Of 
Dublin atidTuatn, the Duke of Leip- , 
ster, tjie Marquises of PQ ^fla V^uid 
hjeadfort, X*otdp Sidnioi^h/^Ufy^ 
horap^i, «hd!,Enyaiskilk?p^ the CWf 
Justice s Of the King’s Bench and Com- 
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mon pleas, and the Chief Baron of On the 25th his Majesty viated the 
Exchequer. On the King's left sat Royal Dublin Society Hobse, sphere 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, a splendid fke champetre was given 
Pnnce Paul Estei*liazy, Baron Fagel, On the 28th a grand installation of 
the Lord Chancellor, ,thc Marquises of the Knights of St Patrick took place 
Londonderry and Conyngham, Lord in the Cathedral of the tutelary saint 
Oriel, the Commander of the Forces, with all the pomp and pageantry which 
Admiral Rowley, the Marquis of Win- belong to Buch an occasion, 
cheater, and the Duke of Montrose On the 29th the University was ho 
They sat in the order We have enu- noured by the presence of his Majesty, 
merated them at a grand dinner prepaicd for the oc- 

At the other tables sat the Mar- casion m the examination hall.* 


quiseS Of Graham, Thomond, Water- 
ford, and Sligo, the Lord Lieute- 
nant’s brothers, the Earls of Ormonde, 
Clanrfcarde, Westmeath, ' Donough- 
more, Meath, Kingston, Carrick, Ar- 
ran, Howth, Motintcashel, Longford, 
Fortarlmgton, Farnham, and Mayo; 
the two Princes Esterhazy,' Metter- 
nich, and Floret ; Earls of Clonmel, 
Clare, Belmore, Llandaff, O'Neil, Li- 
merick, Caledon, Glengal, Errol, Bec- 
tive, and Powerscourt ; Lords Carle- 
ton, Montmorency, Gort, Ofcman- 
towrt, Stopford, Doneraile, Garvagh, 
Clonbrock, Valletort, Ffrench, and 
several other Peers ; the whole of the 
Irish bishops and judgeB, the principal 
law officers of the Crown ; the mayors 
of Cork and Derry, the chief officers 
of the staff of the garrison ; the offi- 
cers on duty at the Mansion-house, 
and about 850 Of the principal gentry 
of the country, exclusive of the mem- 
bers of the corporation who appeared 
m their cmc gowns. 

The Lord Mayor afterwards re- 
ceived a note from Sir Beniamin" Bloom - 
field from the Phtemx-Fark, congra- 
tulating his Ibrdsbip in the warmest 
terms upon the distmgtdshjed manner 
in* which he had entertained the King 
on the previous evening, and Stating, 
M that ms Majesty Vas n^er before 
treated so splendidly mthe British do- 
Sir Benjamin added* that 
King, was pleased, gratified* and 
delighted” 1 at the reception he me t 
with* ’ * * 


Sept. 1. — His Majesty having de- 
clared his determination, « wet or dry/' 
to attend the races at Cutragh yester- 
day, the preparations for the King's 
reception, and the definitive arrange- 
ments of the eburse, were carried on 
upon a scalfesuitable to the interest of 
the occasion. Additional stakes were 
laid down to enclose the race-grounds 
in the front of the stand-house, and a 
very large silk standard was planted 
on the roof, decorated with the royil 
arms, among which the Irish harp ap- 
peared with peculiar prominence The 
furniture for the King's apartment, at 
the extremity of the stand-hoube, was 1 
eleganjt and costly, and refreshments 
of the* rarest kind were abundantly 
provided in adjoining apartments The 
weather, however, paid no respect to 
persons ; the ram, which had pourEfi 
incessantly since the Sunday, fell m tor- 
rents throughout the whole of the pre- 
ceding morning, and the fine prospect 
which the locality of Curragh affords, 
was on all sides dimmed by an impene- 
trable hazifiess. 

After a visit to the seats of one ortwo* 
of the nobility in the vicinity of Dub- 
lin, his Majesty embarked on the 3d, 
at Douleary, for England* The" road' 
leading to Dunleary was crowded from 
an early hour, by an immense number 
of persons, male and female, all eager- 
ly anxiotis to get a last look, at their 
King before he finally quittedthe Irish 
shore* THe day was uninterruptedly 
fine* 
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By ten o’clock it was with great dif- 
ficulty that a jaunting car or vehicle of 
any description could be procured, and 
the drivers of the few that were to lie 
met with returning to town* raised tne 
prices of their fare aa the day advan- 
ced At the upper end of the King’s 
Road, at the outer pier of Dunleary 
Harbour, an elegant pavilion had been 
erected It was supported by five pil- 
lars, each encircled with evergreens* 
Foldings of crimson drapery ran round 
the top, and at each corner a small pil- 
lar was raised, from which four white 
flags ‘floated gaily m the wind; one 
exhibited the shamrock in its proper 
colour, another the rose* the third the 
thistle* and the fourth the three em- 
blems united. , A pole was also raised 
for one side of the royal marquee* from 
which the flag was to be hoisted on 
his Majesty’s entrance The pavilion 
was surmounted by tie British crown* 
richly gilt The floor was boarded ,, 
over it waa spread some blue cloth, 
and over that a rich and beautiful car- 
pet ; the descent from the pavilion to 
' the water’s edge was also covered with 
*'chrpeting to match ; and a jargfi plat- 
of wood, , covered with scarlet 
cloth* was placed at the entrance of 
%hm pavilion* to facilitate the ascent to 
it* and on which^his Majesty was to 
step on his alighting from las carnage. 
At the extremity of the pier the roy- 
al flag was hoisted. The deputation 
from the gentlemen of thV country 
were ranged on the south side of the 
pavilion* dressed in their visitation 
costume* with pink silk scarfs, and 
wands, bearing# favours of pjnk rib- 
band** or pink banners* ivith appropri- 
ate mottos or devices^ The gentlemen 
forming the deputation from the c|ty 
were ranged on the n?eat sjde, v dressed 
also in appropriate costura^* and wear- 
ing sky-blue silk scarfs* and wands* 
fltc. His Majesty did not leave the 
Park so early as was expected. It was 
not until one o'clock that he set for- 


ward on his tour into the country of 
Wicklow, intending to stop at, the seait 
of Lord Powersbourt 

At twenty minutes to seven o'clock* 
a courier announced to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant the approach *of his Majesty; 
in a few minutes an officer of the lan- 
cers was seen coming at full speed ; he 
had scarce amvedat the tent when a 
number of gentlemen rod^ m at full 
gallop* with their hats off, and crying, 
“ The King* the King " A troop of 
Iflncers preceded his Majesty ’scamage, 
which was surrounded by the officers 
of* his staff* hats and handkerchiefs 
were seen waving in every direction* 
and the shouts that reverberated along 
the hiBs were almost enough to * shake 
esgrtb in its centre.” His Majesty, on 
alighting, was received by his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord 
Mayor, and the distinguishedyand no- 
h)e characters who had assembled at 
the royal tent. When his Majesty en- 
tered the tent* the royal flag was im- 
mediately hoisted over it ; and this be- 
ing a signal to the sloops of war who 
were to convoy his Majesty, at the 
King’s arrival at the pier, a royal sa- 
lute was fired from, the vessels, which 
was answered by the overpowering and 
deafening ^outs of myriads of spec- 
tators* who thronged the hill! around 
as, far as the atre could reach 
A loyal address was presented to his 
ity, by the Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin* at^tfie moment of his embarkation. 

Before descending the slip which led 
to the side* ofithe vessel* the King a£- 
dregted those around him* with consi- 
derable emotion* in these words — 

“ My friends r when l arrived in tlws 
beautiful country, my heart overflowed 
with joy — it is nop dcpr< ssed with sm- • 
cere sorrow*, 1 never felt sensations of 
more delight than wnfce I came to Ire- 
land.— I cannot expect to meet 
no r, nor many equal till I huve CSeMp- 
putess ta see } ou again., Whatever op- 
portunity offers, wherein I can serve In- 
land, 1 snail seize on it with eagerness I 
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arp atoqtn^f tew WotfW-SheTt adieus am 
bes»t Goil bless you al}^ pay fewpde ; God 
bless you aj) f ” , 0 

, Lord Silipiu^K also* adarc^sed the 
following Jester to the LorcT Ui*u*®- 
want, on, tie occasion of hi* Maty's 
departure * — 

* / c DuhhfhjCosihh $e$.}St %%%k* % 

“ Aty Loan, — The ti»$e of t^e K£i ag « 
departure from Ireland being armed, I 
am commanded b> his Majesty to express 
lus enfite approbation of tii<? mantiorjp 
which all pt rSorift acting in 'civil and *mf- 
litar> situations, In the city of Dublin and 
its neighbourhood, have perfbrffifcd their 
several duties, dtmtig the period of bis 
Majesty’s residence ift this part, of the 
kiugtlom. Uts Majesty is pleaded to con- 
sider that to your Excalepcy his, acknow- 
ledgments 4tre particularly (Tue , nebs con- 
scious how touch he owes to yourl^xcd- 
lency's attentions and arrangements ; and 
his Majesty gladly avails hrniself of tins 
occasion of declaring the high sttose Which 
he entertains of the ability., temper, and 
firmness, with which your Excellency 
lias uniformly administered the great 
trust which he has, placed in your hands. 
I am farther commawttd to state, that 
the testimonies of dutiful and affectionate 
attachment which hta Majesty has recei- 
ved from all classes and descriptions of hi« 
Irish subjects, have made the deepest im- 
pression on his mind, and that no looks 
forward to the period when he shall revisit 
them with the strongest feelings of satis- 
faction His Majesty trusts, that, in the 
meantime, not only the spirit of loyal 
union, which now so generally exi$t$, 
will remain unabatejtand; unimpaired, but 
that every cause of irritation will be avoid- 
ed and discountenaucgd^muttod forbear- 
ance and good unty, observed ami encou- 
raged, and security be tbus v aiforded tor 
Jhe continuance of , that concord amongst 
themselves, which is notjpes essential to 
his Majesty's happiness than to their own, 
and which *t has been the chief object of 
his Majesty, during his residence in this 
country, to cberisn and promote. His 
Majesty the generosity and 

waymth #hndi <Ssriugu|$V the 

charaotOrof his faithful people m Ireland , 
and he leaves them with a heart tull of 


afitoiou iM itrd* .them, and with* the 
confident and grafcdyiiig permaatw, that 
this pitting admonition and mptotutHW v «f 
their Sovereign will not be giveu m v$u£u 
Time tin honour to be, wnh gicahtjru$U 
and regard, my lord, your Excellency's 
most obedient and faithfhl servant, 

“’Sibtoaiftir * 

u Hu Excellency the 
Lwjd Lieutenant” 

l V » 

> On Friday the 7 th* about half parft 
two o'clock in the afternoon, a move- 
ment was observed m the royal squa- 
dron, at King’s Town pier* (Dimleary) 
when the flotilla stood out to sea, and 
passed the promontory of Bray in a 
short time, under a smart breefce* His 
Majesty remained on deck, and with 
his usual ' c oh de seen siou bowed most 
gracefully, took off his travelling bon- 
net, and saluted tn a particularly af- 
fectionate manner, Uil the* spectators 
who were assembled on the wall, and 
tttithe numerous boats with which >the 
harbour was crowded, to witness the 
termination of the most endearing vim 
in the annals of modem Ireland* 'Huj 
scene was highly affecting and into-* 
teresLng. It was like the parting of « 
kind father from his chfidten. TJ* 
guns i at the battery fired a rfcyal sa- 
lute* During the entire of the &y* 
the pier was the resort of a number 
of persona, including many from the 
city i all anxiously looking towards the 
royal squadron* Until the gathering 
shades of the evening hid them from 
theirmw; As the evening advanced* 
the royal squadron appeared to be msu- 
king their wa^ »h fine style, right m 
the direction of Holyhead ; and at that 
twilight hour, whilst- they were ytt 
discernible to* the admiring and ab- 
xious spectators* ** distinct but dis- 
tant** 1 the effect produced by their 
** gallant bearing’' was fine beyond 
description The royal squadron had 
reached within thirty miles of the 
land's-end, when, from the^oisteroua 
state of the weather, it was obliged to 
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put ab6fit y aad return to Milford Ha* 
veti f where it arrived four p. m.on 
Wednesday* the 14th At five next 
morning his Majesty landed* amids| 
the teheers of thousands of spectator. 
A band ojf music was m attendance, 
wh?ch played several national airs, and 
r his Majesty appeared to receive the 
marked attention which was paid to 
his royal person, with much gratitude 
He bowed frequently, and looked re- 
markably well. Three carriages were 
landed from the fleet, one of which 
was hie Majesty's private one* and m ft 
short time his Majesty drove off, with 
• his attendants, for London 

From the effect which his Majesty's 
presence m Ireland has had in allaying 
all party animosities, and the manner 
m winch this his parting injunction 
has been received by all classes, the 
most happy results may be anticipated 
from the royal visit. * At a meeting of 
gentlemen, of all sects, held in Dublin 
on the 7th instant, after the best mode 
of distributing copits of his Majesty** 
- letter to the Lord Lieutenant had been 
determined upon, Mr O’Connel pro** 
’pdsed, and it was resolved, that a^Club, 
**"■0 be called the “ Loyal Union, or 
Royal Georgian Club,” should be es- 
tablished m Dublin without delay, the 
object of which should be to carry in- 
to effect the parting admonition and 
injunction of their Sovereign ; themcm- 
bers to pledge themselves to preserve 
unabated and unimpaired the spirit of 
loyal union amongst all classes of Irish- 
men ; to observe and encourage mutual 
forbearance and good-will ; and to 
perpetuate that affectionate gratitude 
towards his Majesty King George the 
Fourth, which now animate* every 
Irish bosom. The Society to consist 
of a president, vice-president* cotomit- 
tee* &€., and to dme together at least 
six times in the year, clothed m Irish 
manufacture* and m the colours worn 
by the citizens of Dublin on the aus- 


picious day of hts MajertytyfroWteeii 
try into that city, - i ' ’ r ‘ 

It has also been determined thata 

K blie testimonial, in honour bf Tiw 
ajesty** visit* * shall be erected <n 
Dublin* subsciiptionete execute 'whleli 
are rapidly filling up. It Is to consist 
of a triumphant arch and an emerald 
crown/ < The first will be Greeted at 
the lihnta 6f the city's jurisdiction in 
Sackville-street where me barrier was 
raised for tjjg King’s public entrance. 
The second Uf ill be mtydeof Irish gold* 
studded, with precious stones, and it 
wilt form? the commencement of Na- 
tional Regalia* similar to those of Eng- 
land or Scotland, and be deposited in 
the CaStk The list of subscriptions 
is filling very fast. In Dublin alone, 
it already amounts to above 10,000/ 
Royal donations ,— Sir Robert Shaw, 
Bart, and Co* bankers* have received 
directions to pay the following sums, 
being his Majesty's donations, in aid 
of the respective chantable institutions 
in Dublin — 

Mendicity Association, . *. 'L 200 


Sick and Indigent Boom-keepers, Juo 

Magdalene Asylum, JUeeson Street, 100 

Female Orphan School, . . loo 

Lying-in Hospital, . 100 

Charitable Association, 5o 

Meath Hospital, . , 100 

Richmond Institution, . . SO 

Molyneaux Asylum, . . 50 

Dorset Institution, ... so 

Poor of the liberty, „ 100 

Chapelizod, Castleknock, &c 100 

St Werburgh'e Paribli, . . so 

Lock Penitentiary, . , £0 

Meath Chantable Loan, . 100 

Strangers' Friend Society, . So 

The Bye Institution, Cumberlffnd- 
Street, «... *0 


Death of the Quee*. 

This sudden and uolooked-for'evem 
took place on the 7th ** f^lf- 

past ten o'clock at night. Her Ma- 
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S ty attended Druty-lane Theatre on 
onday the 29th' ult m good health ; 
but felt indisposed next morning, and 
her Hlnesswaa first communicated to 
the pnbhc by the following bulletin, 
dated Btanderfburgh^House, the 2d 
August Her Majesty has had an 
obstruction of the bowels, attended 
with inflammation "The symptoms, 
though mitigated* are not removed ” 
This was signed by Drs W S Maton, 
Pelham Warren* and Henry Hdlfond ; 
and bulletins ^tanmonedNSb be issfied 
daily till her Majesty's decease* Her 
Majesty lost a great quantity of blood, 
and the warm baths and other reme- 
dies were resotted to, but without ef. 
feet, in removing the obstruction. Drs 
Maton, Warren, and Holland, conti- 
nued in close attendance $ and ott Fri- 
day the 3d, Dr Ainshe was sent for 
Messrs Brougham, Denman, Wilde, 
and Dr Lushing ton, were also in at- 
tendance. On Saturday, the different 
branches of the Royal Family, test- 
ding in and near the metropolis, sent 
to make inquiries concerning her Ma- 
jesty’s health. In the cotfrse of that 
day her Majesty'# Symptoms varied at 
intervals, and sometimes hopes were 
entertained of her recovery. Ou Sun- 
day afternoon Dr Baillie, his Majes- 
ty’s fLysician, arrived, having travel- 
led 120 miles in ten hours. He saw 
the Queen, and entered into consulta- 
tion with her physicians. I n the course 
of that day a change seemed to have 
taken place for the better. About 
t noon of Tuesday, however, she had a 
relapse, and sufferedconsiderablepam. 
Opiates were administered, ( which had 
r&t first a consoling effect ; but at two 
o'clock increased inflammation was vi- 
sible to every ones, ax# the physicians 
were sent form alt haste. A bulletin 
was issued Mto four o'clock, announcing 
the unl^^blfe? change which had 
ta^eu ptafeohbrr Majesty, c aad from 
this period her situation became gra- 


dually more alarming until the hour 
of tier dissolution. 

1 Her M ajestycbntimied sensible till 
within a short period of her death To 
those around her, she frequently de- 
clared that to die was happiness to 
her * that ever sinc&^ahehad first ar- 
med m England, her enemies had, by ’ 
plots and conspiracies, endeavoured to 
destroy her ; w and at last/* said her 
Majesty, •• they have destroyed me 1 
But I forgive them I die jn peace 
with all mankind,” * Calling the ser- 
vant, Manet te Brune, to the bed-side, 
,ahe‘ said, ** Your sister Dement has 
done me great injury ; her wickedness 
has been very great ; but tell her that 
■* I forgive— telBier that with my dying 
breath I forgive her !” 

Intelligence of the Queen’s death 
was immediately communicated to the 
officers of state, and dispatches sent 
ofi to acquaint his Majesty, who had 
bailed from Portsmouth on the 31st of 
'July, on his voyage to Ireland The 
messenger overtook his Majesty on 
board the Royal George at anchor off 
Holyhead, in Wales. The King wsta 
sensibly affected by the lntelligerfU,** 
and retired to his cabm, where he re- 
mained several hours, almost alone. 
The royal squadron immediately k\w- 
ered their flags to half-mast, but no 
minute guns were fired ; and the mes- 
senger returned with his Majesty’s or- 
ders respecting the Queen's funeral, 
and the .court mourning, which latter 
ceremony was ordered m the usual 
manner. 

Her Majesty was Caroline Amelia, 
daughter of Charles William Ferdi- 
nand, Duke of' Brunswick, by her 
Royal Highness Augusta, eldest sis- 
ter of his late most gracious Majesty 
George llL She was born 17th May, 
1788, $nd on the 5th April, 1794, 
married his present Majesty George 
IV., then Prince of Wales, by whom 
she had one daughter, the late ta- 
il 
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* mented Pnoces* Charlotte, of Saxe- 
Cobourg. 

The following is a copy of her Ma- 
jesty’s will — 

** This is the last will and testament 
of me, Caroline^ Queen-consort of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
$nd Ireland I revoke all former 
wills. 

“ I constitute and appoint Stephen 
Lushington, doctor of laws, and Tho- 
mas Wilde* Esq, barrister at law, 
trustees and executors of this my will. 

“ Ijn execution of all powers given 
me by the will of my late mother, 
Augusta, Duchess of Brunswick-Lu- 
nenburgh, I appoint, limit, give, de- 
vise, and bequeath to my said trustees, 
all my right, title, and interest under 
the said will, and also all the rest of 
my property, real and personal, debts 
and effects, of whatsoever nature or 
kind soever, and wheresoever situate, 
upon trust to receive and collect the 
same ; and, when collected, convert 
into money, and invest it at their dis- 
cretion in the funds of the United 
^Kingdom, or otherwise , and, upon 
father trust, to pay the prmc^al of 
^*he whole of the said tiust-property to 
wilkam Austin, who has been long 
up£pr my protection, 6n his attaining 
the age of 21 years , and, in the mean 
time, to pay the interest and proceeds 
o t the same, or so much thereof as to 
them may seem meet, towards the 
maintenance and education of the said 
William Austin. And I do declare 
that my said trustees and executors 
shall not be chargeable m respect of 
the default of each other, or of any 
agent employed by them, or either of 
them, but only for their own respec- 
tive receipts, acts, and wilful defaults. 
I also give and bequeath to my said 
executors, to be disposed of according 
to thur will and pleasure, dll and evei y 
nriy documents, manuscupU, papm, 

VOX* XIV. 1»AU l II 


writings, and memoranda, wheresoever 
being at the tune of my death. 

* « Caroline, R. 

“ Signed, sealed, and published this 
third day of August, m the year 1821, 
at Brandenburgh-house, in the pre- 
sence of 

“ H Brougham. 

Thomas Denman. 

" Henry Holland, M D 

“ Hood. 

“ This is a codicil to my will, dated 
this third day of August:— I give all 
my clothes here and m Italy to Ma- 
riette Brun. I direct that a particu- 
lar box, by me described, be sealed 
with my seal, and delivered to Mr 
Obichim, of Colman-street, merchant ; 
and I acknowledge that I owe him 
4300/. I wish that government would 
pay the 1 5,000/ , the price of my liouse 
m South Audley street I desire to 
be buried in Bi unswick. I leave my 
coach to Stephen Lushmgtoo, my ex- 
ecutor ; my landaulct to John Hiero- 
nymus. 

« Caroline, R. 

Witnesses, 

“ Hood. 

“ H. Brougham 
“ T Dlnman, 

“ H. Holland, M D 
u This is a codicil to my Iwt will 
—I give to John Hieronymus and Ma- 
nette Brun, all my bed and table linen, 
which has already been used I give 
to Louis Bischi the sum of 1000/ and 
an annuity of 150/ per annum, payable 
half yearly. 1 give the large picture 
of myself and late daughter to the Car- 
dinal Albano '1 he half-length picture 
of myself to Lady Ann Hamilton 4 
give the pictuie of m)3clf, which is a 
popy of that givet? to the city of Lon- 
don, to my* executor, Stephen Lu<th- 
lngton. There are two pictures re- 
maining, of winch I bequeath to the 
Muiqui* Anlaldi that wh|*& he shall 
L ' r 
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choose, and the remaining one to Wil- 
liam Austin, l give to the Viscount 
and Viscountess Hood 500/ each I 
have already given to John Hierony- 
mus one carnage ; I also give'him the 
other open carnage I declare that 
my interest under my mother's will is 
given to William Austin, as a specific 
legacy. I desire and direct that my 
body be not opened, and that three 
days after my death it be earned to 
Brunswick for interment, and that the 
inscnption upon my coffin be — Here 
lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured 
Queen of England. 

" Caroline, R. 

u Signed in the presence of Henry 
Holland, MD 
'« August 5, 1821 

“ A codicil to my last will s — I 
give and bequeath to William Austin 
all my plate and household furniture 
at Brandenburgh-house, and also all 
unused linen 

“ 1 direct my executors to make 
application to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment to pay to them such Bum of mo- 
ney as at the time of my decease I may 
have paid, or which they may be call- 
ed upon to pay for the purchase of my 
house m South Audley-street ; and I 
give and bequeath such sum of money, 
as mytftaid executors shall procure and 
obtain in that respect, unto them my 
said executors, in trust for William 
Austin, according to the provisions of 
my will $ such sum to be considered a 
specific legacy. And in case the go- 
vernment shall refuse to pay such sum, 
I direct my executors to sell my in- 
terest m the said house, and also the 
furniture and things therein. And I 
give and direct the proceeds thereof 
to be paid and applied to and /or the 
use of the said William Austin in like 
manner, as a, specific^ legacy ; but m 
case the government shall repay the 
purchaia^pooey of the said* house, in 
that case, the proceeds which may be 


realised by the sale are to fall Into the 
general residue of my estate. Dated 
7th day of August, 1821. 

“ Caroline, R. 

Witness, Henry U. Thomp- 
son, Kensington." 

Thf Funeral. — In her Majesty's 
will, she had given orders that her body 
should be conveyed to Brunswick, to 
be buried m the sepulchre of her gal- 
lant father , and that for this, purpose 
it should be removed from Branden- 
burgh-house within three days after 
her decease The latter part pf this 
request could not be complied with, 
owing to the absence of the King ; 
and because the ministry could do no- 
thing in the matter before receiving 
bis Majesty’s commands After the 
return of the messenger, Monday, the 
13th instant was appointed for the re- 
moval of the body on its way to Bruns- 
wick ; and notice to this efFect was 
given to her Majesty’s executors and 
friends, together with the programme 
ofthe procession from Brandenburgh- 
house, which it was determined should 
not proceed through the city, but takie 
a by-~oute out of the metropolis 
part of these arrangements, it appear, 
gave satisfaction to the Queen’s friends, 
noi to the populace of London ;«#nd 
we regret to say, that the subsequent 
attempts to carry them into execution, 
were attended with fatal consequences 
A correspondence took place be- 
tween the Queen’s ladies and Mr Hob- 
house of the Secretary of State’s of- 
fice, relative to the time fixed for the 
removal of her Majesty Lady Anne 
Hamilton entreated that till Wednes- 
day morning might be allowed* At 
length Lady Hood wrote to the Earl 
of Liverpool, requesting delay, and 
declaring, that if a git aid of horse ac - 
compamed the body, as had been deter- 
mined, she foresaw mischief, and she 
feat ed bloodshed Her ladyship also 
feelingly demanded of lus lordship to 
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revoke the ordei which enforced* the 
fcavrying of the corpse out of the di- 
rect road. Lord Liverpool replied, 
that orders had been given for the con- 
veyance of the body to Brunswick, as 
nearly as possible in obedience to the 
intentions of her late Majesty ; that 
Monday had been fixed for the proces- 
sion, but that he had agreed with Dr 
Lushington* that the body should not 
be removed till Tuesday, and that he 
could not alter the last order 

On*Monday the ISth instant, the 
London Common Council also met, 
and unanimously passed resolutions ex- 
pressive of their admiration of her Ma- 
jesty’s character, and of their regret at 
her death, and declaring their intention 
of accompanying the body through 
the uty, in the event of its passing 
that way. In consequence of the last 
of these resolutions, the Sheriffs, with 
the Remembrancer, proceeded to the 
Secretary of State’s office, and inform- 
ed Mr Hobhouse of the great anxiety 
which the citizens felt to pay respect 
to the royal remains Mr {Secretary 
Hobhouse informed Mr Waithman, 
ihat it was customary for royahfcorpses 
,y> be attended with a military guard, 
and that the military could not pass 
through the city without leave from 
the Lord Mayor — Mr W. said, that 
it was easy to communicate with the 
Lord Mayor on the subject Mr Hob- 
house promised to take the instruc- 
tions of the Earl of Liverpool Soon 
after, an answer was 6ent, that the ar- 
rangement for the removal of her Ma- 
jesty’s body was completed, and laid 
before the King , and that it was not 
intended that the procession should 
pass through the city on the way from 
» Brandenburgh- house to Harwich 
Accordingly, on the morning of 
Tuesday, her Majesty’s body was re- 
^ moved, in the fact of a solemn protest 
by Dr Luslungton and Mr Wilde, her 
executors, and proceeded on the route 
marked out by muiuten. 'ihc public 


feeling had bceh strongly doited 
the subject, and multitudes throbgefd 
to Brandenburgh-house in th fr frtim*- 
mg, uncertain in what djrectidn thte 
procession was ’to move, but deter ffik 
ned, it appeared, to oppose its depar- 
ture from London, except through the 
city, in which they were ultimately 
successful, but unfortunately not be- 
fore some lives were lost in the con* 
test* 

The cavalcade proceeded at a slow 
pace, and bad reached Kensmgtou 
church, when its farther progr^s was 
opposed by an impenetrable mass of 
cart 8, waggotis, and other vehicles, 
which were thrown across the road in 
endless disorder It was found im- 
possible to advance, and the proces- 
sion, after halting for an hour, was 
obliged to turn down m another direc- 
tion. It was again stopped at Hydt- 
park, and forced back A consider- 
able augmentation was now made’ to 
the military, both horse and foot \ the 
populace had also inci eased in number 
and in confidence, and at CumberlaUd- 
gate, leading out of Hydc-park into 
‘Oxford-street, a conflict arose in which 
two lives were lost, and a number of 
persons were wounded. The proc6s- 
Bion still kept on its way down the 
Edgeware-road, towards the%uburbs, 
but when they armed opposite Tot- 
tenham-court-road, all the outlets, ex- 
cept those which led to the city, were 
so completely blocked up with carts, 
waggons, and other vehicles, that the 
further advance of the procession vyas 
completely arrested, and they were 
obliged to pass down Drui y-lane into 
the Strand, and from thence through 
the heart of the city of London At 
the gates of the <ftty, the military were* 
refused entrance by the Lord Mayor, 
with the exception of the guard of ho- 
nour, consisting of theHprsfeOuafds, 
Blues * and the proccwiO{|l*tih$n panned 
quietly through the city. After u 
dtpaituu from Loudop, nothing far- 
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thcr occurred to disturb the proces- front in the most regular and tranquil 
sion. In the church at Colchester, order 

however, an altercation took place be- The whole way, from the outer to 
tween the Queen's executors a«£ those the inner barrier, a space of little less 
appointed by government to conduct than a mile in length, and about the 
the funeral. Her Majesty had ex- breadth of Blackfriar’s road, was lined 
pressed a wish to have a plate on the with a dense mass of people, not mere- 
coffin, with an inscription in which she ly from Brunswick, but from the 
is styled the injured Queen of Eng- neighbouring towns and villages , some 
land, and Dr Lushmgton, while the families had followed the funeral cor- 
body was lying in the church at Col- tege from Celle, and others even from 
Chester, had this plate screwed on the Hamburgh. The front lines of this 
coffin. Sir George Nayler, who was immense assemblage carried torches ; 
charged by government with the con- and from the double rows of willows 
ducting of the funeral, insisted that on each side of the road, were sus- 
this plate should be taken off, which, pended lamps of various colours, green, 
by the aid of the civil authorities, was red, and yellow In the distance were 
effected, Dr Lushmgton protesting seen the illuminated houses of Bruns- 
against the illegality of the proceed- wick, adding, by the fantastic variety 
ing. of their architecture, to the picturesque 

The Glasgow frigate, commanded beauty of the scene, and, by their un- 
by Captain Doyle, was appointed to decayed antiquity, reminding man of 
receive and convey the last remains of the nothingness of his existence, m 
her Majesty to Brunswick. It was an comparison even with the durability of 
extraordinary coincidence, that Cap- the commonest works of his own hands, 
tain Doyle was the very midshipman The procession moved slowly towards 
who had handed the rope to her Ma*- the town, and as the clock struck twelve 
jesty on her ascending the man of war reached the inner barrier. Here the 
that brought her to England # * mourners descended from the carnageST 

On the evening of the 24th, her and the whole coitegc proceeded on* 
Majesty’s remains reached Brunswick, foot, with the exception of Sir George 
and (as rt had been previously arran- Nayler, who kept his state m the fi»~t 
ged) w^re immediately carried to the carriage. 

place of interment The horses were From the entrance of the town to 
then removed from the hearse, and the the cathedral church, the distance is 
coffin was deposited m a magnificent about a mile, and the slow pace at 
open car, while about a hundred Bruns- which the procession moved, together 
wickers, well dressed, and having all with the various streets through which 
the appearance of the respectable it passed, gave the whole population 
classes of society, placed themselves m an opportunity of witnessing the grand 


* The following wa£ the arrangement for the different frigates which weie to carry 
her late Majesty s household to Cuxhaven • — Glasgow frigate, 50 guns. Captain 
Doyle, having on board the royal corps#. Lord andJLady Hood, Lady Hamilton, Mr 
Austin, Dr and Mrs Lushmgton, Mr and Mrs Wilde — Wyc, 28 guns. Captain 
Fisher, liis udfe ami family — Tyne, 2S gims, Captain White, Chevalier Va&&ili, Cap- 
tain .flesse, aiid Mr Wilson — Garnet, 18 guns, Itev, Mr Wood on board — Rosario, 
ld*Jtms, Captain Simpson, Lieutenant Hownam Alderman Wood saili d m one of 
the regular packets for Cuxhaven 
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• spectacle without much inconvenience, 
and with scarcely any danger. To the 
people, however* was due the praise of 
the good order that prevailed The 
only arrangement made by the autho- 
rities— so great and bo just was their 
confidence m the good disposition of 
the people— was an escort of about 
twenty constables The Brunswick 
cavalry, that, to the amount of about 
200, accompanied the procession, 
marched slowly by the sides, as state 
attendants, but took no part in direct- 
ing tne movements of the immense 
multitude about them, and guided 
their ‘well managed chargers through 
a countless crowd, m narrow streets, 
without alarming, much less hurtulg, 
a single individual Outside the bar- 
riers, where the space was very exten- 
sive, women as well as men were seen 
m all parts of the assemblage , but in 
the streets of Brunswick not a woman 
was to be seen The men alone were 
in the streets, the women were at the 
windows of the houses ; and there was 
not a house m any street through 
which the procession passed, which 
had not every window crowded with 
spectators of the female 6ex, address- 
ed in black, and all expressing, by their 
anxious attention, the deep interest 
wftich they took in the solemn cere- 
mony passing before them In this 
manner the procession moved on to the 
church, the glare of a thousand torches 
making every part of it visible to the 
multitude. 

At the church door the minister and 
municipality received the body $ the 
coffin was lifted from the car, and car- 
ried by sixteen serjeants of the Bruns- 
wick bavalry, while sixteen majors bore 
the pall The appearance of the chui ch 
was solemn and imposing. Though a 
building of no striking beauty when 
seen by day light, its lofty columns 
and long aisles hung with black, had * 
by night an appearance of melancholy 
giandeur. Owing to orders, no ser- 


vice, not ev<n a funeral chant, was to 
be performed As the Queen had died 
abroad* it was to be- considered that 
these rites had been already performed* 
and th£t the ceremony at Brunswick 
was merely depositing the body of the 
deceased in the famrfy vault , a cere- 
mony which was always performed 
without funeral service, as in the case, 
of the Duke of Brunswick, the father 
of the late Queen. 

As the corpse passed along the aisle 
into the plao^ of sepulture, ,a hundred 
ybung ladies^ of the first families m 
Brunswick, dressed in white, stood on 
each side, and scattered flowers before 
it?. In a few seconds the coffin and 
the mourners had all arrived m the fa- 
mily vault of the illustrious house of 
Brunswick The entire space is very 
large, and already contains fifty-seven 
coffins of different branches of that 
ancient family. A portion, about se- 
ven yards square, was separated from 
the rest by hangings of black cloth, 
and was illuminated with wax lights. 
In the middle of thi9 section stood a 
platform, raised about two feet from 
the Aground ; on one side stood the 
coffin of the gallant father of the Queen, 
at the foot was the coffin of her gallant 
brother; both heroes slam m battle 
when fighting against the tyranny of 
Buonaparte ; and here, m thil appro- 
priate spot, were deposited the remains 
of Caroline of Brunswick. 

26th — Inquest on George Fran- 
cis —The coroner’s inquest on this in- 
dividual* who was shot by the Life* 
Guards, m the not which took plape 
at the Queen’s funeral, terminated on 
Friday night the 24th instant, when 
the Jury brought in a verdict of wd- 
ful murder against a Life-guards-man 
unknown. We regret to state, that at* 
the funenal* of this individual, and of 
the other unfortunate person, Richard 
Honey, which some factious indivi- 
duals m London contmcgfr should be 
made a public one, another serious af- 
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ffey took platee between the mob and 
fhe Life-Guards. Fortunately, how- 
ever, peace was restored, by the exer- 
tions of the civil po\Ver, before any 
fetal consequences ensued * «, 

' 28th— The Robert Brace steam- 
packet, between 'Liverpool and Dub- 
lin, caught fire this morning, when 
about thirty miles from land, owing to 
a want of attention to the boilers She 
was then between Point Lmses and 
Holy-head Captain Carlyle immedi- 
ately steered for land , and the crew 
and passengers employed every exef- 
tion to keep down the fire Providen- 
tially, m about four hours, they suc- 
ceeded m running her into the creek 
of Cemmies, near Almwch, where she 
was instantly scuttled and sunk, after 
the passengers, twenty. four m num- 
ber, and the crew, consisting of four- 
teen hands, with the luggage, &c , 
were all got safe on shore 


SEPTEMBER 

1st.- — A horrible crime was corrthut- 
ted yesterday m the centre of Pans, in 
the most frequented quarter of the ca- 
pital About half past ten, an indivi- 
dual, who had left a gambling-house, 
entered *Che shop of M Moutier, mo- 
ney-changer, Rue de la Feuillade, m 
which Madame Motftier was alone 
He shut the door behind him, drew a 
dagger, and struck Madame Moutier, 
who fell bathed m blood. She had 
strength enough left to call for help. 
A female servant entered, who was laid 
low by nme stabs of the dagger. The 
nephew of M Moutier, who was at 
the top of the house, ran down $ he 
struggled for some time with the as- 
sassin, and at length fell afso^tabbcd 
m seven place*. It is to be remarked, 
that the aasassm Was secured, after bS* 
vmg stabbe&ttwo persons who attempt- 
ed to stop him 


11th— The Coroner’s in quest, oft* 
the body of Richard Honey, one^of 
the unfortunate individuals who lorff 
his life during the disturbances at tbtf 
funeral procession of her late Majflb- 
ty, after a laborious and keen investi- 
gation, whieh occupied them fourteen 
days, closed their sittings, when they 
brought m a verdict of « manslaughter 
against the party of Life-Guaida who 
were on duty at the placfe where Ho- 
ney was shot "'—Mi Sheriff Wdithman 
acted as counsel for the relations of 
Honey on this occasion , and strong 
endeavours were made, but without 
effect, to bnng home a charge of mur- 
der against an individual officer of the 
Life-Guards For this purpose, the 
witnesses were examined Over and over ; 
the Colo riel, adjutant, and other offi- 
cers, trumpeters and soldiers, of the re- 
giment were examiued. The witnesses 
and jury were admitted to the barracks, 
to inspect the regiment on parade, in 
order, if possible, to identify the indi- 
vidual who fired the fatal shot Mr 
Adolphus appeared latterly on behalf 
of the regiment ; and between him and 
Mr Waithman many keen altercations ^ 
took pi'ace Several individuals of the 
jury also displayed much acrimony an v 
partial feeling in the course of the in- 
vestigation. “ fc 

14th. — The conduct of Sir Robert 
Baker, on the occasion of the Queers 
funeral, in permitting the procession to 
take a route different from that mark-* 
ed out for it by government, has, it 
appears, given great offence ; and Sir 
Robert has, in consequence, resigned 
his office of Head Magistrate of the 
Bow-street Police. On this subject a 
London paper of the 14>th instanf says* 
that “ a statement of the unfortunate 
affair of the 14»th August having been 
laid before the King, his Majesty wq# 
pleased to express his disapprobation 
of some part of Sir Robert Bq&tfa 
conduct on that day. This wa&c&im. 
mumcated to Sir Robert, and his re- 
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ttgnatum as magistrate immediately 
followed as a matter of course. Sir 
Robert sat at Bow-street, for the last 
time, on Wednesday evening. Yester- 
day afternoon the office of Chief Ma- 

g strate was conferred upon Richard 
irme, Esq. by command of lus Ma- 
jesty, through Lord Sidmouth. (Mr 
Birme has since been knighted. ) Mr 
White, of the Queen-square Police- 
Office, we understand, is to be third 
magistrate at Bow-street ” 


King's Visit to Hanover. 


His Majesty having determined up- 
on Visiting his German dominions, the 
Gazette of the 18th of September an- 
nounced his intention, and the provi- 
sion made for the administration of 
public affairs during his absence, in 
the following manner — 

“ At the Court at Carlton House, 
the 17th of September, 1821— Pre- 
sent, the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty in council 

u His Majesty in council this day de- 
claring his intention of going out of 
the kingdom for a short time, was 
pleased to nominate the following per- 
sons to be Lords Justices for the ad- 
ministration of the Government, du- 
ring his Majesty's absence s— 

** His Royal Highness Frederick 
Duke of York. 

« Charles, Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury,” St c 

* On the 24th of September, the 
King left Carlton House for Rams- 
gate, escorted by lancers. The wea- 
ther, during fthe forenoon, being re- 
markably fine, several thousand per- 
sons \>f all descriptions, among whom 
were numbers of well-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen, some in barouches and 
gigs, and others on foot, proceeded 
£rofn> Woolwich, Blackheath, Elthatn, 
and ^places adjacent, and placed them- 
selves on different parts of the road 


All the spectators testified their loyal- 
ty, the gentlemen by taking off their 
hats, and the ladies, by waving their 
handkerchiefs • Hia Majesty seemed 
highly^ ratified by this mark of re- 
spectfuTattentiSn. lie frequently took 
off the travelling cap which he warp, 
and bowed most graciously from hjtf 
carnage- window to the assembled mul- 
titude. The troops and the spectators 
remained m the places which they oc- 
cupied, until the royal carnage was 
out of sight, by passing to the other 
Side of the bill The tioops were then 
marched to their respective quarters, 
aifd the different groups of company 
retired to their homes. 

Hi6 Majesty changed horses at Dart- 
ford, where the 16th dragoons attend- 
ed. He was met on the road by the 
West Kent militia, as well as by seve- 
ral gentlemen on horseback, and par- 
ties in carriages ; and the 56th, the 
sappers and miners, and the royal mai 
rines, were in the city, attended by 
their bands, and formed a guard of 
honour. 

The preparations made at Canter- 
bury, to give effect to the reception of 
hia Majesty, on his entrance, were very 
extensive. 

Extensive preparations also wqre 
made at Ramsgate, for the King’s^ re- 
ception. ti 

The principal streets were covered 
with fine gravel, and the neighbouring 
fields and gardens were stripped of 
their shrubs and flowers, to form fes- 
toons, arches, and other decorations, 
the foliage of which, waving with the 
wind, had a beautiful effect. The in- 
flux of the people into the town was 
prodigious, the roads leading to it be- 
ing covered with pedestrians, and car- 
nages of every description, not only 
from Margate, Broadstairs, and other 
parts of the adjacent coast, but from 
the distant points of the ifitwqr of the 
county. * 
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The embarkation of bis Majesty 
took place on the 25th, under circum- 
stances which must prove to lum the 
loyalty and devotion of the people of 
that place and its neighbourhood His 
Majesty left the residence of Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis about half past ten, in an 
open landau, accompanied by Lord 
Liverpool, the Marquis Conyngham, 
Sir William Curtis, See and immedi- 
ately proceeded to the Pier, or (Trini- 
ty) House, where an address was pre- 
sented 

His Majesty disembarked safely at 
Calais, at half past four o’clock, where 
he was received with all the honours 
which the French authorities had it m 
their power to demonstrate. 

The streets, m the course of his 
progress, had been previously covered 
with fine sand, and the whole way was 
lined with the military, (the 2d regi- 
ment,) one of the finest in the French 
service, commanded by the Duke de 
Ceres, which of course presented arms, 
and shewed his Majesty every mark of 
respect. The King appeared delight- 
ed with his reception ; and the num- 
ber of his subjects who greeted him in 
a foreign land, with the most unequi- 
vocal marks of loyalty, could not fail 
to heighten the pleasure which he 
seemed to experience In the evening, 
at eightOo'dock, his Majesty entered 
the theatre ; and short as was the no- 
tice, much praise is due to the mana- 
ger for the arrangements he had made. 

His Majesty sat m the centre, m 
front of the box. On his left was the 
French General the Marquis de Ju- 
rmllac, m full costume $ and on his 
right, the«venerable Duke de Chartre. 
On the King’s entrance, the whole 
house rose simultaneously, and the 
orchestra struck up 'our national an- 
them, « God save the King,# which 
was admirably performed, and tbs 
words sung enthusiastically by tjie 
whole audietce, both French and Eng- 
lish. Shouts of applause followed, and 


a universal encore rang through the 
house. His Majesty, however, who 
was evidently most sensibly affected 
by the feelings evinced towards him 
in a foreign land, mentioned that he 
wished to decline its repetition The 
audience understood him, and after 
another hearty congratulation, they 
took their seats, and the performance 
proceeded. On retiring, his Majesty 
gracefully saluted the audience, and 
left the house universally applauded. 

The next morning he set out foi 
Lisle, and from thence to Brussels, 
where he arrived on the 27th 

At Capel, department Du No? (t, 
his Majesty, on hi9 road to Brussels, 
was received in the moBt distinguished 
manner by the French military and ci- 
vil authorities There was a general 
expression of respect from the Eng- 
lish, of u God bless youi Majesty ! 
May your Majesty enjoy a long and 
happy reign P* To which the King re- 
plied, by thanks most feelingly utter- 
ed, and repeated obeisances His Ma- 
jesty looked extremely well, and seem- 
ed delighted and surprised to receive 
# warm and Bincere congratulations in , 
his owfti language, where he little ex- 
pected it, for there are very few Eng 
hah residents there 

On the 28th, the King dined wfth 
the King of the Nethei lands, at the 
palace of Lacken, a short distance 
from the capital His Majesty pro- 
ceeded to the palace of his royal bro- 
ther, attended m the same carriage by 
Lord Clancarty, our ambassador at the 
Belgian court, and the Marquis of 
Conyngham. * 

On the 30th, he repaired to the 
field of Water bo to attend a review 
of troops, and to witness, m company 
with the Duke of Wellington, a muttfe 
representation of the battle, which de- 
cided the fate of Napoleon, and resto- 
red the Bourbons Thence he pro- 
ceeded through Namur, Liege, Atx- 
la-Chapelle, and Dusseldorf, to Ha- 
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never, at which latter place he arrived 
on Monday, October the 8th The 
town was all life and splendour ; the 
streets were illuminated, the military 
drawn out on duty, the guns fired, 
the belU rung, and the population 
flocking from all sides towards the 
barrier through which his Majesty en- 
tered. All appeared animated with the 
most loyal and affectionate enthusiasm. 
Notwithstanding the distance from 
Brussels to Hanover, and the rapidity 
with which the King travelled, his 
health had not m the least suffered be- 
yond the ordinary fatigue, consequent 
upon the movement and confinement 
or a carnage ; and even of this his 
Majesty had less appearance than most 
of those whd composed his suite The 
receptions, however, were rather pri- 
vate ; and the addresses and formal 
congratulations of the authorities, and 
other public bodies, were postponed to 
the following and future days 

The following extract is from the 
Hannm'cnschr Naehrickten. — ct The 
most ardent expectations of faithful 
subjects are realized — their most ar- 
dent wishes are fulfilled The King, 
notwithstanding the latenesf* of the 
reason, has disregarded the great dis- 
tance, to come to his children ; and 
dnee yesterday afternoon, at five o’- 
clock, the Hanoverians possess their 
beloved soveitign 99 

From an early hour in the morning, 
thousands of persons in carnages, on 
horseback, and on f oot, hastened out 
to meet our revered Sovereign ; and 
the road was thronged for miles with 
countless multitudes A signal gun 
announced to the eagerly expecting 
inhabitants of the city and neighbotii- 
hood, the approach of the monarch 
Their expectations were farther height- 
ened, when a royal salute shewed that 
the moment was at hand The loudest 
acclamations resounded, as soon as the 
royal carnage came m sight His Ma- 


jesty had let down the windows, and 
saluted, in the most gracious manner, 
the numerous and rejoicing multitude, 
who were particularly thronged in the 
vicinity of the palace at Herrenhauseir. 

His Majesty was received by his 
royal brothers, the Princes of Bruits* 
wick, the ministers, the chief officers 
of the royal household, and the officers 
of the court then on duty The band 
of the Yagers of the guard played 
« God save the King,” and the royal 
standard was hoisted on the palace. 
At the same moment, the court-yard 
of the palace was filled by an innumer- 
able assemblage, who broke out into 
the most enthusiastic transports when 
his Majesty shewed himself at the win- 
dow His Majesty, sensible of the 
wishes of the expecting crowd, came 
into the balcony between his royal sis- 
ters-m-law, and, bowing repeatedly, 
most gracefully saluted the delighted 
multitude, who kept up an uninter- 
rupted hurra His Majesty had the 
goodness to indulge his affectionate 
people with the sight of him for at 
least ten minutes ; and, after he had 
repeatedly acknowledged the loud tes- 
timonies of the loyalty of the Hano- 
verians, withdrew to his apartments. 

As the court-yard still continued to 
fill with new crowds, eager Jto behold 
their sovereign, his Majestf had the 
condescension again to shew himself 
twice m the balcony, and was again 
saluted with the most unequivocal ex- 
pressions of joy and gratitude The 
8th of October has been a festival— it 
gave the inhabitants of this capital 
their beloved Sovereign for the second 
time * 

On the 9th, his Imperial Highrtesg 
the Archduke Ferdinand was present- 
ed to hisjMajestJy, and likewise Prmce 
Frederick of Hesse, and the Prince of 
Tour and Taxis. The King dined in 
private with his brothers and the 
above- mentioned prints, and the 
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princes of Brunswick, who were pre- 
sented to his Majesty on his arrival 
At table, Pnnce 'George, son of the 
Duke of Cumberland, and Prince 
George, son of the Duke of, Cam- 
bridge, were presented to the King 
by their parents* On the 10th, the 
inhabitants of this capital had the hap- 
piness of seeing their beloved Sovereign 
make his solemn entry. v 

His Majesty mounted hi9 horse at 
Herrenhausen, at half past one o’- 
clock, The procession was arranged as 
regulated in the programme previous- 
ly published, and proceeded through 
the avenue of Herrenhausen, at the 
entrance of which his Majesty allow- 
ed the city guard, on horseback, to 
escort him In the avenue, the regi- 
ments of cavalry were drawn up on 
each side all the way to the city. The 
side avenues were crowded with spec- 
tators, who followed the procession 
with incessant acclamations, and cries 
of ** God 6a ve the King,” in which 
the troops joined 

At the end of the avenue, where a 
triumphal arch was erected, his Ma- 
jesty was welcomed by the citizens of 
the suburbs, m state dresses, and young 
ladies, who strewed flowers before him 

At the gate, were the civil authori- 
ties and the clergy, who complimented 
his Majesty. A salute of 101 guns an- 
nounced the entrance of his Majesty 
within the walls of his faithful German 
capital. His Majesty passed through 
a double file of artillery to the tri- 
umphal arch, where some young la- 
diet presented a poem, which his Ma- 
jesty most graciously received. 

Accompanied by the nngmg of all 
the bells, by the thunder of the can- 
non, and, what was certainly the most 
agreeable to his Majesty, ^he inces- 
sant rejoicings of the multitudes that 
thronged the streets, the ro'yal proces- 
sion advanced very slowly, so that every 
body could dee their beloved monarch, 


who, with an affability that excited 
feelings of gratitude and delight m all, 
saluted on all sides as he rode along.? 
After the detachment of the hussars 
of the guard that opened the process 
sion,. followed nine state carnages,' 
each drawn by six horses. Immed** 
ately before the King rode his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland. 
On the King's right hand the Duke 
of Cambridge, and on his left the 
Archduke Ferdinand. His Majesty 
wore the umtorm of a Hanoverian 
Field-Marshal, with the insignia of 
the Order of the Guelphs The splen- 
did procession, increased by a numer- 
ous suite of cavalry, passed between 
files of the citizens, and then of the 
military, through several Streets to the 
palace of the Duke of Cambridge, 
where his Majesty, the royal Dukes, 
and the King's immediate attendants, 
dismounted and entered 

The procession and the guard of 
honour, composed of citizens on horse- 
back, halted in the streets. Soon af- 
ter, the citizens defiled before the pa- 
lace m military array, when his Majes- 
ty appeared with the princes at the 
balcon/; and acknowledged, by re- 
peatedly bowing, the joyful huzza* of 
the people. 

About four o’clock the processufo 
put itself into motion, to return, to 
Herrenhausen. His Majesty rode in a 
state carriage, drawn by eight white 
horses, and passing through several 
streets, left the city by the Cleve gate 
to return to Herrenhausen. Another 
salute of artillery announced his Ma- 
jesty's departure. 

In the evening the city was finely 
illuminated. Transparencies and in* 
scnptions were displayed on all sides, 
and therp was not a single house unit- 
kuninated. His Majesty, with the 
Princesses, and the officers of ,hW 
court, came to the city, and’ drove 
through the streets to view the ilium* 
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'nations. > TheBuke of Cambridge rode 
by* the aide of the King's carnage 
Wherever his Majesty passed, he was 
received with transports by the crowds, 
who continued to throng the streets 
till a late hour, indulging in the hap- 
piness of having their Sovereign among 
them. 

On the 11th a drawing-room was 
held, which, from the number of pre- 
sentations^ lasted from one to four o'- 
clock, 'during all which time hrs Ma- 
jesty remained standing. 

Or f the 12th, m the forenoon, his 
MiyeUy was pleased to give a private 
audience to the General in Chief, Count 
Benningstn, accompanied by Countess 
Benmngsen His Majesty then gave a 
public andiertce, sitting on the throne, 
and surrounded by the Dukes of Cum- 
berland and Cambridge, the ministers, 
the chief officers of the courts, &c to 
the deputation from the General Assem- 
bly or the States of the kingdom The 
hereditary land-marshal was at their 
head, having on his right hand the 
resident of the first chamber, and, on 
is left, the president of the second 
chamber. His Majesty replied m the 
most gracious terms to the*kddresa 
apoken by the president, Count Mer- 
veffi The high chamberlain then pre- 
slhfced, m succession, deputations from 
numerous public bodies and cities. 

Hts Majesty received them standing, 
and answered the addresses most gra- 
ciously in the German language 

In the afternoon, his Majesty was 
most agreeably surprised by the arri- 
val of her Royal Highness the Land- 
gravineof HesseHombourg,who reach- 
ed Hanover some days sooner than the 
accounts that had been received gave 
reason to expect. In the evening, the 
officers of all the corps gave. his Ma» 
jesty a serenade by torch-light. Hia 
Majesty, attended' by all the royal and 
noble personages now with him, ap. 
peared at the balcony of the palace 


tdfaqda the garden, and wae welcomed 
with the loudest acclamations. 

On the 13th, the King reviewed 
the troops assembled on a plain near 
Stocky • His .Majesty dined at a ta- 
ble of forty-Bix covers, at which all 
the royal Pnnces and Princesses, and 
the foreign Pnnces then there were 
present, as well as the foreign mini- 
sters to this court, and those who 
have come on special missions — his 
Majesty’s ministers, and their ladies— 
the Marquis of Londonderry, and se- 
veral foreign generals and admirals. 

On the 14tb, his Majesty transact- 
ed business with Count Munster and 
the Marquis of Londonderry In the 
ensuing night, his Majesty was seized 
with an attack of the gout in the knee* 
On the 15th, he saw only the royal 
Pnnces, and the Landgravine of Hesse 
Hombourg. 

The serenade by torch-light, given 
by the officers, had an uncommonly 
fine effect Above 1000 torches, col- 
lected m a small compass in the gar- 
den of Herrenhausen, spread a mass of 
light, which, at a great distance, was 
taken for a large ball of fire 

At the review on the 13th, fourteen 
battalions of infantry, several brigades 
of artillery, and eight regiments of ca- 
valry, were collected The. King, at 
whose arrival and departure Jt royal sa- 
lute was fired, first rode along the Uneu 
By his side was his Royal Highness 
the Governor- General ; behind his 
Majesty, the Pnnces on * horseback, 
and the Princesses and a numerous 
6utte m carnages, drawn by six and 
four horses. Both the troops and the 
numerous spectators (200 carnages 
were drawn up opposite the line) *e- 
ceived his Majesty with the most en- 
thusiastic transports of loyalty. When 
the Kifcg had retired tathe centre, the 
Governor-General placed himself at 
the head of the corps, which then 
marched in parade beiorsf the Kmg 
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The attack of gout was but slight, 
and in a few days the King recovered 
The folIowing*speech of the he redi- 
tary land- marshal, Cotfnt Munster, n as 
delivered on introducing the deputa- 
tion of the States of the kingdom to 
his Majesty, on the 14th of October : 

“ Most august, most mighty King — 
most gracious King andSov ereigu, — Y our 
Majesty has granted to the'prc suit depu- 
tation of the Gencial states of the King- 
dom, at the htad of which arc the presi- 
dents of the tv o Chambers, thelong-wish- 
cd-for happiness of expressing before yovr 
Majesty's throne the sentiments of the 
most grateful respect of the whole king- 
dom 

“What these sensations must be, your 
Majesty knows from your own conscious- 
ness, and the pleasing recollection of all 
that your Majtsty has done for the deli- 
verance and happiness of this country ; 
and the remembrance of the fidelity of 
your people, which the hardest trials weie 
unable to shake " 

Hereupon the president, Count Von 
Meerveldt,made the following speech 
u Most august King — most gracious 
Pnncc and Sovereign, — The most irdent 
wishes of the Hanoverians are fulfilled. 
After an interval of above half a century, 
they again behold their own Sovereign m 
the land of lus fathers, and joyfully sa- 
lute lnm as King on Ins hereditary throne. 
Only a few years' since, feanng for our 
existence^ nay, even for our name, wc 
rise more vigorous from ten years' op- 
pression, united in the interior by new 
bonds, and strengthened by an extension 
of our frontiers 

“ To your Majesty's power and firmness 
we are indebted for our recovered liberty, 
and for the blessings of a glorious peace 
—to your justice and to your elevated 
princely virtues, for the restoration of the 
old constitution. The benefit of a gene- 
ral representative Assembly of the States, 
Which jour Majesty's wisdom was pleased 
to add to our ancient rights, gives them a 
stronger guarantee in the union of all the 

S rovmcts of this country in one king- 
om. 

“ Most gracious King and Sovereign, 
—May your Majesty dugn graciously to 


accept the sentiments of the most pro- 
found respect and the most devoted at- 
tachment, which we lay at the foot of 
your throne m the name of the General 
Assembly of the States of this kingdom 

" May your Majesty find, m the un- 
shaken attachment and fidelity which we 
inherited from our fathers, and preserved 
in the pressure of stormy times, the me- 
rited reward of all the blessings which wc 
ov e to your glorious and mild sceptre " 

To which hi s Majesty was pleased 
to make the following answer : — 

“ I feel the greatest joy at finding my- 
self m the midst of my faithful (l^iman 
subjects, and receive witli pleasure, from 
this deputation of the Gciural Stitcs of 
the kingdom, the assurance of their re- 
spect and love for my person and my royal 
house, of which I have already icccived 
so many affecting proofs, in the same 
manner as my endeavours have always 
been directed to the good of the country, 
I also expect with phasing confidence 
from you that your endeavours will con- 
tinue (as to my satisfaction they have 
hitherto been) to be directed to the same 
object" 

The military evolutions executed on 
the 16th, were favoured by the finest 
weather, and collected an immense 
crowd V>f spectators, who were enabled 
to form a clear idea of the nature o r 
military operations by *he representa- 
tion of a regular attack and defence 

On the 17th, the cavalry executed 
various evolutions. On the 18th, the 
anniversary of the battle of Lcipsic 
was celebrated by a grand parade of 
all the troopB. 

In the evening, there were splendid 
fire-works in the garden of Herren- 
hausen, where every body bad free ad- 
mittance Notwithstanding the crowd, 
not the slightest accident or disorder 
occurred Cards of admission to the 
inner court, Wfere given to above 2000 
persons* 

Friday the' 19th, was appropriated 
to the royal pastime of the grand boar 
hunt 

On the 25th, his Majesty gave pri- 
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vate audience to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and to numerous foreign mini- 
sters and persons of distinction pre- 
sented by them Numerous presenta- 
tions were also made by the High 
Chamberlain ; Among these were the 
Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe Lan- 
genburg, three Pnnces of Bentheim, 
and Count Bentmck RhQon. The 
same morning his Majesty was waited 
upon by his State and Cabinet Mini- 
sters, and by the foreign ministers at 
the cqprt. 

g il Majesty set out soon after 12 
ik on the morning of the 29th, 
on his return to England, from Her- 
renhausen, having first taken a most 
affectionate leave of the Duchess of 
Cumberland, of the two Princes, 
Geoige of Cumberland and Cam- 
bridge, and the Prince and Princess 
of Solms His Majesty was attended 
down the steps to his carnage by the 
ministers, the general officers, and the 
whole household, to whom he address- 
ed himself m the most gracious man- 
ner, and gave the positive promise 
again to visit his German dominions 
next summer. The Marquis «»f Co- 
nvngham was m his Majesty’s carriage. 
The most respect^ l silence prevailed 
among the crowd of spectators in the 
court-yard of the palace ; and the 
most cordial wishes for his health and 
happiness, accompanied their beloved 
sovereign. 

On the 27th, hts Majesty went 
again to town, and inspected the royal 
stud, and dined that day in private. 
On the 28th, he gave an audience to 
General Count Tauenziefe, and had 
the members of the public corpora- 
tions of the city presented to him by 
the High Chamberlain, ^in the pre- 
sence or the Ministers of State*. The 
Marquis of Londonderry, Pitney Met- 
tcrntch, the Count and Cpmtees of 
Lieven, and the Marquis oFCbnyiign 
ham, were invited to dine with his 
Majesty m private In the evening se- 


veral ladies were presented, and there 
was a qoncert at the palace. 

From the frontiers his Majesty tra- 
velled under the name oi Count Lune- 
burg At Rotetilurchen, a deputation 
of 4-00 miners and inhabitants of the 
Harz, offered the homage of their 
countrymen. 

On the morning of the 30th, the 
King’s arrival at Gottingen was an- 
nounced by a discharge of artillery. 
Gottingen is celebrated for its Uni- 
versity, which was founded by George 
the Second. It was, therefore, natu- 
rally expected, that his Majesty would 
not pass through such a town with the 
same haste as he would through a place 
of less consideration ; and the public 
opinion was not disappointed, for he 
was resolved to stay as long as the 
very short time he had prescribed for 
his journey would admit When his 
Majesty's carnage arrived at the prin- 
cipal gate £f the town, where a grand 
triumphal arch was erected, a numer- 
ous train of young females, dressed m 
\yhitej and each carrying in her hand 
a festoon of variegated flowers, ap- 
proached, with a poem placed on a 
scarlet velvet cushion ; and hfs Majes- 
ty was pleased to accept it in the most 
condescending manner The first place 
to which his Majesty proceecjpd on his 
entrance, was the riding-school, where 
the students had made all the necessary 
arrangements for entertaining him with 
a carousal in the style of ancient chi- 
valry. Here his Majesty was received 
by the public authorities ; and the 
Professor of Riding m the University 
was in waiting, to exhibit Jjefore his 
sovereign specimens of his art, frqyn 
the first essay up to the acme of pro- 
ficiency. His performance certainly 
shewed, Jthat he was without a rival m 
his profession , and his Majesty was 
not more pleased than surprised at the 
exhibition The student* were mar- 
shalled according ro th£ instructions 
contained in a printed programme, and 
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they assembled in numbers, there be- 
ing present not less than fifteen hun- 
dred* They rendezvoused at an early- 
hour, m an open space, opposite to the 
library, and were placed in a* ray by 
marshals chosen, from among their bo- 
dy, wearing black coats, cocked hats, 
and scarfs of white silk tied round the 
waist. They marched to the nding- 
school in files of four deep, and form- 
ed an immense cavalcade. There were, 
besides, about fifty students on horse- 
back, who were to perve as a guard fif 
honour to his Majesty. These wore 
blue coats with red collars, buff lea- 
ther small clothes and large boots, and 
cocked hats, with white feathers. Each 
of them earned a drawn sword m his 
hand. The nding-school it in the form 
of an oblong square ; and on one side 
of it the students ranged themselves 
along m double rows, the inhabitants 
of the town standing immediately- op- 
posite to them, while his J^ajeaty was „ 
conducted to an open pavilion that was 
placed at the upper end of the room, 
and hung with a rich drapery of crim- 
son velvet and white satin. To this 
there was an ascent of seven steps, and 
two yoftng gentlemen of the guard of 
honour stood on the first step in front 
of his Majesty. +X& the pavilion with 
hia Majesty, were the Landgravine of 
Hesse-Hombourg, his illustrious sis- 
ter, the Dukes of Cambridge and 
Cumberland, with their Duchesses, 
several minor princes, and the noble- 
men and gentlemen of his Majesty’s 
suite, who took their station in the 
rear A large party of the students 
now got bn horseback, and went 
through various equestrian exercises, 
brandishing their lances with great 
agility, while they*made a profound 
obeisance every time they* passed his 
Majesty Some Turks, m effigy, who 
stood as their opponents, weie soon 
deprived of their heads. The young 
cavaliers shot them off with great 
adroitness, as they rode forwaid at 


full gallop* und displayed them alter- 
nately on the points of their lances, 
and of their long swords. They then 
rode a quadrille, and no French dan- 
cing- master of the first celebrity could 
have shewn more precision in the dif- 
ferent figures than they evinced. As 
a conclusion to the scene, the riding 
professor held a spirited charger by 
two long reins of crimson velvet ; and 
standing at some distance id the rear, 
made him, at the word of command, 
perform the different paces, and exhi- 
bit the different attitudes that l come 
within the whole system of tu.aon. 
This latter performance might be said 
to be truly astonibhmg, whether ve 
consider the ability of the mastei, or 
the docility of the animal. His Ma- 
jesty partook of some refreshment be- 
fore he re-entered his carriage, and was 
presented with two poems, one m Ger- 
man, and the other m Latin. 

His Majesty's reception at Cassel 
was attended with all the splendour 
that military pomp could furnish. 
The Elector waited on the steps of the 
palace to receive his august visitor; 
and ltrym observed, that his Majesty 
declined the offer of his arm, though 
he consented to partake of an elegant 
dejeunt, which had been prepared for 
him. 

His Majesty amved at Coblent'/ on 
the 2d of November, at four o’clock ; 
and proceeded immediately tothe house 
of General Thielman, the commandant, 
where apartments were provided for 
his reception On the preceding day, 
his Majfesty, when he had got to Wetz- 
lar, innte$ the general to dine with 
ium ; and so pleased was he with his 
conduct, that he presented him with a 
valuable rinjrjand gave him a letter to 
the Kfpg of Russia, recommending 
him in earnest terms to the considera- 
tion of £h|t monarch* rfowevertoong 
the differenced are, which exist at pre- 
sent between the Courts of Loudon 
and Berlin upon a great political ques 
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turn, they have not prevented his Prus- the name of the writer of the article, 
Sian Majesty from paying every possi- on the condition that Mr Stuart meant 
ble attention to our sovereign He vi- only to seek the satisfaction usual tn 
sited* the works of Ehrenbreitstein, a such case f, (meaning a challenge ) Af- 
fcrtreas on the left bank of the Rhine, ter a dong correspondence between the 
and was surprised at the impregnable hrst-named parties, and much unsuc- 
appearance they presented. cessful discussion, Mr Stuart made an 

The King arrived at Cologne, No- attack on Mr Stevenson, in the Par- 
vember the 3d, at three o'clock p. m., Lament- Square, with a horse-wlup, 
and was received by the civil and mill- which Mr Stevenson retaliated with a 
tary authorities at the hotel, which cane. The parties were speedily se- 
had been hired for hi$ accommodation, parated ; and Mr Stevenson, in the 
After passing through Brussels, course of the day* demanded from Mr 
Bruges, and Dunkirk, the King cm- Stuart the satisfaction customary m 
iLrked at Calais for England on the such cases This was refused by Mr 
7th . Stuart, on the ground, that, “ as the 

servile instrument of a partnership of 
slander/’ he was unworthy of receiving 
the satisfaction of a gentleman. Mr 
OCTOBER. iSt even son replied on the following 

day, by stating, that he should forth- 
lst.— The Beacon— A weekly with post Mr Stuart as “ a coward 
newspaper bearing this title, was esta- and scoundrel and he put his threat 
Wished m Edinburgh m the beginning into execution accordingly. Next day, 
of the present year, with the avowed both parties were bound over by the 
object of supporting the measures of Sheriff, to keep the peace for twelve 
Government; but it soon began to months 

devote its columns to the defamation Mr Stuart, however, Beemed deter- 
4 of private characters, particularly of mined not to let the matter rest here ; 
the leading Whig noblemen and gen- and having learned that the Lord Ad* 
Itlemen of Scotland. Tina system of vocate, with several other professional 
personal abuse had given rise to seve- and private gentlemen, had signed an 
ral <u lions at law On the 15th of obligation to a considerably amount, 
August last, a very unpleasant ren- to support the Beacon , he, m Septem- 
counter took place on the streets of ber last, wrote to his lordship, that he 
Edinburgh, between Mr James Sfeu- held him responsible for the calumnies 
art, W.S , and Mr Duncan Stevenson, alluded to, and called upon lum for a 
the printer of the Beacon It had its formal disavowal of them, transmitting 
origin in the insertion of an article m to him, at the same time, the numbers 
the Beacon^ which Mr Stuart concei- of the papers containing the attacks, 
ved to reflect upon his honour and The Lord Advocate declined perusing 
character. Mr Stuart demanded to the numbers sent to him, or giving an 
know the author, and Mr Stevenson opinion as to the articles alluded to, 
referred him to a Mr John Nunmo, as whilst certain proceedings were pend- 
. editor of the paper ; but be being mg agamst the editor. He intimated^ 
known to be a journeyman compositor however, that the subscribers to the 
m Mr Stevenson’s office, Mr Stuart bond intended to declare their appro- 
refused to recognize him. This per- val only of the political, pfrnciples of 
Son, however, wrote to Mr Stuart, sta- the Seavon, and never nad it in con- 
ting that he was authorized to give up teroplation that the paper was to be* 
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come the vehicle of attack upon pri- 
vate character ; that, as to himself per- 
sonally, he had no concern in the con- 
duct of the paper, and neither the ai^» 
ticles complained of, nor any other in 
it, hail received his sanction or appro- 
ved- This explanation not being deem- 
ed satisfactory, several other letters 
were interchanged, and, at length, the 
Lord Advocate expressly disavowed 
all sanction and approbation of the at- 
tacks on the character and honour of 
Mr Stuart, “ m Nos, 80, 31, 3% 34& 
and 35, or in any other number of the 
Beacon ” The correspondence between 
his lordship and Mr Stuart having been 
published separately, and in most of 
the newspapers, the result was, that on 
the 21st ultimo the pecuniary support- 
ers of the Beacon withdrew their bond 
from the Bank. The Earl of Hope- 
toun also gave notice, that he was to 
withdraw his frank fiom the paper af- 
ter the 1st of October These pro- 
ceedings proved a death-blow to the 
Beacon , which ceased to be published 
after the 22d of September. r 

Admiralty Office, October 9. — 
Rear-Admiral the Hon Sir Henry 
Blackwood, commander-in-chief of his 
Majesty’s ships in the East Indies, has 
transmitted to John Wilson Croker, 
Esq, two t letterB which he had received 
from Captain Lumley, of his Majesty's 
6hip Topaze, dated off Mocha, the 
13th of December and 20th of Janu- 
ary last, of which the following are 
copies : — 

His Majesty's Ship Topaze, off* 
* Mocha , Dec. 13, 1820, 

Sir,— I r havc the honour to inform 
yqp, that having received the commu- 
nications of the honourable the gover- 
nor in council at Bombay, for the gui- 
dance of my conduct in demanding sa- 
tisfaction for insults and indignities of- 
fered by the government of Mocha to 
the Bututh {Jag, I sorted from Bom- 
bay on the 19th of November with the 
expedition which had been equipped, 


and of which I had assumed the com** 
mand. 

On my arrival here on the 3d instant, 
1 immediately communicated with Mr 
Bruce, the honourable Company’s 
agent, who had been appointed to assist 
me m this service, and finding from his 
representations, that he had abandoned 
nil hopes of pacificatory arrangement, 
and that none but coercive measures 
would have the effect of inducing the 
government of Mocha to accede to 
the demands of the British government, 
on the receipt of his letter, recommend- 
ing the adoption of those measuree'eo 
me, and considering that it would tend 
to the benefit of the Bntish interests, 
I lost no time in placing {he squadron 
m the best possible position • and 
through the assistance of Mr A J 
Russel, master, (of whose professional 
qualities 1 cannot apeak too highly,) 
m laying down buoys, I was enabled 
on the same afternoon to see the squa- 
dron advantageously disposed of, be- 
yond my most sanguine expectations, 
off the forts and town of Mocha. At 
forty mmutcB past seven on the morn- 
ing of 4*th, I commenced action, 
and kept up a spirited and well-direct- 
ed fire against them until thirty 
nutes past twelve, when the enemy sen* 
off a flag Of truce , I then ceased fir- 
ing, and gave Fukec I las sain, the Do- 
la, two hours to consider of the terms 
that had been proposed ; at fifty mi- 
nutes past two, the terms not having 
been answered, I recommenced action, 
and the enemy having abandoned the 
north fort, I directed the boats of the 
squadron to be manned and armed ; 
and at five o’clock they left the .ship 
under the command of Lieut. William 
Monart y, of the Topaze, for the pur- 
pose of Spiking the guns and blowing 
up the north fort ; before, however, 
the boats could reach the shore, the 
enemy succeeded m repossessingthefn 
selves of it, and occupied it in force. 
Lieutenant Win. Moriarty, notwith- 
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standing, proceeded to land, and ad- 
vanced with the most daring intrepidity 
up to the walls of the fort, under a 
heavy and most annoying fire of mus- 
ketry. Finding himself unable, after 
repeated attempts, to force an entrance, 
and considering that all further efforts 
would be unavailing, and only tend to 
increase the* great loss which they had 
already sustained, he felt himself under 
the necessity of retreating to the boats; 
which operation was covered m a very 
handsome manner by Mr Charles Na- 
pier, master's mate, and Mr Francis 
Stwell, admiralty midshipman, in the 
barge and launch of the Topaze 

When 1 remark to you, that every 
officer disembarked on this ¥ service 
from the Topaze, was either killed Or 
wounded, you will be able to appre- 
ciate the gallantry and devotion with 
which they led their men to the at- 
tack , and though it was not crowned 
with the success it merited, their con- 
duct deserves the highest praise. 

Amongst the killed I have to re- 
gret the loss of Lieutenant K. G. At- 
kinson of the royal marines, a most 
gallant and meritorious officer ; Mr 
C P. Gill, who had conspicuously dis- 
tinguished himself; and Mr F S Bur- 
njtt, a young officer of the highest 
promise. 

In the number wounded aie Lieu- 
tenants Wnght and Moriarty , Mr 
Alexander Morton, boatswain, a most 
zealous officer ; Mr Wilham Stephens, 
admiralty midshipman, and who has 
berved long and with credit, and whom 
I beg leave to recommend to your pro- 
tection ; and Mr Robert Ward, admi- 
ralty midshipman, mortally, since dead, 
a deserving and gallant officer. The 
BkiU and attention which has been 
shewn by Mr James Fpy, surgeon, 
and Mr William Porfceous, assistant- 
surgeon, towards the wounded, merit 
my warmest praise. 

In the evening I had ordered the 
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Benares and Antelope, cruisers, to shift 
their birth, abreast .of the town, to 
protect the bomb-vessel, which had 
been throwing shells half-hourly during 
the dasjr The precision with which t ht 
mortar had been firejJ, was, at nine o'- 
clock, marked by the breaking out of 
the flames in the town It continued 
burning until thirty minutes past three 
in the morning The conduct of Lieu- 
tenant and Adjutant Jacob, of the ar- 
tillery, was highly praiseworthy, and 
claims my grateful acknowledgments 
He speaks most highly of the detach- 
ment of artillery under his command 
On the morning of the 5th, at SO 
minutes past seven, the enemy again 
hoisted a flag of truce, and, m conse- 
quence of the Dola having delivered 
hostages to ensure their compliance 
with our demands, 1 consented to a 
truce of 14 days, and have every rea- 
son to conclude that every thing will 
be satisfactorily settled ab soon aa the 
couner, who has been dispatched to 
Senna, can return. 

During the whole course of the 
operations at this place, rendered ex- 
tremely arduous from the violence with 
which the wind has blown, and the 
consequent difficulty of carrying them 
on, I have derived from Lieutenant 
Wilkie, first lieutenant of th^ ship, all 
the assistance which I could have an- 
ticipated from an officer of his abilities 
and experience. 

To Captains Faithful and Robson, 
commanding the honourable Company's 
cruisers Benares and Antelope , Qap- 
tam Jones, commanding the EtnaVd, 
Company's store-ship , andLieutenant 
Elwin, of the Thames, Company's 
mortar-boat, I am highly indebted lor 
their zealous and active co-operation?. 
They r$p*>rt most fully of the conduct 
of their crews 

In calling your particular attention 
to th^ distinguished conduct of Lieu- 
tenant Moriarty, I feel myself quite un- 

u 
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able to lendtr justice to hta* merits, and 
I therefore take the liberty of request- 
ing you will be pleased to recorfimend 
him to the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty. ( Signed) «. 

Jno R. Lomleit, captain 
To Rear-Admiral the Hon, Sir Henry 
Blackwood, Bart and KC.B Com- 
mander in Chief, &c* &c * 

His Ma?esiys ship Topaze,off Mocha , 
tn the lied Sea, Jan 20, 1821, 
Sir, — In continuance of my letter 
of the j 3th ultimo, I have the honour 
to congratulate on the success wbicjh 
has since attended the exertions of the 
squadron under my command, and the 
satisfactory termination of its labours 
at Mocha. 

The anticipations I had indulged in,* 
of beiftg able to adjust amicably the 
differences subsisting betwten the go- 
vernment of India and hisHighness the 
Imaumof Senna, and which 1 had been 
induced to form from the apparent 
anxiety expressed by the Dola to co- 
incide with all our wishes, gradually 
dissipated before the evasive delays by* 
which he endeavoured to prolong the 
term of the time, and which (out of a 
spirit of conciliation) had drawn from 
me a concession of five days beyond 
the stated period. Sufficient having 
been done on my part to evince the 
friendliness of our disposition, it be- 
came my duty to shew that we were 
not to be made the dupes of Arab 
cunning ; and every thing* being pre- 
pared for Tesummg hostilities, should 
it become necessary, at four o'clock in 
the afternoon of the 25th, I ordered 
the flag of truce to be struck, with the 
intention of recommencing the attack 
as early next morning as day4ight 
would permit * 

The interval of the truce hid been 
well employed in ascertaining the best 
appepetes, and on the 24th, the Be* 
iiarejt^Aiitelope, and' Thames mortar- 


boat, had been warped into a channel 
i ound a spit projecting from the north 
fort, and placed on its rear face, form- 
ing a battery of five long eighteen 
pounders and an eight-inch mortar, the 
distance from 850 to 450 yards $ Im 
Majesty's 6hip Topaze was likewise 
warped as close as her draught of wa 
ter would permit, bearing 'on the sea 
face, with a battery of sixteen long 
eighteen pounders, and eight thnty- 
two pound carronades, at a distarcc of 
700 yards 

Thus prepared, on the morning of 
the 26th ult , Mr Russel, (mas^esf) 
with a party of seamen to work tho 
uns of the Thames, the launch and 
argefpr the purpose of enfilading the 
beach, and at ten mmufLS past sn 
A M. the squadron opened its fire 
against the north fort , it was instant- 
ly returned from the north and south 
forts, bunda, five-gun, and north-gati 
batteries. The peculiarly destructw 
eifcctB of a crons file were m ten mu 
nutes made manifest by the silence oi 
the fort, and by ten o’clock compelled 
the enemy to abandon it , they retreat 
ed to tjie number of 150, exposed to 
a most galling fire of grape and ca- 
nister from the m-shore squadron, un$ 
der which they suffeud severely. 
twenty minutes past ten I went m-shore 
on board the Benares, and Lieutenant 
Jacob having reported that there were 
two practicable breaches, 1 made the 
signal for the boats, and sent them with 
the detachment qf marines, Bombay 
artillery, and sepoys of the squadron, 
under the command of Lieut, Monarty, 
to take poaseisiqn and destroy it. The 
whole fire qf the enemy was turned on 
6ur people while employed on this ser- 
vice, but the feelings which gave ener- 
gy to their conduct were not to be im- 
peded by any difficulties, and the cele- 
rity with which they pulled to land* 
the cool deliberate style in which they 
formed wi the beach, and the steady 
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‘order in which they marched into the 
fort, m two divisions by the different 
breaches, excited my warmest admira- 
tion* I at noon enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of witnessing the display of the 
British flag flying from the battle- 
ments ; at three our people again em- 
barked, having spiked all the guns, 
destioyed the carriages, formed and 
sprung three deep fougasses, which at 
twenty minutes past three burst with 
a dreadful explosion, reducing the 
whole to a complete mass of shapeless 
nuns. * The Thames was employed this 
wnolc mght throwing shells, with an 
effect corrtspondmg to the precision 
with which they were projected 

The demolition of the north fort ha- 
ving been thus accomplished, it became 
my next concern to turn our force 
against the south one, but the extreme 
violence of the wind prevented my get- 
ting the vessels into position, before 
the evening of the 29th, and the depth 
of water would not admit of the To- 
paze’s being hauled sufficiently close to 
batter it with advantage ; her fire was, 
however, useful m keeping in check 
that of the enemy from the different 
battei ies m the town , and the brisk one 
p^leserved by the cruisers, required no 
ackhtion to obtain the deBired end. 

During the days of the 27tb, 28th, 
and 29th, we had been partially en- 
gagmg, and on the % 30th at sun-rise 
again opened our cannonade with ef- 
fect, answering in desci lption to that 
practised before It #as returned from 
the south-fort, bunda, fi* e-gun, and 
south-mosque batteries. At thirty mi- 
nutes past nine, the enemy, to the num- 
ber of, two hundred or thiee hundred, 
were constrained to retire, as former- 
ly, under a galling fire of grape* 

Thedlfferent detachments were again 
landed under the command of Lieu* 
tenant Monart y, whom I sent on shore 
forthht purpose , and at thirty minutes 
past ten, by hoisting his Majesty^ 


colours, I observed be had gained pos- 
session of ir 

The* work of destruction waa once 
more proceeded ih, and perfected a few 
minutes before ‘one, by the explossOir 
of five fougasses which had been sprung, 
reducing the fort entirely to a heap of 
rubbish* The Thames was employed 
throwing shells (m consequence of 
Lieutenant Jacob having been severely 
wounded} under the supenntendance 
of Mr Russel On the morning of the 
31st the enemy commenced firing from 
all the town batteries at the squadron, 
ai*d a partial engagement wa9 sustain- 
ed As I, however, had no longer any 
object in exposing the squadron, I or* 
dered the cruisers and bomb out of 
range, and in the afternoon shifted the 
Topaz e out also. 

The submission of the enemy relieved 
me from any embarrassment as to my 
further proceedings. Ameer Fathul-> 
lah, who had been particularly deputed 
by the Imaum to treat with us, arrived 
on the 26th, and assumed the govern- 
ment of Mocha. Having evinced thfe 
inutility of opposing us, and foreseen 
the rum impending over his country, 
through the removal of its trade* and 
the interruption of its supplies, he be- 
gan to consider it wiser to adopt every 
means of regaining our friendship, and* 
with a view of obtaining this end, 
sent off, on the 1st instant, a deputa- 
tion of merchants to entreat a cessation 
of hostilities, and at the same time to 
say, if acceded to, he would himself 
come off the next morning to wait on 
Captain Bruce, and shew the powers 
pnder winch he was authons^d'to act. 

The returns of thekilled and wound- 
ed you will receive herewith. I re- 
rejoice to say they.are not so severe as * 
might have* been expected from the 
opposition we experienced j and tire 
wounded, through the skiB ahd utten- 
tion df Mr Foy, surgeon por- 
teous, assistant, are dV 
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* I have great pleasure itt acquainting 
you of the cordiality which had sub- 
sisted between Captain JBrace and my- 
self* and the great benefit the public 
service has derived f rom his aid - 
I have the honour to be, See. 
^Signed) J. ft. Lumley, captain. 
To Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry 
Blackwood, Bart. andK C.B> Com- 
mander-In-Chief, &c. dec. 


A return of the killed and wounded, 
on board the ships and vessels of the 
squadron* .employed in the expedi- 
tion, under the command of Captain 
John Richard Lumiey, of his Ma- 
jesty's ship Topaze, in the attack 
against Mocha, on the 4th of De- 
cember, 1820. 


Topazf — Lieutenant R G. Atkinson, 
royal marines, killed 

Mr C P. Gill, master's mate, ditto. 

Mr If. Sc Burnett, midshipman, ditto 

Lieutenant Wilhara Monartv, royal 
navy, wounded. 

Lieutenant fr M. ftf, Wnght, ditto, 
ditto. 

Mr Alefcfrnder Morton, boatswain, 
difto 

Mt Robert Word, Admiralty midship- 
man, ditto severely, since dead. 

Mr William Stephens, ditto, wounded. 

William Neil, boatswain's mate, ditto. 

John Brennon, quarter-master, ditto. 

WiluaJn Stewart, ditto, ditto. 

1 seaman killed, 10 wounded, & se- 
verely, 2 of the latter since dead 

East India Company's Cnuizfens 
and Aetixteky. — 2 seamen, 2 of the 
Bombay artillery, killed ; 1 seaman, 3 
quarter-gunners, 1 private of native ar- 
ttkery, 4 seapoye, wounded. 

Total — 8 killed* 27 wounded. / 


Additional return of killed and wound- 
ed on board the squadron, employ- 
ed as above.mentioned H m the at- 
tacks which tool; place befwgen the 
26th and of December* Inclu- 
sive. 

prf WM nitone jgued; S 
hmud wounded. 


East India Company's Cavtzaas 
and A»tilleey*«— Lieutenant H . Wil- 
son, of the Company's marines, wounded 
severely. 

Lieutenant William Jacob, of the Bom- 
bay artillery, ditto, 

3 seamen wounded. 

Total-— 1 lulled, 10 WoUflded 

. 16th.—- -Outrages in tUB Coun- 

ty Limerick — Balhnvmck* the resi- 
dence of M White, Esq was attacked 
on Thursday night, at the early hour 
of eight o'clock, by a very large party, 
all wdl armed. Mr White had brt 
one servant man in the house. They 
first attacked the door with a sledge, 
and required him to hand out his arms, 

K ic ulan zing the number and kind 
ittdf and as accurately as possible, 
with a promise of their being returned 
after a few nights. Mr White refustd 
doing so t on which they succeeded in 
breaking one of the iron bars of a win- 
dow in tne hall, by Which a great num- 
ber entered. Being so much out-num- 
bered* Mr White put out the lights, 
and took his station at the winding of 
the stairs, and declared his determina- 
tion tt\have the life of the first person 
who would attempt to ascend them , 
they remained for Some time in t! e 
hall, and after a long consultation, re- 
tired, without arms, or even being al- 
lowed the satisfaction to search for 
them* Mr Whites firm conduct is 
worthy imitation, and nothing is more 
clear than that a little determination 
would putdown the dastardly assailants 
On Friday night, between the hours 
of nine and ten o’clock, a banditti at- 
tacked the house of James Raymond, 
Esq. of Hdllywdod, and succeeded in 
taking off two guns and a blunderbuss. 
Mr Raymond wasm Kerry, and being 
apprized of kfe absence, they attacked 
the front and war of the house at the 
nme time, breaking all the windows ; 
but not being able to force an entry at 
the lower part, they climbed to a win- 
dow on the second floor, which they 
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dashed in, and by this means accom- 
plished thaw object. The same party 
also attacked the house of T. B Fitz- 
gerald, Esq of JBallmvirick, and in like 
manner obtained fire-arms. 

The houses of T. Furlong* Esq at 
Drumcolloher,,and Captain It. Odell, 
near the Grove, were attacked for fire* 
arms on Saturday night, and the ban- 
ditti beat off. 

Several houses m the village of Bal- 
hngariy were searched on Sunday 
night for fire-arms 

k T*he house of Richard J Steveley, 
sq of Glanduff, was attacked on Sa- 
turday by a numerous band of ruffians, 
who, we are sorry to learn, succeeded 
m obtaining seven stand of arms, but 
the arms were, on Tuesday night# sent 
back to lum in perfect repair. 

In the middle of the day on Wed- 
nesday, a gang of armed fellows, with 
their faces blackened, had the hardi- 
hood to enter Camass, the residence of 
J. Sullivan, Esq but were disappointed 
in obtaining fire arms, which Mr Sul- 
livan had removed a short time before 
The arms taken from Sir Aubrey 
de Vere Hunt, Bart, at Currah, have 
been returned to Sir Aubrey's" ’brother- 
in-law, Mr Rice, M P. 

# After the party took the arms from 
Sir Nash's house, they proceeded to the 
house of a respectable fanner, of the 
name of Wallis, a tenant of Mr Ma- 
son’s, of Glenbrook, from whom they 
took a gup $ and hence arose an erro- 
neous report that Mr Mason's house 
was attacked, * 

On Monday night, about twelve o’- 
clock, Mr Millwood's premises, at 
Coyrtbrook, were attacked by a num- 
ber of men, who surrounded the lodge 
at the gate, and alter threatening the 
people inside, and desihng them not to 
attempt to stir out, proceeded to strip 
the lead off the roo& a quantity of 
which they carried away. This is the 
ihnd time Mr Millwood's place was 


robbed of *Jead, and once hie house en- 
tered in scfarch of anus. 

A |>arty of the roilit ary came up with 
a banditti on'Thursday night, in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, upon 
whom they fired ; one of them has been 
killed and several bounded— one men 
has been brought in prisoner to the 
bndewell of Rathkeaie. 

The yeomanry corps of Colonel 
Crosbie and Captain Leslie, nightly 
patrol the roads between Tarbert and 
Listowel, which prevents any outrages 
^whatever being perpetrated in these 
districts. 

Lord Courtenay's property is the 
chief seat of the disorders which for 
some time have agitated the county of 
Limerick This extensive estate com- 
prises 42,000 plantation acres. The 
property fell out of lease between the 
years 1810 and 1813, when it was re- 
leased at the enormous rate of the war 
prices. Abatements were granted at 
the peace, which have been discontinu- 
ed for the last three years. 

Lord Couitenay resides on thfc Con- 
tinent, and his property is managed by 
trustees, several of whom have} pro- 
ceeded to the district for the special 
v purpose of investigating the circum- 
stances, and we trust they will see good 
cause for changing a system # 80 ruinous 
to both his lordship and the tenantry. 
In the meantime, the tenants have ad- 
dressed a statement of facts to the 
public, which shews that they have 
just grounds of complaint* although it 
cannot m any degree palliate their 
violation of the laws of tne country 

It appears that the geptlemen de- 
puted by Lord Courtenay’s trustee^ to 
investigate the conduct of the agent, 
arrived at Newcastle on the evening of 
the 8th* They were met by a large 
concourse of the tenantry, who took 
the horses from the carnages, and drew 
them to the inn, amidst fhouts of con 
grattflation. The toWif Was lllumina- 
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ted, bonfires blazed, and thfr arrival of 
these gentlenten has diffused general 
joy 

County Clmus — On Mondaylast, 
a process server from Emus, who jvcnt 
to the house of Captain W V Taylor, 
at Burtbn-hill, in this county, within 
about two miles of Limerick, for the 
purpose of serving a latitat upou him, 
wa9, after serving the writ, pursued at 
a short distance from Captain Taylor's 
house by a posse of men, and beaten 
most unmercifully, and otherwise ill- 
treated, and the writ, with several other' 
papers, and a small sum of money that 
he had about him, taken from him 

— From the New York Adver- 
tiser — It is but a short time since we 
turned the attention of our readers to 
the subject of the piracies committed 
upon the commerce of our merchants 
in the West India seas, and all along 
the route from here to South America. 
As the robbenes increase both m num- 
ber and atrocity, and as no effectual 
measures, as Far as we have heai d, have 
been taken to prevent them in future, 
we consider it the duty of every pub-’" 
lisher of a paper to bring every fresh 
case distinctly before the public, that 
the opinion of the public may have a 
fair opportunity to produce that effect 
upon the government, which we fear 
nothing efee will be able to accomplish 
With this object in view, we publish 
to-day two cases, one transmitted to 
us from the office of the Geoigian 
(Savannah), published there on the 
31st of August last, and the other 
from Norfolk m Virginia If such 
daring villainy as this is suffered to 
exist, the external commerce of our 
country will soon be cut up root and 
branch Wc are surprised that our 
merchantmen, despairing oLaid from 
government* do not prepare them seizes 
for self-defence. They are now sub- 
jected to the disgrace of bet rig plun- 
dered, not 6tAy by sloops and scfuoort- 
ers, but by the crews of long boats. 


Armed with deadly weapons, they 
bring to our unarmed and helpless nfrer- 
chantmen, and with the most insolent 
as well as blood-thirsty ferocity, rob 
them of the indispensable articles of 
their own and their vessel's safety. If 
we had no aimed ships— if we Were 
entirely destitute of naval fence, there 
would be something like an apology 
for suffering this aggravated abuse and 
injustice to exist Even m that case, 
however, oui merchant vessels ought 
to be suffered to can) their own arms? 
for then own protection. But wt hav^ 
armed national vessels that want em- 
ployment — we have officers and nun 
that want active service — and thr mcr 
chants pay enough for the support of 
thegovernment to demand prot' etion 

We think the subject one of suffi- 
cient importance to all concerned m 
foreign commerce, to claim thur most 
serious and earnest attention , and we 
should be gratified to see the merchants 
engaged m that* commerce bestirring 
themselves, and adopting such mea- 
sures for their own safety, as the exi- 
gency of the case seems to require. 

— A lettei from Barcelona, dated 
September 29, gives the following de- 
tails s — •* Sickness prevails in every* 
street ; oui town has aheady lost two- 
thirds of its population According 
to the health-bulletins issued every 
morning, from 60 to 70 new cases, 
and about 30 deaths, occur daily. 
During the last three days the mortali- 
ty has rather diminished. 

“ Barcelonqjta is more unfortunate 
The bulletins state the daily deaths 
theie at from 40 to 50; bilt it is 
thought that the number of victims is 
diminished m these official announce- 
ments 

“ Tim greatest ordeL it. maintained 
a*- Barcelona, and the droits' of chan* 
ty are unremitting A subscription lutf * 
been opened, m support of the hospi- 
tal, and for the relief of the destitute, 
which already a mounts to 40,000 francs 
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• ( 16661 13a sterling,) and soup is dia- 
tnbuted in various quarters of the 
town ” 

— From the 22d to the 25th rnclu- 
im, died in— 


Barcelona 

109 

liarctloiietta 

146 

Seminary ♦ 

41 

Total 

389 


Note — The above includes those who 
died n> the city and m Barcclonetta, m 
lour days, ol all kinds of diseases , but 
the l at ultyi stirnalc that three-fourths ai e 
of tlu yellow It ver 

The numbei of patients now m the 
city, Barcelonetta, the Seminary, and 
the house of the Vice Quetn, is 431, 
being an increase of 31 since yesterday. 
The number of deaths having been 76, 
cured and removed 13, and new cases 
120 

By accounts from Mequiuenza, of 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th, the conta- 
gion seems to be spreading there also, 
but not m so great a degree 

Tokxosa — This unhappy town, 
which is filled with death in all its 
parts, and its vicinity, especially Las 
Roquela, where the contagioli cora- 
nyts dreadful ravages, is worthy of the 
greatest compassion ; and an hospital 
of^on valescence is confided to the Sis- 
ters of Charity of San Vincente, Paul, 
and Young Eleves, who have offered 
themselves for this seivice, compelled 
by feelings of humanity. The Com- 
mittee of this Junta has, for the se- 
cond time, assisted it with some vine- 
gar, chocolate, and rice. The greatest 
care continues to betaken in maintain- 
ing the cordon $ and two Unhappy 
wretches, who had the boldness to pass 
it, have been stopped, and given up to 
the rigour of the laws. An instance of 
the same kind earned the contagion to 
Mequmenza, which is now burrounded 
with a cordon. This fact, and that 
some persons from Tortoea and its 
country houses have entered Sarragos* 


sa and Fraya, has cau$&4the J,unta to 
declare h^dqumenza infected, ‘Sarra-^ 
gossa .and F raya suspected, and per- 
sons coming from all parts of that pro- 
vince in ^genernl subject to ten days' 
surveillance The port of Malaga fa* 
again declared suspected, a person ha-, 
vmg died on board one of the vessels, 
though his illness was not contagious 
An article from Sarragossa of the 
26th September, says there was no fear 
of contagion in that city 
23. — About eight o'clock, another 
•f those awful catastrophes which, 
within these few years, it has too often 
been our melancholy duty to mention, 
occurred at Carville colliery, near New- 
castle. The pit had heen re-optned for 
working about eight weeks, by the 
owners of the adjoining colliery of 
Wall's End. The workmen employed 
m it had been selected as the veiy 
prime, fiom the yfttQle of the exten- 
sive works of the owners, and the ven- 
tilation was considered as complete as 
that of any mine on the river. We un- 
derstand that there is a band (r. 
stratum of stone) in the coal, and that 
'it was necessary to use candles in blast- 
ing it However that may be, at the 
time above mentioned, when fifty-five 
persons were m the mine, an explosion 
of hydrogen gas took place, whichkilled 
fifty-two of them, wounded dfeadfully 
two others, one of whom is since dead, 
and only one miraculously escaped un- 
hurt. The explosion shook the ground 
like an earthquake* and made the fur- 
niture dance m the surrounding houses. 
The body of one boy was blown high 
out of the shaft, and fell again to the 
bottom. By this lamentable event, 
twenty-six widows* andbetween eighty 
and ninety childreg, have been depri- 
ved of their support Forty of the*, 
sufferers *v)$re un4er forty years of 
age It is a most remarkable circum- 
stance, that one of them tol§ hi&wifi, 
before setting out to worlf on the fa- 
tal morning, that he had dreamt the 
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pit was blown up, and she affection- 
ately entreated hun opt to go ; but he 
said st was but a dream, and waived 
her advice. The man^who escaped, in 
the course of an hour^ bravely ventu- 
red down again to the mine, 1 6 assist 
in bringing up his unfortunate com- 
panions. An inquest was on Wednes- 
day held on the bodies, by S. Reed, 
Esq , and the verdict was, that 44 the 
sufferers accidentally came by their 
deaths, by an explosion of hydrogen 
gas m the workings of the colliery.” 
Ou Thursday afternoon they were de- 
cently buried in Wall’s End church- 
yard, at the expense of the owners of 
the colliery, who presented each fami- 
ly with a guinea for present use, and 
will afford them houses, fuel, &c as 
long as they may need them ; but we 
have little doubt that the benevolence 
of the public will on this, as on other 
occasions of a simitar nature, 6tep for- 
ward to alleviate, a9 far as pecuniary 
benevolence can alleviate*, the anguish 
of this unhappy and long tram of 
mourners. 

- A respectable farmer named W icf- 
dicQmbe, residing at Winslow, near 
Yealmton, was unfortunately killed at 
Ivy-Bridge, by being throw n from his 
horse, a few days ago, at the moment 
the Regulator Coach was pausing, by 
which accident his head wa/j so crush- 
ed by one of the wheels, as to cause 
his death. 


44 By the Lord Lieutenant and Coun- 
cil of Ireland, 

44 A PROCLAMATION „ 

u Talbot, 

44 Whereas, yve }>a ve reamed infer* 
mation, that, pn Sunday the I4tU of 
October instant, Richard Going, Esq 
a magistral^ pf the county of Lune< 
ncfc^ani Jate chief magistrate of the 


police established in that county, was, 
on his return from Limerick, way-laid 
at or near a place called Curraheen, at 
a short distance from Rathkeale, m 
the said county, and inhumanly mur- 
dered by some person or persons at 
present unknown, by a discharge of 
fire-arms. 

44 Now we, the Lord Lieutenant 
and Council of Ireland, with a view 
of bringing the persons concerned in 
the said barbarous murder to speedy 
and condign punishment, do hereby 
offer a reward of two thdu^and 
pounds, the same to be paid m the 
following manner, to any person or 
persons who shall, within the space of 
six calendar months from the date 
hereof, discover the persons coneerned 
m the said murder, so as that they, or 
any of them, be apprehended and pro- 
secuted to conviction , that is to say, 
the sum of three hundred pounds 
for each and every of the first five, and 
one hundred pounds for each and 
every of the next five persons concern- 
ed in the said murder, as perpetrators 
or accomplices, wjio shall be appre- 
hended and prosecuted to conviction, 
as afowsaid 

44 And in order to induce any, of 
the accomplices m the said murder to 
make discovery thereof, we do hefeby 
offer his Majesty s mo9t gracious par- 
don to any of the said accomplices, 
except the person or persons who ac- 
tually fired at the said Richard Going, 
who shall give information, so as that 
the others, or any of them, may be 
apprehende4 and prosecuted to con- 
viction, and $o as said last-mentioned 
discovery shall be made within the 
space of two calendar months from the 
date hereof. 

44 Aiul we dQ'hereby strictly charge 
and command all Mayors, Sheriffs, 
Bailiffs, and others hiB Majesty’s lo- 
ving subjects, to be aiding and assist- 
ing in apprehending all and every of 
the person or persons who was or were 
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concerned in the aforesaid murder, or 
in instigating the same, so as that he, 
she, or they, may be apprehended for 
the same, according to law 

44 Given at the Council Chamber in 
Dublin, the 17th day of October, 
1821 

44 John G Dublin, Erne, Frankfort, 
Castlecoote, Norbury, W Downes, 
Wm M 4 Mahon, D Baird, St Geo 
Daly, J. Radcliff 7 

%i God save the King.” 

* Farther Particulars 

On Sunday last, Richard Going, 
Eaq lately m command of the county 
of Limerick establishment of police, 
left that cfty about eleven o'clock in 
the morning, for Rathkeale, on horse- 
back, unattended ; and on his way, 
stopped at the house of John Waller, 
Esq of Castletown, where he remain- 
ed but a short time, from thence he 
proceeded by the road to Cappagh, 
and when near the commons of Rath- 
keale, and from that town not distant 
two mike, he was attacked by a num-- 
ber of demons, m the shape of men, 
armed , several shots m dhccession 
f were fired at him, which, from the na- 
ture of the wounds, must have instant- 
ly deprived him of life Not content, 
the blood-thirsty villains approached 
the lifeless body, and, either with 
bludgeons or the butts of muskets, 
beat him desperately about the head. 
There could not have elapsed many 
minutes after the murder, when the 
corpse was found on the road by the 
next passenger ; and the account of it 
having reached Rathkeale, his mangled 
remains were brought into that town 
about half past foui o’clock at noon. 
There were five musket-ball wounds 
m the body, one of which perforated 
his heart, several superficial slug- 
wounds on the right side, two musket 
shots in the head, one entered the left 
temple— the ear split, and his face 


much bruised The right arm was al- 
so brokenly a musket ball Mr. Go- 
ing, on leaving Rathkeale, took a case 
of pistpra in h^ coat pocket, which it 
is suypoSed ho had with him on his re- 
turn, and were taken by the murder- 
ers ; he had a considerable sum of mo- 
ney with him, which, with his watch, 
remained untouched, 

17th.— Limerick — MrGowg's re- 
mains have just reached town, ^and, 
melancholy to state, under military 
escort,) on its way for interment in 
*the family vault at Kilnara, near New- 
port, county Tipperary The pro- 
cession is attended by a vast concourse 
of most respectable gentlemen from 
the surrounding counties, and a nume- 
rous train of tenantry 

Government have adopted the most 
prompt and efficacious measures for the 
reduction of that part of Limerick 
which is disturbed, to the dominion 
of the laws 

— The Earl Falconberg, of Grims- 
by, one of the whale-ships m the late 
Greenland fishery, was cut through 
by the ice, under which the vessel 
soon disappeared, and the Leviathan, 
of Hull, was literally penetrated by 
the ice on each side, until it cut 
through, and carried away the main- 
mast, The loss of the fine ship Dex- 
terity, of JLeith, was attended with 
aggravating circumstances , for, ha- 
ving got twenty-two fish, a violent 
gale of wind came on while the greater 
part of the crew was absent in the 
boats, and the ship was driven on a 
reef of rock3 and bilged ; so that, on 
the return of her boats and seamen 
with six fish, sufficient to fill the vessel, 
it was found their ship was lost, *and 
with great reluctance, but of hard ne- 
cessity, it was abandoned. As the 
whale-snip Achilles was taking Dun- 
dee harbour, on Thursday forenoon, 
the 11th instant, she was, by the care- 
lessness oi the pilot^ is said, run 
against the powdfcv magazine. The 
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eastern turret of the magazine was laid 
in nuns by the shock, ar«J the bow- 
sprit of the ship was also brqkeii Tht 
Achilles brought horf»e thm? boats' 
crews, belonging to tfce Dexte^ty of 
Leith, 

— - Some disturbances have lately 
taken place in the town fcf Douglas 
and Peel, Isle of Man The corn-deal- 
ers having conspired, and put an un- 
necessary advance on the price of that 
indispensable article, the lower classes 
collected and demolished the houses of 
several bakers and flour-venders A 
good deal of property was carried off 
by the mob, and wines and spirits were 
set flowing m the Btreets. As there 
were no military in the island, the gen- 
tlemen in the different towns, being 
joined by the half-pay officers, asso- 
ciated under the command of Major 
Nicholl, late of the 97th legiment, and 
having obtained arms and ammunition 
from the King's store, they succeeded 
m restoring order, after wounding two 
or three of the rioters, and secunng 
the ring-leaders Troops have been 
ordered from England ; the corn-deal- * 
ers have lowered their prices, and the 
exportation of grain from the island is 
inhibited for three months OnFnday 
se’enrught, at twelve o'clock at night, 
the Manx cavalry and half-paysoldiers 
were still Vm duty, and all w$s quiet 

— A French paper mentions a re- 
cent duel which took place between 
two ladies m the forest of Boulogne 
T wo shots were exchanged. Thequar- 
icl terminated as usual at a restaura- 
teur's, near the Porte Maillot Mo- 
tives of jealousy were, it is 8aid, the 
cause of this hostile meeting. 

18th.— DrDufour, an eminent French 
physician, died suddenly at Paris m 
the sixty-sixth year of his agjf, Him- 
self, and fifty other physicians, had 
assembled at a dinner to celebrate the 
festival of St Luke, when, in the mid- 
dle of the fiivt course, he was <fcized 
with apoplexy, which, in spile ot the 


medical aul of his brethren piomptly 
administered, terminated his life m live 
minutes. 

— The monument erected at Witten- 
berg in honour of Martin Luthei, was 
commemorated with great solemnity 
on the 31st of October Tht day be- 
ing extremely fine, the concourse ot 
people was very great, and the wlioL 
was conducted with a degree of ordei 
and solemnity suitable to the occasion, 
and which made profound impression 
on the spectators r I he statue of the 
great reformer, by M Schadow, isVa 
masterpiece Before the statue was 
uncoveied, the ancient and celebrated 
hymn, w Emft&te Bcrgnt tt/tsn Catty 
was sung in chorus, and had a surpi i 
singly sublime effect. Dr*Nitsrh liur 
delivered a suitable discourse, at tin 
conclusion of which, a signal bcirij< 
given, the covering of the monuTUt 
fell, and disclosed this noble work 
Many of the spectators, overpowtred 
by their feelings, fell on their knees m 
adoration of the Almighty, who gavt 
us this great man 

The preacher then put up a solemn 
prayer,* concluding with the Loid^ 
Prayer, after which the whole assem- 
bly sung the hymn, M The Lord apt 
peared, and restored to us his wo^k 
through his servant." 

In the evening a bright fire was kini 
died in iron baskets placed around the 
monument, and was kept up the whole 
night All the houses, not excepting 
the smallest cottage, were illuminated , 
the Town-house, the Lyceum, the 
Castle, and the barracks, were distin- 
guished by suitable inscriptions, and a 
lofty illumination between the towers 
of the town announced the sense which 
the inhabitants of Luthcr'anative place 
honoured his memory The student* 
from Halle, Betdm, and Leipsic, con- 
ducted themselves m the most exem>- 
plaiy manner, and went at eltven at 
night t > the marhet-plact, whu* th* y 
sung neural academic bongs Tin 
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memory of this day will leave in the 
hearts* of the ’'people of Wittenberg, 
and of all Protestants, an impression 
of respect and gratitude to his Ma- 
jesty tlte King of Prussia, to whom we 
are indebted for this solemn comme- 
moration 


NOVEMBER. 

1 lie mo9t melancholy accounts have 
bt/n icceivtd from all parts of the 
ldmd of Jamaica* of the deplorable 
cfiLtts of the long continued dry wea- 
ther The crops of yams, expected 
about this season, will be almost en- 
tire ly lost, as* well as every other kind 
of provisions, and it is feared that many 
proprietor will soon be called upon 
to purchase provision for their negroes 
Many cattle have perished from the 
want of water and food, and the next 
crop of sugar will be lost throughout 
several districts, the canes being irre- 
coverably withered. 

With such a miserable prospect, the 
i eduction of the poll-tax last v^ar, in 
consequence of the loan of 80,000^, 
muy be considcied a most fortunate 
circumstance, and other and large 
loans must be indispensably resorted 
to, to defray the public contingencies, 
unless some immediate steps are t,aken 
by government for the relief of the 
ruined sugar planters, whose produce, 
at the present prices and 4utics, even 
under favourable circumstances, do not 
afford a sufficient profit to defray the 
necessary contingencies of their estates 

16$.— Windsor and the neighbour- 
hood was visited with one of the hea- 
viest storms of ram ever remembered 
by the oldest inhabitant, The.watery 
torrents descended with scarcely any 
abatement from nine till eleven o'clock. 
All the low grounds arc inundated. 
The land flood from the Forest came 
so rapidly into the Sheet-street- road 


and the adjoining meadows, that hor- 
ses and other animals were with diffi- 
culty savetj/; any sheep that may have 
been out ^a(ust hye beeii washed away 
The stprm'ext ended many miles round 
the neighbourhood. & 1 

21st. — Clonmel — »We can scarcely 
recollect an incident of such horrible 
atrocity since the burning of Sculla- 
bogue, in the last Irish rebellion, as 
that which occurred on Monday night, 
at or near “ the Seven Acres," a farm 
so called, between Thorny bridge and 
Clonecn, at the foot of Slievenaman, 
in .this county. The place wa9 the re- 
sidence of a better kind of farmer, na- 
med Shea, who had recently put out 
some under-tenants at will, as they are 
called, who held without lease, by ci- 
vil process, and had possessed himself 
of their lands, tor this, he was served 
with a notice, that, unless he restored 
the old occupants, he should suffer for 
it , and being determined to preserve 
his property, and to resist the attack 
with which he was menaced, he pro- 
vided himself with fire-arms, in suffix 
eient number, for gOod defence, mod 
got into his house two or three neigh- 
bours of resolute character for his 
help 1 hese precautions, it seems, were 
fatally rendered useless ; for, at a late 
houi on Monday night, he and his nu- 
merous family, consisting ift all of 
about eighteen, men, women, and 
children, found the dwelling-house in 
flames around them Shea, the owner, 
appears to have been the firstto burst 
out on his assailants, but was instant- 
ly shot, and thrown back into the 
flames ; anothei, making a similar at- 
tempt, shared the same fate ; find before 
the murderers departed, every inmate 
was burned to death ! TIhb is the pith 
and marrow, so far as we can learn it 
from an Vye-witness of the ruins, who 
has taken out Mr Thomson, the co* 
roner, to hold an inquest on the foo- 
dies fThe conflagration/ which con- 
tinued until a late hour yesterday tnor- 
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mog, was $een in various directions, at 
a long distance ; and one gentleman, 
asking a countryman whoo^he met on 
the road, two or thrr? mileLfrom the 
place, what could pccision Sucty a fire, 
w$& answered with perfect sangfroid , 
•« Nothing, I suppose, sir, hut satis- 
faction they are taking for the poor 
people that were turned out of their 
houses t’other day.” We acknow- 
ledge, without shame, that in the mo- 
ment of this diabolical excess of sa- 
vage ferocity being reported to us, we 
do not see what help language can af- 
ford, not to aggravate, but to paint 
the horror of such a sanguinary glut 
upon a number so large, and of whom 
so many, even in the eyes of these sa- 
vages, must have been entirely free of 
any possible participation in Shea's as- 
sertion of his property — five or six are 
represented to us as children of the 
tenderest years ] three, or, as some say, 
four, were friends joining him for his 
protection — all the rest were servants 
— and all — all mingled in one indiscri- 
minate slaughter, of the most hellish 
character, because the owner of the 
land thought himself entitled to use 
the property that he paid for, and re- 
fused submission to the legislation of 
midnight assassins. 

29th — 1 he London Gazette of the 
17th September contained a notice, 
stating, that « the King had been 
pleased to remove MajOr- General Sir 
Robert Thomas Wilson from his Ma- 
jesty’s service.” This measure was 
supposed to have been occasioned 
by some representations of Sir Ro- 
bert's conduct, on the occasion of the 
late Queeh's funeral procession through 
London. Sir Robert, who wa* then 
at Paris, immediately wrote to the 
"Commander -m- Chief, demanding a 
court-martial on his concftidt, which 
was refused. The gallant general 
then returned to London, where he 
wrote a letter to Lord Sidmouth, re- 
questing a copy of alleged or suspect- 
20 


cd informations on oath, that he had 
plotted obstructions to the Queen's 
funeral. This request wa9 also refused, 
but without any denial, either express- 
ed or that could be implied, that such 
information had been given On the 
22d instant, Sir Robert wrote again 
to Lord Sidtnouth, stating, that he 
had received information that a depo- 
sition on oath existed in the home de- 
partment, of his having been seen on 
the 14th of August on horseback, with 
a porter-pot in his hand, encouraging 
the populace to pull up the pavemebt, 
and to oppose impediments to the fu- 
neral procession ; and requesting that 
his lordship would direct a copy of 
such deposition to be delivered to him, 
that he might institute a prosecution 
for perjury against the person so 
swearing. His lordship next da> ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the Gene- 
ral’s letter ; but 6ays, that he would 
not think himself justified in giving 
the directions for which he had ap- 
plied On the 25th a meeting was 
held at the City of London Tavern, at 
which resolutions, strongly depreca- 
ting the mode of Sir Robert’s dijs- 
mis6al/were carried unanimously, and 
a subscription to remunerate the Ge- 
neral for the loas of his half-pay has 
been some time tipen, to which many 
noblemen and gentlemen have put 
down their names for sums of from 
100/, to 500/. 


. DECEMBER. 

1st.*— Early this morning* Newcas- 
tle and the neighbourhood were visit- 
ed by. a tremendous gale from the 
westward. A blast at once so power- 
ful, and continuing so long, has «Pt 
been known here for many years 
Greater part of two new houses in 
New Bridge-street, in t lii3 town, was 
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btown to the- ground by it A stack 
of ehimneysfellontherodf of a house 
in Johnson's chare, on the New-road, 
and by the force of their fall removed 
a beam fromits situation, which struck 
the head of a poor woman, named 
Brown, upwards of eighty years ot 
age, who lived in the garret, and kill- 
ed her ihBtantly Her grandson, a 
boy of about nine years of age, Who 
Was in the same bed, escaped unhurt 
Such was the force of the gale m the 
neighbourhood of All Saints’ church, 
that small pebbles were blown through 
some of the panes in the windows, ex- 
actly as if they had bee\i shot. In the 
garden of Hugh Harrison, Esq on 
the Lea zes, several yards of the wall 
with rails on the top were blown over 
The Methodist Chapel at Kenton, 
which is now used as a school, had 
the roof blown off, and two of the 
windows blown m. In Gateshead, 
p^rt of the fiont of a house carhe into 
the street with great violence. A stack 
of chimneys fell, and broke through 
the roof of Mrs Ludlow’s house, in 
the Back-lane, and lodged in the gar- 
ret, which was fortunately boated, or 
the Misses Ludlow, who slept m the 
rtqm beneath, must have been killed. 
A # wmdow m Mr Priced glass-manu- 
factory, fronting the river, was blown 
in, and forced to the end of the apart- 
ment Between four and five o'clock 
in the morning, John Dobffbn, servant 
to Mr Archibald Freeman, of the 
Windmill-hills, fell from the mill-wand, 
about thiity feet high, on a granary 
two stoneB high, and from thence to 
the ground He was taken up appa- 
rently dead, but medical aid being im- 
mediately procured, there are great 
hopes entertained of his recovery By 
the fury of the witid,, many mills in 
the neighbourhood btoke away frbm 
their brakes* and several' wands, sails, 
have been destroyed, or more Or 
less damaged The top and two pf 


the wands of Bolton-mill were blown 
off A new mill at Northallerton was 
blown doyrn. 

A most awfijl and melancholy oc- 
currence took place at Newton-hoUse, 
the seat of the Earl of Darlington, 
near Bedale. Betweeh three ana four 
o’clock id the morning, the family 
were alarmed and called from their 
beds, by a most dreadful crash On 
flying to the Spot, it was found that 
tne wind had blown down a stack of 
chimneys, which had fallen on the roof 
ot the room wherein Mias Russell, the 
niece of the Counteas of Darlington, 
slept The roof and ceiling having 
been thus driven down into trie room, 
choked the whole up, So that the door 
could not be opened ; and no entrance 
Was obtained until the panels were 
broken away, when Mies Russell was 
found covered with the materials of 
the roof and ceiling ; and on removing 
them she was brought out m a lifeless 
state Hopes of resuscitation were for 
some time entertained, every means in- 
stantly resorted to, and skilful medical 
•aid procured m a very short 1 space of 
time 5 but, lamentable to relate, all 
proved fruitless, although every hope 
was not abandoned until near twelve 
oVlock at noon It was most won- 
derful, that no mark or blow jppeared 
upon the face or person, but the fea- 
tures and the countenance were most 
placid and sereue, as if she had passed 
From sleep to death Thus departed 
from this uncertain and probationary 
State, this amiable and interesting young 
lady, blessed with the brightest pfos- 

E ects, and in the bloom of Jfife, being 
i the 20th year of hei age. To a£a 
to the mourners m this sad scene of Sor- 
row, Newton-house was full of visitors 
at the t]n}|f, and it may be some Con- 
solation to reflect, that no other person 
sustained t be slightest injury. 

8 th —About ten at night;; Thomas 
Evatifc? blacksmith, of Rffydfendigaid, 
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in the parish of Caron, Cardiganshire, 
was most inhumanly murdered. Three 
persons have been committed to Car* 
digan gaol under thei^ coroner's war- 
rant, a verdict of wilfui murderbaving 
been returned against them. A mur- 
der has not beeto committed m that 
neighbourhood within the memory of 
the oldest person , and eucfh was the 
sensation felt on the present occasion, 
that above forty men came voluntarily 
on the Sunday morning (though the 
Sabbath is perhaps more religiously 
respected in that vicinity than m moil 
places) before a magistrate, and re- 
qutsted that they should be sworn in 
as special constables ; and they search- 
ed that day almost all the houses m 
the neighbourhood. The result was, 
that the three men were apprehended 
aud committed 

20th, — Glasgow —How gratify- 
ing is it to all lovers of harmony, and 
to all those who conceive that the en- 
couragement of the Fine Arts adds 
materially to the elegance, to*the com- 
forts, and even to the virtues of a peo- 
ple, that the city of Glasgow has at' 
length produced a Musical Festival, in 
every respect corresponding with the 
spirit of her enterprizmg and opulent 
inhabitants ! Well aware that vocal 
music was particularly admired by 
their fellow-citizens, the managing 
committee determined to give an unri- 
valled preponderance to this depart- 
ment of their entertainment— and by 
engagmg Catalim, Salmon, Braham, 
and Placet, shewed that they had a 
proper judgment in the choice of means 
which would at once gratify the pub- 
lic, and ensure the ultimate success of 
then undertaking ; at the same time, 
( their orchestra was numerous, and well 
appointed, and under that experienced 
leader, Signor Spagnoletti, aid not fail 
to give, throughout their overtures and 
accompaniments, the most perfect sa- 
tisfaction to 5 the auditory. The con- 


certos, by Signor Spagnoletti, parti- 
cularly those of his own composition, 
brought down thundering applause 
The theatre of Glasgow, though per- 
haps ohe of the most elegant or its 
size in Gieat Britain, and capable of 
containing nearly 2000 persons, had, 
from a prevailing distaste for the dra- 
ma, fallen into a Btate of neglect ap- 
proaching to ruin, when the commit- 
tee, with a spirit and energy worthy 
of the occasion, resolved to give it the 
most thorough repair, and with a de- 
gree of industry and good taste, whidh 
does them infinite credit, succeeded in 
renovating the house to such a degree 
of simple maghxficedce, that it was ac - 
knowledged by several gentlemen who 
had seen most of the theatres in Eu- 
rope, that they had no where witness- 
ed a more elegant and imposing spec- 
tacle. Notwithstanding the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, and the very shoit 
time m which the arrangements ot the 
festival were completed, every part o i 
the house was filled during each per- 
formance, with a display of beauty and 
fashion never before seen m Glasgow 
Catalajn was throughout inmost excel* 
lent voice, and although she had tra- 
velled direct from Bath, a distance 
upwards of 400 miles, during tht worst 
of Weather, it was acknowledged by 
all amateurs that she never made a more 
brilliant display of her unrivalled pow- 
ers than on the present occasion. Ca- 
talan! never trod the stage with more 
elegance and dignity than ^on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and the addition of m 
bon point which she has latterly acqui- 
red, adds mucrh t6 the beauty of her 
person. - 4 Wc have lately remarked in 
the public papers, with much regret, 
several scurrilous attacks on Mr Bra- 
ham’s singing ; and are informed, that 
a Junta of musical miscreants, jealous 
of the high' reputation and wealth of 
the great English vocalist, have been 
making many malicious efforts to de* 
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grade. him m the eyes of the public 
Wc tlo not conceive it any great effu- 
sion of vanity to say, that we consider 
our judgment as at least equal to theirs, 
or the men of Chester , and declare 
thus publicly, and most unequivocally, 
that though from having read thjs ve- 
nomous remarks of his puny rivals, we 
heard with a critical jealousy every 
note of Mr Biaham ; and though he 
sung in company with two of the finest 
soprano* voices in the world, the effect 
of which might naturally throw the 
beit tthior m the shade, yet we pro- 
nounce that Ins conception, taste, and 
execution, are cqual r or superior now, 
to What they ever were in any part of 
hi*, dramatic life, and that he is, beyond 
ill comparison, m flexibility, expres- 
sion, and volume of voice, the first te- 
nor in Europe. He executed Italian 
music like a great master, and a native 
of Italy, his English songs I princi- 
pally his own composition) m that ele- 
gant style peculiarly his own, which 
has given a grace and polish to Eng- 
lish music previously unknown, and 
which hia paltry detractors, in their 
greatest eflorts to excel, attempt but 
an msipid imitation In ScotudR mu- 
he has surpassed all other English 
singers, and in a very successful first 
atielhpt of the admired ballad of Mc- 
Neill, which he made during this fes- 
tival, he ihutcd the most intrinsically 
n^h conception of that vernacular ex- 
pression, which 80 particularly reaches 
the hearts of a Scottish audience, and, 
at the same tune, unexpectedly grati- 
fied them with the purest pronuncia- 
tion of their favourite Doric* Mrs Sal- 
mon’s beautifully clear and high &p- 
piano voice, never was sweeter than 
during the Glasgow Festival. Her Eng- 
lish songs seemed most congenial to 
the taste of the public ; yet, In her 
Italian pieces, she displayed that sci- 
ence and execution foi which she is so 
deserve<Jl> cclcbiatcd.— Sigmor Plap- 


ci's buffa airs were a pleasing relief to 
the more scientific pieces, « He seldom 
shewed* his face without exciting the 
risibility of thej audience, and we be- 
lieve fye ndver better received than 
m Glasgow* Should we indulge m 
any further remarks on the merits of 
the different performers, this article* 
already perhaps too long, would be- 
come irksome to the reader, and occu- 
py too much space , we therefore, with 
regret, are forced to conclude with 
one or two shott remarks We learn, 
that a great part of the audience would 
have wished a more frequent introduc- 
tion of Scottish music, aud we know 
it was the sincere wish of the managers 
to gratify the public and themselves 
by doing so. From the Italian singers, 
however, it was impossible to procure 
it ; and from the English, the few 
Scottish songs they knew were drawn 
from them with the greatest reluc- 
tance, as they felt an msupeiable dif- 
ficulty in singing Scottish music, be- 
fore an audience learned and critical, 
both in the music and pronunciation. 
We are informed, that the mote sci- 
entific part of the audience felt disap- 
pointed that no entire scenes were 
brought forward, where the whole 
singers might each take their parte 
From two, of them being soprano 
voices, and some other circumAances, 
this was found difficult to accomplish , 
but we are given to understand that it 
is the intention of the managers, at the 
next* Glasgow festival, to make such 
a selection of vocal performers, that 
while they can have equally well the 
usual, vanity of solos, duets, &c\, they 
may be able to combine the whole m 
6uch a manner as to give the admirers* 
of harmony the very superb treats of 
having entire scenes from the best ope- 
ras of the |/eat<?st masters. 

Government House, S^dnev, 
Monday, July 16* 1B21 — GiVijc De- 
partment. — H u E*£«lWn<*y the Go- 
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vernor-in-chief, having returned a few 
days ago to the seat of government, 
from his late tour of inspection through 
the dependency of V an(p iemen'8 Lan d , 
deems it expedient to give publicity to 
the following narrative of his voyage 
to, his progress 'through, and his re* 
turn from, that dependency; especi- 
ally for the information of those who 
may be desirous of being acquainted 
with the nature of the soil, and the 
state of cultivation to which that de- 
pendency has arrived 

1 . His Excellency, family, and suite, 
embarked m the ship Midas, Captain 
Beveridge, for Van Diemen's Land, 
on the 4th of Apnl last At an nearly 
ho nr, on the next morning, the ship 
got clear of the heads of Port Jack* 
eon, and had proceeded some way to 
the southward, when the Wind became 
contrary, and blew so strong, that she 
was obliged to return m the evening 
of the 6th to Port Jackson. 

Early on the l$th the ship got again 
under weigh, and arrived at Hobart 
Town, on the river Derwent, m Van 
Diemen's Land, on the mormfi& of 
Tuesday, the 24th, after a voyage of 
eleven days. 

His Excellency's arrival being ex* 
pected, his landing was marked by 
every degree of attention and respect 
by hisTionour, Lieutenant-Governor 
Soreli, the civil and military officers of 
government, and the principal inhabit- 
ants, which lus station or person^ re- 
gard could dictate. 

2 It was with much satisfaction that 
hts Excellency beheld the numerous 
changes and improvements which Ho# 
bart Town had undergone since the 
period of his former visit, in 1811 j 
4 the wretched hut§ and cottages, of 
which it then consisted^ being new 
converted into tegular substantial 
buildings* and the whole laid out ?xi 
regular streets ; several of the* Wtee* 
being tw<r stories high, spacfou*> rind 


not deficient m architectural taste 
The principal public buildings which 
have been erected are — a government 
house, a handsome church, a commo- 
dious military barrack, a strong gaol, 
a well-constructed hospital, and a 
roomy barrack for convicts, which 
latter is now nearly completed. 

The governor had the curiosity to 
ascertain the number of houses, and 
population of the town j the former , 
lie found to consist of no less than 421 
houses, and the inhabitants to amount 
to upwards of 2700 soul 9 . 

On the stream* which passes through 
the town, there have been four watti- 
mills erected for the grinding of grain, 
and a neat battery has been construct- 
ed on Mulgrave Point, at the entrance 
of Sullivan's Cove, and on Mount 
Nelson a signal post and telegraph ha\e 
been established. The governor ob- 
served also, with much pleasuie, the 
welMirected attention which has bicn 
displayed towards the accommodation 
of the bhippmg interests, in the plan- 
ning of a large substantial pier or quay, 
which is now m progress in Sullivan's 
Cote, for the convenience of ships or 
vessels trading thither, in the loading 
and unloading of their cargoes ; wh<cu 
work, combined with the natural Faci- 
lities of the place, will render £>ulk- 
v*u*$ Gove one of the best and safest 
anchorages m the world 

A The industry andspmt of enter- 
prise, exhibttedgeiwraliy by the inha- 
bitant! o£ Hobart Town** bespeak a 
favourable opinion of 4beir manners, 
and the numerous comforts enjoyed 
by the result of their appli- 

cation, mark the certain reward which 
will ever be attendant on persevering 
industry | whilst the prevailing desire 
for the improvement of the town bids 
fair to render it one of the handsomest 
and mojBt flourishing m Australia. 

4. In rendering this tribute to the 
inhabitants, it would be injustice not 
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to refer much of the prevailing spirit 
’of industry to the wise regulations and 
judicious arrangements of his honour, 
Lieutenant-Governor Sorell, under 
whose administration, during the short 
period of little more than Four years, 
all the principal public buildings, and 
the greater part of the private ones, 
have been erected; and the various > 
other improvements have flowed from 
the same source. 

Beholding these rapid, extensive, 
and ornamental improvements of Ho- 
bat£ Town, the governor cannot suf- 
ficiently- express his admiration of the 
superior talents and zealous exertions 
of , Lieutenant-Governor Sorell, by 
whom they have been thus so happily 
produced, or so effectually promoted. 

5 Having surveyed, with much 
pleasure, all the public works and 
buildings at this time m progress, or 
already completed, in the town and 
neighbourhood of Hobart Town, the 
governor pioceeded on his tour to 
Port Dalrymple, on the 5th of May, 
for the purpose of inspecting the sett 
dements m that part of the island ; 
and m addition to his personal staff 
and suite, was accompanied by lus ho- 
noui, Lieutenant-Governor Sorell, and 
the Hon Judge Advocate Wylde. 
Oi*|he 10th his Excellency arrived at 
Launceston, being received by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cimetiere, command- 
ant of Port Dalrymple, the officers, 
civil and military, and the principal 
inhabitants at f that station, with the 
most marked attention and respect. 

6 After spending a few Bays at 
Launceston, dunng which he inspect- 
ed the several public establishments at 
that pljice, the governor proceeded by 
water dowa the river Tamer, to the 
lately erected settlement of" George 
Town, seat at York Cove, near the 
entranceof Port Dalrymple, and with- 
in a few miles of Bast's Straits. 

His Excellency felt agreeably fur- 
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priBedat beholding the very consider- 
able progress lately made in the erec- 
tion of the more immediately requisite 
public Buildings at this new station, 
much of which bregma may be attri- 
buted to the personal superintendence 
of the commandant, whose head-quar- 
ters had been with that view removed 
thither from Launceston, in May, 
1819. 

To Lieutenant-Colonel Cimetiere, 
the governor is accordingly much in- 
debted for the zeal and attention he 
has so beneficially exhibited m carry* 
injhis instructions, m regard to George 
Town, into effect. 

His Excellency derived particular 
satisfaction from observing, that the 
troops and convicts have been respec- 
tively most comfortably accommoda- 
ted ; the former having a very good 
barrack, and the latter neat huts, with 
gardens adjoining, sufficiently large to 
supply vegetables m abundance. 

The chief buildings completed in 
George Town, are the commandant’* 
house ; quarters for the civil and mi- 
litary officers ; a commodious parson* 
age-house; a gaol; a guard-house; 
Und a temporary provision store * and 
there is a temporary chapel ; and a 
large school-house m progress, and 
nearly completed. The situation in 
George Town is not only beautiful, 
but also admirably adapted for* all the 
purposes of trade, being situated on 
the banks of a river navigable far ship* 
erf large burden, and but a short way 
removed from the sea in Bass's Straits* 
and has the advantage of a plentiful 
supply of fresh water from Springs ta 
its immediate neighbourhood^ 

The governor having spent three 
days in admiring the progress of the 
new settlement of jCkorge Town, re- , 
turned to Launceston on Saturday, 
the 99th of May, taking his route by 
land, with the purpose of exsanoing 
the road some time since qpened bc- 

• H 
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tween thoBe stations, being a .distance 
of 34* m^les. Owing to the original 
bad construction of this road, his Ex- 
cellency found it nearly impassable for 
any sort of wheel carriage, winch in- 
duced lum to give Jlirection* for its 
being immediately and thoroughly re- 
paired, for the accommodation of the 
inhabitants at each place 

7. The governor, having found the 
original public buildings at Launces- 
ton in such a state of dilapidation and 
decay as to be altogether incapable of 
being repaired, whilst, at the same 
time, such buildings are indispensable, 
has given orders for the following to 
be forthwith erected • viz — 

1. A gaol 

2 A military barrack. 

5 An hospital. 

4 A commissariat store and gra- 
nary. 

5. A barrack for one military offi- 
cer ; and, 

6 A barrack for an assistant-sur- 
geon* 

Theonly good building for the pub- 
lic service, being confined to a school- 
house and temporary chapel, which 
has been lately built, and is sli ong and 
substantial. 

$. Having surveyed, with much 
pleasure, the principal agricultural set- 
tlements near Launceston, the govern- 
or took leave of that part of the is- 
land, and proceeded on the 28th* of 
May, on his letum to Hobart Town, 
vi6ltmg the intermediate agricultural 
and pasturage farms, including the 
districts of New Norfolk and Mac- 
quarne, situated on the banks of the 
river Derwent, above Elizabeth Town. 
On lus route from Launceston to Ho- 
*bart Town, his Excellency was indu- 
ced, from local circumstances, to mark 
out sites of four townships viz — 

1 Perth, — on the left *bank of the 
nver South Esk ; 14 miles of Laun- 
ceston* , 


2* Campbell Town,-— on the 
bank of the Elizabeth River £ miles 

from Perth 

3 Oatlands,— -on the bank of Jeri- 
cho Lagoon, in Westmoreland flams j 
30 miles from Campbell Town ; and, 

4. Brighton,— on that part of Bag- 
dad Plains, formed by the river Jor* 
dan, and Strathailan Crcok , 35 miles 
from Oatlands, and 15 from Hobart 
Town ; all of which are arranged with 
a due consideration to the accommo- 
dation and convenience of new settlers, 
they being all seated m the midst of 
extensive tracts of rich land, and form- 
ing, at the same time, a tegular chain 
of stations between Hobart Town and 
Lauucestou, whereby the journeying 
between those places will be rendeied 
both saft and convenient 

With this view of the impovtance 
of these townships, his Excellency has 
instructed the lieutenant-governor of 
Van Diemen’s Land to pay an early 
attention to their establishment, and 
to encourage useful mechanics to es- 
tablish themselves at them. 

9 On Saturday, the 9th of June, 
the governor arrived at Hobart Town, 
and has to express himself muc h sur- 
prised, and highly gratihed, by the 
lapid state of impiovement m which 
he found the several districts through 
which his route from Launceston to 
Hobart Town had led him 

10 On the 20th of June, tlie go- 
vernor, accompanied by Lieutenant- 
go vei nor Soiell, and their respective 
suites, made an excursion to the dis- 
tricts of Pitt-water, and the Coal Ri- 
ver, and were particularly gratified in 
beholding the highly improved state 
of those beautiful and rich agricultural 
settlements the agricultural settlers 
carrying on their farming concerns 
there, on a much more extensive scale 
than any others m Van Diemen’s 
Land f 

In the district of Pitt-water,* por. 
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tioti of land having been reserved for 
the purpose of a township, his Excel- 
lency, finding it admirably circum- 
stanced for that object, being in the 
midst of a rich sent, and well watered, 
approved of its location, and in com 
pliftent to Lieutenant-General Sorell, 
named the townshtp Sorell Some pro- 
gress has been already made at this 
place m buildings ; a gaol has been 
erected, and the site of a school-house 
and tempqrary chapel marked out, 
which is to be shortly commenced 
on. « 

11 The various roads, well con- 
structed, leading from Hobart Town 
to the different settlements m the in- 
terior, together with the strong bridges 
thrown across the streams and creeks 
crossing these roads, could not fail to 
excite his Excellency's surprise and ad- 
miration, finding that thereby the in- 
tercourse between Hobart Town and 
all the principal farming establish- 
ments, on both sides of the nver Der- 
went, was rendered so very easy and 
convenient. 

On the great line of road from Ho- 
bart Town to Port Dalrymple, one 
* portion, extending so far as the nqgth 
side of Constitution Hill, being nearly 
completed ; another line extends as 
far as'Jhe Coal River and Put-water 
districts $ and a third leads to the 
Macquarne district, through New Nor- 
folk, and including the settlements 
there on both sides of the Derwent. 
These roads, which have been project- 
ed by, and executed under the super- 
intendence of Major Bell, C B of the 
48th regiment, acting engineer and 
inspector of public works at Hobart 
Town, appear to have been most judi- 
ciously laid out, and expeditiously con- 
structed, and reflect much credit on 
that gentleman's zeal for the public 
service, it is unnecessary to dwell on 
the innumerable benefits resulting from 
the country being thus intersected 
with good roads, the advantages being 


felt and d^ly appreciated by the set- 
tlers at large; and the entire line from 
Hobart Tcyfcm to Launceston, a dis- 
tance of 120 miles, which is now m 
rapid progress from both extremities, 
will be completed as soon as the nu- 
merous gangs placed on it can possibly 
effect so very great and important an 
undertaking. 

12 From this interesting excursion, 
his Excellency returned to Hobart 
Town on the 22d ultimo , and it now 
chiefly remains for him to express the 
high feelings of gratification which he 
experienced throughout every part of 
his tour, arising from the happy situ- 
ation of the people, the fertility of the 
soil, and the beauty of the country at 
large ; all aided by the wise, judicious, 
and successful exertions of his honour, 
Lieutenant-Governor Sorell, who ap- 
pears to be indefatigable m projecting, 
and carrying into effect, all those mea- 
sures, which, by being persevered in, 
must raise Van Diemen’s Land, at no 
very distart day, to the proud distinc- 
tion of being one of the most valuable 
colonies belonging to the Crown The 
recent influx of several respectable free 
settlers, with considerable property, 
will not fail, under the auspices of 
Lieutenant-Governor Sorell, to hasten 
that period at which Van Diemen’s 
Land will hold a high rank among the 
settlements of the British empire. Ac- 
cording to a census, which had been 
completed only some little time pre- 
vious to the governor's arrival at Ho- 
bart Town, his Excellency is enabled 
to state the following particulars : viz. 
—That the population of Van Die- * 
men's Land is 6372 souls, exclusive 
of the civil and military officers $ and 
that it contains no less than 28,838 
head of horned cattle* 182,468 sheep, 
421 horses* ^njl 10,683 acres of land 
in cultivation. 

His Excellency was also happy to 
observe, that by the introduction of 
the Merino* breed of sheep, (tome of 
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which have been lately imposed direct 
from England, and stril many more, 
sent by this government fr^m the ex- 
tensive flocks of the pure Merino 
breed, belonging to John M‘Arthur, 
Esq ), the wool is* much improved , 
and though perhaps it may not alto- 
gether rival tnat produced m this part 
of the territory, yet will it soon attain 
such a degree of perfection as will 
render it a most valuable export to 
the mother country 

13. His Excellency has much plea- 
sure m declaring, that every informa- 
tion he required from the public! de- 
partments in Van Diemen’s Land, was 
furnished with the utmost promptitude 
and correctness , and the officers, civil 
and military, at the heads of those de- 
partments, are entitled to, and he hopes 
for their acceptance of, his thanks and 
approbation of their conduct therein 

And his Excellency further feels it 
due to every class of the inhabitants 
in Van Diemen’s Land, to express 
himself much gratified by the marked 
attention, kindness, and respect which 
he experienced invariably from the in- 
habitants, during the whole period of 
his tour, and he will always retain a 
pleasing remembrance of the good will 
and obliging disposition manifested by 
them towards his Excellency person- 

14 All the objects of this tour of 
inspection being effected, his Excel- 
lency, family, and suite, and accompa- 
nied by the Honourable Judge Advo- 
cate Wylde, embarked on board the 
ship Caroline, at Hobart Town, on 
"the 30th ultimo ; and arrived safe at 
Sydney, on the 12th mst., after an ab- 
sence of near three months from head- 
quarters 

By his Excellency’s command, 
Fred. GauL$tJftN, 

Colonial Secretary. 

31st-— In the course of the past 
week, ipany parts of the couth and 
west of "England have been visited by 


very heavy rains, in consequence pf 
which the roads were m several places 
laid under water for some tunc At 
London, the Thames rose on Friday 
to such a height, chat all the cellars, 
and most of the kitchens, parlours, &c , 
on both sides of the nver, were more 
or less under water The utmost con- 
sternation prevailed. Many of the 
kitchens m Great Surrey street had 
water in them a foot deep The mam 
road leading from VauxhaR, was co- 
vered with boats conveying people to 
places of safety. Hundreds of ifami- 
lies were huiried from their home9 
with all the unceremonious and de- 
structive confusion usual at great fires 4 
Boats were seen gliding along the 
streets near the river, every where ex- 
cept where interrupted by high walls 
or fences. At Kingston-on-Thames, 
people calling at any of the neigh- 
bouring houses, were obliged to hire 
a punt. A post-boy returning to Eg- 
ham, was surrounded on every side by 
the lapidly-increasmg floods , he was 
with a great deal of difficulty saved, 
and a pair of hoi see m a chaise he was 
taking home were drowned On the 
road to Salisbury from London, the 
old Salisbury coach saved a London 
post boy and two lioises, near Spines, 
after the poor fellow had been<*h wa- 
ter above an hour, with his bead just 
high enough to avoid suffocation. All 
the moors and low grounds near Taun- 
ton present huge sheets of water. The 
Worcester mail could not get over 
Tewkesbury bridge on Wednesday. 
The gnat d was obliged to take a boat, 
swim a horse by the side of it, and 
mount as soon as the horse founds his 
feet At Godmanchester, no* far from 
Stamford, the people were obliged to 
throw the water out of their chamber 
windows by buckets The fens of 
Lincolnshire are three or four feet 
under water. At Plymouth, there 
was a tremendous gale on Thursday 
night, which, amongst other damage. 
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blew down a stack of chimneys, that 
so riivch injured the paintings and ma- 
chinery of Mr Thiodon’s Theatre of 
Arts, that what cost 1000/ is not 
worth 250/ 1 he floods in the neigh- 

bourhood of Oxford have been so high, 
that all the entrances into that city 
have the appearance of springing from 
an immense lake. At Brighton, and 


the^neighbouring parts of Sussex, there 
has been very stormy weather for above 
two^months. No collier has been able 
to come on the beach for that time. 
Tfce_ low lands in Leicestershire, Not- 
tmghsmshire^ and some of the neigh- 
bouring counties,* are under water. 
The guard of the Exeter mail was ob- 
liged to travel fifteen miles in boats. 
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public an!) Parliamentary papers. 

PUBLIC INCOME t»F THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JANUARY, 1821 


Aft Account of the Ordinary Revi*nufs and Extraordinary Resources* constituting 
he Public Income of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for the 
Year ended Sth January, 1821 f 



Gross Rkceipt , 

1 otal Sum to be ac 
counted for 

Drawbacks, Discounts, 

Charges of Manage- 

ment, Ac paid out of 
the Groan Revenue 

Nrtt Product, 1 
applicable tof National 1 
objects, and to l’ay ] 
merits into the Ex- 
chequer ! 

ORDINARY revenues 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

s 

d 

£ s d 

Customs, including the annual duties, - 

14,440,881 

5 111 

3,097,091 

12 

10 

10,743,189 13 1| 

Excise, including the annual duties. 

11,714,915 

10 

9 

3,092,087 

0 

M 

28,622,2441 10 2\ 

Stamps, - 

7,250,199 

1 

9', 

455,332 

5 

04 

6,794,866 16 9 

Land and Assessed Taxes, including the ns 






8,313,348 7 4^ 
1,G92,6 16 17 10 4 ‘ 

sessed taxes of Ireland, 

8,001,733 

0 

5J 

381,584 

13 

1 

Post Office, 

2,310,599 

1 

104 

617,902 

t m 

Pensions and > Is m the Pound, 

21,252 

1 

9 

480 

7 

0 

20,771 14 9 

Salaries, $ bd in the Pound, 

9,559 

6 

5 

290 

17 

t 

9,202 9 2 

Hackney Coaches, - 

2b 4bb 

0 

1 

4,122 

5 

9 

22,313 14 4 

Hankers and Pedlars, - 

3ft, 522 

8 

9 

5,219 

17 

6 

*25,102 11 3 

Poundage Fees, (Ireland) 

4,392 

10 

,9* 

• 

• 


4,392 10 8£ 

Pells Fees, Do. - 

878 

10 

S 4 

- 

- 


878 10 04 

Casualties, Do 

3,419 

33 

• 

- 


3,119 13 3 

Treasury Fees, and Hospital Fees, (Do ) 
-mi all branches of the King’s Hereditary Re 
venue, - 

515 

0 

M 

. 

- 


5L»* 0 1| 

132,907 

7 

K 

5,140 

19 


127,820 7 114 

Total of ordinary revenues, • • 

*4,041, (20 

19 

3 

8,260,524 

2 

\ 

56,380,796 16 11 4 

EXTRAORDINARY RESOURCES 








Property-Tax and Income Duty, ( A rrears) 

57,043 

5 

(i\ 

15,395 

15 

8 

41,047 10 O’ 

Lottery, nett receipt, - 

17 >,154 

10 

2 

19,000 

0 

0 

156,154 10 2 

Unclaniitd dividends, &c. per Art 56, (no 








III. cap 97 - v 

283,810 

7 

11 

. 

. 


283,810 7 11 

from the Comrfliasioners for the issue of Lx 








chequer Bills, per Act 57* Geo. Ill cap 
,14, for the employment of the poor, * 

150,000 

0 

0 

. 



159,000 0 0 

Surplus Fees of Regulated public Offices, 

25,840 

l 

4J 

- 

- 


25,849 1 4» 

From several County Treasurers in Ireland 
on account of advances made by tht Trea- 



- 




. 

sury for improving Post Roads for build- 








ing Gaols, for the Police, for Public W'prhs, 
Employment of the Poor, &c Alc -<* 
Imprest Monies "repaid by Sundry Public 
Accountants, and other Monies paid to 

' *01,604 

I 

2*” 




61,664 1 2J 







1 

the Public, ... 

105,728 

4 

4 

- 

- 



Total, (exclusive of Loans,) 

45, 509,570 

0 

9 

8,294,919 17 

9 

*7,804,690 ll’Tjl 

• 

Loans paid into the Exchequer, 

17,202,544 

16 

6 

- 

- 


17,292, 544 16 G 

Grand Total, - 1 

12,892,115 

b 

JJ 

8,294,919 17 

'oj 

71,597,1 95 8 f»; 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURE foe the YEAR ended JAN 1821. 


H * ii>h 01 Imkijuui 


1. lor Interest, A&c. ou tbe Permanent Ddbt of the Unifed 
Kingdom, unredeemed , including Annuities toil 
Lives and Terms of Years - - 

IT The Interest on Exchequer Iidls, and Irish Treasure 
Bills - - ... 

m The Cml Lists*. *S 5 jR! 3 1041 


TV 


The 
oilier i horges 
on the* 
Consolidated 
lund 


■s f ourt* of Justice in England 
' Mint .... 


J 


f Allowances to the Royal hamilj 
Ptusions, &c - 
S danes and Allowances 
! Bounties - 
JMi tclli.uou'* - 
Puimnc nt ( h irges m Ireland 

V /I he Civil Government ol btotlind - 

VI nu other P ivmcnts u, anticipation ot the Exchequer] 

Receipts, 11 / - - - JL j d 

Bounties tor 1 ud tones, f ( ustorns 277/1 >1 2 7| 

JMahuf uLures ( oru,&.c (Excise 81,261 12 8 


1,062,011 8 21 
03,137 17 HI 
13,800 0 0 


Pensio s on the llcrtdi (Excise 14,000 0 0 

tarv Revenue - ( Po^Uoihce 1 i,700 0 0 


Militia and Deserters W arrants,Ac Excise and Taschj 
VII The IVuivy, xw, 

W .i^e, - 

General Services - 


The Victu tiling department 

VlTT ThtOrdnance 

ijh Tlie«Aimy, w. 

OuUnury Semces 
Evtmorduury Services 


£7,041,312 14 A\ 
086,140 11 4 


. Deduct the A ount of Remittances and Advances te 
othci Countnes - 

■\ Lo ins, Remittances, and Advances to other Countnc- 
Morocco ------- 

IIoll tnd 

X} Issues from Appropriated Tunds Tor Local Purposes] 

t l Miscell ufcous ^eiviecs, \i/ 

At Home - - 

Abroid ------- 


Deduct, Sinking fund on Loon to the Last India Company 


327,000 

8 


56,048 

4 

9 

2,819 

O 

0 

224,890 

10 

0 

. 381,503 

10 


350 212 15 

31 

27,700 

0 

0 

51,426 

6 10} 

3,454,000 

0 

0 

1,801,086 

0 

1 

5,255,086 

0 

1 

l 132,713 

5 

7 

8,927,053 

5 

61 

1,229 

12 

0 

1,125 

0 

0 

104 12 

0 

2,324,652 

16 % 

292,047 12 


• • 



Company 

- 



& r d 
47,070,927 16 54 

1 ,849,21 £ 13 0 


2,1 14,213 14 !>\ 
132,080 11 


438,330 2 4f 


8,387,709 5 
1 401,385 5 


8 

m 


s 026 423 13 6} 


1,220 12 0 
40,128 13 0 


2,6*10,700 9 33 


71,007,048 \ 8 
150,908 18 0 


70,800,^41 4 0 





PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 



Total' - 14,666,804 12,821,584 13 11‘ 373, 7°8, 723 3 1| 136,640,396 7 6 30,642 078 15 4f 75,496,164 10 10 153,000,332 5 6J 


PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT 






















REDEMPTION OF PUBLIC DEBT, 

An Account of the Progress made in the Redemption of the Public Fund™ Debt of the United Kingdom, payable 

Great Britain, at the Sth January, 1821 . iunguwn, payable 
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TIRADE and NAVIGATION of th^ UNITED KINGDOM. 

I.— TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. • 

An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and of all Exports from Great Britain, 
during each of the three Years ending the January, 1821 , (calculated afr« the 
Official Rates of Valuation, and stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade #ith 
Ireland) , distinguishing the amount Of the Produce and Manufactures of the United 
Kingdom exported, from the Value of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Exported ; 
also, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom 
exported from Great Britain, according to the real and declared Value thereof. 
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NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


New Vessels Built — An Account of the Number of Vbasfls, with the Amount of their 
Tonnage, that were built and registered in the several Ports of the British Empire, in 
the Years ending the 5fh January 1819, 1820, and 1821, respectively. 




In the \ 

t us ending the 5 f h January, 

1 


1S19 

1820 

1821. 


isa 




Vessels 

Tonnage 

United Kingdom - 

75? 

86,748 

777 

83,091 

610 

66,691 

Tales, Guernsey, Jersey, and Man - 

0 

316 

20 

1,381 

16 

1,451 

British Plantations - 

298 

17,302 

328 

21,701 

170 

9,847 

Total, 

1,059 

104,306 

1,125 

112,173 

805 

77,983 


Vessfls Registered — An Account of the Number, of Vessels, with the Amount of their 
Tonnage, and the Number of Men and Boys usually employed in navigating the same, that 
belonged to the several Ports of the- British Empire, on the 30th September, m the Years 
1818, 1819, and 1820, respectively * 
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Vessels fmpioyed in thf Foreign Trade — An Account of the Number of 
Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, and the Number of Men and Boys 
employed an navigating the same (including their repeated Voyages) that en- 
tered Inwards, and cleared Outwards, at the several Pori* of the United King* 
dom, from and to all Parts of the World, (exclusive qf the intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively,) during each of the Three V cars ending 
5th January, 1891. 
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REPORTS. 


Reports of the Selfct Commit- 
tee of the House o* Commons 
on the Foreign Trade of ths 
Country. 

First Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to 
consider of the means of Improving 
and Maintaining the Foreign Trade 
of the Country ; Ordered to be print- 
ed 9th March , 1821. 

The Select Committee appointed to 
consider of the means of maintaining 
and improving the foreign trade of the 
country* and to report their opinion 
and observations thereupon from time 
to time to the House ; and to whom 
the report relative to the timber trade, 
which was communicated from the 
Lords m the last session of parliament, 
and the several petitions respecting the 
duties on timber, presented to the 
House m the present session, were se- 
verally referred,-— have, pursuant to 
the order of the House, considered the 
matters to them referred , and have 
agreed to the following Report 
Your Committee have deviated from 
the course which their former report 
appeared to prescribe, and instead of 
proceeding to examine some of the 
burthens that were stated to pfess with 
considerable weight upon the foreign 
trade of the country generally, have 
applied their consideration to that par- 
ifcicalar branch of it, which embraces 
the importation of timber from the 


northern states of Europe, and the Bri- 
tish colonies in North America, This 
they have done, as well on account of 
that branch having (as appears by a 
report referred to them) already oc- 
cupied the attention of a committee of 
the other house of parliament, appoint- 
ed for similar purposes , as of the an- 
xiety they understand to prevail among 
the commercial and shipping interests, 
connected with the trade in question, 
and the inconvenience of a continued 
suspense in respect to the system which 
parliament may deem it expedient to 
adopt, on the expiration of the existing 
law, which, according to the latest ex- 
tension of it, will terminate on the 25th 
of March m the present year. 

In the imposition of the several du- 
ties, at present in force, on the impor- 
tation of timber, the consideration o r 
the legislature appears to have been 
directed to two distinct objects ; first, 
to the protection and encouragement 
of the wood trade in the British Ame- 
rican colonies $ and secondly, to the 
augmentation of the revenue 

Regarding them in this point of 
view, tho first question that obviously 
presented itself was, to the maintenance 
of what part of these duties, if of any, 
the public faith might be supposed to 
be committed. A short reference to the 
laws which imposed the respective du- 
ties, and to the circumstances attend- 
ing the periods at which they were im- 
posed, has been sufficient to satisfy 
your Committee on this head* 
Although the policy of giving en- 
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couragement to the trade in timber to SI Bs per load, when imported in 
from the British American colonies, British^slnps 

may be inferred to have been previous- From this statement it will appear, 
ly entertained, from the acts S and 4 that of these duties (however they may 
Anne, and 5 Geo. II] , by which all alike have operated m the way of 
bounties upon the export of it were protection to the colonial timber trade,) 
granted, it does not appear to have a part only can be said to have been 
been acted upon with much effect be- intended for that purpose ; viz. those 
fore the year 1809 At that time the which were imposed by the acts passed 
course of events had placed our rela- avowedly with the object of giving en- 
tions with the northern states (from couragement to that trade, amounting 
whose territories our supplies of tun- to 9l 1a per load, and which may be 
ber, as well for domestic as for naval contended to have led to its extension 


purposes, had been chiefly derived) m 
a situation which gave rise to a well- 
founded apprehension, lest the resour- 
ces m thft quarter might entirely cease 
to be available foi the demands of thi9 
country. 

Under the influence of this appre- 
hension, it was deemed advisable by 
parliament to resort to the hitherto ne- 
glected, though abundant supplies, to 
be found in our American colonies, and 
by adequate protection to encourage 
tjic transport of them, to meet the exi- 
gency with which we were threatened 
To accomplish this object, a virtual ex- 
emption from duty was granted to the 1 
timber imported from our Nor{Ji Ame- 
rican possessions, while a large addition 
was made to that levied on timber from 
t% north of Europe, first, by the 49th 
Geo. Ill , c 98, and sn the ensuing 
year by the 50th, c. 77, by which the 
duties of the preceding year were 
doubled, making the whole duty on 
northern timber, including the tempo- 
rary duty imposed in the same years, 
for the support and during the conti- 
nuance of the war, amount to 21. 145. 
8 d per load These duties were again 
augmented by an addition of 25 per 
cent to tile permanent duties on tim- 
ber, ?n common with all other duties of 
customs, for the express purpose of 
assisting the revenue. The whole of 
these duties w^re consolidated by the 
59th of the late King, and now amount 


by the application of capital, which, 
esccept for such inducement, would ne- 
ver have been so invested With re- 
spect to the exemption fiom duty in 
favour of colonial timber, that advan- 
tage was originally temporary, and has 
been since continued from time to time 
for limited periods , and although the 
persons concerned in the colonial tim- 
ber trade may have had a just expecta- 
tion that they should enjoy for a con- 
siderable period the advantages afford- 
ed them, *as well by the exemption 
granted as by the duties imposed by 
the49ch and 50th Geo III ; so far 
from any expectation being held out 
that the encouragement so given had 
been considered by government as per- 
manent, or was intended to be indefi- 
nitely continued to them, that means 
seem to have been studiously taken to 
produce by explanation a conviction of 
a contrary tendency, and to impress 
them with the assurance, that previous* 
ly to the expiration of the existing law* 
the timber trade would be brought 
under consideration of parliament, with 
the view of introducing an alteration 
into the Beale of the present duties, 
that should render them more equal 
and more favourable to our intercourse 
with tltt foreigq states with whom it 
was earned on. Your Committee atfc 
thertft&e’of opinion, that there is no- 
thwg.which precludes the considera- 
tion #f these duties^ nor any part of 
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them, which in strictness may not be 
open to any modification, either in re-* 
apect to the rafe at which they shall 
continue, or the mode in which they 
ehall be levied, that parliament, under 
a sense of the public interest, may deem 
it prudent to introduce 

The policy most advantageous to 
the country, as far as the mere supply 
of timber is concerned, would be, to 
obtain it of the best quality, and at the 
lowest price, without reference to the 
quarter from whence it might be de- 
rived ; and the course of your Com- 
mittee has been to inquire, first. So 
what extent the operation of this po- 
licy is infringed by the system of du- 
ties now m force 5 m the next place, 
to examine how far the limits imposed 
on its operation are sustained by ade- 
quate considerations of expediency ; 
and lastly, to determine whether, by 
the adoption of any and what altera- 
tions, the duties might be rendered, as 
far as circumstances allowed, more con- 
sistent with the regard due to the prin- 
ciple on which this policy proceeds, 
and generally more beneficial to the 
commercial interests of the U fitted 
Kingdom 

It appears, that previously to the im- 
position of the duties in 1809-10, the 
supplies of wood required for the con- 
sumption of the country were princi- 
pally fufmshed by the northern states 
of Europe ; that subsequently tQ that 
period, a great and gradually increa- 
«in g proportion of its supplies has been 
diawn from the British North Ameri- 
can colonies ; that at present the use 
of the timber from tbenorth of Europe, 
owing to the price it bears m compa- 
rison to American timber, is in a great 
measure confined to the higher and 
more valuable description of buildings, 
and to purposes for which mcreased 
strength in bearing is necessary or de- 
sirable , that for less substantial build- 
ings, end for the inferior purplses to 


which wood is applicable, the Ameri- 
can timber and deals have ,be^geue^ * 
rally brought into consufpption * 
although the red pine of America (of 
which the quantity is relatively small) 
is said by several witnesses to be equal 
m quality to the fir from the north of 
Europe, yet the yellow pine, of which 
the great importation consists, is staled# 
when used w this country, to be wife* 
nor to it, except for particular purpo- 
ses and m particular situations, from 
its supposed greater liability to dry-- 
rot, and comparative deficiency • in 
strength and durability# At the same 
time there is reason to believe, from 
other evidence, that much prejudice 
subsists on this head, and that m Lan- 
cashire, where the yellow pine has been 
a longer time in general use than in any 
other part of the kingdom, as well as 
in the neighbourhood of Shields, its 
qualities are considered as more valua- 
ble than they are generally esteemed ; 
and there is repeated testimony, that 
when used m America, both m the 
construction of ships and buildings, it 
has been found to be free from the par- - 
ticular defect alluded to, and of a du- 
'rabibt£ equal to that of the best Um- 
ber of Europe. 

The scale of comparative value at- 
tached by different witnesses to {he 
wood drawn from each particular coun- 
try, will be seen m the evidence of Sir 
R Seppings, Mr Holland, Mr White, 
Mr Copland, Mr Churchill, Mr Smith, 
Mr Haigh, Mr Belhouse and others, 
to which your Committee think it suf- 
ficient to refer* 

That the supply of wood to meet 
the demands of the British and Irish 
market might be obtained with gseat&r 
facility and cheapness to theconsumer 
(if the means of purchasing and trans- 
porting^ at the lowest rate were the 
only considerations to be attended to/) 
a reference to the accqpnrt of the char- 
ges of obtaining and transporting ft 
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ftom die northern ports of Europe, in- 
dependent of the duty, will leave no 
doubt ; And although, under the pres- 
sure df the duty, the demands of the 
country for superior purposes may 
have been such as to lead to the lm- 
poitation to a certain amount of um- 
ber from the Baltic, it yet must be 
obvious, that while this duty bears 
upon it with its present weight, it is 
to those higher purposes alone to which 
that species of timber can be applica- 
ble, and that a great proportion of 
wood of an inferior quality must be 
forced into consumption, both m avow- 
ed* substitution for the superior timber 
in buildings, which thereby become 
less solid and lasting , and in a fraudu- 
lent application of it, when that of a 
superior kind has been contracted for, 
which, according to the evidence, if 
practised, can be with difficulty de- 
tected , expedients of this nature would 
probably not be resorted to, if the dif- 
ference of price were reduced, and the 
inducement to prefer the American 
wood were less powerful It appears, 
too, by the admission of some of the 
principal dealers, that the difference is 
at piesent such as to be prejudicial to 
tlfe. trade itself, and to bring into the 
maidcct from the colonies an excessive 
quantity of timber of a very inferior 
description, both m point of quality 
and preparation, and that some altera- 
tion of the duty, calculated to ap- 
proximate the relative prices of the 
timber from the north and from the 
American colonies, would be desirable, 
if only to confine the supply of the 
market to a more carefully selected 
and better prepared commodity In 
addition to these inconveniences, the 
amount of the duty levied on Baltic 
timber, and the increased price Vhich, 
under the operation of that duty, the 
American timBfcwnust have borne,may 
be considered as a bounty paid by the 
consumers of the united kingdom for 
VOL. XIV. I»ART II. 


the benefit of the North American co- 
lonies, and the support of the superflu- 
ous shipping, to which the transport 
of their wood is said to aflord the only 
employment. * 

The prudential considerations by 
which the application of the same prin- 
ciple appear to have been limited, are, 
the danger incident to want of compe- 
tition, from the exclusion of colonial 
timber, and from a reliance for our 
supplies on a single source ; the possi- 
ble failure of supply from the north of 
j?urope, m a moment of necessity ; the 
m<untenance and employment of our 
shipping, and the effect that might be 
produced on the various interests con- 
nected with our American tiade, and 
the capital embarked in the establish- 
ments for carrying it on The same 
prudential considerations, in the opi- 
nion of your Committee, at present 
forbid any recommendation on their 
part, tending entirely to takeaway the 
legislative protection hitherto enjoyed 
by the colonial trade ; but, as the ex- 
tent of that protection is admitted on 
almost all hands to exceed the neces- 
sary bounds, they have directed their 
attention to ascertain to what amount 
that protection, and m what tuode, 
should be prospectively continued 
In so far as any alteration introduced 
is favouiable to foreign trade, it must 
have a tendency to pioducean increa- 
sed importation from the north of 
Europe, and thereby possibly to in- 
duce an increased demand from that 
quarter for the manufactures of Great 
Britain ; and your Committee are in- 
clined to believe, that an increased de- 
mand would be the result, as well from 
the desire for British manufactures 
that is 6a A strongVy to prevail in those , 
countries 9s from the extent to which 
the export of them has be< 11 maintain- 
ed, notwithstanding the burthens im- 
posed oti the importation of this im- 
portant branch of their produce into 
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the United Kingdom. YourGommit- 
tce do not think it improbable, that a 
diminution of the export of wood from 
ih< British North American colonies 
might, on the other hand, be experi- 
enced , some diminution, as far as the 
ti ade is concerned, would be desirable, 
and indeed can hardly fail to take place, 
c ve»n independent of any alteration of 
duties, owing to the txccss beyond the 
consumption of the country, to which 
the importation ha9 been, by peculiar 
circumstances, recently enlaiged. Tfec 
causes to which we may attribute tlfis 
c \ctss, are, in part, the prolongi d ex- 
pectation of an alteration m the rate of 
duties, combined with the desue to 
i ake advantage of the time the present 
law may continue, and to anticipate 
ilie impending change by the greatest 
possible previous importation ; and in 
part, to the amount of shipping (great- 
ly exceeding the actual demands of our 
i ommcrccj) which has been thrown out 
of employment by the conclusion ot 
the war, and oilier eucumstances, and 
which has been bince engaged in this f 
bianch of trade, not so much because 
ike employment was attended with ad- 
v mtage, as because it was preferable to 
t he vessels lying entirely idle, ineuiinig 
e>pensc, and deteriorating in value 

As o*ir intei course with the northern 
tates trust be liable to Lc influenced 
by the fluctuations of political events , 
and as the exclusion from their ports, 
which has been onct experienced, may 
•it some futuic period recur, youi Com- 
mittee aie apprehensive, that the con- 
sequences of any mcasuie that might 
have the «cflect of placing our depen- 
ds ncc for a supply of timber exclusive- 
ly on those countries, itught become 
* ventually the occasion of ihnous po- 
litical inconvenience and dgnVer 5 and 
1 y tin exclusion of competition, pos- 
siblj defat the expectation if com- 
jnidtnc cheapness to the cojisumci b 
H tins counti y 

The ala 1 ins represented m the peti- 


tions from the shipping interest in va- 
rious quarters, which have been refer- 
red by the House to your Committee, 
appear to proceed on a presumptiou of 
the necessarily destructive effects of 
any alteration made in the existing du- 
ties, a measure which is accordingly 
deprecated with corresponding earnest- 
ness. Your Committee feel the respect 
due to an interest so important to the 
power aud safety of the count/y ; and 
if all the weight is not given to the re- 
presentations of the petitioncis which 
they may expect, it is because the 
alarms expressed m them appear to be 
carried to excess, and the objects 
sought, not conducive to the gi ueral 
commercial interests of t}ie kingdom, 
m which thur own must be insepara- 
bly involved 

YourCommittce sec 110 reason what- 
ever to imagine, that the alteration 
v.hich they have 111 contemplation, 
would be attended with the effect of 
depriving the American colonic 3 ot 
then due participation m the benefits 
of the wood trade, although it might’ 
have a moderate and temporary ten- 
clcncyHo the reduction of the linpoita- 
tions from thence, and so far may, in 
the fiist instance, and for a given .pe- 
riod, affect the interests of the ship- 
owners In fact, the interest of the 
ship-owners is the one most concerned 
in the picscnt question, while thht of 
the colonies themselves, important as 
it is, is still a compiratively subordi- 
nate one Your Committee fully con- 
cur in the wisdom of that policy wduch 
has rendered the British shipping a fa- 
vourite object of the attention and vi- 
gilance of parliament ; but they Cannot 
ft cl, that, beyond the extent which may 
be rationally deemed essential to tHe 
safety *and defence of the country, 
every othci consideration is to be sa- 
crificed to t hat objet t<f$T that it is con- 
sistent with the public welfare, that 
the care due to the interests of our 
mei 1 hants and maimfactui i rs nndfcvcry 
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regard to our foreign commercial rela- 
tions, should be foregone, for the pur- 
pose of supporting by artificial means 
a meicantile marine in a state of mag- 
nitude, at which it has arrived from 
accidental causes alone, and which is 
neither conducive to the commercial 
prosperity, nor essential to the political 
security of the nation , and in which 
(unless by the opening of new sources 
of employment, or the extension of 
those existing,) the regular trade of 
the country is incapable of maintaining 
it. Of this, the great depreciation 
wjuch all property in shipping is re- 
piesented to have undergone, appears 
to your Committee to fui msh sufficient 
pi oof 

The degree in which the shipping 
may be affected by any change that is 
adopted, must depend upon the influ- 
ence which such change is likely to 
have in reducing the export of wood 
from the colonies From the evidence 
of persons conveisant in the usee to 
which wood is applied, your Commit- 
tee collect, that for mail) of those uses* 
the woud imported from Arqgrica is 
cither indispensable, or prefeiable, or 
<H3£Ood, or nearly so, as that brought 
frqpi the north of Europe In refer- 
ence to the first description, aie men- 
tioned masts foi ships of large dimen- 
sions, both ships of war, and the more 
valuable description of merchant-men, 
which can only be found m our North 
American colonies, and which must 
therefore form a considerable article of 
import into this country under almost 
any state of duties To the second, dll 
articles in which facility of working, 
and an extensive surface and freedom 
from knots, are required, and to what- 
ever extent pine timber for these pur- 
poses is employed, the America!) wood, 
even* at tqual-pQccs, would have a pre- 
ference. To the last, the application 
to all inferior purposes, as for packuig- 
chests, and vanous objects in the mte- 
lior of houses, or m situations where 


it has the benefit of a free circulation 
of air ; for such uses it may be fairly 
suppostd, and indeed it is more than 
once admitted,. that the cousideiation 
of mere cheapness would cast the ba- 
lance m favour of the. produce of our 
American provinces 

The aggregate of these applications 
of timber, form a very considerable 
proportion of the general consumption 
of the country ; and it appears to yoin 

S ummit tee, that it would require somc- 
ing little short of equality m point 
of* pi ice with those of the Baltic, to 
exclude the timber and deals of the 
British colonics from importation for 
these purposes Nor must it be for- 
gotten that the experience, obtained 
within the last few years, of the quali- 
ties and value of the American wood, 
which has had the effect of removing 
much of the prejudice that prevailed 
against it, m so far must probably have 
contributed to induce a permanent ex- 
tension of its consumption 

By the estimate of some of the wit- 
nesses, the excess of supply of Ameri- 
can pine bejond the demand, is stated 
to beat pit nt considerable, Insomuch 
that a heavy loss is incurred by the im- 
porters. This circumstance, even un- 
der the existing duties, cannot fail to 
lead to a reduction m its futui% impor- 
tation, and of course to a diminution 
of employment, in the same degree, of 
the shipping engaged in the trade. If 
the effect of an alteration of duty 
should for a time increase the demand 
for northern timber, it mu6t also •un- 
doubtedly tend to a similar consequence, 
not likely to be more than partially 
counterbalanced bv a corresponding 
increase demand for British shipping 
in the tpide with tj>e north of Europe, 
fiom thl ports of which a smaller num- 
ber of Vessels may be sufficient for an 
equal amount of importation. 

By <1 diminution of the ofimand from 
America, the capital invested m saw- 
mills and establishments in those colo- 
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uieBj stated at l, 50,000/ may fee liable 
to some injury It must be recollected, 
however, that the advantage given to 
the American colonial £rade, on c which 
these establishments^were founded, has 
already extended beyond the period on 
which those engaged in it had any 
right to calculate , and having specu- 
lated on their own views of public po- 
licy, they can have no just ground of 
complaint, in the event of parliament 
taking a different view of what that po- 
licy requires, and subjecting these du- 
ties to some modification beyond the 
expectation which they had formed 

To the Canadian piopnety, the prin- 
cipal value of the timber trade appears 
to consist m the employment it affords 
to the persons concerned in agriculture 
and their servants, during a certain pe- 
riod of the yeai, m conveying the wood 
from the places where it has been fell- 
ed, to the places from which it is to be 
conveyed to the ports of export ; while 
the part of the business which belongs 
to cutting and rafting, is m many in- 
stances performed by axe-men passing 
from the United States for this pur- 
pose, who are understood to be more 
expert in these operations than the la- 
bourers of the British territories. 

If what has been stated by your 
Committee leads them to expect some 
diminution of the export of the Ame- 
rican colonies, from a change in the 
scale of existing duties, they have al- 
so reason to believe that it is only by 
a temporary restraint of that expoit 
thifu the character of the wood is like- 
ly to be improved, and its value even- 
tually increased; such a diminution, 
therefore, is in itself by no means, in 
the contemplation o{ your Committee, 
a sufficient ground of objection on the 
part of the colonies to an^ alteration 
that may be proposed, unless inbe such 
an alteration as shall be calculated ex- 
tensive ly to exclude from consumption 
the timber of the North American co- 
lonies, and transfer the trade to fo- 


reigners Within certain "limits, the 
trade of the colonies of Great Britain 
has a just claim to encouragement 
and support from the mother country ; 
and to such claim your Committee arc 
anxious to give full weight It is not, 
however, a question, whether this en- 
couragement and support should be 
given or withhoiden ; but admitting it 
to be due, to what extent it should be 
earned, m justice to other interests, 
which have also their peculiar claims 
to attention, and which are, in the opi- 
nion of your Committee, also deeply 
involved in this discussion. On t}ie 
fair regard shown to foreign Countries, 
the extent of our commerce with them 
may depend , and in providing with too 
much partiality for the interests con- 
nected with the trade to and from our 
American colonies, we may put m ha- 
zard all those still more extensive in- 
terests that art engaged in the export 
to those countries which aie directly 
concerned m the timber trade, (if not 
of our foieign trade generally,) by- 
such a proof of deliberate picference 
of a principle of restriction, as the rule 
of our commercial policy 

In maintaining the original duty im- 
posed expressly for the purpose oUen- 
couragcmcnt to the North American 
ti ade, it cannot be contended that every 
claim on public faith is not fully satis- 
fied. In point of expediency, how- 
ever, and in consideration of the inte- 
rests involved, your Committee are 
disposed to think it may be allowed to 
go even something farther in favour of 
the colonies. The difference created 
by duty on timber amounts at present 
to 3/ 5$ per load , if, by the effect 
of the alteration, that should be redu- 
to 2/ 5s , which would leave a protec- 
tion, after providing for the ordinary 
difference in freight, liKhe actual Sell- 
wg price of the respLCtive de&c riptions 
of timber, of 1 1 10<? per load in fa- 
vour of the imports of our Noith Ame- 
rican provinces, your Committee carir 
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not, but think, in recommending such 
a deference, they shall at least be free 
from the charge of not having suffi- 
ciently listened to the pretensions of 
the parties whose interests are involved 
m the colonial trade, and tendered as 
great sacrifice on the part of the coun- 
try, both to the shipping and the co- 
lonies, as they can persuade them- 
selves the House will be disposed to 
sanction At this rate of difference, 
lt^appears to your Committee, a fairer j 
competition will be given to foreign 
produce, and a freedom of choice, 
(which, under the piesent relative 
prices, can haidly be said to exist), 
will be secured to the consumers, 
between the descriptions of wood 
brought from the respective points of 
supply, while a certain and large pro- 
poition of the consumption of the uni- 
ted kingdom will be assured to the 
American colonies, in the applications 
of their timber to those uses for which 
its qualities and comparative price must 
give it a preference 
However the tendency of the evidence 
generally may be, to recommend an al- 
teration m the duties, to such an amount 
as may prove a corrective to the trade, 
without impairing materially the con- 
sumption of the American timber , a 
considerable variety of opinion was ex- 
pressed by the witnesses examined, as 
to the extert to which an alteration of 
the existing duty may be carried, with- 
out danger to the fair demand for the 
produce of our American colonies. 
Amidst the different opinions given, 
it was difficult for your Committee to 
determine the pi ease amount by which 
the relative difference between the co- 
lonial timber, and that from the north- 
ern states, should be reduced ; and in 
filing upon 20 s , they have not only 
taken that sugn as a point between the 
extremes, but have been influenced by 
a reference to the accounts of the mar- 
ket in several years, and particularly 
in n*l6, 1817, 1818, and 1819, as it 


is given'in a paper added m the Ap- 
pendix, and m the evidence of two of 
the witnesses , when it appears to have 
been, according to the remarks of one 
of them, m a natural and healthy state, 
when a fair competition existed, when 
the prejudice entertained against Ame- 
rican timber seemed to be on the de- 
cline, and the demand for it augment- 
ing TJje relative pnee was, at this 
period, Itiout or nearly three to foui , 
which has recently been reduced to 
one-half, owing to the unnatural situ- 
ation into which the market has been 
brought by excessive importations, 
produced by the various circumstances 
which, at the present moment, have 
contributed to disturb the channels, 
and change the character of the trade 
Your Committee next proceeded to 
consider, m what mode that alteration 
of duty should be effected, whether by 
reduction of duty on Baltic timber, by 
an imposition of duty on American, or 
by a combination of both ; and the re- 
sult of their consideration has been, a 
preference of the last mode of produ- 
cing the relative approximation they 
have recommended, m the prices of the 
respective descriptions of timber, by 
the imposition ot 10s. on the Ameri- 
can timber, and a corresponding reduc- 
tion from the duty on that imported 
from the north of Europe This they 
conceiv%to be most effectual to pro- 
duce the advantages they have in con- 
templation , by removing the exces- 
sive inequality of the present system, 
facilitating our intercourse with .fo- 
reign nations, and marking our desire, 
as far as circumstances will permit, to 
adopt more liberal principles than those* 
by whictuiur commerce with them has 
been hitjrerto governed * 

Thejpatc of the duty on deals will 
not, in me opinion of your Committee* 
allow tSe same degree of relative re- 
duction to be appliqi to lfr.which has 
been recommenced /or that on timbu 
The rate of ?duty on long deals at 
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present Falls considerably ’belaw that 
on timber, whilst on those of 6hort 
lengths it rather exceeds it. In what 
principle this distinction m favour of 
deals, as compared with timber the 
log, originated, you^ Committee are at 
a loss to discover, and are averse to re- 
commend a continuance of it, at least 
to its present extent. They feel, how- 
ever, considerable difficulty m propo- 
sing to equalize the duty on timber 
and deals, which, if effected by a re- 
duction of the duty on timber, must 
be attended with a large sacrifice 6f 
revenue, and if by an addition 'to 
that on deals, might tend m some 
measure rather to impair than assist 
the foreign trade of the kingdom, 
by the effect it would have on the 
exports of wood from those states, 
of which deals form the greatest 
proportion. This, in the opinion of 
your Committee, precludes the ap- 
plication of a rule of strict equality to 
deals and to timber ; but it appears to 
them, that while the amount of duty 
on timber is reduced m the degree pro- 
posed, a small increase on deals of large 
dimensions will in some measure les- 
sen the distinction, at least as far as 
that class of deals is concerned. On 
the shorter deals, they recommend 
some reduction of duty, less with re- 
ference to the manner in which the du- 
ty at present bears upon this descrip- 
tion of deals m comparison with um- 
ber, than in consideration of the dif- 
ference in the quantity of wood con- 
tained in a given number of deals of 
the larger and smaller dimensions, 
which scorns to call, m respect of the 
letter, for a more favourable assess- 
ment. Another alteration which has 
» suggested itself to your Committee, 19 
one that has reference to dqatteads, on 
which a comparative low duty has 
been hitherto levied, m order to ac- 
commodate* the ship-owner m .broken 
stowage this indulgence has beeu 
found to had to great abuse in cover- 


ing the introduction of timber of this 
description as cargo, (a practice never 
contemplated,) to an extent most in- 
jurious to the revenue. They there- 
fore submit the propriety of confining 
the length of this class of deals to six 
feet, and making a moderate reduction 
in duty to which they are at present 
liable. 

In consequence of the report refer- 
red to them, the mode of levying the 
duty on deals and wood of the other 
denominations, under which it is im- 
ported into this country, according to 
the cubic measure, has been an object 
of } our Committee's examination , and 
although the reduction of them all to 
their cubical contents m assessing the 
duty, seems, on the first view of it, 
the most easy, as well as the most 
equitable, principle that could be 
adopted, your Committee have found 
reasons m suppoit of continuing the 
existing mode (both as a matter of 
convenience, and as producing a de- 
gree of equality between the countries 
by which our importations of wood 
, are furnished,) sufficient to prevent 
their p*opo9jng to the House to relin- 
quish it. In preset vwg the mode, how- 
ever, they are of opinion, that an im- 
provement may be intioduced in teethe 
scale now in ,use, by admitting a gra- 
dation of duty between the deal-cuds 
and deals of the largest class, which, 
it appears to your Committee, would 
attain more effectually that advantage 
by which the existing mode of levying 
the duty is chiefly recommended 

Your Committee have abstained 
from entering, in this leport, into de- 
tails upon the. subject of battens*, oak- 
plank, staves, deck-plank, paling- 
boards, masts, spars, and the other 
various* denominations under which 
timber is imported, to which their at- 
tention has been directed The duties 
on these will be influenced by those on 
the more important ai tides, and will 
make a necessary part of any measure 
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that mayfeereafte»be submitted to the 
House. 

7 he policy of a legislative preference 
being given to the importation of tim- 
ber m the log, and the discouragement 
of the importation of deals, seems to 
your Committee very doubtful, both 
•because they arc of opinion that any 
advantage to be expected from the con- 
version of timber into deals m this 
country, will not be sufficient to com- 
pensate for the corresponding disad- 
vantage to the general consumer, (to 
whom the deals would come with a 
considerable increase of cost, ) and be- 
cause it is founded on a principle of 
exclusion, which they are most averse 
to see In ought <*nto operation m any 
new instance, without the wairant of 
some evident and great political expe- 
diency 

Yom Committee have di8co\ered, 
in the accounts before them, that the 
protective duty in favour of British 
shipping has been made to operate m 
different degrees on the importation of 
wood of different descriptions, varying 
from two and a half to five per ctnt, 
and in some unimportant instances fall- 
ing below, as in others considerably 
exceeding these rates, on the value oi 
tllb particular article imported $ for 
this inequality, which introduces much 
pcipkxity into the collection of the 
duty, there does not appear to be any 
sufficient reason, and they therefore 
submit to the consideration of the 
House, the propriety of making the 
same duty attach on all importations 
of wood in foreign ships alike, and that 
the amount of difference between the 
importation in the foreign ship, and 
that in the British ship, should be fix- 
ed for the future at five per cent. 

One only farther recommendation 
has &uggesj[pd itself to your Commit- 
tee, which, tn concludmg their report, 
they are desirous of offering to the 


House.* It has appeared xn the evi- 
dence, that a great proportion of the 
timber which is imported from the 
province of Canada, is the growth of 
the United States, and has been per- 
mitted to be rec&ived into that pro- 
vince free from duty, and has from 
thence been exported to the united 
kingdom, with all the benefits and 
immunities conceded to the produce of 
the British territory To obviate the 
objection to which this practice ap- 
pears to your Committee to be liable, 
fhey arc of opinion, that with every 
exportation of timber from the Bntish 
provinces in Noith America, a certi- 
ficate of its being the produce of those 
provinces should be required, and that 
timber imported without such certi- 
ficate should be hereafter charged with 
the same rate of duty as would be pay- 
able on it, if imported directly from a 
foreign state. 

In submitting the result of what has 
occui red to them in the course of their 
inquiry into this important subject, your 
Committee ha\e only to add, that m 
the recommendations which they htvt 
tendered, it has been their endeavour, 
to the utmost ol their power, to con- 
ciliate the claims of adverse interests, 
and the contending considerations of 
policy that demanded the u attention 
If what they propose falls short of a 
lecunerice to those sound principle* 
by which all commerce ought to be 
regulated, they trust it will appear to 
the House, that they bavt proceeded 
as far as, under present circumstsyiccs, 
is consistent with an equitable regaid 
to the protection due to oxtensive in- 
terests that have grown up under an 
established system, and which must be 
deeplypffected* by any material and 
suddev change to wlucli that system it 
subjected. - 

9*4 Match , 1821 
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Second Report, ordered to be 
printed 18th May, 1821 

The Select Committee appointed to 
consider of the meads of maintaining 
and improving the Foreign Trade of 
the country, and to report their opi- 
nion and observations thereupon from 
time to time to the HouBe have, 
pursuant to the order of the House, 
considered the matters to them refer- 
red, and have agreed to the following* 
Report ^ * 

From the period of their submitting 
to the House their last report, the at* 
tention of your Committee has been 
directed to the commerce of the uni- 
ted kingdom with India and China, 
and the trade between those countries 
and other parts of the world* The ad- 
vanced state of the* public business, 
and the additional evidence yet to be 
received, before they can consider 
themselves as having completed their 
investigation into that branch of their 
inquiry, afford them no expectation 
of being able to produce a report, em- 
bracing a general view of the subject, 
in sufficient time to admit of any mea- 
sure being founded upon it, and recei- 
ving the ^approbation of Parliament 
previously to the close of the session 

It has, however, occurred to your 
Committee, in the course of their in- 
quiry, that there are some branches of 
the trade, in reference to which farther 
facilities may be afforded, with great 
advantage to the interests t>f British 
commerce and navigation ; and that 
such facilities cannot be delayed to a* 
future year, without the risk qf losing 
much of the beneficial Results which, 
at the present time, may be ^Elected 
from them This impression id ftutfd- 
cd rather upon general principle^ and 
circumstances v of general notoriety,' 
than upon any particular evidence ad- 


duced before your Committee, how-, 
ever the tendency of that evidence 
may have been farther to establish the 
expediency of the measures about to* 
be proposed. 

In adverting to the peculiar system 
of laws by which the trade of the East 
Indies is regulated, the House cannot 
but observe, that the subjects of fo- 
reign nations, whether European or 
American, are in possession oL prm 
leges far more extensive than those 
which are enjoyed by his Majesty’s 
subjects generally, and greutei, as t® 
many branches of circuitous and fo- 
reign trade, than have been accorded 
to the EaBt India Company itself To 
relieve the commerce and shipping o{ 
this country from a situation of such 
comparative disad vantage, (for thecon- 
tmuance of which your Committee can 
dtscover no sufficient reason, ) they feel 
the expediency of some measure, the 
principle of which may be, to allow 
British subjects, as well private traders 
as the East India Company, to carry 
on every sort of traffic between India 
and foreign countries, (with the ex- 
ception the trade in tea, and that 
with the united kingdom and the 
British colonies, with which they drf 
not propose any interference,) whiife 
foreigners are now capable of carrying 
on ; and have, therefore, come to the 
following resolution, which they sub- 
mit to the House — 

Resolved, “ That it is expedient to 
permit his Majesty’s subjects to carry 
on trade and traffic, directly and cir- 
cuitously, between any ports within 
the limits of the East India Company's" 
charter, (except the dominions of 'the 
Emperor of China,) and any port or 
port9 beyond the limits of the said 
charter, belonging to any state or * 
countries m amity with his Majesty* h 

IStk May* 1821. 
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.East India Tbape. 

Report relative to the Trade with the 
East Indies and Chma y from the 
iSelrvi Committee of the House oj 
Loj ds 9 appointed to inquire into the 
means oj extending am securing the 
Foreign Trade of the Country^ and 
to repot t to the House Ordered 
to beJPnnted 1 1th April, 1821* 

*ljy'the Lords Committees appoint- 
ed a Select Committee to inquire into 
the means of extending and securing 
the Foreign Trade of the country, and 
to report to the House ; and to whom 
were referred the Minutes of the Evi- 
dence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee appointed in the last Session of 
Parliament for the like purpose ; and 
also the several Petitions, Papers, and 
Accounts which had been referred to 
that Committee ; and also the several 
Petitions presented in the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament On the subject of 
'Foreign Trade : — 

OiiDfcRED to Report, * 

That the Committee have met, and 
Mwe proceeded in the inquiry, which 
had beep entered upon by the 6aid 
Committee appointed in the last sea- 
6ion of Parliament, into the state qf 
British commerce with Asia, including 
as well that which is earned on with 
the terntonal possessions of the ho- 
nourable East India Company, as that 
with the independent States in the 
same part of the globe. * 

In the conduct of this inquiry, the 
Committee have not thought it neces- 
sary to direct their attention to the 
commercial concerns of^the East India 
Company, as administered by the Court 
of Directors, with a view to the inte- 
rests, bTfth ^political and hnancial, of 
that corporate body, farther than w&s 
accessary to elucidate the pi teen t state 


and future prospects of free trade, 
afTpcted by existing regulations. > 

This subject, therefore, naturally 
divides itself according to the \anous 
restrictions to which different descrip- 
tions of commerce* m these regions are 
now subjected by law ^ that to the ter- 
ritorial possessions off the Company 
being carried on by licence ouly from 
the Company ; that to other parts of 
Southern Asia, (China excepted,) and 
to the islands of the Indian ocean, by 
lienee frpm the Board of Control; 
that to China being entirely prohibit- 
cd*to all British vessels but those m 
the actual employment of the East In- 
dia Company, and the whole trade con- 
fined to ships of a certain fixed amount 
of tonnage. 

The trade which is carried on by 
licence with the territories of the East 
India Compdny, is confined to the pre- 
sidencies of Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta, and the port of Penang.— 
Some inconveniences and injury to 
dividuaR are stated to hdve arisen 
where circumstances have made it de- 
sirable to change the destination of 
\ easels from one of these ports to ano- 
ther, after their arrival in the East, in 
consequence of the delay attendant 
upon obtaining a permission to do so 
from the local government This, in- 
deed, may be obviated by Obtaining 
licences including the above-named 
ports generally, which have been 
sometimes applied for, and do not ap- 
pear to have been icfuscd But the 
system of requiring licences does not 
appear to be attended with and piiblic 
benefit ; acd a fee is charged for each 
of them. 

A morafmaterial advantage might 
probablV^ccrue tp the free trader froijt 
being tfermitted to trade with ot^^r 
inpikif ports on the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar, where the Com- 
pany have already collectors of the 
customs established* who ihight efite- 
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t pally counteract an tHfcit - trade ; 
whereby a wider field of adventure 
may be opened, and an additional sti- 
mulus to commercial Intercourse af- 
forded to the native inhabitant*. It 
would, however, be' necessary in this 
case to provide'by regulations, which 
it could not be difficult to establish, 
against any abuse of this extension of 
privilege by British vessels carrying 
on the coasting trade, in which there 
is every reason to believe they might 
successfully compett vith the native 
ships, which have hitherto been consi- 
dered as enjoying a monopoly of tffat 
trade, of which the East India Com- 
pany could not reasonably be expect- 
ed to deprive their subjects, as long as 
they are precluded from cairying on 
the dnect trade to Europe in India- 
butit vessels. It must be observed, 
however, that the coasting trade is 
now open to vessels of other nations, 
those of the United States uot being 
excluded from it, and instances have 
been stated to the Committee in which 
the Portuguese flag has been allowed 
to pass from one port to another car- 
rying on trade, from which British 
European ships are excluded 

The Committee cannot dismiss this 
branch of the subject without obser- 
ving, that although it is difficult, from 
the gieat fluctuation which the free 
trade to the Peninsula of India has ex- 
perienced since it has been admitted 
upon the tci ms of the renewed char- 
ter granted to the East India Com- 
pany in 1813, to estimate fairly the 
precise amount of its increase, it must 
be admitted that its progress has been 
such as to indicate, that neither a power 
to' purchase, nor a disposition to use 
commodities of European mamifac- 
,ture, is wanting m the nativ^Aof Bri- 
tish India, whilst the minute ^know- 
ledge of the wants and wishes\)^ the 
^habitants, acquired by a direct inter- 
course with this country, would na- 
turally lead to a still farther augmen- 


tation of our exports. The great »n- 
creased consumption cannot be suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the demand 
of the European residents, the number 
of whom does not materially vary ; and 
it appears to have been much the great- 
est in any articles calculated for the 
general use of the natives. That of 
the cotton manufactures of this coun- 
try alone, is stated, since the first open- 
ing of the trade, to have been aug- 
mented from four to five-fold Apd 
the taste of the natives for such arti- 
cles may not improbably have been 
created m some instances, and extended 
in others, by that very glut m the 
market, which has doubtless, by its 
excess and consequent lowering ot 
prices, frequently defeated the specu- 
lations of private merchants. The va- 
lue ot the merchandize exported from 
Great Britain to India, which amount- 
ed in the year 1815 to 870,177/, 
had, in the year 1819, increased to 
3,052,741/ ; and although the market 
appears then to have been so far over- 
stocked as to occasion a diminution ot 
nearly one-half in the exports of the 
following year (1820,) that diminu- 
tion appears to have taken place more 
m the articles intended for the con- 
sumption of Europeans than of Na- 
tives ; and the trade is now stated to 
the Committee by the best-informed 
persona to be reviving When the 
amount of population, and the ex- 
tent of country over which the con- 
sumption of these articles is spread, 
are considered, it 19 obvious that every 
facility which can, consistent with the 
political interest and security of the' 
Company's dominions, be given tb the 
private trader for the distribution of 
his exports, by increasing the number 
of points at which he may have the 
option of touching m pursuit of a mar- 
ket, cannot fail to promote* a mote 
ready and extensive demand 

If the restriction of trade to vessels 
of the burden of 350 tons and up- 
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ward*, in all seas and countries within 
the limits of the East India Company’s 
charter, has a'ny tendency to check 
the operations of the private trader in 
a direct commerce with the dominions 
of the East India Company, it can 
hardly fail to operate still more as an 
impediment to his exertions in seeking 
new channels of commerce* or extend- 
ing those which already exist with 
other countries and islands in the same 
gart of the globe. Here a field, sn a 
great measure new, would be opened 
by the free admission to trade of ves- 
sels of a smaller burthen. It is stated 
to the Committee, by persons who 
have been most interested m forming 
o correct opinion upon the subject, 
that an a trade with the native powers 
in tne Gulph of Persia, along the Red 
Sea, and on the eastern coast of Africa, 
as well as with the islands and coun- 
tries to the eastward of the Company's 
dominions in Asia, small vessels would 
be employed m preference to large, 
from the nature of the navigation, and 
the great value and small bulk of some 
of the articles, as well as the descrip- 
tion of maikets where su<aii trade 
would be carried on. Some apprehen- 
fcpn, indeed, has been stated to exist, 
that vessels of that description might 
be exposed to frequent depredations 
from pirates, who infest those seas; 
but it doe-* not appear that theic is 
any difference in the rate of insurance 
required from large and small ships , 
if there is a risk, however, the pnvate 
merchant might safely be left to consi- 
der how far it applies to his particular 
case ; while the American trade in 
those teas, which is earned on as well 
in vessels below as above the burden 
of 350 tons, is not stated at any time 
to have suffered materially from such 
dangers. It may be remarked, that al- 
thougflfifeke native governments of In- 
dia have been generally supposed to be 
unfavourable upon system to foreign 
commerce, no recent instance of such 


disposition has been adduced, t^e 
French, on the contrary, are stated to 
have been remarkably successful m 
some recent attempts to open a com- 
mercial intercourse with Codim Chi- 
na ; and the recerft knowledge which 
has been acquired of the maimers and 
habits of the inhabitants m some of 
the islands of the Malay race, leads to 
a much more favourable opinion of 
therr character and aptitude for civil 
and commercial intercourse than was 
previously entertained 
• The maintenance of a free port, 
eligibly situated amongst the Indian 
islands under British protection, which 
the magnitude of our establishments 
m that quarter of the globe may en- 
able us to support at much les3 ex- 
pense than any other nation, may be 
attended with the greatest benefit to 
commerce and civilization. The im- 
portance of such a station, and the 
quick perception of its advantages, 
formed by the native traders m that 
part of the glob \, may be estimated 
by the rapid rise of the port of Sinca- 
pore, during the year that it has been 
m the pobsession of the British go- 
vernment, and opened for the purposes 
of general trade. The population, 
which had before scarcely amounted 
to 200 souls, in three months increa- 
sed to not less than 3000 , anti now ex- 
ceeds 10,000 m the whole — while 173 
sail of vessels of different descnptions 
arrived and sailed in the course of the 
first two months 

The commerce with China is ear- 
ned on by the East India Company, 
in whom the sole and exclusive right 
of trading wjth the ports of that em- 
pire, as jfell as the sole and exclusive 
right of trading and trafficking in tea 
to ana from all the islands and ports 
between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Straits of Magellan, is now vested by 
law The value and <yrtent of this 
trade has naturally attracted the at- 
tention of the private merchant ; and 
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although h could not be contemplated 
that the East India Company Nvould 
Willingly relinquish so important a 
privilege, au earnest desire has been 
expressed, that the British free trader 
might be permitted^ even previous to 
the expiration q 3F the charter, to em- 
bark in those branches of the trade 
which the Company neither carries ou 
itself, nor appears to be immediately 
interested m, and in which the only 
competition to be encountered by the 
British merchant, would be that of 
the foreign trader f 

Of tins description, may be consi- 
dered the trade in tea, and other arti- 
cles, between Canton and foreign Eu- 
rope ; the tea trade within the limits 
of the Company's charter, exclusive 
of the ports of the Chinese empire ; 
and the trade between Canton and the 
western shores of North and South 
America 

The hopes entertained by merchants 
and others, who have the best means 
of information, of benefit to commerce 
from such an extension of its freedom, 
as well as the apprehensions, felt by 
persons of great experience m the di- 
rection of the affairs, and in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, of 
the risk w ith which such an extension 
inay be attended to their political and 
commercial interests, will be found 
fully stated in the evidence and docu- 
ments contained m the Appendix. 

On the one hand, it is confidently 
stated, that the low rate of British 
freight, and other advantages possess- 
ed hf the British merchantmen, would 
enable the Bnu&h free trader to enter 
into an immediate and su^c^ssful com- 
petition with those of other Wuntries, 
and more particularly of th^United 
States, by whom these branches of 
commerce have been carried qto ibfr 
some )ears past, with every appear- 
ance of progressive increase ana pros- 
perity , tha\ thus, a portion of Eu- 
rope might be supplied with tea by 


the British trader ; that the export of 
furs from America, which now takes 
place even fiom the British tcintoncs 
in American vessels, would be carried 
on by British shipping ; and that at 
all events, that poi tion of the Eastern 
trade, which is carried on by the ex- 
port of British manufactures in Ame- 
rican vessels, would fall into the hands 
of the British merchant, with gi eater 
opportunities of extending it, afforded 
by a moie direct intei corn se , and, qn 
the othei hand, it is stated to affoid 
reasonable ground for alarm, that the 
seamen, who would be admitted under 
such circumstances to the port of Can- 
ton, might probably be a character so 
different from that of the seamen cm-» 
ployed on board the vessels of jdie 
United States, and be subject to a dis- 
cipline so inferior to that which pre- 
vails on board of the larger description 
of vessels employed in the service of 
the East India Company, that dis- 
utes might take place, and excesses 
e occasioned, which might produce 
fatal consequences, by awaking the 
jealousy, or exciting the angci, of the 
ChmesortTovcrnment. 

It is also apprehended, that the ad- 
mission of new competitors into the 
market might dead to some deteriora- 
tion in quality, or enhancement in the 
prices of teas, which are now regulated 
by arrangements made previously to 
their coming into the market, between 
the servants of the Company and the 
Hong merchants, who enjoy a mono- 
poly of the sale of that article. 

To what extent such hopes or such 
apprehensions might be realized, m the " 
progress of a trade which fias never* yet 
been permitted to exist, it is difficult, 
perhaps, to forjm an accurate judg- 
ment. The most natural, and indeed 
the only mean? of forming one, must 
be derived from the circumstem.es and * 
progress of the foreign independent 
trade, and more especially that of the 
vessels of the United States with the 
20 
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port of Canton. That trade* although 
carried on in vessels of nearly the same 
description that would probably be 
employed by the British merchants, 
has continued to flourish without be- 
lhg productive of injurious conse- 
quences, either to trade in general, or 
to that of the East India Company in 
particular It is stated, that it would 
not have done so, had it not been for 
the protection, and other advantages, 
derived from the establishment of the 
Compauy*s factory at Canton ; but 
no satisfactory reason has been assign- 
ed, why the British free trader should 
not derive the same benefit from its 
couutcnaucc and protection, to which 
he certainly would not he less entitled. 
It must also be obseivcd, that the cir- 
cumstance which has principally been 
relied upon as constituting the differ- 
ence between the character of the 
American and British 6taman, namely, 
the formei having a share 10 the pro- 
fits of the voyage, applies only to that 
portion (not a large one) of their trade 
with Canton, which iS employed in the 
export of fui s from North America ; 
an,d might be expected to apply- in the 
same degree, as far as respects that 
pd^tion of trade, to British vessels, if 
permitted to engage m it. It is ad- 
mitted, also, that all danger arising 
from disputes is greatly diminished, if 
not entirely removed, by the abolition 
of the custom which permitted seamen 
to go, at particular periods, in large 
bodieB, and under no control, to en- 
joy liberty-days on shore at Canton. 

In the course of the last few years, 
the ljnpoits of the United States into 
China, (comparing an average of the 
years 1804-5, 1805-6, 1S06-7* with ad 
average of 1816-17, 1817-18, 1818- 
1 being the last years of which the 
CpmAittf^iiavc received an account,) 
appear nearly to have doubled. It is 
alleged, that the principal part of these 
imports consists of metals and otlter 


articles, 4 which the merchants In the 
United States have a^greater Facility 
m procuring than those of other coun- 
tries There can be- no doubt, how- 
ever, that articles />f British manufac- 
ture are directly exported to China 
from this courttry by Americans , and 
it appears from an account procured at 
the Custom-house, that the declared 
value of those articles expoited to 
countries within Jthe limits or the East 
India Company’s Charter, in foreign 
Vessels, and presumed to be chiefly to 
Canton, was, jn the last year, to* the 
amount of 178,358/ ; and it affords 
some indication of an increasing taste 
for British manufactures in China, that 
an opinion prevails that they are now 
introduced into the northern parts of 
that empire, subject to all the delay 
and inconvenience of transport by land, 
through Russia and the caravan trade, 
of which Kaiacta and its immediate 
neighbourhood is the great depot, and 
which appears recently to have expe- 
rienced a considerable increase. 

What portion of the teas, and other 
articles, exported from China, m ves- 
sels of the United States, is destined 
for America, and what For European 
consumption, it is difficult precisely to 
determine Although doubts have been 
expressed, whether the demai*l arising 
from the latter constitutes a permanent 
or a considerable portion of their trade, 
it may fairly be assumed, that a con- 
trary opinion prevails in America, an 
it is stated in the report upon Ameri- 
can currency, laid before the I^buse of 
Representatives m 1819, tc That the 
annual expoits in American vessels 
from the States, and all other 
ports, tr^China and the East Indies^ 
can hardly be estimated at more tb&Q 
12*0001000 of dollars ; and it camtpt 
be doubted, that the sales of East In* 
dza articles m Europe exceed that 
amount. The value of 'merchandize 
from China and India, consumed an* 
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nllally in the United Stafes, is proba- 
bly < qual to *>,000,000 dollars ; and if 
this be so, the consumption of East 
India articles by the United States 19 
paid for by the qjere profit 6f the 
trade.” 

On the whole, the Committee are 
inclined to the opinion, that regula- 
tions might be established at Canton, 
Either by placing the free trade of 
Canton under the supermtendancc of 
a consul, or investing the principal ser- 
vants of the Company with some au- 
thority over the seamen engaged in *he 
free trade, by which any apprehension 
or inconvenfence might be removed , 
and without interfering with the mo- 
nopoly of the British mai ket enjoyed 
by the East India Company, the Bri- 
tish merchant might be safcl) admitted 
to a participation in a trade which has 
proved safe, lucrative, and capable of 
great improvement in the hands of the 
foreign trader 

In the event of these obstacles, how- 
ever, being considered insurmountable, 
thcmamtenancc of the establishment at 
Smcapore, to which vessels frequently 
come down from China in live days, or 
of any other free port as advantageous- 
ly situated, might, considering the rea- 
diness of the Chinese t6 engage active- 
ly by cv'My means, direct and indirect, 
in tiade, prove highly advantageous to 
the lhtcxcsts of Butish commerce, if 
permitted to engage in the tea- trade 
within the limits of the East India 
charter, exclusive of the ports of the 
Chipcac empire 

The Committee cannot conceal from 
themselves, that w the present state of 
the law, no material beinsfr or facility 
to free trade m this quarft^- of the 
globe can be obtained* without infring- 
ing m a greater or less degree upon tne 
pmiltge-* vested m the Eaaf India 
Company, until the year 1834, when 


their present Charter expires; and 
that their consent may be requited to 
any measures which may be submitted 
f oi that purpose to the consideration 
of Parliament At the same time, con- 
sidering that no propositions here sug- 
gested are intended directly or indirect- 
ly to affect the monopoly enjoyed by 
the Company of the home market, to 
which the greatest importance is just- 
ly attached, but that their object is 
confined to procuring for the British 
free trader an access to markets en- 
tirely new, or the means of fair com- 
petition with the foreign merchant, in 
those which already exist, the Com- 
mittee feel themselves justified in rely- 
ing upon the liberality of the Court of 
Diiectors, upon the concern they have 
frequently e\ meed m the national pros- 
perity, and the preference they may 
be expected to give to Butish over fo- 
reign commerce, for a disposition to 
meet, as far as may be consistent with 
their own essential interests, the wishes 
of their fellow-subjects, if sanctioned, 
by the wisdom and authority of Par- 
liament 

At £[\ events, there are some views 
of this subject, to which the attentugn 
of Parliament may be immediately di- 
rected , and the whole cannot fail to 
deserve its consideration, previous to 
the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany's charter. 

The Committee have been informed, 
by the members of his Majesty’s go* 
vernment, who are members of the 
Committee, that a bill was piepared 
to be submitted to Parliament in the 
course of last Session, for extending 
the private trade between India and 
foieign Euiope; and that the intro- 
duction, of such a bill has only been 
postponed in consequence of the in- 
quiries depending in parlrsgrfrji, con- 
nected with Asiatic commerce. 
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Rlpokt or the Select Committee 

01 ihf House or Commons, on 
t i»r m rftE&bLD State of Agiu- 

CLfL I UllE. 

[After treating at great length of 
tlie causes of the present depression, 
aud shewing that it cannot be ascribed 
to any want of protection afforded to 
agutul^ure, the Committee proceed to 
consider the practical remedies which 
there could now be room to adopt.] 

Your Committee are the more anxi- 
ous to impress upon the attention of 
the Hout»e the real state of our trade 
in foreign corn, between the years 1 773 
and 1814-, as it appears to them, taken 
m connexion with the pi ogress of ge- 
nual piospenty in the country, and 
moic especially with the great im- 
provements m agricultmc, and its high- 
ly flounshing condition during that pc- 
uod, to suggest to Parliament, as a 
matter highly desei ving of their future 
consideration, wlicthu a trade in corn, 
constantly open to all nations of the 
wotld, and subject only to such a fix- 
ed duty as might compensate *to the 
grower the lobs of that encouragement 
which he received dunngthe late war 
fioan the obstacles thrown in the way 
of fite importation, and thereby pro- 
tect the capitals now vested in agricul- 
ture fiom an unequal competition m 
the home market, is not, as a perma- 
nent system, preferable to that state 
tif law by winch the corn trade is now 
-ugulated It would be indispensable, 
for the just execution of this principle, 
that such duty should be calculated 
fairly to countervail the difference of 
expense, including the ordinary rate of 
profit, at which corn, m the present 
state of this country, can be grftwn aud 
brought to maiket within the united 
kingdom, *3ompartd with the expense, 
including also the oidinaiy \ ate of pro- 
fit, of producing it m any of those 
countritb iroin whence o"r punupai 


supplier of foreign corn have usually 
been drawn, joined ta the ordinary 
charges of conveying it from thence 
to our markets 

In suggesting this change of sys- 
tem for further consideration, as a pos- 
sible improvement of the corn laws at 
some future time, the Committee are 
fully aware of the unfitness of the pie- 
sent moment for attempting such a 
change, when, owing to the general 
abundance of the late harvests in Eu- 
rope, and to the markets of this coun- 
try having been shut against foreign 
corn for near thirty months, a great 
accumulation has taken jjlace m the 
shipping pofts on the continent, and 
m the warehouses of foreign corn m 
this country ; aud when that accumu- 
lation, from want of any vent, is held 
at very low prices, and might tend still 
further to depress the alieady over- 
stocked markets of this country, if al- 
lowed to be introduced at this period, 
except at such a high rate of duty as 
it would be inexpedient to attempt, 
and moreover very difficult to detti- 
nune The present market price of 
the corn thus accumulated, is not the 
measure of the cost at which it has 
been pi od need, or of the late at which 
it can be afforded by the foreign grower, 
but the result; of a general glut of the 
art*ck, of a long want of demand, and 
of extreme distress and heavy loss on 
the part of those by whom it lias been 
raised, and of those by whom it is now 
held, cither m the warehouses of the 
continent, or of this country. 

Assuming, therefore, that under the 
present circumstances of thg case, par- 
liament would, not now deem it expe- 
dient to ^Stondon entirely the principle 
of the existing law, your Committee, 
have anxiqusly directed their attention* 
to the .possibility of, in some degree, 
modifying its operation, so as to reme- 
dy that inconvenience to, which they 
have more particularly referred in the 
earlier part of their Report — which 
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consists in the sudden and irregular 
manner m which, m many cases, fo- 
reign corn may be introduced upon the 
optning of the ports, under circum- 
stances in consistent with the spi$t and 
intention of the law. They conceive,' 
that this object might be attained by 
the imposition of a fixed duty upon 
corn, whenever, upon the opening of 
the ports, it should become admissible 
for home consumption It would, how- 
ever, be necessaiy, in case this sugges- 
tion should be carried into effect, tha^ 
the present import pnte should be fix- 
< d at a lower rate, because it is obvidus 
that the duty would otherwise not only 
check the sudden and overwhelming 
amount of import, but also enhance the 
pi ice beyond what it might reach un- 
der the present law ; an effect which 
your Committee are so far from desi- 
rous of producing, that they think it 
would probably be expedient addition- 
ally to guard against it, by providing, 
that, after corn should have reached 
some given high price, the duty should 
cease altogether 

If such a change in the operation of 
the corn laws should have the effect of 
checking extravagant speculation and 
extensive import, it would be equally 
beneficial to the grower and the con- 
sumer It would apply some remedy 
to the e\d, of which almost all the pe- 
titions ltferred to your Committee so 
loudly complain, and it has no tenden- 
cy, either hastily or prematuiely, to 
affect the principle upon which is rest- 
ed that protection, which the law now 
give*, to the agricultural interest of the 
country. 

It is not the provincejj^your Com- 
mittee to specify any precise J^rmanent 
duty for the piotcctipn of the British 
grower 5 nor should they, perhaps, be 
adequately prepared so to do Without 
furthei inquiry , nor until the obstacle 
to that inquiry, created by the present 
accumulation and glut, shall be ‘remo- 
ved. At the same time, they incline to 


the opinion, that leaving to tvery part 
of the united kingdom the inestima- 
ble public benefit of the most full and 
frtc competition in the home market, 
without regard to the difference of 
fertility in the soil, or of expense in 
its cultivation, either from a difference 
in the price of labour, or m the amount 
of local and public burthens directly 
affecting the land ; it may, perhaps, 
be difficult, if not impossible, putting 
rent out of the question, for the occu- 
piers of some of the poorest and mosY 
expensive soils now under tillage m 
Great Britain, to bring their produce 
to market in competition with the 
more fertile lands of this country, and 
especially of Ii eland Youi Committee 
would be anxious to suggest, for the 
consideration of parliament, as the 
principle and basis of the trade in fo- 
reign corn, such a piotectmg duty 
upon the produce of other countries, 
as would not aggravate to the occu- 
piers of sue h soils the present difficul- 
ty of that competition The general 
question, how far the forced cultiva- 
tion of some of those inferior lands 
may have been expedient or advan- 
tageous for the public interest, is on© 
upon which it is unnecessary to 
a positive opinion They can, hoov- 
c ver, have no difficulty in stating, that, 
within the limits of the existing com- 
petition at home, the exertions of in- 
dustry, and the investment of capital 
in agnculture, ought to be protected 
agamat any revulsion, but that the 
protection ought not to go further ; 
and that, if protected to that extent, 
the growth of our population, the ac- 
cumulation of our internal wealth, af- 
fording increased employment to that 
population, and consequently increa- 
sed means of purchasing all those arti- 
cles of consumption and enjoyment, 
which must be derived fr t&Tttye soil 
of this country, will continue to give, 
as they have given during the last 60 
years, the most effectual stimulus and 
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encouragement to the progressive im- 
provement of our agriculture, and to 
tjie consequent value of the landed 
property of the kingdom ; that, under 
such a system, there can be no appre- 
hension that either will peimancntly 
retrogiade, (except in so far as rents 
may be nominally affected by the re- 
sumption of cash payments,) or even 
be for any time stationary, so long as 
our institutions continue to afford, to 
capital and industry, that superior de- 
g,ice of security and protection, which 
they have hitherto found m this coun- 
try — so long as public credit and good 
faith keep pace with that security arid 
piotcction, and as wc avoid any com be 
which, in a time of peace, and possibly 
of improving < onfidcnct in the stabili- 
ty of the institutions of other coun- 
tnes, might drive capital to seek a 
more piofitable employment m foreign 
states It is under the impression that 
the present corn law, together with 
the amount of our taxation, by dimi- 
nishing the profits of capital, have such 
a tendency,, that your Committee sug- 
gest the modifications which have been 
pointed out, as fit foi further inquiry 
and investigation , and that thfcy fed 
it # their duty also to accompany that 
suggestion with a most earnest recom- 
mendation, that every opportunity 
should be watched, and every practi- 
cal mtasuie adopted, for 1 educing the 
amount of the public cxpendituie, as 
the only means of approximating to a 
state of finance, which, without im- 
pairing the credit of the country, may 
lead to a diminution of the existing 
burthens of the people 

Your Committee have abstained 
fiom urging, m favour of an open in- 
tercourse m foreign corn, those gene- 
ral principles of freedom of trade, 
which are now universally acknow- 
ledged j to sound and tuic, in refei- 

ence to the* commerce of nations If 
it be for the wisdom of the House, on 
VOL. Xiv ]*AK1 It 


the one haqd, to endeavour to revest 
to those 'principles as far as practical 
ble, in this and in all other cases , on 
the other, it is aLo for its piudence 
and its justice to take care, m that ap- 
plication, to spare tested interests, to 
deal tenderly with those obstacles to 
improvement, which the long existence 
of a vicious and artificial system too 
often creates, and sometimes even to 
modify and limit that principle, in re- 
ference to considerations of general po- 
ke) connected with the institutions, or 
tile saftty of the state* Looking to 
tlie.possible contingencies of war, your 
Committee are iiQt insensible to the 
importance of securing the countiy 
from a state of dependence upon othei, 
and possibly hostile, countries, for the 
subsistence of its population — looking 
to the institutions of the country, in 
their several bearings and influence m 
the practice of our constitution, they 
are still more anxious to preserve to 
the landed interest the weight, station, 
and ascendancj , which it has enjoyed 
so long, and used so beneficially Their 
first wish, therefore, is, that whatever 
general suggestions they may offer, 
bhould be scrupulously examined with 
a due regard tp these two considera- 
tions. 

As they have adverted to the state 
of the countiy between 1773 aryl 1814«, 
as connected with the important sub- 
ject of then inquiry, it may perhaps 
assist others, in their researches and 
reflections, to state, that your Com- 
mittee bclected that period, because 
the year 1773 was, in fact, the cqm- 
mtneement of a great change in the 
practical operation, if not m*the pvow- 
cd policy, f c «ur corn laws Fiom 
that date/ the aggicgatc balance of 
our imports of grftin, taken upon a se- 
ries of years, began to exceed the ba- 
lance of our exports But upon look- 
ing back from that ycai to the period 
of the Revolution in 1 (>S$j £a space of 
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8 y years,) our expoits, taken for any 
dumber of years, on the contrary, ex- 
ceeded our imports. From the year 
1097 (the earlust date from which ac- 
curate returns have been made) to the 
year 177*5, the t'total excess bf ex- 
ports was 30,968,366 quarters , upon 
which exports/bounties, amounting to 
6,237,1761 , were paid out of the pub- 
lic revenue A course, somewhat simi- 
lar in principle, of exciting an export 
by a bounty, but more desultory m 
its application, and more frequently 
interrupted by arbitrary interference, 
prevailed under the princes of *tfie 
house of Stuart , and if we look to a 
still earlier period, we find that the 
same policy, of forcing the growth of 
corn, was attempted, by harsher expe- 
dients, during the reigns of the Tu- 
dors. Between the reign of Henry 
VIII. and the 39th of Elizabeth, nu- 
merous acts* of Parliament were pass- 
ed, for the exprtvss purpose of eticou- 
raging tillage. Those laws proceeded 
upon the principle of compulsion, li- 
miting, for instance, the number of 
sheep and live stock, prohibiting the 
conversion of arable into pasture, and 
enjoining the breaking up of pastures, 
which had at any previous period been 
arable, either under a pecuniary penal- 
ty, or a forfeiture of half the land, 
“ until x the offence be leformed 99 
These compulsory laws (all of which, 
it may be observed, preceded the intro- 
duction of that act which laid the foun- 
dation of the system of our poor laws,) 
appear to have been principally sug- 
gested by a wish to find employment 
lot the population, and to relieve their 
misery, by enforcing an extension of 
cultivation beyond th«rt«Tant8 of the 
country But, neither undcrWiose laws, 
nor under the subsequent attempt to 
augment the produce of oar agricul- 
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tore, by the creation of a fictitious fo- 
reign demand, excited by a large boun- 
ty on exportation, did the agriculture 
of this country make any advance, at 
all to be compared to that unparalleled 
prosperity, which began with the de- 
cline of that system, about the begin- 
ning of the last reign, and which, with 
some tew temporary interruptions, has 
marked its progress up to the present 
time. In comparing the two periods, 
each of neaily equal duration, between 
the peace of Utrecht and the com- 
mencement of the seven years war, — 
and between the years 1773 and 1814, 
— and recollecting that the first period 
was one of almost uninterrupted peace, 
and that nearly thirty years of the lat- 
ter have passed away in the exertions 
of two most expensive wars — that, 
during the former period, the market 
interest of money was generally much 
below, and, during the latter, frequent- 
ly as much above, the rate fixed by 
law — that, during the formei, the aim 
of the legislature was, by artificial 
means, to divert the application of ca- 
pital from other employments to that 
of agriculture, as well by positive boun- 
ties Which forced an export of grain to 
other countries, as by duties, which ge- 
nerally altogether precluded its import 
either from the continent or from Ire- 
land — that, during the latter, agricul- 
ture has, in point of fact, been with- 
out either of those stimulants , — your 
Committee cannot look at these con- 
trasted circumstances, coincident, du- 
ring the first period, with a compara- 
tive stagnation of our agriculture, and, 
during the second, with its most rapid 
growth and improvement, without ac- 
knowledging that there was nothing 
m the system pursued up to 1773, 
which necessarily promoted this most 
essential branch of public industry and 
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national wealth ; and also, that there 
is nothing incompatible with the suc- 
cess of both these objects, m the sys- 
tem which has practically prevailed 
since that date If the quantity of 
wheat, the growth of Grtat Britain, 
was truly estimated, as it was estimated 
in 177'$, at four millions of quarters, 
and if it cannot now be stated so low 
as at double that amount, it is evident 
that the change of system has been at- 
tended with no defalcation of produce. 

since that year, the number of cat- 
tle and sheep has been vastly augment- 
ed, their breeds improved, and, by those 
improvements, their si/c and aptness 
to*fatten, and in sheep their fleeces, 
greatly increased ; if, by this augmen- 
tation of live stock, a greater quantity 
of manure has been produced , if all the 
most important and expensive meliora- 
tions of modern husbandry have been 
introduced, if scientific drainages have 
been undertaken, and extensive wastes 
enclosed, to augment the produce of the 
land, — it cannot be said that there has 
been a want of encouragement to in- 
vest large and adequate capitals in this 
blanch of national industry. 

If, from agriculture, your Couunit- 
tee look to the permanent improve- 
ments, which have been made in the 
country itself within the 6ame period, 
the bridges which have been built, the 
roads which have been formed, the ri- 
vers which have been rendered naviga- 
ble, the canals which have been comple- 
ted, the harbours which have been made 
and improved, the docks which have 
been created, — not by the public reve- 
nue, but by the capitals and enterprize 
of individuals , if they look, at the same 
time, to the unexampled growth of 
manufactures and commerce — in the 
contemplation of this augmentation of 
internal wealth, which defies all 'illus- 
tration from comparison with any for- 
mer portion of our history, or of the 
history of any other state ; — your Com- 
mittee may entertain a doubt (a doubt. 


■sr 

however, which they wish to statl 
with thaudiflidence which a subject 
extensive naturally imposes upon their 
judgment,) — whether the only solid 
foundation of the flourishing state of 
agriculture is ndt 1/id in abstaining, 
as much a9 possible, from interference, 
either by protection of prohibition, 
with the application of capital, in any 
branch of industry ; — whether all fears 
for the decline of agriculture, either 
from temporary vicissitudes, to which 
all speculations are liable, or from the 
extension of other pursuits of general 
industry, are not, m a great degree, 
imaginary , — whether commerce can 
expand, manufactures thrive, and great 
public works be undertaken, without 
furnishing to the skill and labour which 
the capitals thus employed put m mo- 
tion, increased means of paying for the 
productions of the land , — whether the 
pnncipal part of those productions 
which contribute to the gratification of 
the wants and desires of the different 
classes of the community, must not ne- 
cessarily be drawn from our own soil, 
the demand increasing with the popula- 
tion, as the population must increase 
with the riches of the country , — whe- 
ther a great part of the same capital 
which is employed in supporting the 
industry comitctcd with manufactures, 
commerce, and public works, does not, 
passing by a very lapid course mfo the 
hands of the occupier of the soil, serve 
also as a capital for the encouragement 
of agriculture , — whether, m our own 
country in former times, and in other 
naturally fertile countries up to the pie- 
sent time, agriculture has not languish- 
ed from the want of such a stimulus ; — 
and whether, m ^hose countries, the m 
proprietors of the land are not them- 
selves poor, and the people wretched, 
m propoi tioq as, from want of capital, 
their labouris more exclusively confined 
to raising from their own soil, the means 
of then own scanty subsistence 

If these questions should be* answer- 
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/d in the affirmative, it follows, that 
Wic present solidity and figture lm- 
piovcmtnt of our national wealth de- 
pend on the continuance of that union 
by which our agricultural prosperity 
is so closely connected with the pic- 
scrvation of oui manufacturing and 
commercial gftatness 

It will be foi the House to appre- 
ciate this view of tilt subject, to watch 
the pi ogress of events affecting any of 
the great brant lies of ounndustiy, arid, 
n its wisdom to determine, according 
to cn cumstanccs, how far, and by wnat 
ariangcnu iits, it can best reconcile 
those consultations of state policy 
which make it desirable tint this coun- 
try should not become too habitually 
01 extensively dependent for the sub- 
sistence of its people on foreign sup- 
ply, with the necessity of guarding, as 
much as possible, against creating, by 
artificial means, too guat a difference 
between the cost of that subsistence 
here and in othei tommies not only 
hi regard to the people themselves, but 
also from the risk which must be in 
propoition to that difference, of chi- 
ving much of the capital, by which 
their industry and lahoui are support- 
ed, to seek employment in other coun- 
tries. For there cannot be a doubt 
that this difference operates, in the 
same manner as taxation, to dimmish 
the profits of capital in this country; 
and thf re can be as little doubt, that 
though capital may migrate^ the un- 
occupied population will remain , — and 
remain to be maintained by the land- 
ed intei est, upon whose lcsourccs, di- 
minished m proportion to dnrunishcd 
demand, tins additional burthen would 
, principally fall 

In some of the petitions reft 1 red to 
youi Committee,* the dcpicssion arid 
disluss of all those combined in 4gn- 
c ultuic, are mainly asrtibcd to the t x- 
tuit of oui public burthens coupled 
with tlu ?r diminished mean^ of beat- 
ing tlu/m. 


The general influence of taxation 
upon the state of the counti y, i«* a sub- 
ject too extensive to be entt red upon 
by your Committee, without exceed- 
ing the bounds prescribed to them by 
the nature of the reference made to 
them by the House They lament its 
weight, because, however imposed, 
taxes must necessarily abridge the re 
sources and comfoi ts of those by whom 
they arc ultimately paid. But the 
question for more immediate consider- 
ation is, whither, m the distnbutioji of 
this unavoidable evil, the profits of 
fanning capital have been heretofore, 
01 ran peimmcntly be, more affect- 
ed, than the profits of capital ctigiged 
in other branches of industry They 
cannot discovt r any gi ounds foi belie- 
ving that, during the wai, when taxa- 
tion, was t ai ricd to its gicati st amount, 
the profit of farming capital was low- 
ered in its relative proportion to the 
profit of other active capitals, and 
whatevei may be the temporary effect 
of a casual derangement, it is obvious 
that this propoi tion must pci mancntly 
be maintained, because the application 
of capital would othciwisc be changed 
froni? one mode of employment to the 
other, until the proper level was re- 
stored 

So far, thcrefoie, as taxes fall upon 
the profits of the active capitals of the 
country, whatever may be the obje< ts 
upon which they immediately attach, 
oi the parties by whom they aie, m the 
first instance, pa.d, they operate, in 
their ultimate eflect, as an abatement 
of thoaC profits, equally affixting the 
trading, the manufaetunng, and the 
farming interests, by dimmiihing their 
means, either of enjoyment, oi uf accu- 
mulating further capital by savings 
iioir tbur annual incomes 

The manner and extent m which 
other cld'sea of the community and 
other source s of lntomeTifay be affect- 
i d by taxation, do not cornc directly 
vuihin the ocopc of the piesent m- 
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quiry , but your Committee tlunk it 
necessary to notice a doctrine which 
has prevailed in some quarters, — that 
the price of corn m this country, m or- 
der to rcmuneiatc the grower, must 
increase in the same ratio as the amount 
of our public revenue, so that if the 
lattu be doubled, the price of coni 
must be doubled also It this assump- 
tion were well founded, it would fol- 
low, ttyat, exclusively of any change 
in the value of money, the remune- 
rating price in 1821 would; be nearly 
one-tlurd lower than it was m 1814 , 
taxes not much short of that propor- 
tion to the whole of oui it venue ha- 
ving beta taken ofl m Great Butain 
since that year But, without deny- 
ing that the puce of com may be in 
some di gioc ailcctcd by adding to our 
gencial taxation, and that any charges 
paiticulaily paid by the farmer, such 
as tithes and poor-iatcs, must tend 
more directly to raise that puce, it is 
obvious, fiom what has been alicady 
stated, that the cost of growing corn 
in any count! y is regulated by the 
amount of capital necessary to produce 
it upon lands paying no rent, *yid that 
it is the pi ice of the portion of corn 
Which is bo iaucd that determines the 
pi*cc of all other corn , and that an in- 
crease of general taxes, aflectmg alike 
the profits of capital in all the different 
bianchc^ of industry, would not ne- 
cessarily 1 aise the price of the pai ticu- 
lar produce of any one* The price of 
corn, there fore, might fall m a country, 
notwithstanding additional taxation, 
if the quantity required foi the con- 
sumption of that countiy could be 
raised, eithu by the cultivation of 
meue futile and productive soils, or by 
the application of a diminished capital 
to the same soil, m con sequence of in- 
creased skill oi impiovcmcnts m hus- 
bandry *** 

In fact, no rise m the pucc of coin 
appeals to have taken pliu duiing 
thice oi the wais in winch ihu Cuiin 


tiy was engaged during the last ceJ 
tuiy, compaicd with the prices of the 
yeaia preceding and succeeding thost 
wars , and during the last of them, the 
A me yean war, pimeswere lower than 
during the peace This circumstance 
is the more to be 1 undiked, as there 
nevei was perhaps a penod at which 
the burthen of taxation appeared to 
pi ess more heavily upon the resources 
of the country, and in which an annual 
meicase of taxes, accompanied with an 
annual diminution of levcnuc, and a 
general stagnation of improvements, in- 
die* att d more stiongly that a part o* 
these taxi s must have been paid out oi 
the capital, and not out of the income 
of the nation 

On the otherliand,howevei immi nbe 
the expenditure of the last wui, it i> 
impossible to review the va >t private 
undertakings, begun and completed 
during that wai, m eviry biancli of 
industiy, without feeling that those 
funds by which alone the productive 
powers of the countiy can be put in 
motion, must have been greatly intrea 
sid, and that the accumulation of na- 
tional capital, however impantd by 
loans, oi letarded bj taxes, has, upon 
the whole, been luge and progrcssivi 
duru g that period 

If in the same *paceof time the na- 
tional capital of some othcr # country 
has not increased, or has met cased on- 
ly m a much smaller proportion, the 
mere compai lsonof thcnominal amount 
of the public revenue of that countiy 
with the public revenue of this coun- 
tiy, as they blood at the commence 
ment of the pi rod, anil as they now 
stand, might lead to an unfau inference 
in icspect to tlie degree m which eatli 
countiy has betq affected by increased 
taxation If the weight of the public? 
burthens "of a country he considered 
in iifcitncc to its population only, 
llu li (with the ixciptiou of Holland 
peihujjs) Lnglaud u the snoot taxed 
put Uou of Eeiope , but A it be ima 
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s|.red by the aggregate of national ca- 
pital* or income arising from ' 1 capital, 
divided by the total number of people 
among whom that capital of income is 
distributed, it may then be doubted, 
whether, upon such an average, the 
proportion of tflx to the income or ca- 
pital of each individual, be not less m 
England than in sevtial states ot the 
continent, or evt;n in Irtland , and 
■whether it be materially greater now 
than at former periods, when both the 
capita], the population, and the publif 
revenue of England, were far beloiy 
what they now are But whatever 
might be the consolatory result of such 
a comparison, if the means of making 
it could be accurately ascertained, and 
however sanguine a hope your Com- 
mittee may entertain that peace will 
afford increased facility and encourage- 
ment to further accumulation, it lb not 
less the duty of government directly to 
aid that accumulation, by diminishing 
our expenditure, and thus both to im- 
prove thecomforts,and to stimulate the 
skill and enterprise, of those classes, 
by whose industry and savings the ca- 
pital of the whole kingdom is aug- 
mented This duty, important at all 
times, appears to your Committee to 
be still more so under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country , for, whilst 
they are desirous of correcting the mis- 
taken opinion, that the depression un- 
der which our agriculture now labours, 
is either exclusively or principally to 
be attributed to taxation, they cannot 
disguise from themselves, that the 
weight of the public burthens of the 
country, their nominal amount remain- 
ing the same, must be more severely 
felt, m proportion as *the money-in- 
comes derived from trading, farming, 
and manufacturing capital and indus- 
try, are diminished No * exertion, 
therefore, should be omitted to endea- 
vour to reduce those burthens, as near- 
ly as circumfstances will permit, un the 
degree in which such incomes may 


have been reduced 5 for, in considering 
this subject, it is important to bear m 
mind, that the general amount and real 
pleasure of taxation have been positive- 
ly increased in the pioportion of the 
improved value of our currency. 

your Committee cannot conclude 
the observations which they have found 
it their duty to submit to the House, 
without observing, that most of the 
petitions referred to them, complain of 
the inadequate and injurious operatidn 
of the present corn law, and pray gene- 
rally for protection, not for gram only, 
but for all the productions of our agn 
culture, equal to the protection given 
to the manufactures of this country. 

Withmthis principle, the petitioners 
appear to be friendly to an open trade , 
but m the application of it, as ex- 
pounded m some of the petitions, and 
illustrated m the examination of some 
of the witnesses, your Committee can- 
not but apprehend, that the duties 
which they contemplate, would be al- 
together prohibitory 

It cannot be necessary to enter into 
any statements to shew, that, practi- 
cally, tnis would be the result, in all 
but seasons of scarcity, of a fixed duty 
of 40 s a quarter upon wheat. Y^ur 
Committee will merely repeat what 
they have already stated, that when 
the trade 111 corn with the continent 
was open, subject to the scale of duties 
imposed by the acts of 1773, 1791, and 
1804, and in force till 1S15, there ne- 
ver was an importation of foreign corn 
to any amount during the short inter- 
vals when the high duties were de- 
mandable ; and yet those duties $1 no* 
part of the time exceeded 24tf 
per quarter To this fact, they will 
only add, that what is propoaed, m 
addition to the amount of the duty, 
namely, that it should be permanent, 
“ whatever may be the price,” is a pro- 
position which your Committee are 
confident the legislature could never 
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entertain* nor any considerable portion 
of the community ever countenance. 

The suggestions with respect to du- 
ties equally prohibitory on every other 
article the production of the soil of 
this country, all come under the same 
principle, and are open to the same ob- 
jection The pnnuple would, in fact, 
go far to annihilate commercial inter- 
course altogether , and is moreover 
founded, as it appears to your Com- 
mittee, upon a mistaken statement, as 
well as an erroneous view of what is 
deemed protection to our manufac- 
tures. 

Jn the first place, they feel the more 
warranted in affirming, that the argu- 
ment of the petitioners rests m part 
upon a misconception of facts , as they 
observe, that one of the witnesses, in 
order to illustrate his ideas and the 
wishes of the petitioners, has furnished 
a table of the duties payable on foreign 
manufactured articles, of which several 
are subject to direct heavy duties of 
excise in this country , and upon which 
the importation duty, as for instance 
up&n the article of glass, is imposed m 
a great measure to countervail the duty 
upon that article manufactured fti this 
kingdom 

Bjit the mam grounds upon which 
your Committee are disposed to think 
that the House will look with some 
mistrust to the soundness of this prin- 
ciple, is — first, that it may be well 
doubted, whether (with the exception 
of silk) any of our considerable manu- 
factures derive benefit from this as- 
sumed protection in the markets of this 
country ; for how could the foreign 
mStttr^actures of cotton, of woollens, of 
hardware, compete with our own in 
this country, when it is notorious that 
we can afford to undersell then\ in the 
products of those great branches of 
our manufacturing industry, even in 
their own markets, notwithstanding 
that cottQiL and wool are subject to a 


direct duty qn lmportation^flot draw# 
back upon their export \n a manufaci 
tured state, as well as to all the indirect 
taxation, which affects capital in these 
branches, in commoq with that capital 
which Is employed m raising the pro- 
ductions of the soil ? Secondly, that 
there exists this most essential differ- 
ence between the effect of protection 
given to the manufacturer (even if he 
did not enjoy, from natural causes, a 
preference in the home market,) and 
the attempt at a similar protection and 
monopoly to the produce of the soil; 
— that m all employment of capital, 
either m trade or manufactures, pro- 
fits are limited by competition. If, for 
any length of time, or from any cir- 
cumstances, profits aie increased, in 
any particular branch, above the ac- 
customed average, additional capital 
seeks employment in that branch, and 
profits are again speedily reduced to 
their former level. This would equally 
be the case if the demand for that par- 
ticular article were doubled, and it 
may further frequently happen, as we 
.have witnessed of late } r ears (in all 
goods, for instance, wrought of iron 
and cotton), that, owing to discovenes 
m mechanical and chemical science, and 
improvements m the manufacture, an 
immense increase of consumption may 
be concomitant with, and probably, in 
a great degree, the result of a great 
fail in price 

The same principle, it is true, ap- 
plies to the capital and business of the 
farmer ; but with this important dis- 
tinction, that the puce of corn, taken 
for any senes of years, is necessarily 
regulated by the expense of* produc- 
tion upon the iands which, at that* 
price, make no return beyond the 
charge of raising it, together with the 
ordinary profit of the capital employed 
upon those lands. The cultivator of 
such lands, for the time, is upon a foot- 
ing with the merchant and jnanufac 
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titer ; but if the demand for corn were 
doubled, it would force into cultivation 
poorer lands, requiring a larger capital 
to raise the same quantity of produce , 
the price of that produce would deter- 
mine the price of the whole, of those 
poorer lands could not be maintained 
in cultivation ; for thei e cannot per- 
manently be two rates of profit m the 
same occupation It is sufficient for 
your Committee to point out this 
ground of difierence, and to leave it to 
the judgment of the House, in con- 
nexion with the observations \vh 19 h 
they have already submitted in a former 
part of this report 

Another wish expressed by some of 
the petitioners, and some of the wit- 
nesses, is for the repeal of that clause 
in the last act, which allows the ware- 
housing m the united kingdom of fo- 
reign corn, when it cannot be taken 
out for home consumption 

The grounds upon which this alter- 
ation of the Jaw is suggested, for the 
relief of the Bntish grower, are two- 
fold 1 st, That the foreign corn ab- 
sorbs the capitals of the dealei s winch 
would otherwise be employed in spe- 
culating in corn of British growth , 
and, secondly, that it enables them to 
hold, m the warehousesof thiscountry, 
a large stock of foreign wheat, the no- 
toriety which depresses the markets, 
from the dread of its being poured m 
eo soon as it is set free by the prices 
rising above 80,? 

The first objection proceeds upon 
two assumptions, both of which appear 
to ( your Committee doubtful ; 1 st, 
that the capitals of the dealers arc ab- 
sorbed in this foreign speculation , and 
2 dly, that, if not so employed, they 
would speculate with them in British 
corn Youi Committee concave that 
theie is no fixed amount of Capital as- 
signed to this trade, and that it is go- 
verned by the same principles which 
stimulate flft. application of capital m 


all other branches of foreign or domes- 
tic commerce The value of all the 
foreign corn now in this country, 
which cannot be sold for home con- 
sumption till the price shall, for some 
weeks, have exceeded 80? a quarter, is 
probably less than one million sterling. 
British corn, by the last return, was 
about 53 v per quarte* Can there be 
a doubt, if an impression prevailed ge- 
nerally, that it would rise to 79 * be- 
foie the next harvest, that abundant 
capital would be found for speculation > 
and it. not the want of it, at this mo- 
ment, rather to be received as evidence 
of an apprehension, that, m the even* - 
of another pioductive harvest, the pre- 
sent low prices would not be impro- 
ved ? 

Upon the second objection, your 
Committee have only to remaik, that 
it is unquestionably true, that the pre- 
sent accumulation of a great quantity 
of foreign coin, the surplus of the two 
or three' last harvests on the continent, 
would have a consideiableinfluence up- 
on the prices here, in the event of the 
ports being opened in consequence 6*f 
a deficient harvest But the question 
is, whether that influence would not 
be nearly, if not altogether, the sam**, 
under that contingency, if that accu- 
mulation were altogether at the ship- 
ping ports of Holland, or other parts 
of the continent, instead of being di- 
vided between them and the ware- 
houses of this country ? Should the 
prices here be fluctuating between 70s. 
and SO 5 , some small difference might, 
perhaps, be producedby the knowledge 
of the accumulation in our own ware- 
houses, stimulating the British gfcower 
to bring his own corn to market, to 
keep down the pi ice when it was ap- 
proaching to the import rate, in order 
to shut - out the foreign supply / But 
m this respect, accurate information 
must be to him an advantage*. The 
tunc might also be a little varied at 
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which a part of the foreign corn, upon 
the ports being opened, might find its 
way hither But this difference would 
not be considerable, the ports of Flan- 
ders and Holland being as convenient 
foi the Thames, as most of our own 
ports from which coin is shipped for 
London 

Having stated the grounds upon 
which your Committee arc of opinion 
that the expectations which have been 
cntci tamed of advantage from the re- 
peal of this clause, are not likely to be 
icalized, they conceive that the views 
m winch it was introduced of making 
Jthis country a deposit of foreign grain, 
from which either our own occasional 
wants, 01 those of other nations, might 
be supplied, are, independent of other 
considerations, too much m unison with 
our general warehousing system, from 
which this country derives such un- 
poitant commercial advantages, to be 
abandoned, without further proof of 
thtir prejudicial effects to our agricul- 
ture, than any which your Committee 
h^ivc been able to collect fiom the evi- 
dence 

It is material to observe, aljo, that 
the warehousing of fortign corn in this 
•ountry, has this great advantage, that 
ltgplaccs the supply of our wants, to 
the extent of the quantity warehoused, 
out of the reach of foieign states, put- 
ting it oat of their power, in a season 
of scarcity, to aggiavate the pressure 
of those wants, either by prohibiting 
the export of corn, or by imposing a 
heavy duty upon that export The 
fact of upwards of 100,000 quarters 
o^ wheat having been recently sent 
From the warehouses of this country to 
the Mediterranean, further shews that 
this facility of deposit is not a matter 
of indifference to the commerce and 
navigation of this counti y. 

Ad impiession prevails m many 
quaiters, that large quantities of coin, 
imported since February 1819 , have 
recently been introduced into home 


consumption* This could only have 
occurred by a fraudulent evasion of 
the law Of the existence of this prac- 
tice to a great extent, your Committee 
have leceived many •intimations They 
appear, however, to rest upon vague 
rumours, which the parties, when call- 
ed upon, have not come forward, or 
not been able, to substantiate, except 
m r onc instance, the particulars of 
which your Committee forbear to 
6tate, as it is understood that the per- 
Qpns concerned m the attempt, are 
40 w under prosecution. They will 
only observe, that the quantity stated 
to have been withdrawn was inconsi- 
derable, and that it appears to them, 
it farther secunty be requisite against 
the recurrence of this fraud, that re- 
gulations for that purpose may easily 
be devised and introduced into the bill 
now before the House, for better as- 
certaining the averages. 

Instead of expressing doubts with 
respect to the remedies which have 
been suggested by others, it would 
have been far more satisfactory to 
your Committee, to have been ena- 
bled to conclude their labours by 
pointing out some immediate measure 
of alleviation, which would have been 
efficacious at once to mitigate the dis- 
tress, and to allay the alarm which 
prevail among the agricultural classes 
of the community 

If such an expedient could have 
been found, even in a temporary de- 
parture from any sound and recog- 
nised principle of general policy on 
this subject, or m any modification of 
the existing Jaw which could now be 
attempted, they might have been dis- 
posed to subimj it to the favouiable 
conaidcicition of the House , but when; 
after a lolig and anxious inquiry, they 
have not been able to discover any 
means, which, in thtir estimation, are 
calculated immediately to -remove the 
piescnt prcssuic, tht\ know too well 
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tKeir own duty to the House, and feel 
too much respect for the manly cha- 
racter of that class of the community, 
whose difficulties have been the object 
of their investigation, either to attempt 
to disguise the view which they have 
taken of the origin and nature of those 
difficulties, or to recommend that spe- 
cific plan of relief pointed out by the 
suffering parties, which, however sanc- 
tioned by the arguments and praytr of 
their petitions, appears to be founded 
in delusion, and likely, therefore, to 
lead only to disappointment. 

So far as the present depression m 
the markets of agricultural produce 
is the effect of abundance from our 
own growth, the inconvenience arises 
from a cause which no legislative pro- 
vision can alleviate ; so far a9 it is the 
result of the increased value of our 
money, it is one not peculiar to the 
farmer, but which has been, and still 
is, experienced by many other classes 
of society. That result, however, is 
the more severely felt by the tenant, 
m consequence of its coincidence with 
an overstocked market, especially it 
he be farming with a borrowed capi- 
tal, and under the engagements of a 
lease ; and it ha9 hitherto been farther 
aggravated by the comparative slow- 
ness with which prices generally, and 
particularly the price of labour, accom- 
modate themselves to a change m the 
value of money. 

From this circumstance, combined 
with other causes, the departure from 
our ancient standard, m proportion as 
it was prejudicial to all creditors of 
money, and persons dependent on fix- 
ed incomes, was a benefit to the ac- 
tive capitals of the cdtmtry; and it 
cannot be denied that the restoration 
of that standard has, 'in us turn, been 
proportionally disadvantageous to ma- 
ny individuals belonging to the pro- 
ductive classes of the community, and 
especially to* those who had engaged 


in speculative adventures, either of 
farming or trade. 

That restoration must also be ac- 
companied with embarrassment to the 
land-owner, m proportion as his estate 
is encumbered with mortgages, or 
other fixed payments, assigned upon 
it during the period when land and 
rents were raised to an artificial value, 
m reference to the impaired value of 
the money m which those encumbran- 
ces were contracted. 

From the cessation of public loans, 
the probability of large accumulations 
of capital, and the constant operation 
of 6uch a sinking fund, as, m the pre? 
sent state of our finances, may, hence- 
forward during the continuance of 
peace, be regularly appropriated to the 
reduction of the public debt, your 
Committee trust that the rate of inte- 
rest of money may, m a short time, be 
so far reduced below the legal maxi- 
mum % as to make those encumbrances 
a lighter burden upon the landed inte- 
rests of the kingdom It is an allevia- 
tion which former intervals of peace 
have produced, at periods in many rtf* 
spects less favourable to its attain- 
ment , and if, m the present instance, 
the want of that alleviation is become 
more urgent, your Committee ventuic 
to hope, that, from the greater accu- 
mulation of capital m the country, co- 
operating with the effects of a positive 
and steady reduction of the public 
debt, this salutary lesult will also be 
more'speedily bi ought about They 
look foiward to this mode of easing 
the encumbrances of the landlord with 
the more anxiety, as, amidst all the in- 
jury and injustice which an unsettled 
currency, — an evil, they trust, never 
again to be incurred, — has in succes- 
sion casl; upon the different ranks of 
society, the share of that evil wt}ich 
has now fallen upon the landed* inte- 
rest, is the only one which, without 
inflicting greater injury and greater 
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injustice, admits, (now that we are 
advanced m the system of a restored 
currency,) of no other relief. The 
difficulties, great as they unfortunate- 
ly are, m which it has involved the 
fanning, the manufacturing, and tra- 
ding interests of the country, must di- 
minish m proportion as contracts, pri- 
ces, and labour, adjust themselves to 
the present value of money. That 
this change is now m progress, and 
has already taken place to a consider- 
able degree, is in evidence before your 
Committee. They art satisfied that it 
will continue until that balance is re- 
stored, which will afford to labour its 
due remuneration, and to capital its 
fair return And although they deep- 
ly lament the derangement which the 
fluctuations of the last ten years, m 
the value of the currency, have occa- 
sioned in all the transactions of life, 
together with the individual Iosb and 
suffering unavoidably produced by the 
return to a fixed standard, they are sa- 
tisfied that this was the only course 
whjch was m the power of Parliament 
U> adopt, — well as to prevent the con- 
tinuance of a derangement, leading, 
as it must have led, to the aggra- 
vation of those losses and sufferings, 
as manifest to the world the in- 
flexible determination of this country, 
rigidly to adhere to that good faith 
of which the moral character of the 
people is the sure guardian, and which, 
with that character, has placed oui 
greatness and our power upon the 
foundation, hitherto unshaken amidst 
all our vicissitudes, of public credit 
and national honour 
18# June , 1821. 


Report op the Committee on the 
' Poor Rates 

The select Committee appointed to 
consider the several returns made to 


22 ; 

the orders of this House in 1819, 
1820, and 1821, relative to the sums 
assessed, levied, and expended, on ac- 
count of the poor in England and 
Wales,^ and to report an abstract of 
the same, together with their observa- 
tions thereon, to the Jiouse , have, 
pursuant to the orders of the House, 
considered the matters to them refer- 
red, and agreed to the following Re- 
port . — 

,The returns referred to your Com- 
mittee contain a statement of the total 
sumT raised by assessment m each pa- 
rish and township m England and 
Wales, in the five years ending on the 
25th of March, 1816, 1817, 1818, 
1819, and 1820 

The mode of obtaining, by ordei of 
the House of Commons addressed to 
the parish officers, information as to 
the amount of the assessments and ex- 
penditure on account of the poor, was 
suggested by the Committee appoint-, 
ed to consider of the poor laws, m the 
year 1818 , and your Committee have 
the satisfaction of informing the House, 
that the returns so procured are very 
neaily complete The deficiencies are 
very few in number, and, with the ex- 
ception of one parish in Middlesex, 
arise in inconsiderable parishes 

This is the parish of St Matthew, 
Bethnal-green 5 and the deficiency ap- 
pears to have arisen from litigation 
with respect to the custody of the 
books, and not from any wilful ne- 
glect on the part of the churcli wardens 
or overseers Your Committte have 
directed the expenditure of this parish 
to be estimated in the abstract accord- 
ing to its amofint in the preceding 
year 

The returns for* the first four of the 
years mentioned, were called for by an 
order of the House, dated 30th April, 

1819, and those of the last of these 
years, by an order of the 9th of July, 

1820. 
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It is necessary to make this distinc- 
tion, because there is a slight 'variation 
in the wording of the two orders. 
That of 30th of April, 1819, which 
was carefully framed so as to require 
as little as possible of detail fi om the 
officers, required an account, “ show- 
ing the total amount of the money as- 
sessed and levied upon each parish, 
township, or other place maintaining 
its own poor , distinguishing, m the 
said account, the amount of money 
paid out of such assessments foi any 
other purpose than the relief of tl e 
poor." 1 he remainder after deduct- 
ing the lattei of these amounts from 
the former, was taken as the amount 
expended on account of the poor 

Before the older of 1820 was issu- 
ed, it appeared that this mode of as- 
certaining the expenditure on account 
of the poor was not quite accurate, in- 
asmuch as the sum 11 assessed and le- 
vied,” and the sum “ expended * foi 
all purposes, do not always, in each 
particular year, correspond m amount 
The expenditure of any year may be 
defrayed m part, out of the balance of 
the assessment of the preceding year ; 
or there may be a debt remaining at 
the end of the year, which m some 
returns may be included in the ac- 
count of the sum expended, and in 
others Excluded 

Some of the parish officers appear 
to have supplied tlii9 defect in the or- 
der, by stating separately the sum ex- 
pended on account of the poor, and 
it is owing to this circumstance, that 
an the abstract of the four years or- 
dered to be printed on July 17, 1820, 
the second hnd third columns, which 
iVere intended jointly to state the total 
expeudituie, do not exactly agree in 
amount with the first, which contains 
the amount assessed and levied The 
diflen nee, however, is veiy inconsider- 
able , and youi Committee arc satis- 
fied that «thc collected accouflt now 
given of money expended solely on 


the poor," contains a sufficiently accu- 
rate statement of the expenditure foi 
any purpose of comparison 

The order calling for the returns of 
the year ending March 25, 1820, re- 
quired, as before, an account of the 
sum assessed and lcvi< d, and also, “ the 
total amount of money expended in 
that year when from this latter sum 
the amount of the expendituic u for 
other purposes” is deducted, the le- 
mainder comes out accurately as th*~ 
amount of the expenditure on account 
of the poor 

There may possibly still be some 
difference bt tween diflercnt panshes it* 
the mode of making up the return , 
some officeis may, perhaps, include in 
one column, and some in the other, 
moneys expended m litigation and othei 
matters immediately connected with 
the poor, but not applicable to their 
relief The amount, ho we vet, of this 
mixed expendituic, though consider- 
able in one point of view, does not 
bear so great a proportion to the 
whole expenditure, as to constitute a 
material objection to the accuiacy o* 
the returns. 

The Committee have the iuithcr 
satisfaction of adding, that the returns 
under the late order have been wade 
more piomptly, and m a more regulai 
form, than those called for in the pre- 
ceding year. 

It may be convenient here to ob- 
serve, that m the order recently made 
by the House for returns for the year 
ending 25th March, 1821, a still fur- 
ther correction is made of the form. 
Instead of calling for the amount as- 
sessed and levied, ** the requisition is 
now for the amount levied only. This 
alteration was ceitamly proper, as the 
whole yam assessed may not always be 
levied within the yeai 

Your Committee having been m- 
stiuetcd to report to the House an 
abstract of the late returns, togethu 
with tliur obsci vatious thcicupoo, con- 
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coivc that they cannot more usefully 
execute the duty assigned to them, 
than by connecting the returns of the 
live years reftrred to them, with those 
of former periods, which arc to be 
found m the journals and papers of 
the house 

Returns arc already before Parlia- 
ment, m different degrees of detail of 
the amount and expenditure of the 
pool rates in the years ending at Eas- 
ter 17 IS, 1710, 17*50 J77f», 1783, 
1785, 1803, and 1813, 1811, 
1813, youi Committee have, there- 
fore , included in their abatrac t so much 
of the account of those former years 
as tan be compared with the more re- 
cent * ecounts , so that the House has 
now before it a statement of the amount 
of the pool rates, at several periods, 
commencing m the middle of the last 
century, and reaching to the year pre- 
ceding the last. 

The first statement which your Com- 
mittee submit to the House, shows, in 
gross sums, the amount of moneys as- 
sessed and levied in England and W ales, 
at each former period, aud in each year 
comprised in the late returns , and the 
amount expended upon tht pool, and 
foi other purposes, with other distinc- 
tions to be found in some of the re- 
turns. 

Your Committee present to the 
House, in the second place, an account 
ot the sums expended in each county, 
foi the lclicf of the poor only, m eat h 
of the eight y tats, ending on the 25th 
March, IS20, being the latest period 
for which theie aie the means of gi- 
ving complete yeaily accounts ; ot 
these eight pars, the accounts of the 
ffr%t three aie taken fiom the i it urn 
of 1815, the others are from the re- 
turns left lied to youi Committee , 
these they have combined in oidei 
tffH the eight years may be viewed 
togt thcr 

Your Committee have not thought 


it expedient to give the detailed ac- 
count of each parish. The House ha- 
ving lately called for 'returns of the 
pool rates, for the year ending the 
25th of March, 1 821, it appears to your 
Committee moVe convenient that a pa- 
rochial account, embracing nine years, 
should be prepared early in the next 
session of parliament, when the House 
will have the additional advantage of 
an opportunity of considering these 
returns in connexion with the result 
ot the late numeration of the people. 

* They have at the same time the sa- 
tisfaction of informing the House, that 
all the parochial returns, and correct 
abstracts jii which each parish is dis- 
tinguished, are carefully ai ranged, so 
as to facilitate reference by any mem- 
ber of the House to the return of any 
particular district. 

The Committeelay before the House, 
thndly, a statement m which the form- 
er returns, so far as they relate to the 
expenditure upon the poor only, are 
also distinguished by counties , and 
the eight later years arc averaged m 
three periods ; the fiist of three years, 
ending in Maich, 1815, being the pe- 
riod whi eli was under the consideration 
of the Committee of 1817* and which 
reached to the first year of peace ; the 
second, embracing a like period ot 
three years, ending in Mai^h 1818 ; 
and the third, comprising only two 
years, to March 1820, which may be 
completed to a tiicnnial period, when 
the letuinb recently ordered shall have 
been lcceivcd 

To this abstract, with the vi$w of 
facilitating any eompai isons which the 
membeis of tht House may think it 
desnablc to make, of the relative 
pcndituie ot the poor rates m each 
county,withits*population, youi Con\- 
inittec hfive aLo annexed a table of the 
number ot people m each county, ac- 
coidnig to the enumeration taken in 
1811 
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And they have brought from the 
abstract of 1815 the account of the 
property assessed m each coiinty un- 
der schedule A. 

They have also thought it useful to 
annex an account of tlife average price 
of cormn England and Wales, in such 
of the years ending on the 25th of 
March, included in their abstracts, as 
have occurred since the establishment 
of the office of receiver of corn returns 
The accounts of these averages alrea- 
dy before the House are generally 
made up to a period of the year not 
corresponding with that of the popr&. 
rate accounts , and as comparisons are 
sometimes made between the amount 
of the poor-rates and the price of 
wheat, they trust that this account of 
the prices may be acceptable to the 
House 

Your Committee do not feel them- 
selves at liberty to make any observa- 
tions which are not suggested by the 
mere inspection of the several ab- 
stracts. 

These observations, they trust, the 
House will permit them to commence, 
by the statement of a few results drawn 
from the returns of the earlier periods, 
which indeed have been formerly sta- 
ted to the House, but which it may 
be useful to place here : — 

The pecuniary amount of the levies, 
by way of poor’s rates progressively, 
and very largely increased from 1789 
to 1812: 

The amount of the sums applied to 
the relief of the poor, increased within 
the same period progressively, and 
very largely : 

The amount expended for other pur- 
poses increased progresnvely, and still 
more largely than the expenditure on 
account of the poor « 

In reference to companions with 
the year 1803, your Committee have 
to observe, that there is no account of 
any average of years between 1783-4- 


5, and 1813-14-15$ nor any account 
of any single year between those pe- 
riods, except that of the year 1803. 
The House will judge, whether there 
would have been any materially differ- 
ent result, if an average of 1801-2-3 
had been taken, instead of the year 
1803 only However this may be, it 
is clear, that in 18J2-13 the expendi- 
ture, both for the poor and other pur- 
poses, greatly exceeded the amount m 
1803 Since 1812, the total expen- 
diture m both branches has still fur- 
ther increased, and the remark made 
upon the former statements, that the 
expenditure for other purposes rose 
moie rapidly than the expenditure on 
the poor, is not applicable to the later 
years. 

The subsequent remarks y cun Com- 
mittee will confine to the amount of 
money expended upon the poor within 
the last eight years 

It appears, on an inspection of the 
table of averages, that the expenditure 
has continued to increase from 1812 
to 1820: 

The first period averaging L 6,122,844 
Tlic sea nd 6,844,290 

The third . 7,430,622 

* 

But the annual abstract shews, that 
this increase has not been progiessive, 
year by year, throughout the whole 
period, and that it is not now pro- 
gressive 

From the year 1812-1 3, the amount 
declined gradually m the two subse- 
quent years, (which were jears of 
war;) rose again m the next three 
years, so as to be m 1817 18 greater 
in pecuniary amount than at any for- 
mer or subsequent period of which re- 
turns exist In each of the two suc- 
ceeding years, forming the first and 
second of the third triennial pe(*5d, 
the expenditure declined again, but 
not very considerably The icturns 
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for the year 1820-21 recently requi- 
red, will shew whether the amount 
haa continued to decrease ; and your 
Committee have been informed, that 
the greater number of the returns 
which have already been received, ex- 
hibit a more or less considerable dimi- 
nution 

These comparisons are taken from 
the total amount of England and 
Wales ; your Committee have consi- 
dered the county abstracts with the 
view of ascertaining the exceptions 
which are to be found m particular 
counties, to the results drawn from a 
general average 

These exceptions are most numer- 
ous as to the lirst triennial period In 
the counties of Durham, Hertford, 
Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey, the 
rmount was consideiably greater in 
1813-14, than in 1812-13 , and in se- 
ven other counties of England, and in 
eight of Wales, there was also a slight 
excess. But there is no exception to 
the statement, that the year 1814-15 
was below the average of the two ear- 
ner years, and below the year immedi- 
ately preceding. 

As to the second period, there are 
tfyree exceptions to the gradual rise to 
the year 1817-18, and to the state- 
ment that that year was the highest 
which had at that time been known 
In the county of Nottingham, the 
year 1816-17 was the highest , and m 
Wiltshire and Berkshire the year 1812- 
13 exhibited an amount which has not 
since been equalled. 

There are more numerous excep- 
tions to the statement, that the year 
1817-18 was higher than any subse- 
quent year , for it appears, that in the 
counties of Devon and Surrey, there 
was an excess, not inconsiderable, in 
181^-19 over the preceding year ; and 
a slight excess m Bedford, Cumber- 
land, Gloucester, Huntingdon, Lin- 
coln, Middlesex, Northampton, Rut- 


land, Westmoreland, and the East and 
North R^ings of Yorkshire In other 
counties of England there was scarcely 
a diminution ; and in Wales, general- 
ly, an excess In Cumberland, Lei- 
cester, ’Lincoln, # and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, the year 1819-20 shews 
the greatest amount 

The exceptions to the statement, „ 
that as to the two years of the third 
period, of which there are returns, there 
was a slight diminution m the second, 
arise in the counties of Chester, Cum- 
berland, Derby, Durham, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Warwick, and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Reverting to the averages, it is to 
be remarked, that there is no excep- 
tion to the general excess of the second 
period over the first ; and that Berk- 
shire, Norfolk, and Salop, afford the 
only exceptions to the general excess 
of the third period over the second. 

At the foot of the table of yearly 
amounts, the House will find a state- 
ment, in which the returns from towns 
are distinguished from all others The 
towns included m this distinction are 
those which, in the abstract of popu- 
lation in 1811, are set in Roman ca- 
pitals 

This separate account of the towns 
affords no exceptions to the general 
statements which are worthy of parti- 
cular remark 

It appears that select vestries, under 
the act 59 Geo. Ill c 12, have been 
appointed m 2006 parishes , and as- 
sistant overseers in 2257 The whole 
number of parishes, townships, or other 
sub-divisiors, from which returns have 
been required, is about 14,790 

Your Committee have not thought, 
it necessary to make any selections 
from the M Observations,” which, m 
conformity* with the orders of the 
House, have m some instances been 
subjoined by the parish officers to the 
returns,. Many of these are«irjrelevant; 
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some, such as the Committee must 
have noticed with reprobation 5 but 
there are others of a different charac- 
ter ; and your Committee conceive, 
that much useful information would be 
obtained, if parish * officers <would, 
whenever their returns exhibit a re- 
markable variation, whether of excess 
or diminution, from the preceding year, 
give some explanation of the causes of 
the variation 

And here your Committee cannot 
avoid observing, that returns, stating 
merely the gross amount of the t*x- 
pendituit, fall very short of what* is 
necessary to enable the House to judge 
of the nature and causes of the varia- 
tion in the amount. For that purpose 
it would be necessary to have accounts, 
shewing the different circumstances 
under which relief has been afforded, 
and the rate and principle of relief 
adopted m each district The able- 
bodied entirely out of employ ; the 
able-bodied earning wages not suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of his fami- 
ly ; the married, the single, the sick 
and impotent, the aged, the labourer 
in husbandry, and the manufacturer 
Or mechanic, should all be distinguish- 
ed. And it should be known whether 
the relief is afforded at the discretion 
of the parishes themselves, or by or- 
der of the justices of the peace 

The Committee are not of opinion 
that returns m this detail could con- 
veniently be called for by order of the 
House 

It is for the House to consider whe- 
ther overseers, m rendenng their ac- 
counts under the act 50 Geo III c 
49, should be required, by a new law, 
to state these or any^other particulars, 
in a prescribed form, so that a more 
complete and useful account of the ex- 
penditure of the pooi-rat^s than any 
which has hitherto appeared, might be 
lendcred periodically to parliament. 
July 10 , 1821 


Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed jjv ims Majisiy ro con- 
MDLIt 1 HI SUBJLCX Oi WlIOIITS 
and Measures. 

May it pica u your Majesty, 

Wc, the commissioneis appointed 
by your Majesty foi the purpose of 
considering the subject ot weights and 
measures, have now completed the ex- 
amination of the standards which 
have thought it necessary to compare. 
The measurements which we have 
lately performed upon the apparatus 
employed by the late Sir George 
Shuckburgh Evelyn, have enabled us 
to determine with sufficient precision 
the weight of a given bulk of water, 
with a view to the fixing the magni- 
tude of the standard of weight , that 
of length being already dctci mined by 
the experiments 1 elated in our former 
reports , and we have found by the 
computations, which will be detailed 111 
the Appendix, that the weight of a cu- 
bic inch of distilled water, at 62 deg 
of Fahrenheit, is 252.72 grains of the 
parliamentary standaid pound of 1758, 
supposing it to be weighed in a va- 
cuum 

We beg leave, therefore, finally to 
recommend, with all humility, to your 
Majesty, the adoption of the regula- 
tions and modifications suggested m 
our former reports, which are princi- 
pally these . 

1. That the parliamentary standard 
yard, made by Bird in 1760, be hence- 
forth considered as the authei tic legal 
standard of the British empire , and 
that it be identified by declaring that 
39 1393 inches of this standard, at the 
temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit, have 
been found equal to the length of a 
pendulum supposed to vibrate /^conds 
in London, ou the level of the sea, and 
in <x vacuum. 
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2. That the parliamentary standard 
Troy pound, according to the two- 
pound weight made m 1758, remain 
unaltered , and that 7000 Troy grama 
be declared to constitute an avoirdu- 
pois pound ; the cubic inch of distil- 
led water being found to weigh at 62 
deg in a vacuum, 252 72 parhament- 
ary grams 

8 That the ale and corn gallon be 
restored, to their original equality, by 
siting, for the statutable common gal- 
lon of the British empire, a mean va- 
lue, such that a gallon of common wa- 
ter may weigh ten pounds avoirdupois 
in ordinary circumstances, ita content 
being nearly 277 8 cubic inches ; and 
that correct standards of this imperial 
gallon, and of the bushel, peck, quart, 
and pint, derived from it, and of their 
parts, be procured without delay for 
the exchequer, and for such other of- 
fices m your Majesty's dominions as 
may be judged most convenient for 
the ready use of your Majesty's sub- 
jects 

4. Whether any further legislative 
enactments are required, for enforcing 
a umfoiinity of practice throughout 
the British empire, we do not feel our- 
sefyes competent to determine ; but it 
appears to us that nothing would be 
more conducive to the attainment of 
this end, than to increase, as far as 
possible, the facility of a ready recur- 
rence to the legal standards, which we 
apprehend to be in a great measure at- 
tainable by the means we have recom- 
mended. It would also, in all proba- 
bility, be of advantage to give a great- 
er degree of publicity to the appendix 
of our last report, containing a compa- 
rison of the customary measures em- 
ployed throughout the country 

5 We are not aware that any fur- 
ther Services remain for us to perform, 
m the execution of the commands laid 
upon us by your Majesty’s commission ; 
but if any superintendence of the re- 
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gulationa to be adopted, were thought 
necessary^ we should still be ready to 
undertake such inspections and exami- 
nations as might be required for the 
complete attainment* of the objects in 
question. 

(Signed) Gforoe Clerk. 

Dwies Gilbert* 

W H. Woilastow. 
Thomas Young. 
Hfnry Kater. 

London , March 31, 1821 


Circular Despatch to his Ma- 
jesiy's Ministers at Foreign 
Courts in reg\rd to the af- 
fairs of Naples 

Foreign Office , Jan . 19, 1821. 

Sir, — I should not have felt it ne- 
cessary to have made any communica- 
tion to you, in the present state of the 
discussions begun at Troppau, and 
transferred to Laybach, had it not 
been for a circular communication 
which has been addressed by the Courts 
of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to their 
several missions, and which his Majes- 
ty’s government conceive, if not advert- 
ed to, might (however unintentionally) 
convey, upon the subject thefein al- 
luded to, very erroneous impressions of 
the past, as well as of the present, sen- 
timents of the British government. 

It has become, therefore, necessary 
to inform you, that the King has felt 
himself obliged to decline becoming a 
party to ihe measures m question. 

These measures embrace two dis- 
tinct objects — 1st, The establishment 
of certain general principles for the re- 
gulation of the future political con- 
duct of the allies m the cases therein 
described 2dly, The proposed mode 
of dealing, under these principles, with 
the existing affairs of Napfetf. 
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The system of measures proposed 
undei the forifter head, if to/be reci- 
procally acted upon, would be m direct 
repugnance to the fundamental laws of 
this country But, 'even if this decisive 
objection did not exist, the British go- 
vernment would nevertheless regard 
the pi maples on which these measures 
rest, to be such as could not be safely 
admitted as a system of international 
law. They are of opinion that their 
adoption would inevitably sanction, 
and, m the hands of less beneficent 
monarchs, might hereafter lead to, 
much more frequent and extensive in- 
terference in the internal transactions 
of states, than they are persuaded is 
intended by the august parties from 
whom they proceed, or can be lecon- 
cilablc either with the general interest, 
or with the efficient authority and dig- 
nity, of independent sovereigns r Hiey 
do not regard the alliance as entitled, 
under existing treaties, to assume, in 
their character as allies, any such ge- 
neral powers , nor do they conceive 
that such extraordinary powers could 
be assumed, in virtue of any fresh di- 
plomatic transaction among the allied 
courts, without their either attributing 
to themselves a supremacy incompa- 
tible with the rights of other states, 
or, if to be acquired through the spe- 
cial accession of such states, without 
introducing a federative system in Eu- 
rope not only unwieldy, and ineffectual 
to its object, but leading to many most 
serious inconveniences 

With respect to the particular case 
of Naples, the British government, at 
the very i&rliest moment, did not hesi- 
tate to express their strongest disap- 
probation of the mode and circum- 
stance under which that revolution w as 
understood to have been elected , but 
they, at the same time, expressly de- 
claied to the several allied courts, that 
they should not consider themselves 
as either called upon, or justified, to 
advise an interference on the part of 


this country ; they fully admitted, 
however, that other European states, 
and especially Austria and the Italian 
powers, might feel themselves differ- 
ently circumstanced , and they pro- 
fessed that it was not their purpose to 
prejudge the question as it might af- 
fect them, or to interfere with the 
course which such states might think 
fit to adopt, with a view to their own 
security, provided only that they were 
ready to give every reasonable a6SK* 
ranee that their views were not direct- 
ed to purposes of aggrandizement, sub- 
versive of the territorial system of Eu- 
rope, as established by the late trca-‘ 
ties 

Upon these principles, the conduct 
of his Majesty s government, with re- 
gard to the Neapolitan question, has 
been, from the first moment, uniform- 
ly regulated, and copies of the succes- 
sive instructions sent to the British 
authorities at Naples for their guidance, 
have been from time to time transmit- 
ted for the information of the allied 
govei nments 

With regard to the expectation 11 
winches expressed m the circular above 
alluded to, of the assent of the courts 
of London and Pans to the more ge- 
neral measures proposed for their a<k>p- 
tion, founded, as it is alleged, upon ex- 
isting treaties , in justification of its 
own consistency and good faith, the 
British government, m withholding 
such assent, must protest against any 
such interpretation being put upon the 
treaties in question, as is therein as- 
sumtd. # 

They have never understood these 
treaties to impose any such obligations , 
and they have, on various occasions, 
both m parliament and m their inter- 
course nvith the allied governments, 
distinctly maintained the negate of 
such a proposition That they have 
acted with all possible explicitness up- 
on this subject, would at once appear 
from reference to the deliberations at 
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Pans in 1815, previous to the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of alliance, at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, m 1818, and subsequent- 
ly in certain discussions which took 
place m the course of the last year. 

After having removed the miscon- 
ception to which the passage of the 
circular in question, if passed over m 
silence, might give countenance , and 
having stated in general terms, with- 
out* however, entering into the argu- 
ment, the dissent of his Majesty's go- 
vernment from the general principle 
upon which the circular in question is 
founded, it should be clearly under- 
stood that no go\ernment can be more 
prepared than the British government 
is, to uphold the right of any state or 
states to interfere where their own im- 
mediate security or essential interests 
are senously endangered by the inter- 
nal transactions of another state But 
as they regard the assumption of such 
right as only to be justified by the 
strongest necessity, and to be limited 
and regulated thereby, they cannot ad- 
mit that this right can receive a gene- 
ral and indiscriminate application to all 
irevolutionary movements, withifut re- 
ference to their immediate bearing up- 
on some particular state or states, or 
be fhade prospectively the basis of an 
alliance. They regard its exercise as an 
exception to general principles, of the 
greatest value and importance, and as 
one that only properly grows out of 
the circumstances of the special case , 
but they, at the same time, consider, 
that exceptions of this description ne- 
ver can, without the utmost danger, be 
6o far reduced to rule, a9 to be incor- 
porated into the ordinary diplomacy 
of 6tates, or into the institutes of the 
law of nations 

As it appears that certain of the 
ministers of the three courts have 
already communicated this circular 
despatch to the courts to which they 
are accredited, I leave it to your dis- 
cretion to make a corresponding com- 


munication on the part of your govern- 
ment, regulating your language in con* 
formity to the principles laid down in 
the present despatch You will take 
care,*however,* in making 6uch com- 
munications, to do justice, m the name 
of your government, to the purity of 
intention which ha9, no doubt, actuated 
these august courts in the adoption of 
the course of measures which they are 
pursuing The difference of sentiment 
which prevails between them and the 
court of London on this matter, you 
ifcay declare, can make no alteration 
whatever in the cordiality and harmony 
of the alliance on any other subject, 
or ab?te their common zeal m giving 
the most complete effect to all their 
existing engagements. 

I am, &c 

C\STLEREAGH. 


Documents issufd at the break- 
ing up oi the Congress at Lay- 
bach. 

) 


Declaration. 

Europe is acquainted with the mo- 
tives of the resolution taken % by the 
allied sovereigns, to suppress conspi- 
racies, and to terminate disorders, which 
menaced the existence of that general 
peace, the establishment of which had 
cost so many efforts, and so many sa- 
crifices • • 

At the very moment when their 
generous objects were accomplished in 
the kingdom of Naples, a rebellion of a 
still more odious character, if possible, 
burst forth m Pietlmont 

Neither *he ties which had, for so 
many generations, united the reigning 
house of Savoy with the people, nor 
the benefits of an enlighteme,d govern- 
ment, administered by«a wise prince, 
and under paternal laws, nor the sad 
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prospect of calamities to which the 
country was exposed, could* restrain 
the disaffected from their designs 

The plan of a. general subversion 
was prepared. In this combftiation 
against the repose of nations, the con- 
spirators of Piedmont had their parts 
assigned them , they were eager to per- 
form it. 

The throne and the state were be- 
trayed f oaths were violated , military 
honours tarnished ; andthecontempt of 
every duty soon produced the scourge 
of every disorder 

Everywhere the pestilence exhibit- 
ed the same character ; everywhere 
one uniform spirit directed these fatal 
revolutions 

Not being able to assign plausible 
motives m their justification, nor to ob- 
tain national support to maintain them, 
it was m false doctrines that these con- 
trivers of anarchy sought an apology 
they founded upon criminal associa- 
tions a still more criminal hope. In 
their eyes, the salutary supremacy of 
the laws, was a yoke which must be 
destroyed They renounced those sen- 
timents which are inspired by a true 
love of one’s country, and, substituting 
for known duties arbitrary and unde- 
fined pretences for a universal change 
in the constituent principles of society, 
they prepared endless disasters for the 
world. 

The allied sovereigns saw the dan- 
gers of this conspiracy in all their full 
extent, but they had also discovered 
the real weakness of the inspirators, 
m spite of their veil of declamation and 
deceit Experience has verified their 
anticipations The resistance which le- 
gitimate authority has encountered, has 
been useless ; and ctime has disappear- 
ed at the sight of the sworfl of justice. 

It is not to accidental causes— it 
is not even to the conduct of men who 
behaved sc ill m the hour of battle, 
that this easy* success should be attri- 
buted , it has resulted from a more 


consolatory principle— from one more 
worthy of attention 

Providence struck with terror the 
consciences of men so guilty , and the 
censure of the public, whose fate was 
compromised by these artificers of mis- 
chief, caused the arms to fall from their 
hands. 

Solely employed to contend with, 
and to put down, rebellion, the allied 
forces, far from pursuing any exclusive 
interests, have arrived to the aid of the 
people who were subjugated 5 and the 
people themselves have regarded the 
employment of those troops as a sup- 
port m favour of their liberty, not as 
an aggression upon their independence 
From that moment the war ceased ; 
from that moment the states which re- 
volutionhad assailed, became thefriend- 
ly states of those powers, which never 
wished anything but their tranquilli- 
ty and their prosperity. 

In the midst of these grave occur- 
rences, and m a situation thus delicate, 
the allied sovereigns, m concert with 
the King of the I wo Sicilies and the 
King of Sardinia, have judged Hindis-' 
pensafcle to adopt temporary measurest 
of precaution, indicated by prudence, 
and called for by the general good 
The allied troops, whose prcsence*\vas 
necessary for the restoration of order, 
have been placed m suitable positions, 
solely for the purpose of protecting 
the free exercise of legitimate authori- 
ty, and to assist it in preparing, under 
this aegis, those benefits which may 
efface every vestige of such portentous 
misfortunes 

The justice and disinterestedness 
which have prevailed in the delibera- 
tions of the allied monarchs, will always 
continue to regulate their policy. In 
future/ as during the past, they will 
ever prescribe to themselves t lad pre- 
servation of the independence and of 
the rights of each state, such as they 
are recognized and defined by existing 
treaties The issue, even of such an 
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alarming crisis, will, under the auspi- 
ces of Providence, become the consoli- 
dation of that peace which the enemies 
of the people attempted to destroy, 
and the stability of an order of things, 
which will secure to nations their re- 
pose and prosperity 

Filled with these sentiments, the 
allied sovereigns, in terminating the 
conferences at Laybach, have wished 
to announce to the world the principles 
by % which they have been animated. 
They are determined never to abandon 
them , and all the friends of order will 
constantly see and find in their union a 
.sure safeguard against the enterpnzes 
of anarchy. 

It is for this purpose that their Im- 
perial and Royal Majesties have or- 
dered their ministers plenipotentiary to 
sign and publish the present declara- 
tion 

Austria, Mftternich. 

The Baron Di Vincent 
Prussia, . Krusfmark 
Russia, Nfssrlrode 

Caro D’Istrja 
Pozzo di Borco. 


Ci&cularfrgmCountNksselrode 

Skr, — It is now precisely^ year 
since we found ourselves under the ne- 
cessity of making known the principles 
which the Emperor had resolved to fol- 
low, with respect to states which, to 
the calamity of experiencing a crimi- 
nal and violent revolution, should add 
that of sanctioning its fatal conse- 
quences. 

Since that period, and from the 
' date of the opening of the conferences 
at T^roppau and Laybach, our succes- 
sive communications must have demon- 
strated to all the ministers and agents 
of the Emperor at foreign courts, not 
only that the principles of his Imperial 


Majesty would not vary, but furthei, 
that our august master would be al- 
ways ready to concur, by all the means 
m his power, m the success of the mea- 
sures which he had. agreed upon with 
his allies, m the* general interest for the 
repose of Europe. 

By our Circular of the 27th of 
February (11th March,) we informed 
you, that, in consequence of the deter- 
minations entered into upon this point 
by his Imperial Majesty, he had deci- 
ded to prolong his stay near hi9 Im- 
perial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, 
notwithstanding the close of the Con- 
gress at Laybach 

Our despatches of the 8th (20th) 
March very soon shewed to you that 
the foresight of the Emperor had been 
hut too completely justified, and that, 
faithful to his promises, Russia, at the 
request of Austria, and the legitimate 
sovereign of the kingdom of Sardinia, 
had marched an army of 100,000 men, 
in order to avert the calamities and too 
prohable effects of the military revolt 
which had just broken out in Pied- 
mont 

Auspicious events have succeeded 
those which the artificers of trouble 
and of discord provoked. Everything 
authorizes us to hope that order will 
be effectually i e-estabhshed in the states 
of his Sardinian Majesty .T^ royal 
government there has availed itself of 
the proximity of the Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom , and it is the temporary 
assistance of a corps of occupation, 
compostd of Austrian troops, which it 
has required to restore to Piediqont 
the enjoyment of an internal, secure, 
and solid peace * 

All our wishes seek this great an# 
salutary result , but as the measure of 
safety winch it requires, and which the . 
Sardinian government itself has solicit- 
ed, is about to become the object of 
a direct arrangement between Sardinia, 
and Austria, under the guarantee of 
the allied courts, and ga the presence 
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of our troop9 would be henceforth use- 
less, the order to retrograde has been 
already despatched to them ‘On the 
other hand, the more the resolution to 
make them operative was energetic, 
the more salutary and useful hatf been 
the impression produced solely by the 
intelligence that they were in move- 
ment, and the more essential is it m 
the eyes of the Emperor, that all the 
cabinets of Europe should know and 
appreciate the serious consideiations 
which induced his Imperial Majesty to 
have recourse to arms, and the noble 
and pufe intentions which would al- 
ways have directed the employment of 
them. 

The experience of all ages and 
countries warns nations of the calami- 
ties which foim the inevitable tram of 
crime and rebellion But last year, these 
great and eternal lessons were contemn- 
ed Catastrophes succeeded each otlu r 
with an appalling rapidity Naples de- 
monstrably evinced the dangc-s of pei- 
nicious example Become herself the 
theatre of revolution, and the centre of 
the activity of sects, this state menaced 
Italy with a general conflagration , and 
Austria, seeing a portion of her pro- 
vinces exposed to imminent peril, claim- 
ed m the first place the moral support 
of her allies The sincere friend of his 
Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic Ma- 
jesty, and convinced, like that august 
monarch, of the evils which would once 
more inundate the world, if the disre- 
gard of all duties should obtain the 
apology of a lasting triumph, the Em- 
peror ^spoused with sincerity a cause 
which his conscience told him was that 
of Europe^ of laws, and of treaties He 
did more As an intimate union has 
been established, by solemn acts, be- 
tween the European 1 powers, the Em- 
peror offered to his allies the aid of his 
arms, m case new commotions should 
excite the dread of new dangers We 
have already seen how the anticipations 
of his Imperial Majesty have been veri- 


fied. Sectarians, acting in the dark- 
ness which they so much needed to veil 
their guilty projects, excited in Pied- 
mont an insurrection, which might, by 
its consequences, retard the progress of 
good m the Two Sicilies, and, by com- 
promising the army, tvhich was then 
advancing upon Naples, encourage re- 
volt throughout the whole peninsula 
Already alarming symptoms justified 
disquietude for other countries , and 
from that moment the Russian troops 
were bound to march They, m fact, 
did march — not to extend the power 
of Russia, 01 to make the slightest in- 
fringement upon the bounds of ter- 
ritonal possession, guaranteed to all 
the governments of Europe by the 
treaties concluded since 1814, but to 
succour the allies of the Emperor, and 
this, as we have said above, at the ex- 
press solicitations of his Imperial, Roy- 
al, and Apostolic Majesty, and of his 
Royal Highness the Duke de Gene- 
vois They marched, not to overthrow 
institutions which have emanated from 
legitimate authority, but to pievent in- 
surrection from usurping a power which 
would be a universal scourge Finally, 
they rfiarched, not to obstruct the de-^ 
velopemcnt of public piosperity m aqy 
state whatevei, but to further the re- 
tstablishment of order in countries 
where the workings of evil men had 
ultimately rendered the assistance of a 
foicign force indispensable 

Such has been — such will always 
be, the sole intention of the Emperor, 
should he ever find himself again under 
the necessity of putting his armies in 
motion No bui den would have resulu 
cd fiom their march, or from their 
temporary presence They would' have 
traversed peaceably the immense space 
winch separated them from Italy; and, 
as soon as the object was attained for 
which two monarchs solicited thtflr aid, 
the Emperor would have issued his or- 
ders for them to return to their coun- 
try. 
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We are justified, therefore, m re- 
peating and affirming, that never did 
the love of war, never the ambitious 
thought of exercising an exclusive in- 
fluence m the councils of other mo- 
narchs, or upon the destinies of people 
confided by Providence to their care, 
direct the policy of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty. 

Iriefragablc facts now attest the sin- 
cerity of this language * 

Malevolence ascribed to Russia hos- 
tile views, with regard to the Porte. 
Disturbances manifested themselves in 
Walachia and Moldavia , and our con- 
duct, as well as our declarations, has 
shewn that we are determined to ob- 
serve the rights of nations and the faith 
of treaties in our relations with the 
Turkish government 

They were pleased, afterwards, to 
insinuate, that we had abandoned our 
projects against Turkey, to invade the 
western territories of Europe A single 
contradiction has confounded the au- 
thors of these odious accusations , and 
the march of our armies, supported and 
maintained by all the strength of the 
empne, was stopped the moment we 1 
were certainly dosured that the*lcgiti- 
iqate government had recovered the 
pknitude of its authority in the king- 
dom of Sardinia 

Thus, sir, it is with the confidence 
of hfcving fulfilled the duties friend 
and of an ally — it is with the deter- 
mination of always fulfilling those du- 
ties, and the consoling persuasion of 
having contributed to the tranquillity 
of Italy and of Europe, that the Em- 
jieror is about to quit Laybach He 
will set off on the 1st (13th) May, and 
wjll* proceed to St Petersburgh, by 
^way of Warsaw, happy to lend his as- 
sistance to 1ns allies, if it should be- 
come necessary — more happy still to 
enjo^ lor a long futuie the spectacle 
of a peace, the blessings of which 
Russia feels, and m the maintenance 


and consolidation of which she is in- 
terested as much as any, other power. 

The political system of our au- 
gust master not bung destined to un- 
de? go any change, all his ministers and 
agentf will continue to follow and to 
execute the general instructions which 
they have hitherto received. 

The present circular will regulate 
then language, with respect to the 
events of which it treat9 ; and the Em- 
peror even authorizes you, sir, to make 
known and deliver a copy of it to the 
government to which you arc accredi- 
ted* &c. 

(higned) Nesselrode 

Laybach, 28th of April , 

(\Olfi May,) 1821 


CiitcuLcR Despatch 

Laybych, May 12 
The assembling of the allied mo- 
narchs, and of their ministers, at Trop- 
pau, determined upon after the events 
which had overturned the legitimate 
government of Naples, was destined to 
fix the particular point of view which 
it became ntccbsary to assume with re- 
spect to those fatal events, in order to 
concert a common course of proceed- 
ing, and to combine, m the spirit of 
justice, of preservation, and of mode- 
ration, the measures neccssaiy for pio- 
tecting Italy from a general insurrec- 
tion, and the neighbouring states from 
the most imminent dangers. Thanks 
to the fortunate unanimity of senti- 
ments and intentions which prevailed 
between the three august sovereigns, 
this first labour was soon accomplish- 
ed Principles clearly laid down, and 
mutually adopted with the most per- 
fect sincerity, led to analogous resolu- 
tions f and the bases whiClv wcic esta 
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blished at the very first conferences 
have been invariably followed during 
the whole course of a meeting render- 
ed memorable by the most remarkable 
results. 

This meeting, transferred t6 Lay- 
bach, assumed a more decisive charac- 
terby the presence and the co-operation 
of the King of the Two Sicilies, and 
by the unanimous concurrence with 
which the princes of Italy acceded to 
the system adopted by the allied cabi- 
nets. The monarclis were convinced 
that the governments most closely in- 
terested in the destinies of the Penin- 
sula, rendered justice to the purity of 
their intentions , and that a sovereign, 
placed in a most painful situation by 
acts with which perfidy and violence 
had contrived to associate his name, 
yielded with entire confidence to mea- 
sures which would at once terminate 
this state of moral captivity, and re- 
store to his faithful subjects that re- 
pose and that well being of which they 
had been deprived by criminal factions 
The effect of these measures suon 
manifested itself. The edifice which 
had been reared by revolt— .fragile in 
its superstructure, and weak in its 
foundation , resting only on the cun- 
ning of some, and upon the momen- 
tary blindness of others , condemned 
by an immense majority of the nation, 
and odious even to the army which was 
enrolled to defend it — crumbled to 
dust at the first contact with the re- 
gular troops selected to destroy it, and 
who at once demonstrated its nothing- 
ness The legitimate authority is re- 
stored , the factious have been dis- 
persed , the'Ncdpolitan people are de- 
livered from the tyranny of those im- 
pudent impostors, who, deluding them 
with the dreams of false liberty, m re- 
ality inflicted upon them the.most bit- 
ter vexations, who imposed upon them 
enormous sacrifices, solely to gratify 
their own ambition and rapine e and 


who were rapidly accelerating the rum 
of a country, of which they incessant- 
ly proclaimed themselves the regene- 
rators 

This important restoration has been 
completed, as far as it could, and a6 
it ought to be, by the counsels and 
acts of the allied sovereigns Now, 
when the King of the Two Sicilies is 
again invested with the plenitude of 
his rights, the monarchs will confine 
themselves to the most ardent good 
wishes for the plans which thi9 sove- 
reign is about to adopt to re-construct 
his government upon a solid basis, and 
to secure, by laws and by wise insti- 
tutions, the tiue interests of his sub- 
jects, and the constant prosperity of his 
kingdom 

Duiing the progress of these great 
transactions we saw burst forth, on 
more than one side, the effects of that 
vast conspiracy which has so long tx- 
lsted against all established power, and 
against all those rights consecrated by 
that social ordtr under which Europe 
has enjoyed so many centuries of glory 
and happiness The existence of this 
conspiracy was not unknown to the 
monarlhs , but in the midst of those \ 
agitations which Italy experienced af- v 
ter the catastrophe of 1820, and of 
those wild impulses which were hence 
communicated to every mind, it deve- 
loped *Tlik.lf with increasing rapidity, 
and its true character stood revealed 
m open day. It is not, as might have 
been supposed at an earlier period— it 
is not against this or that form of go- 
vernment, more particularly exposed to 
their declamations, that the dark en- 
terpnzes of the authors of these plots, 
and the frantic wishes of their bhpd 
partisans, are directed. Those states 
which have admitted changes into their ^ 
political system arc no more secure 
from their attacks than those wnose 
venerable institutions have survived the 
storms of time. Pure monarchies, lu 
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mited monarchies, federative constitu- 
tions, republics, all are comprehended, 
all are ingulfed, in the proscriptions of 
a sect who brand as an oligarchy every- 
thing, of whatever kind, that riBes above 
the level of a chimerical equality. The 
leaders of this impious league, indif- 
ferent as to what may result from the 
general destruction they meditate, care- 
less about all stable and permanent 
organization, aim merely at the funda- 
mental bases of society To overthrow 
what exists, for the change of substi- 
tuting whatever accident may suggest 
to their wild imaginations, 01 to their 
.turbulent passions — this is the essence 
of then doctrines, the secret of all their 
machinations 

The allied sovereigns could not fail 
to perceive that there was only one 
barrier to oppose to this devastating 
torrent. To preserve what is legally 
established — such was, as it ought to 
be, the invariable principle of their po- 
licy, the point of departure, and the 
final object of all their resolutions 
They were not to he deterred in their 
purpose by the vain clamours of igno- 
rance or malice, accusing them of con- * 
demmng humanity to a state stag- 
nation and torpor, incompatible with 
its natural and progressive march, and 
witli the perfecting of social institu- 
tions Never have these monarchs ma- 
nifested the least dispositioa^wrthwart 
real ameliorations, or the icform of 
abuses which creep into the best go- 
vernments Very different views have 
constantly animated them , and if this 
repose, which governments and nations 
^rere justified in supposing bccured by 
the pacification of Europe, has not 
operated all the good which might have 
Jjeen expected to result from it, it is 
because governments have been com- 
pelled to concentrate all their # cnergies 
in thi means of opposing bounds to 
the progress of a faction, which, dis- 
seminating everywhere error, discon- 
tent, and a fanaticism for innovation. 


would soon fiave rendered the existence 
of any public order whatever proble- 
matical. * Useful or necessary changes 
in legislation, and m the administration 
of states, ought only to emanate from 
the face will and the intelligent and 
well-weighed conviction of those whom 
God has rendered responsible for power. 
All that deviates from this line neces- 
sarily leads to disorder, commotions, 
and evils far more insufferable than 
those which they pretend to remedy. 
Penetrated with this eternal truth, the 
sovereigns have jaot hesitated to pro- 
claim it with frankness and vigour, they 
have declared that, in respecting the 
lights and independence of all legiti- 
mate power, they regarded as legally 
null, and as disavowed by the princi- 
ples which constitute the public right 
of Europe, all pretended reform opera- 
ted by revolt and open hostility. They 
have acted conformably to this decla- 
ration, in the events which have taken 
place at Naples, m those of Piedmont, 
and in those even which, under very 
different circumstances, though pro- 
duced by combinations equally crimi- 
nal, have recently made the eastern 
part of Europe a prey to incalculable 
convulsions 

The monarchs are so much the more 
decided not to deviate from this sys- 
tem, because they consider tjje firm- 
ness with which they have maintained 
it in so critical an epoch, as the true 
cause of the success which has attend- 
ed their efforts towards the re-esta- 
bhshment ot order m Italy The go- 
vernments of the Peninsula have; ac- 
knowledged that they%id nothing to 
fear, either for their political indepen- 
dence, the integrity of their territories, 
or the preservation of their rights, m 
claiming the assistance which was af- # 
forded to (hem upon the sole condition 
that it shall be made available only to 
the defence of their own existence. It 
is reciprocal confidence which has saved 
Italy , it is that wluchjias extinguish- 
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ed, m the apace of two months* a con- 
flagration, which, had it not been for 
the intervention of the allied powers, 
would have ravaged and ruined the 
whole extent of that beautiful coun- 
try, and long have menaced the rest of 
Europe 

Nothing has* more efficaciously de- 
monstrated the strength of this mo- 
ral agency, which united the salvation 
of Italy with the determination of the 
allied poweis, than the prompt and 
auspicious termination of the revolt 
which had broken opt m Piedmont. 
Conspirator*?, some of whom were fo- 
reigners, had planned this great crime, 
and had put in motion, to insure its 
success, the most detestable of all re- 
volutionary means — that of exciting 
against authority the very armed force 
which is only created to obey it, and 
defend public order. The victim of a 
treason, inexplicable — if anything can 
be so, while political crime 1 ? find in 
Europe voices which dare to defend 
them — a sovereign, enjoying a just title 
to the respect and affection of his sub- 
jects, saw himself compelled to descend 
from a throne which he adorned by 
his virtues ; a considerable portion of 
the troops were hurried into the revo- 
lutionary abyss by the example and 
intrigues of a small number of ambi- 
tious partisans , and the murderous 
cnes of an anti-social faction resound- 
ed from the capital to the provinces 
The monarchs assembled at Lay bach 
did not delay to meet this state of 
things Their union was one of those 
whu'h acquires strength and energy 
from the m?$nitude of the danger. 
Their voic£ was heard. Instantly the 
faithful servants of tfie king, feeling 
that they were not abandoned, employ- 
ed what resources reclamed to them to 
combat the enemies of tlv country 
and the national glory , the legitimate 
power, although limited and paralysed 
in its action, was not less active m 
sustaining its dgmty and lights , and 


assistance arriving at the decisive mo- 
ment of the crisis, the triumph of the 
good cause was very soon complete 
Piedmont was delivered m a few days ; 
and of this revolution, calculated upon 
the overthrow of more than one go- 
vernment* there only remains the infa- 
mous remembrance by its guilty au- 
thors 

It is thus, by following without de- 
viation the established principles and 
the line of conduct traced at the first 
period of their union, that the allied 
monarchs have succeeded m the pacifi- 
cation of Italy Then dnect object is 
attained Not one of tilt 6ttps which 
have been taken in furtherance of this 
issue has belied tlie declarations that 
truth and good faith had dictated 
They will continue faithful to them m 
whatever new trials Piovidcnce may 
yet reserve for them Called more than 
ever, as well as all the other sovereigns 
and lawful powers of Italy, to watch 
over tliL maintenance ol the peace of 
Europe — to protect it not only against 
the errors and passions which may com- 
promise it m the intercourse between 
one power and another, but more par- 
ticularly against those disastious at- 
tempts which would spread the hor- 
rors of universal anarchy over the ci- 
vilized world — they would consider it 
a profanation of so august an object, 
to be ^tnd d by the strict calculations 
of a vulgar policy. As all is simple, 
open, and frankly avowed, m the sys- 
tem which they have embraced, they 
submit it with confidence to the judg- 
ment of all enlightened governments 

The Congress ( re-union ) which is 
about to close, will meet again m the 
course of the next year. Then will 
be taken into consideration the fixing^ 
of a teim to the measures which, from 
the acknowledgment of the courts of 
Italy, and particulaily of those df Na 
pies and Turin, have been judged ne 
cessary to consolidate the tranquillity 
of the Peninsula The monarchs and 
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tlieir cabinets will bring to the exa- 
mination of this question the same mind 
which has hitherto directed them. Mo 
tives of incontestable weight, and fully 
justifitd by the results, determined the 
sovereigns to interfere in the aflairs of 
Italy ; but they aie far from wishing 
to prolong this interference beyond the 
limits of strict necessity, desiring most 
sincerely that the circumstances which 
have imposed upon them this painful 
dutf' may never again occur. 

We have thought it useful, at the 
moment that the sovereigns are about 
to separate, to lecapitulate m the pre- 
ceding exposition the principles which 
have guided them m the late transac- 
tions. 


You are, in consequence, charged 
to make a communication of this des- 
patch to the minister for foreign af- 
fairs of the court to which you are ac- 
credited 

Yoi/ will alsb herewith receive a 
declaration, conceived in the same spi- 
rit, which the cabinets have caused to 
be drawn up and printed, to convey* 
to the knowledge of Europe the sen- 
timents and principles with which the 
august sovereigns are animated, and 
wjuch will constantly serve as the guide 
to their policy 

Receive, See 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. — 1820 - 1821 . 


The sittings of the Royal Society 
were resumed on the 4 th of November, 
1819, at which meeting the Crooman 
Lecture, consisting of a further inves- 
tigation of the constituent parts of 
the blood, was read by Sir Everard 
Home — On the lltli and 18th of the 
same month, Mr Brandc read the Ba- 
kerian Lecture, “ On the Composi- 
tion and Analysis of the Inflammable 
Oascous Compounds, resulting from 
the destructive Distillation of Coal and 
Oil ; with Remarks on their relative 
heating and illuminating Powers 
and in which he detailed a series of ex- 
periments, analytical and synthetic, 
which led him to infer, that, except 
olefiant gas 9 tb^re exists no other defi- 
nite compound of hydrogen and car- 
bon ; and that what fras usually been 
termed light hydro carbonate, is mere- 
ly a mixture of olefiant and hydrogen 
gases The sulphureous odour fre- 
quently perceived during the combus- 
tion of coal gas, m which no 6ul- 
phureted hydrogen has yet been de- 
fected, M<r Brandc a9cnbed to the pre- 


sence of sulphuret of carbon — A pa- 
per, by Di Carson, “ On the Elasti- 
city of the Lungs,'* was read on the 
25th After a number of intioductory 
remarks, it proceeded to detail a num- 
bei of experiments performed by the 
authoj- for ascertaining the foice of the 
elastic power of these organs For this 
purpose he connected with the trachc*x 
of several animals a glass syphonj so 
placed as to admit of a column of wa- 
ter it untamed exerting a pressure ou 
the lungs^A'n opening was then made 
into the cavity of the chest on both 
sides, and the height of the column of 
water in the tube considered as equi- 
valent to the pressure exerted by the 
elastic power of the lungs In th^s 
way the resilience of the lungs of an 
ox was ascertained to be equal to a 
column of water, rather more than a 
foot and a half high , and in a still 
more satisfactory experiment made on 
the lungs of a dog, the column 6&od 
at ten inches — On the 30th, being St 
Andrew’s day, the Society met for 
the election of officers for the ensuing 
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year ; but from having the proceedings 
of the Society for two years to com- 
press into little more than the space 
usually allotted for one, we are under 
the necessity of omitting the list of 
names. 

On the 13th of January, 1820, Mr 
HerschelPs paper ** On the Action of 
Crystallized Bodies on Homogeneous 
Light, and on the Causes of Deviation 
from Newton's Scale of Tints, which 
many of them develope on exposure 
to a polarized Ray," the reading of 
which had commenced at a previous 
sitting, was concluded When the 
work of Malus on this subject appear- 
ed, the number of doubly refracting 
crystals known to philosophers, was 
very limited , and as the most remark- 
able of these possessed only one axis 
of double refraction, Huygen's law, 
applicable to that one* was presumed 
to hold good in all But the disco- 
very of crystals, with two axes of dou- 
ble refraction, ha9 shewn the fallacy 
of this conclusion, and rendered new, 
and more accurate investigations ne- 
cessary. There are two modes, the 
author observed, of conducting obser- 
vations on double refraction and po- 
larization ; one founded on the imme- 
diate observation of the angular devia- 
tioiv of the extraordinary pencil ; the 
other depending upon ^Jie separation 
of a polarized ray into complemen- 
tary portions, by the action of crystal- 
lized lamina:. The author preferred 
} the latter method , and, after pointing 
out its advantages, remarked, that to 
lender observations on the tints deve- 
loped by polarized light available, they 
must be capable of being compared 
With one another ; and hence the im- 
portance of knowing the existence and 
tracing the laws observed by the causes 
which disturb their regularity. In the 
author's first inquiries into the subject 
of the polarization of light, he was 
struck by the great deviation from the 
euccession of colours m their laminae, 


which many crystals exhibited when 
cut into plates perpendicular to one of 
their axes, as observed by Newton ; 
and finding this phenomenon uncon- 
nectedwith irregularities m their thick* 
ness and polish, and uniformly repeat- 
ed m different and perfect specimens, 
he was induced to inquire into its cause 9 
especially as it appeared to form an 
unanswerable objection to M. Biot’s 
theory, which explains perfectly the 
tints m crystals with one axis In the 
several sections of this elaborate paper, 
the, author gave a detailed description 
of the phenomena, which are all re- 
ducible to one general fact , namely, 
that the axes of double refraction dif- 
fer in their position in the same crys- 
tal ; for the differently coloured rays of 
the spectrum being dispersed in one 
plane, over an angle more or less con- 
siderable, according to the nature of 
the substance employed, a new ele- 
ment is thus developed, which must in 
future enter into all rigorous formulae of 
double refraction ; while, from the com- 
plete explanation this principle affords 
of the perplexing anomalies of the 
tints, the theory of oscillation is re- 
lieved from every difficulty, and may 
be considered a9 adequate to the re- 
presentation of all the phenomena of 
the polarized rays, and entitled to rank 
with the fits of easy transmission and 
reflection, as a simple and general phy- 
sical law. — At this meeting, also, a 
paper, by Dr Granville, was read, en- 
titled, “An Account of a Case of Ova- 
rio-gestation,” illustrated by beautiful 
drawings made by Mri^auer. # 

On the 17th of February, Mr E. 
Davy's paper on some new combina- 
tions of platinum, part of which had 
been read at the.meetmg of the 20th 
of January, was concluded. The pnn-* 
cipal object of this paper was to de- 
scribe a peculiar compound of plati- 
num, obtained from the sulphate, by 
boiling it m alcohol • 

On the 24?th, a paper, by Dr WoU 
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laston, “ On the Method of Cutting 
Rock Crystal for Micrometers/ * was 
read, m which the author described 
three modes of cujtting wedges of rock 
crystal, so that the axes of crystal- 
lization should be differently situated 
in each In the first, or horizontal 
wedge, the axis is at right angles with 
the surface. In the second, or lateral 
wedge, the axis is m the first surface, 
and parallel to its acute edge In the 
third, or vertical wedge, the axis is 
also m the first surface, but at rignt 
angles to the acute edge. Through 
the first wedge, an object is seen, m 
the direction of the axis, and does not 
appear double , but, in both the others, 
the transmitted rays pass at right an- 
gles to the axis, and produce two ima- 
ges. By placing two of the wedges to- 
gether, with their acute edges in op- 
posite directions, there are plainly three 
modes in which they may be combi- 
ned m pairs In the first two cases, 
the separation of the images will be 
the same, or about 17' ; but the third 
produces a different effect ; for, by 
reason of the transverse position of the 
axes of crystallization, the separation 
of the two images seems exactly dou- 
bled. The peucil ordinarily refracted 
by the first wedge, is extraordinarily 
refracted by the second, et vice versa ; 
so that neither of the divided pencils 
returns to its true place , and since one 
falls as much short of the mean, as the 
other exceeds it, they are ultimately 
separated twice the usual distance, or 
3 4 j'. He concluded with some further 
directions fqp cutting and arranging 
the prisms/or the above purpose 
On the 2d of March, there was read 
a paper, by Sir R Seppmgs, on a new 
principle of constructing ships for the 
mercantile navy. According to the 
present mode, only half the timbers 
are united, so as to constitute any part 
of an arch, t every alternate couple on- 
ly being connected together, and the 
two intermediate timbers being con- 


nected with, and resting upon, instead 
of supporting the outer planking The 
mode*of joining the different pieces of 
the same rib, is also highly objection- 
able At present, this is effected by 
the introduction of the wedge pieces, 
by which the gram of the rib is much 
cut, and the general fabric weakened, 
to say nothing of the great expendi- 
ture of materials The object of these 
wedge pieces or coals, as they are 
technically called, is to produce the 
necessary degree of curvature, when 
crooked timber is scarce , but the in- 
genious author shewed that this cur- 
vature might be equally obtained by 
a different arrangement, and with less 
consumption of materials He recom- 
mended that lengths of timber, shorter, 
and of less curvature, (which will have 
the additional advantage of being less 
grain-cut,) should be used, and that 
these pieces should be connected at their 
ends by coaktordavocll \ , instead of wedge 
pieces One great benefit resulting 
from this plan is, that smaller timber 
than usual may be employed in the con- 
struction of large ships , an object of 
the highest importance at present, when 
large timber has become so scarce 
On the 9th, J. A. Rantome, Esjj[ , 
icad a paper on a peculiarity m the 
structure of the eye of the Bulana 
Mystictiyfj * tid on the 16th, an ab- 
stract of a memoir by M Charles Du- 
pin, so well known by hi* iC Voyages 
dans la Gi andc Bretagne, See * on the 
laws of the variation of the flexibility 
of Canadian fir, was read to the Socie- 
ty. The object of the author was tJ 
investigate the law of decrease in the 
resistance of timber against bending 
or breaking, from the root to the top 
of the tree , and for this purpose, he in- 
stituted', in 1816, a set of experiments 
upon prisms, fifty feet long, and'one 
foot thick, m the dock-yards of Dun- 
knk These appear to have been con- 
ducted with great care ; but the na- 
ture of the results, and the mathema- 
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tical reasoning founded upon them, do 
not admit of being detailed 

On the 23d, after the reading of a 
paper, by Mr J Hood, “ On the 
Means of supplying Muscles in a state 
of Paralysis with Nervous Power,” by 
the application of nitrate of silver, the 
Society adjourned till after Easter. 

On the 13th of April, the Society 
resumed its sittings, when a paper, by 
Sir E Home, on the milk teeth, and 
aunculai organs of the Dugong was 
read. The skull, from which the de- 
scription was taken, is the only perfect 
one in Europe, find was sent from Su~ 
matiabySirT S Raffles The aun- 
ncular organs of this animal differ from 
those of all others , from which pecu- 
liar and remarkable construction, the 
author concluded, that the Dugong, 
more pei haps than any other animal, 
hears by means of vibrations conveyed 
through the bones of the skull to the 
canals and cochlea The grinding teeth 
of this animal are also quite peculiar, 
consisting of a double cone, the exter- 
nal crust of which is not enamel, and 
covers an internal haidercoat, the bulk 
of the tooth being of soft ivory On 
the 20th, a paper, by Di W Kitchener, 
« On anlmpiovementm the Eye-tubes 
of portable Achromatic Telescopes,” 
and another, by T. A Knight, Esq , 
« On the different Qualifies of the Al- 
burnum ot Spung and Winter felled 
Timber/ 7 were read to the Society Of 
neither of these have we room to pic- 
sent any analysis 

The meeting, on the 4th of May 
was occupied by the reading of two 
papers, one on Diairhcea Asthenica, 
by Mr Hood ; and the other on the 
Mode of Formation of the Canal for 
containing the Spinal Marrow, and on 
the Form of the Fins (if theytlescrve 
that name) of the Proteosaurus, by Sir 
E Home These medical and anatomi- 
cal disquisitions we, however, pass by, 
lu order to notice a paper by Mr Bauer, 


m 

read on the 11th, and entitled, u On 
the Fungj which constitute the co- 
louring Matter of the Red Snow dis- 
covered in Baffin’s Hay ” The author 
stated, that, in »the winter, he put a 
small quantity of the red globules com- 
posing the substance m* question, into 
a phial filled with compressed snow, 
which was placed m the open air, in a 
north-west exposure A thaw coming 
on, the snow was found melted , and 
the water being poured off, more snow 
was added In two days, the mass of 
fu.igi was observed to be raised in little 
pyramids, which giadually increased m 
height, occupying the cells of the mass 
of ice A thaw now continued for some 
time, and the fungi fell to the bottom 
of the water in the phial, where they 
occupied a space about double that of 
their original bulk These fungi also 
appeared to be capable of vegetating 
m water , but, in this case, they pro- 
duced green, in steid of led globules. 
By exposure to excessive cold, the ori- 
ginal fungi were killed , but their seeds 
still retained vitality, and when im- 
mersed in snow, reproduced new fungi, 
generally of a red colour The author 
supposes that snow is the proper soil 
of these fui gi The paper was accom- 
panied by beautiful drawings, illustra- 
tive of the different appearances descri- 
bed — On the 18th, a papoa by Bis Ex- 
cellency Governor S’r T S Raffles, 
was lead, entitled, * Some Account of 
the Dugong 7 

On the 8th of June, a paper by 
George Fi&her, Esq, was read, enti- 
tled, €t On the Errors Longitude, 
as determined by Chronometers at Sea, 
ansing from the action of the iron in 
the ships upon the Chronometers.”* 
The author commenced by stating, 
that the sudden alteration of the rates 
of the chronometers when taken on 
board of ship, had been frequently no- 
ticed, and generally ascribed to the 
ship's motion. But frogi whit he had 
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observed respecting the action of the 
chronometers on board the Dorothea 
and Trent, m the late voyage to the 
North Pole, he had been induced to 
refer this change to other causes Thus 
he found, that, m all cases, the gaming 
rates were increased, and the losing 
rates diminished, on board of ship ; 
that this alteration took place when 
the ships were fast in the ice, or when 
at anchor, close on shore, and conse- 
quently when there was no motion ; 
and, lastly, that it was independent of 
any change of temperature The au- 
thor then gave it as his opinion, that it 
depends upon the iron of the ship, 
which, by acquiring polarity, converts 
the whole ship, as it were, into a large 
magnet, having its south pole m the 
deck, and its north pole below ; and 
that the outer rim of the balance being 
made of steel, is acted upon by this 
magnetic influence, and is ltBelf also 
liable to become magnetic This opi- 
nion was illustrated by experiments, in 
all of which it was found, that when 
magnets were made to act upon chro- 
nometers, their rate was accelerated, 
and is further confirmed, by the fact, 
that chronometers having balances, and 
balance-springs made of gold, keep 
time better than others — On the J 5th, 
a paper, by Sir E Home, was read, 
giving' an account of a new mode of 
performing the high operation for the 
stone ; and, on the 22d, the Society 
met, but immediately adjourned, on ac- 
count of the lamentable death of thtir 
venerable President, the right honour- 
able Sir Joseph Banks 

The Sadety met again on the 29th, 
when, Dr Wollaston was chosen Presi- 
dent ad interim . A paper by the same 
gentleman, entitled*' 4 On Sounds inau- 
dible by certain Ears,” was then read ; as 
also a paper by the reverend F. H W ol- 
laston, on the measurement of Snow- 
don by theThermometrical Barometer 
After some preliminary observations, 


the author of this last paper stated, 
that the height of this mountain, above 
the north-east end of Caernarvon Quay, 
as obtained by the thermometrical ba- 
rometer, when the proper corrections 
were applied, was 3546.25 feet. By 
trigonometrical measurement, General 
Roy found it to be 3555 4*, and, by ba- 
rometrical, 3548.9 feet. The height 
of another mountain, as taken by the 
thermometneal barometer, was -also 
compared with the height, as deter- 
mined by the Geneial, but in this 
case some discrepancies were found, 
which the author ascribed to the dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the stations from 
the indeterminate form of the hill 

The titles of a number of papers 
were then read, after which the Socie- 
ty adjourned till November 

After the long vacation, the meetings 
of this Society were resumed on Thurs- 
day, Nov 9th, when a letter was read 
from M Ampere of Pans to the Presi- 
dent, on the subject of the magnetic ef- 
fects produced by the Voltaic Electri- 
city. At the samemeeting, SirE Home 
communicated some observations on the 
effect of the Rete Mucosum Nigrum , 
or black substance in the skin of the 
negro, in preventing the scorching ef- 
fects of the sun’s rays, which, accord- 
ing to Sir Exerard’s experiments, are 
producecTfey the joint agency of light 
and heat, and not merely in virtue of the 
heating power of the rays alone The 
face and hands, for example, may be ex-1 
posed to a temperature of 100° or even ' 
120°, without pain or injury, provided 
the light be excluded , but if the same, 
or even an inferior degree of heat, be 
produced by the direct rays of the sun, 
the parts become scorched, and blis- 
ters are produced This effect, how- 
ever, is completely prevented, by cbver- 
mg the hand or fa^e with black crape, 
though the temperature of such part, 
when exposed to the direct influence 
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of the tun, greatly exceeds that pro- 
duced upon the bare skin. The same 
purpose is accomplished by the black 
reU mucosum of the negio , and hence 
it appears that the deleterious effects 
of the sun's rays may be pi evented by 
an artificial blackening of the surface 
of the skin , that the perspiration will 
become more copious, as is especially 
remarked tn the negro , and, in short, 
that the conversion of the radiant mat- 
ter of the sun into sensible heat ( which 
is, effected by the blackened surface) 
will tend to prevent the scorching ef- 
fects, and to promote cuticular secre- 
tion 

On the 16tn, a letter fiom Sir H 
Davy to the President was read, on 
the magnetic effects produced by elec- 
tncity In repeating Oersted's experi- 
ments, Sir II 3tated, that, with a vol- 
taic battery of a huudre d four-inch 
plates, the south pole of a magnetic 
needle, placed under the communica- 
ting wire of platinum, the positive end 
of the apparatus being on the light. 
Was strongly attracted by the wire, 
which wa<* shown to be itself magnetic 
by attracting steel filings, and was found 
to communicate permanent magnetism 
to*etcel bars attached to it transversely , 
wfiiiesuch bars, placed m a parallel po- 
sition, were only magnetic during their 
connexion wuth the apparatus Actual 
contact, however, of tli6 '6tecl wures 
with the platinum, was found not to 
be nccessaiy, for magnetism was nn- 

i parted to a needle placed ti adversely 
to the connecting metal, but at some 
distance from it Sir H next shewed 
that the magnetic effect is proportional 
to th$ quantity of electricity passing 
through a given space, without any 
relation to the transmitting metal, and 
that the finer the wires, the stronger 
the Magnetic effect , that an analogous 
effect was produced by passing the 
discharge of a Leyden battery of se- 
venteen square feet, through a silver 
VOL. XIV PARI II 


wire, with a steel bar of two mche9 m 
length, transversely attached to it, the 
latter becoming powerfully and per- 
manently magnetic , and that this re- 
sult w^s produced at a distance of five 
inches through air, water, and even 
through thick panes of. glass When 
several wires, parallel to each other, 
formed part of the same circuit, each 
b^rame similarly magnetic to the single 
wire, and the opposite ends of each 
wire were m different magnetic states, 
aifd consequently attracted each other 
When two voltaic batteries were pla- 
ced’ parallel to each other, the positive 
end of the one being opposite to the 
negative end of the other, and trans- 
mitting thur electricity through two 
wires, &uch wires repelled each other, 
because the opposite ends were in si- 
milar elect! ical states 

'1 he 30th being the usual day for 
the election of a President and officers 
for the ensui ig year , and Dr Wollas- 
ton, who, in consequence of the death 
of >ur Joseph Banks, had been ap- 
pointed interim President* having de- 
clared his decided intention of with- 
di awing, Su Humphry Davy, Bart., 
w is elected to that office At this 
meeting the Piesident announced, that 
the council had determined to present 
the Cophy medal to Professor J C. 
Oersted of Copenhagen, as a testimo- 
ny of their approbation of his import- 
ant electro-magnetical discoveries Dr 
Wollaston then, in a concise and lu- 
minous manner, stated to the Society 
the natuie of Professor Oersted's m- 
vt stigations, and pointcd*put their pro- 
bable influence upon the future pro- 
gress of some <*f the most difficult 
branches of physical science. * 

On taking the cfyair at the meeting of 
December the 7th, Sir Ii Davy, in a 
short address, adverted to the objects 
the Royal Society embraced, with its 
relation to various other philosophi- 
cal and* scientific association*, mstitu- 
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ted for the prosecution of particular 
branches of inquiry. He then took a 
view of the present state of the sciences, 
noticing the valuable contributions for 
their extension and improvement made 
by Fellows of the Royal Society, and 
roceeded to ^numerate the different 
ranches of natural knowledge that 
called for farther and more accurate 
investigation The principal of the^e 
were, the new phenomena of polariza- 
tion of light , the subject of heat, so 
nearly allied to that of light , the con- 
nexion between electricity and mag- 
netism, a subject which the experi- 
ments and discoveries of M. Oersted 
has so auspiciously commenced , the 
nature of the combinations of that 
principle (fluorine) existing in fluor, or 
Derbyshire spar , the metallization of 
ammonia , the connexion between me- 
chanical and chemical phenomena, in 
the action of voltaic electricity, the 
subject of crystallization, or regular 
form9 of inorganic matter, together 
with various phenomena in animal and 
vegetable pbysjology Sir H. conclu- 
ded by expressing his confidence, that 
the Fellows of the ltoyal Society, in 
all their future researches, would be 
guided by that spirit of philosophy, 
awakened by our great masters, Bacon 
and Newton, that sober and cautious 
methol of inductive reasoning, which 
is the germ of truth, and permanency 
m all the sciences 

The meetings of the 14th and 21st 
were occupied with the reading of a 
communication by Mr Faraday, descri- 
birg the comjjpsition and properties of 
two new compounds of chlorine and car- 
bon, and one of iodine, hydrogen, and 
carbon. The fir9t, chloride of carbon, 
obtained by Mr F , was procured by 
acting upon chlorfc ether with chlo- 
rine. The muriatic acid gas, formed by 
their mutual action, when exposed to 
the sun's rays, being repeatedly expel- 
led by the* introduction of frash chlo- 
rine, a substarce was obtained, which 


is the perchlonde of carbon. It is co- 
lourless, transparent, aromatic, 4 easily* 
pulverized, a non-conductor of electri- 
city , it boils at 360°, is insoluble in 
water, not readily combustible m com- 
mon circumstances, but burns in pure 
oxygen gas, and appears to be 9 ompo-> 
sed of three atoms of chlorine, = 100 5, 
and two atoms of carbon = 14 1* 
When passed through a red-hot tube, 
it is decomposed, chlorine is evolved, 
and the protochlonde of carbon (spe- 
cific gravity 1 5526) obtained I fie 
triple compound of iodine, carbon, and 
hydrogen, was procured by exposing 
iodine in olefiant gas to the solar rays. 
Crystals were gradually formed , no 
hydnodic acid appealed to exist in the 
vessel , and hence the olefiant gas had 
not been decomposed, but merely ab- 
sorbed by the iodine This compound 
was purified by potash, which dissolved 
the uncombined iodine 1 1 is colour- 
less, friable, a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity, soluble in ether and alcohol, 
decomposed at between 300° and 400° 
in sulphuric acid (probably by the 
mere heat,) and, in some degree, ana- 
logous to chloric ether Mr F. pro- 
poses’to call this substance hy<fro-car- 
buret of iodine. , 

Nothing important occurs m the pro- 
ceedings of the Society till the 1st 
of February 1821, when Captain Ra- 
ter read the Bakenan Lecture, on the 
best kind of steel and form for a com- 
pass needle On the return of the 
expedition under the command of Cap- 
tain Ross, which sailed m search of 
a North-West Passage, it appeared, 
that, in consequence of the vicinity 
of the magnetic pole, the compasses 
became nearly useless, from the dimi- 
nution of directive force Some of 
the azimuth compasses then employed 
were of Captain Rater’s invention ; he 
was, therefore, naturally anxious, that 
the next expedition, (under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Parry,) should be 
furnished with instruments combining 
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as much sensibility as possible With 
this intention, our author undertook 
the experiments of which he now gave 
an account, and from which he draws 
the following inferences : “ 1 That the 
best material for compass needles is 
cfock-spring ; but care must be taken 
m forming the needle, to expose it as 
stldom as possible to heat, otherwise 
its capability of receiving magnetism 
wjl be much diminished 2. That the 
best form for a compass needle is the 
pierced rhombus, in the proportion of 
about five inches m length to two 
inches m width , this form being sus- 
• ceptible of the greatest directive force 
3 That the best mode of tempering a 
compass needle, is first to harden it 
at a red heat, and then to soften it 
from the middle to about an inch from 
each extremity, by exposing it to a 
heat sufficient to cause the blue colour 
which arises again to disappear 4 
That m the same plate of steel, of the 
size of a few square inches only, por- 
tions aie found varying considerably 
m their capability of receiving magnet- 
ism, though not apparently differing 
in any other respect 5 That^polish- 
mg the needle has no effect on its mag- 
netism 6 That the best mode of com- 
municating magnetism to a needle ap- 
pears to be placing it in the magnetic 
meridian, joining the opposite poles of 
a pair of bar magnets, (the magnets 
being in the same line,) and laying the 
magnets so joined flit upon the needle, 
with their poles upon its centre , then, 
having elevated the distant extremities 
%of the magnets, so that they may form 
'fcn angle of about two or three degrees 
witlj the needle, they are to be drawn 
from the centre of the needle to the ex- 
tremities, carefully preserving the same 
inclination, and havingjoined.the poles 
of the magnets at a distance from the 
needle, the opeiation is to be repeated 
ten or twelve times on each surface 
7 That m needles from fi\e to eight 
inches in length, their height being 
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equal, the directive forces are nearly 
as the lengths. 8 Thrft the directive 
force does not depend upon extent of 
surface, but, in needles of nearly the 
same,length and form, is as the mass. 
And, 9 That the deviation of a com- 
pass needle, occasioned by the attrac- 
tion of soft iron, depends, as Mr Bar- 
low has advanced, on extent of surface, 
and is wholly independent of the mass, 
except a certain thickness of the iron, 
amounting to about two-tenths of an 
Rich, which is requisite for the complete 
developement of its atti active energy/* 
*On the 22d, the reading of Dr Hen- 
ry’s paper on the Aeriform compounds 
of Charcoal and Hydrogen, (which had 
commenced at a previous meeting,) was 
concluded. The first object proposed 
by the author, was to ascertain whe- 
ther there be a compound answering 
in its characters to light carbureted 
hydrogen gas. The result of his in- 
quiries was, that such a chemical com- 
pound does exist, having uniformly the 
same composition and chemical pro- 
perties, and the same specific gravity, 
(0 556,) and constituted of 100 parts, by 
weight, of charcoal, united with 34 40 
of hydrogen, while olefiant gas consists 
of 100 of charcoal, combined with 
16 70 of hydrogen His next experi- 
ments relate to the best method of ana- 
lyzing mixtures of olefiant gas with 
hydrogen, carbureted hydrogen, and 
carbonic oxide ; and of olefiant gas 
\uth all those three gases Chlorine, 
he shews, may be employed with per- 
fect accuracy, provided certain pre- 
cautions, which he p^ nts out, are ob- 
served The chief of tlu&e is complete 
exclusion of the light By these ana- 
lytical processes, he proceeds to exa- 
mine the composition of oil gas and 
coal gas , and the general result isJ 
that oil gas (as he had formerly shewn 
with respect to coal gas) is very far 
from being uniform in composition, but 
differti greatly in specific gravity and 
combustibility, when*prepared at dif« 
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ferent times, even from the same kind 
of oil, owing to variations of tempera- 
ture, and other circumstances. Essen- 
tially, the gases derived from oil and 
coal are composed of the same ingre- 
dients, though in different proportions, 
viz* simple hydrogen, light carburet- 
ed hydrogen, and carbonic oxide gases, 
with the addition of variable propor- 
tions of an elastic fluid, which agrees 
with olefiant gas in being condensible 
by chlorine, but combines more oxy- 
en, gives more carbonic acid by com- 
ustion, and has a higher specific gra- 
vity than olefiant gas, or even than 
common atmospheric air Whether this 
ingredient be strictly a gas, permanent 
at all temperatures, or a mixture of 
olefiant gas with some new gas, con- 
stituted of hydrogen and charcoal, in 
different proportions from what are 
found m the known compounds of 
those elements, or merely the vapour 
of a volatile oil, the author leaves to be 
determined by a future course of ex- 
periments. 

The only paper of any interest read 
to the Society m the course of March, 
was one by the President, Sir H Davy, 
on the Papyri of Herculaneum. In 
this paper Sir H gives an account, 
1 Of his first experiments perform- 
ed m England in 1818, upon several 
fragments of papyri, which induced 
him to hope that chemistry might af- 
ford some assistance towards unrolling 
these interesting relics. 2. Of the 
state of the MSS found at Hercula- 
neum. 3 Of the chemical processes 
employed on the 1 MSS in the Museum 
at Naples, and of the reasons which 
ultimately compelled 'him to abandon 
the attempt ; together with some ge- 
neral observations on the MSS of the 
ancients The papyri in question ap- 
pear to consist of leaves reduced to 
the state of cinder, cemented by a mat- 
ter soluble in certain liquids, but espe- 
cially in muriatic and nitric 1 ether 
Now, as chlorine, while it has a strong 


attraction for hydrogen, exerts no ac- 
tion upon carbonaceous substances, 
and, as charcoal forms the basis of an- 
cient writing-ink, it occurred to Sir 
H that gas might be usefully employ- 
ed to destroy the adhesion of the layers ; 
he, therefore, made trial both of it and 
of other agents possessed of analogous 
properties, and his attempts were, to 
a certain extent, successful. The state 
of the Neapolitan specimens, and ..he 
undecomposed vegetable matter gene- 
rally found in them, suggest some cu- 
rious remarks respecting the causes of 
the changes they have undergone, and 
which, by the Svolgaton of Naples, 
have uniformly been ascribed to the 
action of fire, more or less intense 
Sir H. has shewn that this opinion is 
entirely erroneous The part of Her- 
culaneum in which they were found 
had not been inundated by lava, but 
covered by a bed of tufa, composed'of 
sand, volcanic ashes, stones, and dust, 
cemented by the action of water, pro- 
bably at the moment of its ebullition 
Nor is the action of fire necessary to 
produce the imperfect carbonization 
observed m the MSS ; for, at Pom- 
peii, a town which had been buried by 
a shower of ashes, (which must haye 
been cold, as they fell at the distance 
of seven or eight miles from the crater 
of Vesuvius,) jhe wood m the houses 
has been umformlyconverted into char- 
coal , the colours on the walls, which 
heat would have either destroyed or 
altered, continue perfectly fresh ; and 
the papyn discovered have been m the 4 
form of white ashes, or burnt paper* 
Among the Neapolitan MSS there 
are some covered with a glossy* sub- 
stance, resembling varnish, arising, Sir 
H suggests, from the decomposition 
of the skin used to enfold them, and now 
converted into a brilliant animal chaf- 
coal, leaving porphate of lime when 
burned, but producing at the same 
time no inconsiderable quantity of am- 
monia. At Naples, one method only 
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has been adopted for unrolling the vo- 
lumes of carbonized papyrus, and it is 
entirely mechanical. It is the invention 
of Piaggij a native of the Roman States, 
and consists m applying a thm animal 
membrane, (gold-beaters 9 skin), by a 
solution of glue, to the back of the 
MS , and carefully elevating the lay- 
ers when the glue is dry Alcohol and 
ether were found useful auxiliaries in 
thi&delipate operation, and great ad- 
vantage was also derived from throw- 
ing heated air upon the surface of the 
leaves, precaution being taken that 
the temperature should not be too ra- 
■pidly raised The different MSS , 
however, required very different treat- 
ment During the two months Sir H 
Davy was employed in these experi- 
ments at Naples, he succeeded, with 
the assistance of the persons attached 
to the Museum, in partially unrolling 
about 23 MSS , from which fragments 
of writing were obtained, and in exa- 
mining about 120 others, which gave 
no hopes of success. « And I should 
gladly have gone on with the under- 
taking,” he adds, from the mere 
prospect of a possibility of discover- 
ing some better results, had not the 
labour, in itself difficult and unplea- 
sant* been made more so by the con- 
duct of the persons at the head of this 
department in the Museum. At first 
every disposition was shewn to pro- 
mote my researches , for the papyri 
remaining unrolled were considered by 
them as incapable of affording any 
Lthmg legible by the former methods, 
to use their own words, disperati , 
&id the efficacy and use of the new 
processes were fully allowed by the 
Svolgaton % or unrollers of theMuseum ; 
and 1 was for some time permitted to 
choose and operate upon th® speci- 
menfc at my own pleasure When, how- 
ever, the Rev. Peter Elmsley, whose 
zeal for the piomotion of ancient li- 
terature brought him to Naples, for 
the purpose of assisting in the under- 


taking, began to examine the frag- 
ments unrplled, a jealousy, with regard 
to his assistance was immediately mani- 
fested, and obstacles, which the kind 
interference of 6ir William A’Court 
was not always capable of removing, 
were soon opposed to the progress of 
our inquiries ; and these obstacles were 
so multiplied, and made so vexatious, 
towards the end of February, that we 
conceived it would be both a waste of 
the public money, and a compromise 
of our own characters, to proceed.* 9 
•^hc Roman MSS., existing m the 
Museum of Naples, consist, in general, 
of papyrus, of a texture considerably 
thicker than that of the Greek MSS. $ 
the characters, though much less per- 
fect in formation, are also larger, and 
the rolls more voluminous. From the 
intermixture of Greek characters m 
some fragments of Latin MSS , and 
from the state of decomposition m 
which they were found, Sir H thinks 
it extremely probable that some of 
them were of very ancient date. The 
ink with which they were written was 
a mixture of charcoal and glue ; while 
the silence of Pliny as to ink composed 
of galls and iron renders it improbable 
that such a composition was used up 
to this period, and leads to the conclu- 
clusion that parchment and our pre- 
sent writing ink were adopted toge- 
ther , tc for a mixture of charcoal and 
solution of glue can scarcely be made 
to adhere to the skin, whereas the free 
acid of the chemical ink partly dissolves 
the gelatine of the MSS , and jhe 
whole substance adhcre?as a mordant ” 
The most ancient parcKlbent MSS. 
are probably th tTPalmpsesta, or Co- 
dices lie script i, lately discovered by* 
M Angelo Mai, # m the libraries of 
Milan and of Rome. Sir H. examined 
these cunoils and valuable MSS , par- 
ticularly that which contains several 
books of Cicero's treatise 1 De Republi- 
can and which M Mai reliefs to the 
second or thud century T In these, time 
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has destroyed the vegetable of the ink, 
but the peroxide of iron remains, and 
M. Mai successfully employed solu- 
tion of galls to revive its blackness. 
Sir H made trial of different substances 
for restoring colour to the letters in 
ancient MSS • The tuple prussiate of 
potash, used in the mannerrecommend- 
ed by Sir Charles Blagden, with the 
alternation of acid, he found success- 
ful , but by making a weak solution of 
it with a small quantity of muriatic 
acid, and applying them to the letters, 
in their state of mixture, with a camel's 
hair pencil, the results were still better 
After all, it is probable that we have 
sustained no great loss by the destruc- 
tion of the Herculaneum MSS It is 
remarkable that no fragments of Greek, 
and very few of Latin poetry, have 
been found in the whole collection 
The sentences in which Mr Elmsley 
found a sufficient number of words to 
enable him to decypher their meaning, 
shew that the works of which these 
are the fragments, are of the same kind 
as those formerly examined, and belong 
to the schools of the Greek Epicurean 
philosophers and sophists Sir H con- 
cludes by remarking, that, should any 
new MSS be discovered at Hercula- 
neum, it would be desirable to have 
them immediately removed from the 
action of the air, by placing them m 
vases filled with carbonic acid There 
can be no doubt, he thinks, that the 
more perfect specimens whioh have re- 
mained in the Museum, exposed, since 
the period of their discovery, about 
60 years ago, to the action of the air, 
have undergone so great changes, as 
^to render their entirI*\inrolIment near- 
ly, if not altogether, impossible 

On the 5th of April, a paper was 
read on the Separation of Iron from 
other Metals, by J F W. fc Herschell, 
Esq The proposed basis of a rigorous 
separation of iron from the metals 
(manganese, cerium, nickel, cobalt,) 
precipitated by siilphunatcd hy- 


drogen, is a peculiarity m the peroxide 
of iron, m virtue of which it is inca- 
pable of subsisting m a neutral solu- 
tion at the boiling temperature If a 
solution of this peroxide be neutralized 
when cold, and then heated, a portion 
is deposited in the state of a subsalt, 
and the liquid becomes acid , if allow* 
ed to cool, and again neutralized, a 
fresh portion of the metallic contents 
separates on re-applymg the heat, and 
so on till the quantity held in solution 
is no longer sensible to the most deli- 
cate re-agents. If, on the other hand, 
the neutralization be performed t chile 
actually boiling, we attain this limit at 
one operation Hence, Mr Herschell 
recommends the following process — 
Having peroxidized, by means of ni- 
tric acid, a solution containing iron, 
and any of the abovementioned metals, 
drop into it, xvhtle boiling , carbonate 
of ammonia, till the acid reaction is 
entirely destroyed, even going a little 
beyond the point of exact neutralization . 
The whole of the iron, to the last 
atom, is separated, while the liquid re- 
tains in solution the other metallic ox- 
ides, *js well as the minute portion oj 
their carbonates due to a trifling ex- 
cess of the alkaline precipitant In the 
cases of cobalt and cerium, the alka- 
line carbonate may be added in consi- 
du able excess, without separating any 
of the metals, and their solution, so 
fited from iron, is thi n a most delicate 
lest of the ptesuiceof the latter metal 
On the 3 J st of May, the reading of 
Mr Hcrapath’s paper on Absolute * 
Zero, ( which had been commenced at ^ 
previous meeting,) was concluded The 
object of Mr Herapath was to deter- 
mine the law of temperature, and the 
point of absolute cold, or zero. Foi 
this purpose, he contrived an appara- 
tus for obviating the efFccts of ra'dia- 
tion , and having mixed equal weights 
of mercury at a very high and low 
temperature, he carefully ascertained 
the temperature of the mixture. In 
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seven experiments of his own, thus 
made, and two of M De Luc's, he 
found that the results followed a law, 
from which they differed, at a medium, 
not more than l-10th of a degree 
This law is, that the square of the 
temperature of a given portion of gas, 
yaries as the elasticity and volume con- 
jointly , and, therefore, when either 
continues the same, the temperature is 
as the square root of the other Hence 
Mr H found, that the heat of boiling 
water is to that of melting ice, as the 
*/YY to the or as 1 1726 to 1 
neqfly ; and the point of absolute cold 
he also determines in a manner inde- 
pendent of any theory of heat, from 
the principle of an air thermometer. 

In June nothing of any particular 
interest was communicated to the So- 
ciety ; and in July, the only paper we 
shall notice, was communicated on the 
12th, and entitled, “ On a New Com- 
pound of Chlorine and Carbon,” by 
Messrs Phillips and Faraday This 
compound was brought to England, 
and given to these gentlemen by M 
Julin, of Abo, m Finland It was form- 
ed during the distillation of gr^en vi- 
triol and nitre, for the production of 
nitric acid , is of a solid crystalline 
bbjy, fusible and volatile by heat, 


without decomposition ; is insoluble m 
water, but soluble m alcohol, ether, 
and essential oils , sinks in water , 
burns with a red flame, giving off much 
smokq^ and fumes of muriatic acid 
gas , is not acted upon by acids , and 
gives out chlonne, and. deposits char- 
coal, when its vapour is heated in a 
tube till decomposition takes place Po- 
tassium burnt with it, forms chloride 
of potassium, and liberates charcoal ; 
its vapour, detonated with oxygen over 
mercury, forms carbonic acid, and chlo- 
rvde of mercury , passed over hot ox- 
ide* of copper, it constitutes a chloride 
of copper and carbonic acid ; and over 
hot lime, it occasions ignition, and pro- 
duces chloride of calcium, and carbo- 
nic acid It is composed of ehlorme 
and carbon, and, from the experiments 
detailed, two parts appear to be form- 
ed of 

1 portion of chlorine . 44 1 • . 33 5 

2 portions of carbon . . 1 5 0 . . 1 1 4* 
Hence it is a sub-chloride of carbon 
All attLmpts to form it by other means 
have hitherto failed 

After hearing another paper, by 
C Bell, Esq , on the Structure and 
Functions of the Nerves, read, the So- 
ciety adjourned till the usual period. 
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After the usual adjournment, this 
Society resumed its sittings on the 15th 
■of November, 1819, when a paper, by 
Dr Brewster, was read, on the subject 
of ’Circular Polarization, a name by 
which he pioposed to distinguish the 
phenomena farst discovered by M 
Arago, along the axis of rock crystal, 
afterwards analyzed by M. Biot, and 


subsequently d^overed by MM Biot 
and Seebeck in several fluids M Biol 
had shewn, that,, in some specimens of 
rock crystal, a certain succession of 
tints was* produced, by turning the 
analyzing prism direct from right to 
left, while, in other specimens, the 
same ‘succession was developed by 
turning the prism in ^ retrograde di- 
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rection, from left to right He de- 
tected a similar difference in fluid® ; 
and he concluded that the caiise of the 
phenomena resided in the ultimate 
particles of silex' and the flipd, and 
was entirely mdependc nt of their mode 
of aggregation* Tht principal object 
of Dr B *s paper was to describe the 
co-cxistcnce of tin. diicct and retto- 
grade structure in the same mineial, 
aid the entire extinction of the circu- 
lu polarization in the stratum wluck 
l itervened between the two opposite 
structures He discovered tracts of 
circular polauzation m crystals With 
two axes, and detected some new pio- 
perties of this remarkable species of 
polarization Several arguments wcie 
adduced to shew, in opposition to the 
opinion of Biot, that, m the cast of 
crystals, or of solid bodies dissolved in ^ 
fluids, the property of circular polari- 
zation cannot belong to the ultimate 
particles 

Office-bearers and counsellors for 
the ensuing year were elected on the 
29th 

On the 6th of December a paper 
was read, containing further particu- 
lars respecting the celebrated slide at 
AIpnach, with a notice of its lecent 
demolition Referring, for full and 
satisfactory information, to Professor 
Playfair’s interesting description of this 
remarkable work, which the reader 
will find in the recent edition of his 
works, we need only mention that this 
elide was formed upon the side of 
Mount Pilatus, in the canton of Un- 
terw?lden, by Mr John Rupp, engineer, 
for the purpose of bringing down the 
valuable timber, with ^grhich the moun- 
tain was coveied, into the Lake of 
Lucerne, from which the conveyance 
to the German Ocean Vras easy and ex- 
peditious. It was constructed, of about 
25,000 large pine-trees, deprived of 
their bark, and united together in a 
very ingenious manner, without the aid 
of iron ft occupied 100 workmen 


during 18 months, cost nearly 100,000 
francs, or 4250A, extended about three 
leagues, or 44,000 English feet, and 
terminated in the Lake of Lucerne. 
It had the form of a trough, about six 
feet broad, ard from three to six feet 
deep, its bottom vas formed of three 
tiecs, the middle one of which had a 
gioovc, cut longitudinally, for recei- 
ving small rills of water, conducted 
into it from various places, for the pur- 
pose of diminishing the friction , and 
the whole of the slide was sustained 
by about 2000 supports, and in many 
places attached, m a very lngenjpus 
manner, to the rugged precipices of 
granite The direction was sometimes 
straight, arid sometimes zig-zag, with 
an inclination of from 10° to 18°, it 
was carried along the sides of hills, 
and the lanks, and sometimes the sum- 
mits, of precipitous rocks , m some 
places it parsed under ground, and in 
others was conducted over deep gorges 
by scaffoldings 120 feet in height In 
the progress of the work the greatest 
difficulties were encountered and over- 
come by zeal and perseverance When 
finished, it was found to answer every 
purpose for which it had been intend- 
ed Large pines, about 120 feet tp 
length, and ten inches in thickncs^at 
their smaller extremity, darted through 
the space of three leagues m 2J mi- 
nutes, and, duimg the lr rapid descent, 
appeared to be only a few feet m length. 
In order to shew the enormous force 
acquired by the trees from the veloci- 
ty of their descent, M Rupp made 
arrangements for causing some of them ^ 
to spring from the slide They pe- 
netrated, by thur thickest extremi- 
ties, no less than from 18 to 24 feet 
into the earth , and one of them having 
by accident struck against the other, 
it instantly cleft it through its whole 
length, as if it had been struck by 
lightning After the trees had de- 
scended the slide, they were collected 
into rafts upon the Lake, and conduct- 
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fed to Lucerne From thence they de- 
scended the Reuss, then the Aar, to 
near Brugg, afterwards to Waldshut, 
by the Rhine, then to Basle, and, last- 
ly, to the sea, when it was necessary. 
We regret to add, that this magnifi- 
cent structure no longer exists, scarce- 
ly a trace of it being to be seen on the 
flanks of Mount Pilatus Political cir- 
cumstances having destroyed the prin- 
cipal source of the demand for the 
timfcer, although large and of excel- 
lent quality, the operation of cutting 
an*d transporting the trees has neces- 
sarily ceased 

On the 3d and 17th of January, 
1620, Dr Ferguson, inspector of hos- 
pitals, read a very interesting paper on 
the Nature and Histoiy of Marsh Poi- 
son, as known under the titles of Marsh 
Miasmata and Malaria From a refer- 
ence to the medical topography of va- 
rious places in the south of Europe 
and the West Indies, the author en- 
deavoured to prove, that the univer- 
sally received opinions of aqueous and 
vegetable putrefaction, single or com- 
bined, being the sources of this poison, 
were unfounded , that putrefaction, 
under any form, had no effect inPpro- 
dqping it , that it never emanates fiom 
water, however putrid, nor is neces- 
sarily an exhalation from marshes , 
but, on the contiary, some peculiar 
modification of the atmosphere by heat 
and moisture, being the pioduct of a 
highly advanced stage of the diying 
process m absorbent soils, which had 
previously and recently been saturated 
%y water In support of this opinion, 
the author stated the following among 
other remarkable facts — u In the 
course of the Peninsular War, during 
the autumnal campaign of 1808, our 
troops, after the battle of Vimeira, 
were comparatively healthy The soil 
of the piovmce around Lisbon, where 
they were quartered, is a very healthy 
one — a slight covering of light and 
sandy 60il, on a substratum of hard 


rock, which is almost always so bare, 
that water can seldom be absorbed into 
it to any* depth, but is held up to 
speedy evaporation. The season was 
fully as hot a one as is ordinarily seen 
m that*country,but dysentery was the 
prevailing disease Laily in 1809 the 
army advanced to Opoito, for the ex- 
pulsion of the French, under Marshal 
Soult, from Portugal ; winch, during 
a very cold and wet month of May, 
(for that country,) they effected, with- 
out suffeung any diseases but the or- 
dinary ones of the bivouac ; and in 
June, advanced again towards Spam, 
in a healthy condition, during very hot 
weather The army was still healthy, 
certainly without endemic fever, and 
marching through a singularly dry 
rocky country, of considerable eleva- 
tion, on the confines of Portugal The 
weather had been so hot for several 
weeks as to dry up the* mountain- 
streams , and in some of the hilly ra- 
vines, that had lately been water- 
courses, several of the regiments took 
up their bivouac, foi the sake of being 
near the stagnant pools of water that 
were stdl left among the rocks The 
staff officers who had seived in the 
Mediterranean, pointed out the dan- 
gerous nature of such an encampment ; 
but as its immediate site amongst dry 
rocks, appeared to be quite unexcep- 
tionable, and the pools of water in the 
neighbouiliood perfectly pure, it was 
not changed. Several of the men were 
seized with violent remittent fever, be- 
fore they could move from the bivouac 
the following morning, and that type 
of ftver, the first that*tad been seen 
on the march, conypucUt<? affect that 
portion of the trtfops exclusively for a 
considerable time. Till then, it had*' 
always been believed amongst us, that 
vegetable putrefaction (the humid de- 
cay of vegetables) was essential to the 
production of pestifcious miasmata; 
but, lti the instance of th$ half-dried 
ravine before us, from the (tony bed 
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of which (as soil never could lie for 
the torrents) the very existence of ve- 
getation was impossible ; it proved as 
pestiferous as the bed of a fen. The 
army advanced to Talavera, through 
a very dry country , hnd, in the hot- 
test weather, fought that celebrated 
battle, which* was followed by a re- 
treat into the plains of Estremadura, 
along the course of the Guadiana river, 
at a time when the country was so 
and and dry, for want of rain, that 
the Guadiana itself, and all the smaller 
streams, had mfact ceased to be stream v, 
and were uo more than lines of detach- 
ed pools in the courses that had former- 
ly been livers ; and then they suffered 
from remittent fevers, of such destruc- 
tive malignity, that the enemy and all 
Europe believed that the British host 
was extirpated , and the superstitious 
natives, though sickly themselves, un- 
able to account for disease of such un- 
common type among the strangers, 
declaied they had all been poisoned by 
eating the mushrooms, (a species of 
food they hold in abhorrence,) which 
sprung up after the first autumnal 
rams, about the time the epidemic had 
attained its height. In all the subse- 
quent campaigns of the Peninsula, the 
same results uniformly followed, when- 
ever, during the hot seasons, any por- 
tion of the army was obliged to occu- 
py the arid encampments of the level 
country, which, at all other times, were 
healthy, or at least unproductive of en- 
demic fever 99 

Other properties of the marsh poi- 
son, such as its particular attraction 
for, and adh«r£nce to, lofty umbrage- 
ous trees &nd risi^jg grounds m the 
neighbourhood of swamps , its con- 
centration in ravines, hollows, or lee- 


ward localities ; its absorption from 
passing over water, and rarefaction or 
dissipation by the sun’s heat, and re* 
gular currents of wind, were also point* 
edout and illustrated by a detail of facts, 
observed by the author during his ser- 
vice m the Peninsula and the West 
Indies * In the course of the paper, 
and while treating of the effect of the 
marsh poison, the author was led to 
consider its cxtieme and most ba)eful 
product, the yellow fever of the tro- 
pics, the non-contagious nature ^of 
which was established by a senes of 
facts and arguments that appear to be 
completely conclusive. The highest 
degree of susceptibility and excitement 
from solar heat, on the part of the sub- 
ject , combined with the highest state 
of piepaiation from the same, on the 
part of the agent , appear to be essen- 
tial m all situations to the production 
of the dreadful yellow fever, which, 
luckily for mankind, is incapable of 
being transported to any locality of 
lower temperature, or texture of soil 
different from that which gave it birth. 
In conclusion, the author made some 
observations on the mode in which the 
marsn poison is received into the hu- 
man constitution, whether by the lungs, 
the stomach, or the skin , which ,lafct, 
the author seemed to think, was the 
most probable channel, and support- 
ed this opinion r by some illustrations 
taken from the plague in the Levant, 
and the peculiar ldiosyncracy of the 
African or Creole negroes, to whom 
the marsh miasmata are, m fact, no 
poison. 

On the 7th of February, a paper by 
Dr Brewster was read, on the Mean 
Icmperature of the Earth Tfie ob- 
ject of this paper was to explain a new 


During the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, Dr Ferguson was employed to make a 
topographical health survey of all the West India colonies, which uflordcd him op- 
portunities of the most favourable kind of improving the observations he had else- 
where made upcm pestiferous miasmata. 
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and simple formula, for finding the 
mean temperature of any place in the 
western region of the Old World, in 
all latitudes, and to point out its re- 
markable accordance with the fine se- 
ries of observations collected and ar- 
ranged by M Humboldt The for- 
mula given by the Doctor was, 

T=81 5° Cos L 

T bung the temperature at the level of 
tlje sea, in degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
scale, L the latitude cf the place, and 
81 5° the mean temperature of the 
•equator, as deduced by Humboldt, 
This formula gives, to a remarkable 
degree of exactness, the mean tempe- 
rature of the parallel of 78° m the 
Greenland seas, as ascertained from 
numerous observations by Mr Scorts- 
by , and from its coincidence with ob- 
servations at the equator, m the paral- 
lel of 45°, and m the Arctic regions, 
there can be little doubt that the 
mean temperature of the North Pole 
differs very little from 0° of Fahren- 
heit, in place of 32°, as assumed by 
Mayer and others The formula of 
Mayer errs no less than 9° in latitude 
78° The paper was accompanied with 
a tq£>le of the ascertained mean tempe- 
rature of thirty-one places, compared 
with the new formula, and with that 
of Mayer , the sunTOf the errors of 
the former being 76.73°, that of the 
latter only 26 41° 

Nothing calling for particular notice 
^ in this place, occurred till the 15th of 
IjMay, on which day. Dr Duncan, sen , 
J read a Biographical Account of the 
late t>r Daniel Rutherford. Dr R. was 
born at Edinburgh on the 3d of No- 
vember, 1749, He took his degree of 
M D 111 1772, on which occasion the 
subject of his Thesis was Dc Aerc 
JFixo In this dissertation he pointed 
oat, for the first time, a new gaseous 
substance, since distinguished by the 
name of azote, or nitrogen He was 
admitted a Fellow of tin Royal Col- 


lege of Physicians, on the 6th of May 
1777. In a paper on Nitre, read be- 
fore the Philosophical Society in 1778, 
he described, under the name of vital air, 
what is now called oiygen gas , con- 
sidering its basis* as a necessary consti- 
tuent of every acid, and even stating it 
as not improbable, that Hy this element 
they toere acid . On the death of Dr 
John Hope, in 1786, he was elected 
Professor of Botany, and Keeper of 
the Botanic Garden ; a duty which he 
discharged till the time of his death, 
which took place on the 15th of No- 
vember, 1819 , 111 the seventy-first year 
of his age 

On the 1st of June, an Abstract of 
a Mathematical Paper, by Professor 
Wallace, was read In the year 1808, 
Mr Wallace communicated to the 
Royal Society, a paper on the Quad- 
rature of the Conic Sections, and the 
Computation of Logarithms, which 
was published 111 the sixth volume of 
its Transactions In that paper, ge- 
neral expressions for the reciprocal of 
any elliptic or hyperbolic sector ; like- 
wise for the reciprocals of its second 
and third power , and Aalogous ex- 
pressions were investigated for the re- 
ciprocals of the powers of the logar- 
ithm of a number These were found 
by principles at once simple and ele- 
mentary, without any reference to the 
differential, or other equivalent calcu- 
lus , and, unlike the ordinary senes, 
which, in some cases, converge too 
slowly to be of any practical use, they 
are always applicable. In the paper to 
which this notice refers, the same„ele- 
mentary principles ar^jijjplied to the 
investigation of ne*sr series, for the sim- 
ple powers of tlic areas of elliptic and^ 
hyperbolic sectors, and for the logar- 
ithm of a numbA , and these are at 
once simpje and symmetrical m their 
number, and universally applicable 
From the general expression for the 
area of the sector of any cpmc section, 
we derive the following for the arc of 
a circle 
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Let a denote any arc of which the rad =7. 

Put v for 1 — cos a 

u forl+cos a +2 cos A a 
n forl-f-cos cos \ a 

“n" for 1 sf-cos C08 $ a 

n fw for 1 -f-cos ^a + 2 cos * j\ a And so on 

Then n=sin. a ^ -J rirr,+ &C 1 

\ n mi nii'n " vn'n n 1 ) 


The expressions for elliptic, or hy- 
perbolic areas, and for the logarithm 
of any number, are exactly of tne 
same form The terms of this expres- 
sion are found from the cosines of a 
senes of arcs or sector?, which consti- 
tute a geometncal progression. In 
like manner, the terms of the expres- 
sion for an elliptic or hyperbolic sec- 
tor, are formed from a series of abscis- 
sse corresponding to elliptic and hy- 
peibolic sectors, each of which is one- 
half of that before it. These abscissae 
are found by precisely the same formu- 
la in the two curves , and in the be- 
ginning of the paper, general theorems 
arc investiga||d, which express the re- 
lation between the co ordinates corre- 
sponding to an elliptic and hyperbolic 
sector, and those which correspond to 
any multiple of that sector The the- 
orems arc deduced from a single pro- 
perty common to both curves, with- 
out employing any geometrical con- 
structions, and without introducing 
impossible quantities 

Two other papers, one, on a Petri- 
faction found near Edinburgh, and an- 
other, on th(\ Lfitcts of injecting a 
Solution of Oprdin into a Vein, m an 
anomalous Ntrvoxjs v *i\ffection, were 
ihen read, after which the Society ad- 
journed till November. 

On the 6th of November, the So- 
ciety resumed its sittings , and on the 
27th, Sir Walter Scott, Bart , was 
elected President, in the room of Sn 


Tames Hall, Bart., who had resigned. 
At this meeting, the following resolu- 
tion, moved by Dr Hope, and second- 
ed by Sir George Mackenzie, Bart , 
was unanimously adopted, and order- 
ed to be transmitted to Sir James Hall 
** The Royal Society having, in com- 
pliance with the wish of Sir Tames 
Hall, Bart , refrained from again pla- 
cing him at their head, beg to avail 
themsdves of this opportunity to offer 
him their best thanks, both for his 
long and vealous services as their Pre- 
sident, and for the numerous valuable 
communications with which he has en- 
riched their Transactions, and contri- 
buted materially to maintain the repu- 
tation of the Society 99 

At the meeting of the 4th of De- 
cember, a notice by Dr Brewster was 
read, on the Distribution of Heajt in 
the Arctic Regions The object of this 
notice, which m&y'be considered a con- 
tinuation of the Doctor’s former pa- 
per, on the Mean Temperature of the 
Earth, was to point out the remark- 
able agreement between the formula 
which he had formerly given, and the 
observations of Captain Parry He 
shewed that the Pole of the earth was 
not the coldest point, but that there 
were two Poles of maximum cold, si- 
tuated at a distance from the Pole, and 
in the meridians passing through North 
America and Siberia. The agreement 
of this view of the distribution of heat, 
with the series of observations reduced 
by Humboldt, was also pointed out ; 
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and, by giving a position to the two 
Poles, and assuming their temperature, 
the author deduced a general formula 
for all meridians, and shewed, that the 
differences between the calculated and 
observed results were far within the li- 
mits of the errors of observation The 
form of the isothermal lines resembles, 
generally, that of the isochromatic 
curves which surround the resultant 
axes- of crystals, with two axes of 
double refraction. In conclusion, the 
author pointed out the analogy bt- 
tween the magnetic and isothermal 
curves in the Polar regions , and, no- 
ticing their similarity of position, and 
conjecturing that these isothermal lines 
might have a motion of revolution round 
the Pole of the earth, he shewed how, 
upon such a supposition, the low tem- 
peiature of ancient Europe might be 
explained, and how we might account 
for the remains of plants, and land and 
sea animals, being found in climates 
where they could not now exist. 

On the 18th, three papers were 
read , but we shall only notice Major 
Rennell’s Remarks on the Currents 
between the Parallels of Cape Rinis- 
terre and the Canary Islands The ge- 
neral result is, that navigatoi s who de- 
partJfrom the parallel of the southern 
part\)f the Bay of Biscay, (or say 45°,) 
and sail in the usual £j#ck southward, 
will be assailed by a S.E current, and 
then by an easterly one, till they have 
passed the parallel of Cape Fimaterre, 
when the current will again turn to the 
of E and gradually become a S E. 
cUrrcnt, till having passed Cape St 
"Vincent, it becomes easterly again. 
This current is very general across the 
mouth of the Bay, between Cape St 
Vincent and Cape Cantin Beyond this 
Bay, the current again becomes S E , 
ana continues as far as the parallel of 
25°, and is felt beyond Madeira west- 
ward, that is at least 130 leagues from 
the coast of Africa The rate of this 
current vanes considerably , that is. 
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from 12 to 20, or more miles, m 24 
hourB Major Rennell thiftks 16 miles 
rather below the mean rate. Hence, a 
ship sailing in the usual track to Ma- 
deira os tne Canaries, will be earned 
to the S E at the rate of 10 miles per 
day, or from 150 to IGO miles m the 
course of her voyage , and on a S E 
by S course, from 80 to 90 miles to 
the E of her intended port If we 
suppose a S E. course, the error m 
easting will be no less than: 109 miles, 
a distance which would carry a 6hip 
boaijd for Tenenffe to Allegranza, or 
Fortaventura, and one making for Al- 
legranza to the Barbary Coast Vessels 
bound to the Canaries, or intending to 
sail between those islands and the main- 
land of Africa, if without chronome- 
ters, as that <flass of merchant ships 
generally are, should, therefore, to 
every day’s reckoning, add ten miles 
for easting ft It is this current,” adds 
Major R. “ that has furnished the ro- 
ving Arabs of the desart with their 
victims from every nation, and the good 
Mr Wiltshire with objects of benevo- 
lence ” 

Of the papers read at the different 
meetings m January, the only one we 
shall notice here, is Mr Scoresby’s De- 
scription of a Magnetimeter for Mea- 
suring the Dip of the Needle. This 
instrument, consisting of a small table 
of brass, 4^ inches square, and 3J inches 
in height, having a plate of brass at- 
tached to it by hinges, and movable by 
means of a wheel and pinion, through 
an arch of 250° of a vertical circle. 
This plate has a small straight groove 
running from end to^ensX, for the pur- 
pose of receiving bars of metal, the po- 
larity of which is to be determined 
These bais are readily fixed to the 
plate, by being slipped through a cir- 
cular apertftre m the end of a spring, 
which, perforating the movable plate, 
and acting downward, firmly embraces 
any sutfstance laid along tne groove. 
The angular position df the movable 
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plate is marked by a graduated circle 
screwed upon the side of the table. 
Oh the brass table is placed a movable 
Hat plate of brass, divided into rhumbs 
and degrees, and furbished wit{* a mag- 
netic needle, with an agate cap tra- 
versing on a brass or steel point. The 
needle can be changed according to the 
nature of the circumstances, a very 
light, and strongly magnetized one be- 
ing used m delicate experiments The 
compass, or plate, carrying the needle, 
being movable, its distance from %he 
bar resting on the movable plate, ran 
be varied at pleasure The centre of 
the hinges is one tenth of an inch above 
the level of the table , the magnetized 
needle stands at the same elevation , 
and the bars in use being one-fourth of 
an inch in diameter, are sunk in the 
groove of the movable plate to such 
depth, that their axis, or centre, pre- 
cisely corresponds with the centre of 
the hinges , hence the middle of the ex- 
tremity of each bar is at the same ele- 
vation, and at the same distance from 
the needle, m every position of the 
movable limb To give firmness to the 
instrument, m making experiments, the 
table is fixed by the feet to a mass of 
lead, of seven or eight pounds weight. 
By means of this plate of lead, which 
has a screw at each corner, the whole 
apparatus is readily put into a hori- 
zontal position With this apparatus, 
Mr Scoresby made a series of experi- 
ments, which are fully detailed in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vol IX p 243, to which 
wc beg leave U> refer. 

At the mtifjng of the 5th of March, 
there were laid b^te the Society draw- 


ings, and a description of a 25 feet re- 
flecting telescope, constructed by Mi 
John Ramage of Aberdeen. Except- 
ing those of the celebrated Sir W. 
Herschell, this, we believe, the 
largest telescope ever constructed, and 
does honour to Scotland, as well as its 
ingenious author. The speculum is 25 
feet in focal length, and 1 5 inches m 
diameter The method of observing is 
by the front view , the power is from 
50 to 1500; and the mechanism by 
which the observer and the instrument 
are moved, is so simple and well con- 
trived, that it can be managed and di- 
rected to any point of the heavens as 
readily as a three feet achromatic tele- 
scope 

On the 2d of April, there was read 
to the Society a letter from Sir David 
Milne, Bart , to Professor Russel, gi- 
ving an account of the method of fish- 
ing for large corals in the Island of 
Bermuda They art found round the 
island in large abundance, m about 
three feet water at low tide , and are 
principally attached to the edge of the 
coral reefs, where the water deepens 
suddenly to 10 or 18 feet They are 
fixed to the reef by a kind of stalk, 
and seem of all sizes, from two inches 
to several feci in diameter, growl jg m 
clusters like mushrooms When' first 
taken out of the water, they are of a 
light brown or snuff colour , but after 
a few weeks exposure to the sun, they 
become perfectly white 

A great variety of papers, not call- 
ing for particular notice, were read 
betwixt this and the 18th of June^ 
when the Society adjourned its meet^ 
ings till November 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 1RANCE 


Thj Royal Institute of France, as 
our readers may perhaps know, con- 
sists of four branches, called Acade- 
mies , the Academy of Sciences, the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and the Fiench Academy, each of 
which strictly confines itself to itb own 
appropriate department of knowledge 
or of art. Of these different branches, 
however, by far the most distinguish- 
ed, is the Academy of Sciences, which 
reckons among its members, the most 
eminent scientific characters of the 
age , and to the proceedings of which 
alone, the present abstract will, there- 
fore, be entirely restricted. This de- 
termination has been rendered impera- 
tive on our part, both by the narrow 
limits to which we are confined, and 
the comparatively unimportant and un- 
interesting character of the proceed- 
ings of the other three acaddhucs, 
wfcich, from the decided preference 
giVgi to Science, both during the re- 
volution, and subsequently under the 
imperial government, have lost much 
of that reputation, •'(’■particularly the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres,) which they possessed under 
the ancient regime 

The Academy of Sciences com- 
menced its sittings for the >ear 1820, 
*on the 3d of January, when M. Bout 
read a Memoir, entitled, iC A Geologi- 
cal l£ssay on Scotland,” which he has 
since published, in an enlarged form, 
thereby superseding the necessity of 
any particular notice in this place On 
the 17th, M Biot read a paper, enti- 
tled, “ On a New Physical Property 
which Plates of Glass acquire, when 
they perform Longitudinal Vibra- 


tions M The property *of which M. 
Biot speaks, is the power which glass 
acquires, while in a state of vibration 
to depolarize tht light which tra- 
verses it Having prepared a larger 
fa^ccau of polarized light, he received 
it on a plate of black glass, so placed 
as to occasion no reflection, and the 
actual state of which he had examined 
before interposing it to the path of the 
light Some traces were now discover- 
ed, of colours corresponding to the 
tints of the primary rings of Newton’s 
table, and bearing an evident analogy 
to those presented by longitudinal 
paces of glass, which have been power- 
fully heated, and then rapidly cool- 
ed There was this peculiarity, how- 
ever, that these traces were most sen- 
sible towards the middle of the piece 
of glass, whether viewed in front, or la- 
terally, and that tlay rapidly diminish- 
ed towards the two sides of this middle 
part, so as to disappear entirely at the 
extremities But when the plate of 
glass was interposed m the path of the 
ray, so that tht ray might pass direct- 
ly through its thickness, which was 
about seven millimetres, ( 27 359mchcs,) 
a slight change was with difficulty per- 
ceived, m the languid reflection which 
took place on the blackened glass, pre- 
pared to absorb the polarized i^ay ; t>ut 
if one half of the plate Q»$»£la<i8, taken 
by the middle, was ** Afbcd with a mois- 
tened cloth, so as to excite longitudi- 
nal vibrations, while the other half was 
placed in the path of the faisceau of 
polarized ljght, at each time a sound 
was produced, a brilliant flash of white 
light shone on the surface of the ab- 
sorbent glass, which prqves that a 
change had taken pla^e in the direc- 
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tion of the polarization ? and the more 
the sound (its tone remaining the same) 
became full and intense, tne brighter 
was the light thus perceived, while the 
moment it ceased, th$ absorbent glass 
resumed its original state, and the po- 
larization its .primitive direction. If, 
instead of transmitting the polarized 
faisceau across the thickness of the 
plate, which was seven millimetres, it 
was directed across its breadth, which 
w<$b 30, (1 18110 inches,) immediate- 
ly delicate lines of colour, analogous<o 
the first order of rings, appeared.m 
the direction of the length oi the pfate, 
modifying the primitive coloured striae, 
and presenting, not only the bluish 
white of the first ordei, but descend- 
ing even to the orange M Biot con- 
cluded the detail of these curious ex- 
periments, by some remarks on the 
ratio of the distribution of the light 
elicited by these vibratory motions in 
the particles of the plates of glass, and 
by a comparison of the results with 
some previous experiments by MM 
Savart and Chladny 

At the same sitting, M Dumenl, 
m the name of a committee, made a re- 
port of a case in practical medicine, 
which had been communicated to the 
Academy by M Chomel A young 
woman, after having experienced se- 
veral attacks of hysteria, was seized 
with a periodical cough, which com- 
menced every day about two o’clock, 
and continued with extraordinary vio- 
lence for seven or eight hours This 
periodical access of coughing had 
be«i transformed into real attacks of 
hysteria, aqj^^ps conversion, provo- 
ked, or produceo^ky the administra- 
tion of extract of belladona , (deadly 
nightshade,) was, m this particular 
case, the more fortunate, as the at- 
tacks of hysteria yielded easily to the 
admmisti ation of quinquina ( Peruvian 
bark) 

The proceedings of the Academy, 
m February, d# not call for any par- 


ticular notice. At the sitting of the 
6th of March, M Cauchy made a re- 
port on a Note of M Lepely, relative 
to the summation of descending pro- 
gressions. This Note contains the 
curious proposition, which, however, 
may be demonstrated by a simple com- 
parison of triangks, that if, m a tra- 
pezium having three sides equal to one 
another, and smaller than the fourth, 
the two sides not paiallel be produced 
till they meet, the lengths comprised 
under these two sides, between 
point where they meet, and the base 
of the trapezium, will be numerically 
equal to the sum of the descending* 
geometrical progression, which shall 
have for its ratio, the relation between 
the two parallel sides , and for its term, 
the smallest of these sides 

On tliL 13th, M de Humboldt read 
a most ingenious memoir, (t On the 
Nocturnal Increase in the Intensity of 
Sound ” This phenomenon has been 
remarked from the remotest antiquity. 
Aristotle speaks of it in his Problems , 
(Sect. XI quaest 5 and 23,) and Plu- 
tarch in his Dialogues) ( Sympos Lib. 
VII cap 3. vol lip 720, Franck 
Edit. 1620,) and numerous attempts 
have at different times been made,*o 
give a satisfactory solution of a feet, 
which every one must have observed. 
Pnor to that prop osed m the memoir 
of this ctlebratecrtravcller, we are not 
aware of any that deserve the name of 
scientific, or serve, even in an imper- 
fect degree, to explain and connect the 
numerous facts which have been ob-y 
served and recorded In this papei^ 
the ingenious author considers only'' 
the increase of intensity m a trapquil 
state of the atmosphere, there being no 
difficulty as to that produced by the 
wind during the night, and which is 
modified by the relation subsisting 1>e- 
tween the direction of the wind and 
that of the sonorous ray Under the 
same zone, for example, between the 
tropics, the nocturnal increase of the 
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intensity of sound appeared to the au- 
thor greater in the plains than on the 
back of the Andes, at the height of 
3000 m(trcs (981-3 feet) above the 
]( vel of the ocean, and more consider- 
able m low regions m the midst of 
continents than m the open sen. In 
these differences between the higher 
and lower regions of equinoctial Ame- 
rica, thcielations of intensity aie con- 
sidered jLinder the same baiometrical 
pressure, the object of the autlioi be- 
ing not to compare the absolute inten- 
sity at diflerent heights, but the difler- 
ence between the nocturnal and diur- 
nal intensity on the plateaux and on the 
plains * 1 he sound of the Grand Cata- 
racts of the Oronoco, heard at the 
distance of more than a league, in the 
plain which surrounds the mission of 
Atures, creates a belief that one is m 
the vicinity of a coast studded with 
reefs and breakers, is three times louder 
in the night than during the day, and 
gives an inexpressible charm to these 
sohtaiy regions What can be the 
caust of this increase of intensity in a 
desert where nothing exists to disturb 
the sile nee of nature'* This, the au- 
thor shews, cannot be owing to the di- 
minished temperature during the night, 
whi€h, instead ot augmenting, rather 
letards the rapidity with which sound 
is propagated The.Sjime effect is pio- 
duced b/ a current ot wind opposed 
to the direction of the sound, and by 
the dilatation of the an, by which the 
density, and consequently the elasticity 
“•are diminished Nor, m regions unin- 
habited by man, can this lemaikablc 
phenomenon be accounted for by the 
cessation ot the humming of insects, 


the chauntmg of birds, or the rustling 
ot leaves ; foi m the forests which 
border on the Oronoco, the air is con- 
stautly filled with innumerable multi- 
tudes qf mosquijtos, the humming of 
insects is much stronger during the 
night than during the day , and thg 
breeze, if felt at all, does not blow till 
after sun-set. The author thinks that 
the presence of the sun acts on the 
propagation and intensity of sound, by 
the obstacles opposed by currents of 
aiP of diflerent density, and the par- 
undulations of the atmosphere, 
caused by the unequal heating of dif- 
ferent parts of the soil. In a tranquil 
state of the an , whether it be dry, or 
charged with humidity, the sonorous 
wave !■» propagated without difficulty , 
hut when the atmosphere is traversed 
in all directions, by small currents of 
warmer an, the sonorous wave is divi- 
ded into two parts, one of which re- 
turns upon the other, and retards the 
propagation of sound , m short, the 
cause is to be sought for in the want 
of homogeneity in the elastic medium. 
In order t j give a pitcisc idea of these 
curicnts of heated air which rise du- 
l m jr the day from a soil unequally- 
acted on by the sun’s rays, the author 
relates several experiments which he 
made unde r the tropics In the Slano r 
or Steppes of Venezuela, hi foitnd the 
sand, at two o'clock m the day, at 
52 5°, and sometimes even at 60° of 
the Centigrade thermomettr, (126 5 ° 
and 110° Fahr) The temperature of 
the air in the shade of a Bombax, was 
2° (97 16° F ) , lfl it* sun, at 18 
inches above the gptfcud, 8° ( 109 ° 
F ) In the night, the temperature of 


* The variations of absolute intensity, ob>u\ed at different elevations m the at- 
mosphere, have long ago been explained by the matheftiatical theory of sound Al 
Poisson (Join mil iU ! Fioh IWytuhmqui , VII J2S) has even arm id at the re- 
markable lesult, that the intensity of sound propagated upwards or downwards, ver- 
tically, or in oblique vmoious ra^s, depends only vn the density of tlifi stratum of 
air from wlueli the sound issues • 
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the sind was only 28° (82 5° F ) , it 
had lost more than 21° (48 2° F ) 
Neai the cataracts of the Oronoco, 
tht soil being covered with a rich ve- 
getation, is seldom ht ated, durpig the 
thy, beyond 80°, (S6° 1 ,) the air 
being 2()° (7f)° F ), while the im- 
m£fcse masses of sui rounding gianitc, 
art, at the same tunc, heated as high 
as f*S° (IIS 1° F) If the cau.e of 
the nocturn il increase of sound, here 
pointed out, be tiue, it need surprise 
no one, that under the torrid ?oih, 
this increase should be greatei in the 
interior of the continent than in tht 
open sea , in the plains, than on the 
back of the Cordilleras i ht surface 
of the sea is uniformly heated, and 
never above 20° C , while the surface 
of tht continents, uiu quail) colon! ed, 
and compost d of materials which ra- 
diate differently, icq tines, near the 
equator, tempeiuUms which vary 
from 80° C. to 52° C Under the tro- 
pics, the earth is gencially, dunng the 
night, warmer than the air, in the 
temperate /one, during calm and se- 
rene nights, it bt comes 4° oi C 
colder In a word, the phenomenon 
depends upon that want of homoge- 
neity m the veitical columns of tht at- 
mosphere, which, according to M 
Arago, is llso tht tiue ciu^e of the 
scintilhtiun, moit o less vivid, of the 
stars 

At the same sitting M Durnt ril 
read a rt port, in name of tin Commit- 
tee appointed to e xanune the Mt mow, 
picsentcd to ttie Academy, by M 
Dev» /e, andnb^neb he discusses the 
impoitaut question, Whethei the yel- 
low fcvci be contagious ? Wt ne in- 
duced to notice this Memoir, because 
many of the opinions entertained b) 
the author, on the subject o*r contagion 
and injection, difftt entirely from those 
of which wt haveaheady had occasion 
to speak, in submitting to our read- 
ers, a coudcusui abstract of the fact 1 * 


and reasonings m Dr Ferguson’s able 
pipe r, rend to the Roy al Society of 
Edinbuigh, (and since published m 
vol. IX of their transactions) on the 
subject of Micsnia. M Devczc thinks 
that the yellow* ft vti is not conta<rio /'& , 
and that its di velopcment and piopo- 
gation aic the 1 emit of infection In- 
fection, according to this author, is a 
morbific mode by which a centre oi 
putrefaction gives to an individual* 
subjected to its influence, the pre-dis- 
position to co itrict a dise ise of a 
ticular deset iption, or, at least, occa- 
sions the determination of that disease, 
when tlie individual Ins been already 
pie disposed to contract it The con- 
stant churacteiistics of infectious dis- 
e<s ts art, that they originate in ill 
pi ices under the influence of a centic 
of putrefaction, and ncvii any where 
else , that a great number of persons 
may be attacked by them at the samc 
mornc nt, without any previous com- 
munication between them, Xc Con- 
tagion, on the contrary, is * mode of a 
disease by which an individual seized 
with a morbific adection communicates 
it to mother, b/ mt 1 is of a vn us at- 
tached to a solid bod), oi suspended 
m the atmospheie The fact', upon 
which M Dc\izc gi (Minds his opinions 
ire these 1 In all countries wht the 
yellow fever liabiruilly prevails, there 
arc places wheit it is never developed, 
exu pt in tht cist of jk rsons who have 
imported the gcim of disease from the 
focus of infection 2 Under Umpeiate 
climates, the malady ntvei spreads ins 
the plains, and the elevated quarters 
of cities are often exempt fiom this 
scoui gt, when it ravages those»paits 
which arc low and humid 8 In well 
regulated hospital , the yellow fever 
mvti shews itself except oil those m- 
dividuds who were alFected witb it 
when they entered 4 Eighteen indi- 
viduals (lied at Alcala dc los Pa ideros 
of the yellow fever, which they had 
contracted at Seville while no mhabi- 
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tant of Alcala was attacked by it 
And, 5 It has never, according to M 
Dev( 7Gj been found possible to propa- 
gate tlic yellow fever by inoculation 

In the subsequent sittings of this 
month, the Academy was occupied m 
judging and awarding the pn/cs for 
tre iti*es on various questions of science 
pieviously pioposcd as oubjects for 
compi tition 

The proceedings during the month 
of April lequire no particular notice. 
C« the 1st of May, M. de la Place 
announced to the Academy, the re- 
commencement of the important opc- 
lation long since begun bv the engi- 
neers of the Depot at la Guerre, and 
which vull be completed by the Sardi- 
nian astronomers , it consists in the 
mcasuiemcnt of thepaiallcl compii/cd 
"between lloide uix. and Flume In 01 - 
dei to complete the geode sical patt, it 
is only necessary to construct a small 
number of til ingles on the Alps On 
the 1 >th, M Chossat presented a Me- 
moir on the Nervous System, upon 
Animal Heat I his valuable paptr, 
from the great multiplicity of the ex- 
perimt tits <md details, admits not of any 
intelligible abridgment, within the li- 
nrflts wc can affoid, and we thercfoie 
be£ leave to refer the scientific reader 
to the Journal de Physique , vol XCI 
pp 5 and 92. 

At the sitting of the 5th of June, a 
Memoir was read by M Benoiston de 
Ch ilcauneuf, on the mortality produ- 
ced by Aifeetions of the Pulmonary 
SysUin r ] he examinations of the re- 
gisters of deaths m tne city of Pans, 
(said to be made with the greatest 
cart) for the years IS 16, ]817, and 
ISIS, give 62, 1 H deaths in all, of 
which 

.CO I have bttn caused by asthma , 

ISO I by pleunsy and pcriptitumony , 

4250 by catairhs , 

6971 by phthisis 

1 '3,728 


So that diseases of the pulmonary sys- 
tem cause more than the* fifth part of 
all the deaths which take place in Pa- 
ns , and the piopujtions m which 
these (Afferent diseases operate, are as 
folio w . 

• « 

Asthma tames off one in 100 
Plturisy and peripneumony one m 33 
Catarrhs one in 1 5. 

Phthisis one in 9 

*The autumn is generally supposed 
tlie, period of the year most fatal to 
cnnsumptiVL patients , the author of 
the Munon has shewn that, in the in- 
stinct of Paris at least, this opinion is 
not wlII founded 1 he average of 
1816, 1817, and 1818, gives the fol- 
lowing comparative results, shewing 
the rclitive mortality occasioned by 
phthisis at different SLasons of the year 

Spring, 1892 
Summer, 1621 
Autumn, 1723 
Winter, 1735 

Fiom which it appears that spring 
aiul wintci are the seasons most fatal 
to consumptive patients m the French 
capital With regard to the female sex, 
M de CluitcautKuf shews, that m Pa 
ns a third morL women than*of men 
die of consumption, while m the villa 
gc s round Paris the moitahty is nearly 
equ il among the sexes, the pioportion 
foi the rcmamdei of the countiy is 
one m eleven, instead of one m nine, as 
in the capital , and Trc^n ten to lifty 
is tliL puiod of lifcJ*olh*m Pans and 
the countiy at which phthisis produces 
the gieate >t ravages 

We sh ill conuludc the piocccdings 
of this year with a brief notice of the 
Lectures *of M A npcrc, lead befoie 
the Academy of Science* 

28th September — M # Ampt rc re- 
duced the pin nomeua observed by M 
Otr&lcd to two general facts IL 
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shewed that the current in the pile acts 
upon the magnetic needle like that of 
the communicating wire He described 
the experiments by which he had esta- 
blished the attraction 01 rtpuHon of 
the whole of a magnetic needle by the 
communicating wire, as well as the in- 
struments which he proposed^ to have 
constructed, and, among others, spirals 
and galvanic helices He stated, that 
in every case these last would produce 
the same effect as magnets He next 
entered into some details as to the man- 
ner in which he conceived magnets* in- 
debted for their properties solely to 
electrical currents in planes perpendi- 
culai to their axis, and upon the simi- 
lar currents which he believed to exist 
in the terrestrial globe , so that he re- 
duced all the phenomena of magnetism 
to effects purely electrical 

Sept 25 — M Ampere more fully 
developed his theory, and announced 
the novel fact of the attraction and re- 
pulsion of two electrical currents, with- 
out the interposition of a magnet , a 
fact which he had observed in conduc- 
tors of the spiral form 

Oct 9 — M Ampere exhibited to 
the Academy the experiments which 
establish the identity of action between 
the communicating wire ai d the in- 
closed cuives, and which he conceived 
similar to eltctiical cut rents in planes 
perpendicular to the line which con- 
nects the two poles of the magnets 
In the two rectilineal electrical cur- 
rents, he pointed out the same effects 
which he had indicated at the former 
sitting in th- currents of the spiral 
conductors* H^M-then described the 
method he has since adopted for cal- 
culating the effects of electrical cur- 
rents of a given length , after which he 
proceeded, by a comparison of the re- 
sults of expei iment and calculation re- 
spectively, to determine the law of the 
attractions and repulsions of two por- 
tions infinitely small of electrical cur- 
rents He also dwelt upon those differ- 


ences which establish not only a dissi- 
milarity, but almost a complete oppo- 
sition, between the attractions and re- 
pulsions of eli ctrical currents and those 
of common electricity 

Oct. 16 — M Ampire read a note 
relative to the fine experiments of M. 
Arrago, on the magneti/mg of steel by 
means of the current pioduced by a 
voltaic pile The object of the note 
was to shew, that aU the circumstances 
of this action of the electrical currents 
were conformable to what he had al- 
ready announced on the identity of 
these currents and of those which he 
conceives to exist m magnets, and that 
they might be considered as comple- 
ting the demonstration of that remark- 
able law 

Oct 30 — M Ampere announced 
to the Academy, that, tn conformity 
with his theory of the phenomena pre- 
sented by electrical currents and by 
magnets, the action of the terrestrial 
globe brought, in a plane perpendicu- 
lar to the direction of the dipping 
needle, the plane of a moveable portion 
of the conductor of a voltaic pile, ar- 
ranged so as to form almost an entire 
circuit He described two forms of 
apparatus, the first of which had ser- 
ved to produce the movement of,tne 
communicating wire, m the direction 
of the net die of a^coinpass in the hori- 
zontal plane, according to tilt line of 
declination , the second, that which 
corresponds to the direction of the dip- 
ping needle in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian At the same time, he exhi- 
bited an instrument by which a portion 
of an electrical current, the conductor 
of which is attached to a vertu al pi- 
vot, may be deflected by the action OjF 
another current, by which means the 
two currents become parallel, and fol- 
low the same direction 

Nov 6. — Having announced to the 
Academy a fact iclati\e to the action 
of spiral conductors, which he had dis- 
covered before he was aware of its 
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cause, and which M Arago had equally 
observed, M. Ampere ai rived at the 
following results — J A very simple 
ineaiib of neutralizing the longitudinal 
eifict of an electrical current m a con- 
ductor of a spiral form, and hence, of re- 
ducing the action of the transverse ef- 
fect, then entirely identical with that of 
a magnet l 2 A law, which the author 
had no farthei verified than in relation 
to the action exercised by that species 
of cm rents, but which appears to be 
tyue in general of tvery one of those 
portions, infinitely small, of which, in 
order to calculate their effects, electri- 
cal currents must be considered as 
composed At the same sitting, he 
also exhibited an instrument, by which 
the effect of a current in a spiral con- 
ductor is neutralized in this manner 
by the prolongation of that conduc- 
tor, which returns, m a straight line, 
into the axis of the spiral, from which 
it is separated by the sides of a 
glass tube. This instrument, sus- 
pended by a needle, like the needle of 
a compass, piesents all the properties 
of one, when acted upon by a mag- 
net , its cxti e unties represent the poles, 
m the situation which, according to 
th^theoiy, they ought to occupy 
N^iv 13 — At this bitting, M Am- 
pt rfc lead a note upon the electro- the- 
micul efFects of a spiral iron wire, 
submitted solely to* the action of the 
terrestrial globe. The action of the 
earth dnecting an electrical current, 
as well as it directs a magnet, our au- 
thor thinks that this action, like that 
of a magnet in the expenment of M 
Fresnel, ought to have some influence 
on tl\p oxydation of an iron wire in 
water M. Ampere caused to be im- 
mersed, under a small glass receiver, 
m a weak solution of chlorim^of -so- 
diufti, the two extremities of an iron 
wire, that made thirty revolutions 
round a cylinder of pasteboard, the 
axis of which was nearly parallel to 
the dipping needle The two wires 


soon appeared covered with several 
bubbles, which, agreeably to theory, 
were more numerous upon the wire 
which corresponded to the negative 
pole of the pile Dining three days 
that tht appaiattis continued in action, 
the author sevtral times caused the 
bubblts which had been formed asce^ £ 
to the top of the receiver, till no more 
remained on the wires Each time new 
ones were produced on the wire which 
had at first given out the greatest 
mynber, and which continued brilliant 
to the end of the experiment The 
otfier wire, after being oxidized, pre- 
sented few or no bubbles The ap- 
paratus having been overturned by ac- 
cident, M Ampere was prevented from 
discovering whether the bubble which 
rose to the upper part of the receiver 
contained hydrogen, or a greatei pro- 
portion of azote than atmospheric air, 
or if it was air, such as is generally 
contained in water, and which would 
have been disengaged by the elevation 
of the temperature of the apartment 
In repeating the experiment with the 
same apparatus, M Ampere disco- 
vered only slight indications of electi o- 
chemical action , so that, as to the ex- 
istence of that peculiar species of ac- 
tion, doubts still remain, which futuic 
and more varied experiments can only 
remove # 

Dec 4 — 7 he object of M Am- 
ptre, on the present occasion, was to 
find the analytical expression of the 
mutual action of the tv o electrical 
currents, from a general law, deduced 
from a multitude of fa # cts and experi- 
ments previously developed , which 
law consists in this, that if* wc assume 
an infinitely small portion of an elec- 
trical current, and conceive, at the 
sjrne point in spa<?e, other portions of 
electrical currents, also minutely small, 
which may have the same relation to 
the first, m direction and intensity, 
whieh tfie tl~ nui*s of a ferce have in 
amount and direction, relatively to that 
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force, the combination pf these por- 
tions of electrical currents correspond- 
ing to the constituent, will, m every 
case, exert precisely the same action as 
that which corresponds to their result- 
ant. It is from this law that' he Ins 
deduced the analytical expression of 
‘tfc/* mutual action of two small por- 
tions of electrical currents — first, in 
the case in which they arc both per- 
pendicular to the line which joins their 
point of bisection , and, secondly, m 
the general cast , where they foi m w’th 
that line any angles whatevei, as «. 
and In both cases, the analyti- 
cal expression has been developed, 
but, as wc have not room to set down 
the difFeient steps, we must content 
ourselves, instead of merely giving the 
resulting foirmda, which would be un- 
intelligible by itself, with referring the 
scientific rcadei to the Journal tie 
Physique , xc i 22G, where he will find 
the subject treated in a very abk and 
luminous mannci 

Dec 11 — At this sitting, M Am- 
pere read a supplant nt to the fore- 
going Memoir, in which he gives a.i 
account of two experiments which 
tend to verify the formula he had pre- 
viously deduced, and subjoined some 
observations on the analogy existing 
between this foimula and that which 
expresses the effects of radiant heat, 
and likewise upon the consequences 
deduced from that formula, w'hich 
agiee perfectly with the facts obser- 
ved by other philosophers 

In the pioccedings of 1821, nothing 
deserving particular mention was laid 
before the Academy, till the 12th of 
March, when ftr Halle read the re- 
port of the committee on a Memon of 
M. Chomcl, entitled, i6 Observations 
on the use of the Sulphates of Qui- 
nine and Cinchonine in Intermitting 
Fevers ” — The object of tlu author 
was to ascertain if the substances 
knewn under the names o iqummt and 
cinchonine , th,it is, the chaiactenstic 


alkalis of the yellow and grey quin- 
quina, combined in the state of sul- 
phates, rendered more soluble by that 
combination, and preserving the pun- 
gmey peculiar to the quinquinas from 
which they ate extracted, possess the 
qualities of febrifuge in the same de- 
gree with the original bark. M Dou- 
ble, a physician of exttnsivc practice 
and great experience, had already 
shewn the utility of these compounds 
in the li catment of tertian and doubh - 
ttrtian, quartan and double quartan 
fevers In his hands the admnustia- 
tion of sulphate of quinine had been 
attended with immediate and complete 
success, and generally after the fust 
doses, in the cases of six patients of 
different ages, among whom were an 
infant of nine years old, and a woman 
whose health was impaired by tlu ir- 
regularities of the critical age The 
numbei of observations recorded by 
M Chomcl is fourteen , in six of 
which the cessation of the fever w'as 
owing to the sulphate of quinine, and 
took place cither immediately after 
the first dose, or after the second 
The doses generally effectual consist- 
ed of fiom 6 to 12 giains , m only a 
single instance did they amount to 24 , 
in one case, complete success foil ^wed 
the administration of a dose oT 5 
giam 4 *, in another of 8 and 12, al- 
though in the fust of these instances 
the simple bark had been administered 
in half-ounce doses without any sen- 
sible effect, and in the other the ex- 
tract in doses of a drachm each The. 
sulphate of cinchonine w'as employed 
by M Chomtl only m one instance , 
from G to 20, and from 20 to 21 grains 
were requisite to produce complete 
success In the thirteenth observa- 
tion, the lesmous matter of quinquina, 
in doses of one and two ounces,* was 
first employed without any buceess , 
then the ligneous part in doses of one 
ounce , and thirdly, the sulphate pre- 
pared with the quinine extracted from 
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the Carthagma bark in doses of 24 
grains , immediately after this last trial 
tin. sulphate of quinine extracted from 
yellow quinquina, given in doses of 
the same amount, definitively termi- 
nated the fever In three eases the 
salts of quinine failt d, as well as the 
bark in its oiigmal state. 

On the SOth of April, V Cuviei 
presented to the Academy the he id 
of Descartes, which M Birzclius, 
Secretaiy of the Academy of Stock- 
holm, had purchased, at a publics le, 
in Swede n, and which he had been 
tag* i to tiansnut to the n Uive conn- 
tiy of that truly git at man lie also 
read die letter, in which M Berzelius 
gives an account of the particul ir^, 
hitheito unknown, respec ting the his- 
tory of that head, a f >d which tend to 
establish its gcnuincnc bb At the same 


time, M Cuvier presented an engra- 
ved portrait -of Descartes, remarking, 
that all the traits indicated by the os- 
seous parts, aie similar to the charac- 
ters of the head presented by M Ber- 
/eliim , w Inch,- according to JVi. Cu- 
vier, completed the proof that this 
was m reality the head of Descartes^ 
The remaining proceedings of the 
Academy for the year possess no man- 
ner of interest, either to the gene- 
i il or scientific reader, if we except 
a mj »eily Memoir by M de Daplaee, 
on the Attraction of Spin rieal Bodies, 
tlu Kt pul non of JLlastic kluids, 
wlreh was ic id on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, and of which we will endea- 
vour to give some account* in the view 
of tlie Impiovcmc uts and Discovti les 
m St .cnee during the )eai8 1820, and 
1821. 


v Dost irtes died at Stockholm, whithei Ju lud -epured it the it quest of Queen 
< hiistun,, on tin lltli of 1 thmaiy (in tin >Hh vear of Ins age,) ami Ins re- 

mum wcu mtcircd in tint < ipitil , but (vinteeii >cus afteiwards ruuo\cd to Pi- 
ns, win u i niagnifui lit monument wis < uctul to Imn m tlie ehmeh ol st Ge m'- 
\icve du Mont How, wlun the exhumation took plict, the lie id ol this guat phi- 
losopher was left he hind, outlier M Jhj/ehus nor the Ire nth Ac ulunieians have 
thought ] uopei to uiiotm us j\k Dtlambie e vpres&^d hio doubts as to the autlien- 
tiuty of the skull m question 
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No IV 

REPORTS, & c 

V ON 

DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF PUBLIC ECONOMY 


I AGRICULTURAL REPORT 


The year 1821, like the two former, 
was upon the whole productive, and 
the fall m the prices of land produce, 
which commenced m 1819, has pro- 
ceeded with little interruption ever 
since ; an l this, notwithstanding a 
marked mu rovement, m the course of 
the present year, in the condition of 
the great body of the consume rs, other 
than the agricultural classes them- 
selves, and with the ports of this coun- 
try closed against the importation of 
foreign grain. 

Yet the weather was not so steadily 
favourable, as m some former seasons 
The first two months of the year, in- 
deed, were uncommonly mild and plea- 
sant, but Marclf and April were wet, 
and May, June, ^nd the greater part 
of July, cold, with frequent hail- 
ahowers, hoar-frost, and the wind from 
the north About the end of July, 
when the prospect of the harvest was 
by no means encouraging, 1 * esptcially 
upon thin dry soils, some refreshing 
showers fell, after which the tempera- 
ture becafne* lusher, and the weather, 


though still variable, continued friend- 
ly to the ripening and ingathering of 
the crops, till the whole were secured 
in good order, over the greater part of 
the United Kingdom This was par- 
ticularly the case throughout the whole 
of Scbtland and the north of England, 
but in the south of England and also 
m some parts of Ireland, a great depl 
of ram fell for about a month, from 
the last week of August, which inju- 
red the wheat arid oarley in some dis- 
tricts to such a degree, that the com 
market rose very rapidly , wheat from 
54<s 7d , the weekly average on the 
1st of September, to 70s. 7d. on the 
29th of the same month, and appre- 
hensions of scarcity became very pre- 
valent But the decline of prices 
which occurred in October, proved that 
the damage was but partial, and that 
the alarm was unfounded The same 
variable weather continued to the end 
of the year. In November and De- 
cember the rams were so copious, that 
many of the rivers overflowed their 
banks ; but the greatest losses were 
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sustained at sea , the winds, having 
been remaritably violent during De- 
cember, occasioned many shipwrecks 
on our coast 

The following abstract from a Re- 
gister kept near Perth, affords a gene- 


ral view of the weather, similar to what 
we have givefi m our former volumes 
The fair and rainy days, and the quan- 
tity of rain for January, were omit- 
ted, but have been supplied from the 
Regi«Her kept at the Cal ton Hill Ob- 
servatory, near Edinburgh 


January 
February . 

• M ireh 
Apul 
Miy 
lune 
July 
August 
September 
Octobtr 
November • 
December 


1 tur 
Days 

K liny 
Days 

Quantity ol 
K un 

ill tan 

Tun per ituri 

13 

18 

2 19 

37 9 

26 

2 

12 

3H 95 

22 

9 

2 96 

41 11 

V 

15 

3 55 

16 12 

2f 

10 

1 54 

47 25 

27 

3 

65 

5125 

21 

7 

J 57 

58 14 

25 

6 

1 42 

59 2 

20 

10 

1 80 

56 

20 

11 

1 57 

4 1 5 

14 

Hi 

5 59 

41 5 

15 

16 

4 38 

40 4 

212 

123 

27 91 

47 36 


Upon a comparison with 1820, there 
has been more rain m 1821 by about 
inches, while the medium tempera- 
ture was higher by 1 38 

With the exception of the iponths 
of September and October, the corn 
market exhibited little fluctuation in 
pj-ices, seldom ranging more than be- 
tween 5(K and 55 9. for wheat, and 
most generally veprmg round the lat- 
ter rate, till m ar the end of the year, 
when this, and all othci kinds of corn, 
experienced a considerable depression 
The price of bread, however, did not 
always correspond with that of wheat , 
owing, perhaps, to the partial injury 
which this grain had sustained in Sep- 
tember, the quartern loaf, after the 
harvest, continued higher than in its 
usual proportion to wheat The most 
common rate in London, before'Sep- 
tember, was qd , sometimes lOd. , the 
highest in September was 12 , and 

at the end of the year, though wheat 
had fallen 8s below the price at its 
commencement, the loaf still stood at 


lOd In Edinburgh, it was, as usual, 
about Id lower thin in London. Oat- 
meal, in the Edinburgh market, sold 
m retail, varied from Is Jd to Is. 4<d 
pe^ peck of 8 Jib avoirdupois, and po- 
tatoes from 8d to lOd per peck of 
281b 

Live stock, both fat and lean, which 
had hitherto yielded slowly to the de- 
pression of the times, experienced, in 
the course of this year, as great, or a 
greater reduction, than corn, probably 
not less than 25 per cent, as compared 
with the prices of 1820. The state of 
the weather during the summer had 
been unfavourable t<* the grazierj and 
the appearance of the turnip crop at 
the end of the grass season threatened 
a deficiency of food for fattening m th« 
ensuing winter 9 The pioduce of the 
dairy, however, did not sink so much* 
as corn and butcher meat, a circum- 
stance which may be ascribed to the 
mmufacturing classes having been ge- 
nerally in full employment* The price 
of wool, too, thouglf somewhat lower 
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than in the preceding year, maintained 
a higher level than other kinds of raw 
produce 

The prices of corn at the beginning 


and end of the year, taking the ave- 
rages of England and Wales , and the 
highest and lowest prices, were as fol- 
lows — 


For the « ending the 6tli .Tamuiy, 
J 821 

Foi the wet k ending tlu 2 ( )th Decem- 
ber, 1821 

Tlu sc List ii l ilso the luu t prices 
of the year 

Tlic luglust prices wtu for tlic wclL 
ending the 29 th September 


\i heat 

itye 

1 Jarle y 

Oath 

He ms 

I’easc 

<s d 

s d 


d 

\ 

d 

s 

d 

a d 

51 0 

*4 2 

25 

1 

18 

11 

1j 

7 

27 0 

!(> 2 

21 11 

V) 

? 

lb 

H 

22 

8 

26 8 

10 7 

n b 


1 

21 

4 

lb 

8 

35 10 


The distress of the agi icultural class- 
es had now become so gcnei al, and was 
so fully admitted by all panics, that 
Parliament at last found it necessary to 
listen to the numerous petitions which 
were every day accumulating upon 
their table , but as thur debates and 
proceedings belong to another d< pait- 
ment of this work, wt shall only ad- 
vert to the last m so far as they pre- 
sent any tangible result 

In our last volume, we alluded to 
Mr Robinson’s intention to bring in a 
bill for better ascei taming the averages 
which regulate importation, which was 
brought in accordingly, and passed 
without exciting much attention By 
this act, the returns aic to be taken 
from about 150 towns m England 
and Wales, not of the prices onl) , but 
also the quantities, and these quanti- 
ties and prices are to be combined in 
striking the gtntral average It also 
contains some provisions m regard to 
bonded corn, which must now be mea- 
sured as it comes from the waiehouse, 
-as well as when it is first lodged there 
This act, however, was clearly inap- 
plicable as a remedy to the present 
state of things, how beneficial soever 
may be its operation heieafter , and a 
measure of a more general and eflec- 
tivc chai a«,lkr wa* louelly deinauVlcd by 
tile giedt body* of the landed liittresl 


on both sides of the House. AVith 
this \iew, a committee was appointed 
to considci and icport upon the peti- 
tions of the agucultuiistc, without any 
**uch limitations on their powers as had 
been imposed on those of the commit- 
tee in the formtr session A numbci 
of witnesses were accordi igly examin- 
ed by this committee, and many docu- 
ments regaiding the corn markets of 
other countries, as well as of the united 
kingdom, laid before them , the whole, 
as exhibited in the appendix to the re- 
port, forming indeed the most com- 
plete body of evidence on the subject 
of the Corn-trade that has ever* ap- 
pealed in this country. The Report 
itself wis presented on the 21st lune, 
too late in the Session to lead to any 
mw enactment, — nor did the com- 
mittee recommend any In the House 
itself, so great a difference of opinion 
prevailed, both as to the cause of the 
depression and the means of relief, and 
even as to the practicability of afford- 
ing any relief at all, that all parties 
seem at last to have acquiesced m the 
expediency of waiting till it was seen 
what anothtr year should bring forth 
The only other general measure af- 
fecting agriculture, which requires to 
be noticid here, wis the repeal of the 
ta\ on hordes i mployed in husbandry, 
to which w T c may add, though of a 
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more limited nature, an abatement of A vigorous attempt was made to ob- 
the duty on malt made from Scotch tain a repeal of the new duty on the 
barley, which, by some inadvertency, malt of both countries, but the bill 
had been raised in 1819, higher than was lost on the question for its second 
m its due proportion to that imposed reading, 
on malt made from English barley 


COMMERCIAL NOTICES. 


The commence ol this year pie- 
sents little matter for obseivation 
The manufacturing mtciest had sen- 
sibly lccovtied out of that deep de- 
pi ession, which, m the pieceding 
year, had caused so much cl i -tress 
and alarm It still aflordcd only 
slendei profits to the master, and 
slender wages to the workman , but 
still such as to preserve the latter 
fiom total destitution The follow- 
ing repoit of the old national staple 
is favourable 

Rc port of the Wo alii n Cloth Milh d dm tut* 
tla lait ijmt , u front the Moth of 
March , 1320 , to the M'ifh Match, 1821, 
a\ del tinted hij tin u archer s to4he Mu - 
i>isf rates, M(Uf Md 
# JVanoat Clo/hs Milled 



l'l« cs 

Yards 

First Quarter, 

34,70 5 


Second ditto, . 

32,802 


Tlurd ditto, 

52 317 


fourth ditto. 

29,335 



129,279 

5,225,791 

Milled last year, 

119,700 

1,S89,1S1 

Increase, 

9,579 

0,010 


• Rt oad Cloths Milled 
First Quarto, Ob, ios 

Second ditto, 77, *99 

Third ditto, 71,207. 

Fourth ditto, 69,800 


Milled J ist year. 

280,720 

203,278 

9,180,22 5 
8, 100, {11- 

Increase, 

23,4 1 J 

779,909 


Total Milled this year m yds 11,112,014 
Total Milled last ycoi m yds I *,29 5,195 

Total increase this year m yds 1,110,519 

— A chamber of commerce and 
m mu ( icturc s has i ecently been esta- 
blish d at Manchester One ol its 
fust acts lias been to addiess a memo- 
ual to Loid Liveipool, requesting m- 
foimation relative to the political re- 
lations of Naples, as great quantities 
of British propel ty are there, and 
large oiders on hand, which, under 
the picscnt cncumstances, the mer- 
chants ait ah aid of shipping off. 

— Mechai ism has i cached great 
pa fection at M anchester At some of 
the cotton mills, yam lias been spun 
so fine as to ltquue 350 hanks to 
weigh one pound avondupois The 
penmetei of the common icel being 
one yaid and a half, 80 tUreuds or 
revolutions would mcasuie 120 yai ds, 
and one hank sc\on tunes as much, 
oi 840 yaids, which, multiplied by 
350, give s 29,406 y aids, or 167 miles 
and a fraction 

— The lapid use of the important 
station, Smcipore, during the yeai 
that it has been a flee poi t, is perhaps 
without its pai ill cl When the Bu- 
tch fhg was foisted, the population 
sc u cel v amounted to 200 souls , but 
m tine® months the nmnbei was not 
1c ss than 3000 , nd it now exceeds 
10,000, piiutqully Chinese No le^s 
th iti 173 t ul o f vcssrtb«of dillcicnt 
dese upturns, puntipally native, ar- 
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lived and sailed in the course of the 
two first months , and it has already 
become a commercial port of import- 
ance If our object in the Eastern 
Seas and in China is commeice, thcie 
is no plan so easy of u doption» or so 
unobjectionable, as that of making 
our stations freepoi ts In a few years, 
if the sy 'juvTn 1 % followed up, the \v hole 
of the Eastern Aichipclago uill be 
clothed from Cioat Bi itain , and Ava, 
Siam, Cochm Chin i, and even a large 
poition of China, may follow the ex- 
ample 

— Some inconvenience to the merL 
chants of Canada appears likely to 
anse from the too limited pi* nod al- 
lowed for carrying into opeiation the 
new timber act, particularly as re- 
gards that poition of it relating to the 
tiansit of Amcncan timber through 
the province Property in timbci to 
a great value fiorn Lake Champlain 
was then m the C anacH m u ket, con- 
tracted and paid for on Butish account 


last year, and which arrived m Ca- 
nada previous to the passing of the 
law Most of the surplus value of 
this timber was on account of tile 
merchants of Lake Champlain and 
other places, and intended, in the 
usual way, as a icmittancc to pay 
their Canail i debts Little doubt was, 
bow c vci , entertained by tlie commer- 
cial interest of Quebec, that oil a pro- 
per 1 epresentation of the case being 
made to the Bntish ministry^, those 
goods would be allowed to be taken 
to England on the same footing as 
American property actually deposit- 
ed m Quebec previous to the 25th of 
Maich last The Quebec Gazette, 
in commenting on the possible disap- 
pointment of this expectation, ob- 
serves, with a freedom rather remark- 
able for a papei under the immediate 
conti oul of the government, that it 
would arise fiom theie being “ no 
accredited agent to Pailiament to re- 
present the mtei e&ts of the countiy ’* 


LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS AN1) ESTABLISH- „ 

MENTS 


LOCAL AC 1 b PASSED 1st GEO TV 


1 Hoads leading from Ferry- 
bridge 

2 Road from Knaresborough to 
Grcep Hammerton. 

3 Road from 'Moot Ilall, Wirks- 
worth. 

4 For regulating the sale of 
bread. 

5. A Harbour m the Cove of Beer, 
&c u 

6 Poor in the Hundred of Blyth- 
mg, &c 

7. Budges t in the county of Mont- 
gomery 0 


8, For lighting Wolverhampton 
with Gas 

9 Gas the borough of Derby. 

10 Gloucester Gas Light Com- 
pany 

1 1 Gas the city of Norwich. 

12 Improving the Saipt Clement, 
Hastings. 

13 Foi making and widening cer- 
tain sti eets in Liverpool 

14 lor amending the road from 
Wigan to Golborn 

15 Roads from Chester to Wood- 
side 
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16. Road from Cheltenham to 
Pamswick 

17 Road from Holme's Chapel to 
Chelford 

18 Road from Kirby Kendal to 
Kirby Ireleth 

19 Road from Cheadle to Quicks- 
hill Bank 

20 From Lightpill Gate, Rodbo- 
roug, to Budlip 

2J. Road between Plymouth and 
Exeter, through Ashburton 

•22 Road from Wansford to Stam- 
ford and Bourn 

. 23 Roads from Monk Bridge to 

New Malton and Scarborough. 

24 Road from Wcvlull to Lyde 
Way 

25 Roads fron Henshall's Smithy 
to Altrmgham 

26 Road from Greenliead, through 
Haltwhistle, Hexham, and Corbndgc 

27 Road from Stonehaven to Co- 
blcheugh 

28 lload fiom Stockport to Wai- 
fington 

29 Road from Whiteburn to Kelso 

30 Road from Gateshead to Ryton 

Lane Head • 

31 Roads from Gosport to Bishop's 
\Wdtham. 

3& Malmesbury Turnpike Roads. 

33 Roads from Ludlow. 

34 Road from -Ludlow to Monk's 
Bridge 

35 Maintaining navigable the Ure. 

36 Maintaining the Harbour of 
Goran Haven. 

37 Corporation of the Trinity 
House of Leith 

38. Roads kora Butt Lane to Hen* 
sh all's bmitlgj^ 

■* 39. Bridgewitlnn Weymouth and 
Mel combe ltegis . 

40. Navigation of the Aire and 
Calder 

41. Two new Churches in New- 
ington. 

42. Burymg-Giound fur Rothcr- 
hithc 


43 Lighting, watching, and clean- 
sing Huddersfield. 

44 Ro&ds from Milford, through 
Petwoi th 

45 jRoad fro/h Pool, through Os- 
westry 

46 Road from Tentqrden, through 
Wood church 

47 Militaiy Roads in Perth 

48 Forth and Clyde Navigation 

49 Bridge over Thames. 

50 New Bridge over the River 
Ehrn. 

•^1 Bridge over the River Wen- 
sum 

52 Ballast Office in the Port of 
Cork 

53 Fund for lehef of Skippers and 
Keclmen upon the Tyne. 

54 Branch Railway from Crabtree 
to Catdown 

55. Lighting Dublin with Gas 

56 Lighting with Gas Shrews- 
buiy 

57 Lighting Bolton with Gas. 

58. Chapel of Ease, Pendleton 

59 Uniting the Rectory and Vi- 
carage of Samt Dun stan in the West. 

60 For the Theatre- Royal, Drury 
Lane 

6 1 For Pav mg. Lighting, &c. Bury 
Samt Edmund’s 

62 For lighting, &c Stockton 

63 For improving Whitgtft and 
Snaith. 

64 For the road from North 
Shields 

65 For the road from Selby to 
Leeds 

66 Road from Rochester to Mftud- 

stone * • 

67 Roads m Stirling, Dumbarton, 

Lanark, and Perth • 

68 Road from Wakefield to Aus- 
tei lands 

69 Rojftls from Devizes 

70 Roads from Hertford to Broad- 
water 

71 Road fiom Longhdrgley Bai to 
Picicy's Cross. * 
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72 Road from Swindon to Knight- 
on 

73 Road from Towcestei to West- 
ern Gate 

74 Roads m Dumfries and Rox- 
buigh 

75 Rites on Goods on the Itchin 

7(\ foi Lanai k and Glas- 

gow 

77 Sessions House and House of 
Correction at Ely 

78 Removing the Markets within 
Exeter 

79 Road from Chattel is Ferry to 
Saint Ives 

80 Road from Market Harboiough 
to Brampton 

81 Road fiom Asthall to Buck- 
land 

82 Road from Witney to Swei ford 
Heath 

83 Roads m Renfrew, Lanark, and 

Ajr. 

84 Roads and Bridges in Lanark 
and Dumbaiton. 

8 5 Road through Nairn and Auld- 
earn. 

86 Rectories* of Tilchurst 

87 For supplying Peteihead with 
Water. 

88 Statute Labour within Glas- 
gow 

89. Road fiom Dundalk to Bann- 
bndge 

CAMBIlIDGr AM) HUNTINGDON 

The stupendous di unage of the 
Eau Brink extending ovjbi some hun- 
dreds of thousands of acics, is rapid 
ly drawing towaids its completion 
r ihc Eau Bnnk Cut, about two miles 
and tlnee quarters in length, is nearly 
* completed, as is the new budge 
across it, which is tq be a di aw-bridge 
lor the admission ot ships to pass and 
repass through it to San it Oer mam's 
Ihe new bridge is of timber, winch 
is so combined as to pi oil uce strength 
and durcbility Its length is about 
820 feet, the /trsed sine or spnng 


of the arch is 3 feet 1 1 1 inches. On 
this canal and its appendices, there 
will piobahly, befoie the works are 
cum pic ted, bt expended nearly half 
a million steilmg 

l here are at picsent 352 men, six 
holies, and ten vessels employed on 
the suspension budge ovei the Me- 
nai On the Angle sta side, the mam 
pier i lscs 63 feet above the level of 
high water , and the piers aie lapid- 
ly advancing On the Caernarvon 
side, the mam pier is 31 feet above 
high water ; fiist pier from it, 45, 
second ditto, 57 

A new lion budge is ibout to be 
placed over the rivei Weaver, near 
Nantwicli It combines elegance and 
lightness, with strength and durabi- 
lity One peculiar excellence is, that 
the 24 massive braces which are pla- 
ced diagonally, between the perpen- 
diculai bolts and the uppei and lower 
ribs, equalize the pressuie, on what- 
cvei part it rests — Architect, T Har- 
uson, Esq 

Mai ch 20 — The first stone of the 
Cai lisle Canal Basm was laid m the 
presence of the committee, and a con- 
siderable number of spectators Mr 
William Halton mounted the stone, 
and, in a concise speech, expressed 
lus hopes that the undertaking would 
prove beneficial to the subscribers, 
and of advantage to the neighbour- 
ing distucts 

NoniHUMHLJlLAND AND DlTHHAM 
May 16 — Commenced the build- 
ing ot a stone budge over the Alne, 
near Alnwick Abbey The intention 
is to avoid a ford whin ^ is often dan- 
geious m the wintei° Ilns useful 
woi k is undertaken at the expense of 
the i/nkc of Northumberland 

ClIFSIIIUE 

r l he erection of a bridge across the 
Conway has been sanctioned by a 
giant of 40,000/ public money f he 
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attainment of this object, with other 
piojected improvements, will remove 
an obstacle winch has lntheito ope- 
rated against the Holyhead line of 
load through Chestci 

Plans aie agreed upon for the eir c- 
tion of thrie new chinches m I ecds , 
estimated expense of each 10,000/ 

In the intended erection of a new 
jail in Norwich, the him c-House and 
muMivenicnt couits of justice, aie to 
be removed from the present site into 
•tf^e gaidens below the hill, near the 
eastern cntiance A subltriai eous 
passage for conveying piisonei» fioui 
their cells to tual will be excavated 
Estimated expenditure, 26,000/. 

Kent. 

The Thames and Medway Canal, 
the progress of whu li was suspended 
for several years, is now in such for- 
wardness, that theie is eveiy l cason 
to expect it will be completed within 
two years. 

A new bridge, completed ill a sub- 
stantial manner, has been elected 
over the stream neax Abbots Mill, 
Canterbury "I lie lanes leading m 
that direction aie to be lightecl with 


DrVONSlIIRF 

Improvements ip Exeter — The re- 
moval of the last lcmaimng house on 
the eastirn suit of the entrance to 
North Stieet , the ancient statue at 
the entrance to be leplac ed , the green 
sward to be extended ovei the site of 
the Old Ticasuiy House m the Ca- 
thedral Yard , Sun Lane to be widen- 
ed, «thc pi o feting houses outside of 
§outhgate tfcken down, and that pait 
of the stieet widened , Bioadgate to 

be taken down. 

• 

Isle of Wight 

A building has lie cn lately erected 
m the High bticit of New pm t, Isle 
of \\ ight, l ) be u^cd foi the pui poses 
of the Is^ of Wight Institution It 
contains a loom foi newspapers and 


penodial publications, a library, a 
room containing the museum belong- 
ing to the •Philosophical Society, and a 
billi ird loom liic estimated expense 
was 3000 / , and it does great credit to 
theacCuiacy of fhe architect, Mi Mor- 
timer, of this town, that it has not ex- 
cec dec! that sum The amount was 
raised m tiansferable sfiarcs^ot 25/. 
eacli , the piopnctor of one share has 
fue uhmssion for himself, and the 
1 ibci ty of introducing a friend. Those 
vjio possess moie than one, receive 
per annum for each additional 
shAre, which is the sum fixed on as 
the annual subset lption of persons 
who aie not propnetors The sum 
paid on the admission of each mem- 
ber, is 1/ 1 i v 6d , low as the charges 
appear, they have } et been found suf- 
ficient to enable the committee to fur- 
nish the rooms m a handsome man- 
lier, and to pui chase a consideiable 
liumbei of books, which will soon be- 
come a lespectable libiary 

Edinburgh. 

The celeuty with which architec- 
tural works aie undei taken and exe- 
cuted in this city is tiuly astonishing. 
But the most extraoidmary instance 
of rapid building is that of the new 
Circus, which may be said to connect 
the village of Stock-Bridge ^ith the 
New Town In the space of little 
more than twelve months, the whole 
Circus, wutli the exception of one 
house, has been begun and completed,, 
and a considei able pai t of it is already 
inhabited. In addition to the build- 
ings, *hc pavement of the stieet 
around the Circusf is nearly com- 
pleted , and the giound m the centi^ 
enclosed w ith an elegant railing, and 
tastefully planted 

The Melville Monument is beco- 
ming a prominent featiue m the out- 
line of oui inmantic city, and alieady 
pio\es tint the situation the best 
that could have been chosen, as m 
that pait of the New Town, with the 
exception of bt Andrew's spire, there 
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is no architectural ornament higher 
than the houses 

The College —It is very gratifying 
to observe the progiess winch has 
been made, m the course of the sea- 
son, m building the College. The 
passage from the btreet io the inte- 
rior ot the quadrangle, upon the im- 
proved plan, has been completed, 
which, considering its stupendous- 
ness and magnificence, is itself a very 
consideiable advance towards the 
completion of the building T1 e 
north side has been proceeded m with 
so much activity, that the mason- 
work may be expected to be soon 
finished So much of its inner front 
as was previously built, has been 
pulled down and rebuilt, so as to ac- 
commodate it to the new plan, which 
provides the whole front with the 
noble ornament of Corinthian pillars 
As the south side will exactly corre- 
spond with it, a perfect idea may now 
be formed of the appearance which 
this giand building will present when 
finally completed r lhis is an event 
to which the public have long looked 
forward with no little anxiety , and 
they must contemplate with much 
satisfaction the near prospect of its 
accomplishment Some time ago, as 
must be known to many of oui read- 
ers, a range of old houses that stood 
on the west side of the Horse Wynd, 
immediately behind the College, was 
cleared away, and an open space 
formed, which has been planted with 
trees, and considerably improved, on 
that«ide, the effect of the building. 

The Union Canal between Glasgow 
and Edinburgh was brought to a com- 
pletion about the close of this year 
Commencing at the west side of Edm- 
-burgh, it joins the great canal at 
Lock No. 16, near Falkirk. The 
length is 31 miles Magnificent aque- 
duct bridges occur at Slateford and 
Muiravomidvs , and before its junction 
with the great canal, it is carried 
through a tunnel half a mile m length 
The estimate of the expense was up- 


wards of 200,000/ , and this amount, 
we believe, was exceeded 

The iron bar bridge lately erected 
over the Tweed, near Paxton Ford, 
six miles above Berwick, proves so 
advantageous to the country, that the 
trustees have voted 1000 guineas to 
the builder. Captain Brown, above 
Ins estimate The captain has erect- 
ed a suspension-pier, on a similar 
principle, west of Newhaven, near 
Edinburgh This extends 700 feet 
into the sea, and will admit of steam** 
vessels and other craft coming along- 
side at low water It was proved, by 
the weight of twenty-one tons being 
placed between the different points 
of suspension Although that was 
the extreme weight up to which Cap- 
tain Brown, the contractor, was bound 
to prove it, such was the confidence 
of the contractor, as well as of the 
proprietors, m the stiengtli and sta- 
bility of the structuie, that the pas- 
sengers, by the various steam-vessels 
which frequent it, were allowed to 
pass without mtei ruption, during the 
whole operation, so that at one time 
there was a weight equal to that of 
500 persons on the arches at the same 
time. * 

A new pharos or light-house m«*he 
Shetland Isles was first set up Janu- 
ary 1 5th last, and is intended to burn 
constantly from the close of day till 
next morning This light-house is 
at Sumburghhead, one extiemity of 
the Isle of Mainland, the largest of 
the Shetland Islands, m 59° 52' north 
latitude, and 1° 28' west longitude 
It is about twenty mjles S W from 
Hangcliff-Head, on the^sle of Noss 
The light will be visibkJto all ships 
sailing in the southern parts of the 
Sherfcdvd Islands, between Foula 
Island and Nosshead The flame will 
be fixed, but accompanied with re- 
flector lamps, the elevation 300 feet 
above the mean level of the sea At 
the distance of six or seven leagues, 
it will appeal like a star of the fust 
magnitude. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Religious. Charities. — Receipts 
of the principal religious chanties m 
London for the year ending Lady- 
Day, 1821 . 

British and Foreign Bible Society £ 8!), 1 54 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 


ledge * 53,100 

Church Missionary Society 31,200 

DAndon * 26,174 

Methodist 22,500 

Baptist 1 *,200 

Society for Propagating the Gospel 13,000 
Society for Converting the Jews, . 10,700 

National Society for Education 0,000 

Religious Tract Society . 7 *561 

Hibernian Society 7*000 

Moravian Missions 6,000 

Naval and Military Bible Society 2, *48 

British and Foreign School 2,034 

Prayer-Book and llomily 1,003 


l 20 t,J109 

We have to announce to our cleri- 
cal friends the following premiums, of- 
fered by the Church Union Society, in 
the Diocese of St David's, 182^ — I 
A premium of 501, (by benefaction) 
few the best Essay on “ the Scripture 
Oowtnnes of Adultery and Divorce ; 
and on the Criminal Character and 
Punishment of Ajdultery by the an- 
cient laws of England and other coun- 
tries ” — 2 A ptemium of 251. for the 
best Essay on “ the Influence of a 
Moral Life on our Judgment in mat- 
ters of Faith ” — If am/ man will do 
/us tvdly he dial / knoiv of the doctri N E, 
whether tl bi , oL God John, vii 17. — 
The. Essays aft to be sent directed to 
the Rev. W^Jorgan, Vicarage, Aber- 
gwiUy, near Caermarthen, on or be- 
fore the last day of July, 189£t^* ,l h 
the names of the writers in a sealed 
paper, inscribed with the motto of the 
Essay 

The Society have adjudged to the 
Rev. S C Wilks, A.M , of Oxford, 

VOL. xiv. part ii 


author of " Christian Essays," w Chris- 
tian ^fissions," and 4< the St David’s 
Prize Essay, for the Year 1811, on 
the Clerical Character, ,y ih^4E ^fRlum 
of fifty pounds for the best Essay on 
The Necessity of a Church Esta- 
blishment in a Christian Country, for 
the Preservation of Christianity among 
the People of all Ranks and Denomina- 
tions , and the Mean9 of Exciting and 
Maintaining among its members a Spi- 
rit of Devotion, together with Zeal 
for the Honour, Stability and Influ- 
ence of the Established Church 
[[This Essay is preparing for the 
Press *2 

Mlihodists — The next Confer- 
ence of Wesleyan Methodists is to be 
held m London, on the last Wednesday* 
in July, 1822. That m Ireland on the 
first Friday m the same month The 
following is the statement of the num- 
bers this year in the Society — 

In Great Britain 260,345 

In Ireland • 23,538 

In l'oiugn Missions 28,678 

Total under British and Irish Con- 
ferences . 312,561 

Ditto under the American Conferences 256,881 


Total of Methodists throughout the 
world, exclusive of Travelling 
Preachers 560,442 

Increase tin** year m Great Britain 9,137 
In Missionary Stations 1,236 
In America » . 15,967 


26,330 

Decrease in Ireland 2655 

Tota^ In crease 26,068 

A religious society ha9 just been 
established at Pans, with the concur* 
rence of the government, which is, ac- 
cording to the penal code«of 1810, 
necessary for e\ery wocicty of more 
T 
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than twenty persons, whether they as- 
semble for discussing political, literary, 
religious, or any other subjects The 
establishment alluded to, hag assumed 
the name of the Socitti de la Mo - 
rale Chretzenne ” The society "is de- 
clared to be instituted for the purpose 
of applying thy precepts of Christian- 
ity to tbe~ relations of social life A 
prospectus, containing the views of 
the founders, .h?i8 been circulated, in 
which they say— “ Persuaded that the 
greater part of the evils under which 
mankind suffer, is the deplorable fruy: 
of the illusion under which they dre 
with regard to what is necessary to 
constitute their happiness, some friends 
of humanity consider the present a fa- 
vourable moment for the establishment 
of a society, which should endeavour 
to recal men to the only true source of 
happiness, the precepts of Christianity 
—precepts which are essentially the 
same as those which the Creator has 
engraven m the hearts of all men, and 
which Jesus Christ only developed and 
exhibited m a more attractive and lu- 
minous manner, and founded on more 
powerful motives, but which are un- 
fortunately less known, les9 reBpected, 
and less practised, than they ought to 
be ” 

The object of the society is thus 
stated ifi the first article of their 
rules — “ The object of this society is 
to explain, and constantly recal to the 
minds of men, the pieccpts of Chris- 
tianity, in all their purity ; to point 
out the important influence those pre- 
cepts exercise oji the happiness of 
mankind , and thus to endeavour to 
instil or revive those sentiments of 
yhanty and general benevolence which 
are calculated to establish peace on 
earth." 

But the most remarkably circum- 
stance connected with this society is, 
that it is established by the united ef- 
forts of ^stmguishcd Catholics and 
Protestants, It* is, perhaps, the first 


time that the adherents of these hither* 
to hostile religions, have united for the 
purpose of diffusing the gospel of 
Christ, without reference to the suc- 
cess of their respective systems. 

The prospectus ts signed by the fol- 
lowing names The letter C is placed 
after the Catholics, and P after the 
Protestants — The Duke de la Roche- 
foucault Lian court, president, C ; Ba- 
ron Degerando, C , M Delacroix, C ; 
the Rev J. J Goep, P ; Count La- 
borde, C ; Count de Lasteyne, C « 
Dr Spurzheim, C , Baron de Stael 
Holstein, P. ; M. Stapfer, P. ; Baron 
de Turkheim, P; M J G. Wurtz, 
P ; M Willm, secretary, P ; M Coc- 
querel, assistant secretary, P 

A public meeting was held at the 
City of London Tavern, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a floating hospi- 
tal on the Thames for seamen, and it 
was attended by a most numerous and 
respectable assemblage of ladies and 
gentlemen At one o’clock, the Lord 
Bishop of Chester was unanimously 
called to the chair, and briefly address- 
ed the meeting on the object for which 
they were assembled 

A series of resolutions was then pro- 
posed to the meeting, in furtherance 
of the objects of the society, m the 
moving and seconding of which, Earl 
Darnley, Mr Wilberforce, Lord Rock- 
savage, ?nd other gentlemen, shortly 
advocated the utility of establishing a 
floating hospital on the River Thames 
Mr Rowcroft moved the thanks of the 
meeting to the Mendicity Society, for 
the protection they had afforded to 
seamen He observed, fjidt upwards of 
sixty seamen were nowNsecuving.the 
attention of that society. -Vhis circum- 
stance alone would shew the utility of 
the j»r«^)sed measure. 

Schools in the West Indies.— 
The beneficial influence of Christian 
instruction on the slave population m 
the West Indies, is felt wherever it is 
fairly tried. Schools of moral and re- , 
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ligious education are recommended and 
adopted, where the principles of Chris- 
tianity are instilled regularly into the 
mindB of the hitherto abused and ne- 
glected people of colour ; and, by the 
natural operation of this paternal sys- 
tem, the necessity of corporal correc- 
tion has been precluded m Dominica ; 
so that* m a gang of 100 negroes, one 
instance only of formal punishment oc- 
curred during the whole period of their 
master's abode with them The same 
happy change might be effected in 
every other plantation in the West 
Indies, could their resident superiors 
be induced to adopt the pnncipfes and 
conduct of Mr Burnett 

Mr I hwaites, the superintendent of 
the schools at Antigua, confirms this 
testimony He writes thus, — “ It af- 
fords us no small degree of pleasure, 
to hear these good men declare, that 
the best effects are produced by the 
conscientious mode of government, 
which they now pursue with the slaves 
under their management ; they deal 
with them as rational creatures, and 
have no cause to repent the adoption 
of such a plan ” In mentioning the si- 
milar benefits at English Harbour, 
wlffere he is himself resident, he adds, 
— ‘^Numbers of young femaleB, who, 
humanly judgftig, must have been car- 
ried away by the torrent of vice, are 
rescued from rum, and have found an 
asylum from danger, and friends to 
cover their defenceless heads Some of 
them, of low and depraved connexions, 
have become not only useful teachers 
in the schools, bpf* consistent profes- 
sors of Christianity, and eligible for 
the hbnourabjfS estate of matrimony ; 
into which several have lately entered, 
and others are likely soon to follow 
their example *' ^ 

The benefits of the institutions are 
mote perceptible almost every day, es- 
pecially in restraining the prevailing 
sin of the country It not only make* 
some persevere in the paths of virtue, 


amidst all their discouragements (for 
honour, ease, plenty, ana perhaps li- 
berty, are 'on the side of vice amongf 
this degraded people) but some who 
have efred, deeply penitent, have en- 
treated^ with tears, to be taken back 
into the school. 

Some instances are slated of^their 
prosperity owing entirely to their sense 
of duty and a regular life ; and of others 
who nave been tenmfce<M>y freedom, 
splendour, and Vanity, and, m the 
mfdst of their course, sighed for a dis- 
missal. The education of the schools 
is rendered the more inviting to them 
by its moderation and freedom from 
ersonal discipline Their last numbers 
ad increased to 1429 scholars ; and 
three additional schools have been since 
formed in Antigua. Those m Barba- 
does were well attended and support- 
ed, and had secured the influence and 
attention of the clergy. 

The first anniversary of the Cal- 
cutta School Society was held in the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, the Honourable 
the Chief Justice in the chair Re- 
ports were read in Persian and m Eng- 
lish From the latter we extract the 
following statement. 

Indigenous (or native) schools in 
Calcutta. 

Schools. Children. 

Examined in January 84 + 2661 

Received books only 22 464 

Unconnected with the Society 62 J021 

Total 188 4146 

From this it will appear that the 
schools fully connected with the ‘so- 
ciety, average thirty .scholars each— 
those partially connected, twenty-one 
each — those totally unconnected, only * 
twelve each • 

The exertions of the society extend 
to three departments, under tnree dis- 
tinct committees: 1. Regular schools, 
wholly under the management of the 
society, and serving as rpocleh. 2. In- 
digenous schools (as dbove) , and, 3. 
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Schools for English and higher 
^ranches of tuition, which of course 
are paid for by the parents, &c. 

At the close of 1819, there were 
four schools m Madras, and nine in 
the adjacent country. The number of 
children on th&books was 986, (thirty- 
nine* fVotestartts, fifty-nine Catholics, 
and the rest heathen). The average 
attendance was about 300 daily. The 
mimber of eRiiihcv^dmitted from the 
beginning 1496 

Trav vfccoRF Schools — Thenum- 
ber of children admitted m these thirty- 
one schools, was 1387 at the close of 
1819 , m June following, 1623, classed 
as .follows : — Protestant, 184* ; Catho- 
lic, 119 , Brahmin and Soodra, 1266 , 
Mahomedan, 54 ; — Total, 1623 
Baptist Mission 
The following concise view of the 
translations of the Holy Scriptures, is 
extracted from the Seventh Memoir, 
dated Serampore, Dec. 1820 

J. In Bengalee , the fifth edition of 
the New Testament, containing 5000 
copies, which was printed off about 
three years ago, is nearly exhausted, 
and, of the different parts of the Old, 
scarcely a 6ingle copy haB been left for 
some time paBt The continual demand 
for this version, therefore, has render- 
ed it necessary to print a new edition 
of thfc whole Scriptures. This edi- 
tion, which will form the sixth edition 
of the New Testament, and the thud 
of the Psalms, and some other parts 
of the Old Testament, will consist of 
4000 copies, and of the New Testa- 
ment 2000 ext A, the demand being so 
very gieat. By, using a new fount of 
types, of a reduced size, and printing 
in double columns, on a large octavo 
page, the bicthren hope to bring the 
whole five volumes into one volume of 
about 1300 pages, royal octavo, or two 
very moderate volumes, and the New 
Testament into a neat duodecimo of 
about 4t)0‘ pages 

2. In the Sdngsknt, the last volume 


of the Old Testament was printed off 
about two years ago. The first edition 
of the New Testament is quite exhaust- 
ed, and the numerous calls for the 
Scriptures m this language, by the li- 
terati of India, have induced the bre- 
thren to put to press a second edition 
of the whole Scriptures This will 
likewise be printed m double columns 
in the large octavo size, and the whole 
Scriptures will be comprised in one 
volume It will consist of 2000 copies, 
with an extra number of 2000 New 
Testaments 

3 In the Hindee , also, the last vo- 
lume of the Old Testament was pub- 
lished ncaily two years ago. The edi- 
tion of the New Testament being near- 
ly exhausted, and Mr Chamberlain 
having prepared another version of the 
New Testament in this language, for 
which his long residence m the west- 
ern provinces of India, and his intimate 
acquaintance with their popular dia- 
lects, eminently fit him, the brethren 
have resolved m this edition to print 
his version of the New Testament, in- 
stead of thur own, as a comparison of 
independent versions, made by persons 
long and intimately acquainted with 
the language, will be of the utgnost 
value in- ultimately forming a correct, 
chaste, and perspicuous version m this 
widely extended 1‘anguage. Of this 
edition of the New Testament, which 
is more than half through the press, 
they are printing 2000 copies 

4 In the Orissa language, the whole 
Scriptures have been long published 
The first edition *®£the New Testa- 
ment being exhaustec^£nd the demand 
for this version still f^creasm£, the 
brethren have prepared a second edi- 
tion^which is now more than half 
through the press It consists of 4000 
copied 

5. The last volume of the Old Tes- 
tament m the Maliratia language was 
published many months ago, so that a 
version of the whole Scriptures m that 
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language is now completed. Of the 
first edition of the New Testament 
not a single Copy being left, they have 
put to press a second edition, m a duo- 
decimo si ze 

In these five languages, the whole 
of the Scriptures are now published 
and m circulation m the last four of 
them, { second editions of the New Tes- 
tament are m the press ; and, m the 
first, the Bengalee, begun 26 years 
ago, the sixth edition of the New Tes- 
tament* In the following ten lan- 
guages, the New Testament is pub- 
lished, or nearly so , and, m some of 
them, the Pentateuch, and other parts 
of the Old Testament. 

1 In the Chinese language, the 
translation of the Old Testament was 
completed several years ago In addi- 
tion to the New Testament, the Penta- 
teuch, the Hagiographa, and the pro- 
phetic books, are now printed ofF The 
historical books, which will complete 
the whole Scriptures, art in the press, 
and will probably be published before 
the end of the ensuing year. 

2. In the Shikh language, besides- 
the New Testament, the Penfciteuch 
and the historical books are printed 
j*. and the Hagiographa is advanced 
as # far as the middle of th^ book of 
’Job So stroag, however, has been the 
desire < f this nation for the new Tes- 
tament, that the whole edition is near- 
ly distributed, and a second edition 
will probably be called for before the 
Old Testament is wholly published 
Excepting the Mugs on the borders 
'Wf Arracan, no apfo of the nations of 
India has discjwered a stronger desire 
for the Scrijxures than this hardy race , 
and the distribution of almost every 
copy has been accompanied with the 
phasing hope of its being and 
valued 

3 In the Pushtoo , or Affghan lan- 
guage, the nation supposed by some 
to be descended from the ten tribes, 
the New Testament has beta printed 


off The Pentateuch is also advanced 
at press as far as the book of Leviti- 
cus * • 

4. In the Telinga, or Teloogoo Ian- 

Q , (he Neyr Testament was pub- 
two years ago, and the Penta- 
teuch is printed as far, as the book of 
Leviticus* This translation, however, 
when the Pentateuch is finished, the 
brethren intend to resign to the Ma- 
dras Auxiliary Bibig^vKiety. 

5. In the Aftfflcuna language, the 
Ntw Testament waB completed above 
18 months ago , and the Pentateuch is 
advanced at press as far the book of 
Numbers As this province comes im- 
mediately under the care of the Bom- 
bay Bible Society, it is intended, ou 
the completion of the Pentateuch at 
press, to relinquish this translation to 
them. 

& In the Wuchy or Mooltanee y lan- 
guage, the New Testament has been 
printed off these 18 months, in its own 
character. But, as the opportunities 
for distributing this version have been 
exceedingly limited, and they have lit- 
tle prospect of establishing a mission 
in that province, they have dismissed 
the pundit, and discontinued the trans- 
lation, till these circumstances, with 
those of a pecuniary nature, 6hall be 
more favourable 

7 In the Assam language also, the 
New Testament has been printed off 
nearly two years, and, the vicinity of 
this country to Bengal rendering it 
highly desirable to pioceed with the 
translation, an edition of the Old Tes- 
tament has been put to press, m the 
large octavo size, in double columns, 
which will very considerably lessen the 
expense, the character being similar to 
the Bengalee, b # oth in form and size, 

8. In the Gujuratee language, the*- 
New Testament is now happily brought 
through the press, thirteen years after 
retaining the first pundit m this lan- 
guage It makes between 800 and 
900 pages, and is pwuted m the Deva 
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Nkjpurte character This translation 
the brethren intend to resign to their 
Brethren from the London Missionary 
Society, who are now studying the 
language, that they may give th$ir at- 
tention more fully to those in which 
no others are ep gaged 

9* In the Bikaneer language* also, 
the New Testament is now finished at 
press. It contains 800 pages* and is 
printed m tfc* Naguree character. 
This version was begun nearly seven 
years ago 1 

10 To these we may add the Npw 
Testament in the Kashmeer language, 
which version has been m hand nearly 
eight years, and will be finished at press 
in about a month. It is printed m a 
neat type of its own* as mentioned in 
a former memoir. In these ten lan- 
guages the New Testament may be 
considered as being published 

Besides these fifteen, in which the 
New Testament is completed, there 
are six other languages in which it is 
brought more than half through the 
press These are the Kurnata y the 
Nepal , the Harutee , the Mar war y the 
Bhughullcund, and the Oojein versions 
About ten months more, they have 
reason to hope, will bring these through 
the press ; and thus, in twenty-one of 
the languages of India, and these by 
far the most extensive and important, 
the New Testament will be published 
It is the intention of the brethren to 


relinquish the first of these* the Kur* 
nata, to the Madras Bible Society, ott 
the New Testament being completed, 
that they may be better able to attend 
to the remaining languages, m which 
no version is begun by any one besides 

The remaining versions now in hand 
are the following ten* which are all in 
the press 

The Jumbooy Kanouj , and Khassee, 
printed as far as John , the Kkoshuf, 
Bhutuneer , Dogtira , and Magiidha t to 
Mark ; and the Kumaoon t Gudxval, and 
Munipoora, to Matthew. 

In these ten versions, therefore, a 
sufficient progress is made to render 
the completion of them m no way dif- 
ficult. 

In comparing this memoir with the 
last, it will be seen that m several of 
the languages mentioned therein the 
translation has been discontinued. To 
this the brethren have been constrain- 
ed, by the low state of the translation 
fund, arising principally from the heavy 
expenses occasioned by new editions 
of the Sungsknt, the Bengalee, the 
Hmdee, and the Ori9sa Scriptures, 
now ia the press. In discontinuing 
these, however, they have been guided 
by a due consideration of the import* 
ance and distinctness of the difreifcnt 
languages m which they* are engaged, 
as well as the ease with which pundits 
could be procured, should the public 
enable them to resume them again 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


Royal Society of Literature 
This Society is to consist* of a Pre- 
sident, Vice President, and Council ; 
Fellows, Associates, and Honorary 
Members.* ' * 

The objects Of the Society are, to 


umteTanfl extend the general interests 
of Literature ; to reward literary me- 
rit by patronage ; to excite literary ta- 
lent by premiums ; and to promote li- 
terary education by bestowing Exhi- 
bitions at the Universities and Public 
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School** ip cases of distinguished d$- 

aert, 

$ 1. The Fellows constitute the 
principal body of the Society, and 
contribute to its support by subscrip- 
tions and benefactions. 

§ 2. The Associates form that part 
of the Society to which its patronage 
is directed, and are to consist of two 
classes, viz. Associates under Patron- 
age, whether of the King, or of the 
Society ; and Honorary Associates ? 
from which latter class the Associates 
under patronage will chiefly be elected. 

The class of Associates under Pa- 
tronage is to consist of persons of dis- 
tinguished learning, authors of some 
creditable work of literature, and men 
of good moral character, ten to the 
Royal Endowment, of whom 
shall be natives of the United King- 
dom, and foreigners 5 and an 

unlimited number on the funds of the 
Society, as 6oon and in proportion as 
the amount funded shall be sufficient 
for the purpose ; the whole numbei , 
both on the Royal Endowment and 
on the funds of the Society, to be ap- 
pointed by the Council of the Society 
§ 3 The Honorary Members shall 
.tie such persons as are entitled to pub- 
lib respect on account ol tl^eir literary 
characters, and are to consist of pro- 
fessors of Literature m the several 
Universities of the United Kingdom ; 
Head Masters of the great Schools of 
royal foundation, and other great 
schools , eminent Literary Men in the 
United Kingdom ; distinguished Fe- 
v 'male Writers 5 aifd also Foreigners ce- 
lebrated for jjirerary attainments 
•His Majesty has intrusted the for- 
f mation ofnhis Institution to the learn- 
ed and eminent Dr Thomas Burgess, 
JBi&hop of St David’s Other branches 
of the Royal Family have become sub- 
scribers $ Ministers give their aid ; 
many of the most distinguished among 
the Clergy concur 19 promoting the 
plan; and the leading menibeis of 


both U m versities are among it%4fw 
The funds are already .^nsideff ; 
and his Majesty may be considered #! 
the personal as well as Royal Foundeg* 
and Patron of the Society The firpt 
Prise* Questions to be proposed, are!# 
follows * t 

Premums for the Years 1821 qnd 
1822. 

1. The King’s Premium of One 
Hundred Guineas, jor^e best Disser- 
tation on the Ag?fWntings, and Ge~ 
vuus of Homer ; and on the State of 
Religion, Society, Learning, and the 
Arts, dunng that period, collected 
from the writings of Homer 

2. The Society’s Premium of Fifty 
Guineas , for the best Poem on Dart- 
moor 

3. The Society’s Premium of Twen- 
ty zfive Guineas , for the best Essay 011 
the History of the Greek Language ; 
of the present Language of Greece, 
especially in the Ionian Islands ; and 
on the Difference between Ancient 
and Modern Greek 

Reading Societies and Literary 

Institutions in the United 
Kingdom 

It may be estimated that there e*- 
ist at present not less than 6500 of 
these useful Institutions of various de- 
grees, and for various purpo^s, in the 
United Kingdom ; and that, owing to 
their convenience and proved utility, 
above 1000 new ones have been form- 
ed within the last three years 

Some of them h$ve permanent and 
accumulating libraries, and of. these 
there »re about 260 , others circulate 
the books from ntember to member, 
and every two or three years sell thqm 
to augment tjieir capital ; of these 
there are not less than 500; \#hilc 
others, to the number of 750, art Ma- 

S zine Societies, for the circulation of 
agazines, Reviews, and peuadical 
Journals. The 260 permanent lib- 
raries accommodate about 8000 farm- 
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Ira. with books and periodical works ; 
the 600 book societies about 14,000 
families; aai the magazine , societies 
about 9000 families; hence above 

50. 000 families become by these paeans 
more or less literary, ( at an individual 
expense, varying from half a guinea to 
two guineas per annum 

The first book society appears to 
have been formed at Leicester about 
the year 1740 , and among its mem- 
bers were tliflBt^JJr Pulteney, the 
Rev Mr Aikin, (father of Dr A. aryl 
Mrs Barbauld, ) and other persons who 
have subsequently acquired celebrity 
The plan spread from that centre of 
the kingdom till it has been generally 
adopted 

The first permanent library was the 
old library at Birmingham, which had 
once the honour to rank Dr Priestley 
and Mr Watt among its members, and 
was instituted about the year 1776 

Besides, there also exist m every 
parish and hamlet of the empire. News- 
paper Societies, in which seven, eight, 
or nine persons, club their sixpence, or 
even a penny a-week, to take in, and 
circulate from one to the other, a Lon- 
don, and one, two, or three provincial 
papers Of these there are not less than 
5000 scattered through the empire, 
serving with mental food at least 

50.000 families* 

Circulating Libraries are a species 
of reading societies, but not under the 
direction of subscribers It is compu- 
ted that there are in the united king- 
dom at least 1500 of them, supported 
on an average bjP-70 subscribers, and 
supplying with books at least 100,000 
individuals regularly, and another 

100.000 occasionally. 

There exist likewise an infinite num* 
„berof minor reading institutions, form- 
ed by sects and parties, to effect vari- 
ous purposes of zealots in church and 
state 

Besides the^ institutions, whos^ ob- 
jects arc books aiu^thc use of the press. 


abose 150 societies exist in Great Bri- 
tain, provided with apparatus for Phi- 
losophical and Chemical experiments* 

The societies m England are nearly 
in the proportion of ten, in Scotland 
four, in Ireland two, and in Wales one, 
—the population in millions oeing re- 
spectively at eleven, three, six, and 
two. 

Scientific Prize. — The trustees 
of the late Alexander Keith, Esq., of 
Dunottar, have communicated to the 
president and council of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edmbuigh, their suggestions 
relative to part of the sum of L 1000 
left by that gentleman for the purpose 
of promoting the interests of science m 
Scotland, m a letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : “ As the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh is the principal 
scientific establishment in Scotland, we 
hereby offer to its president and coun- 
cil, the sum of L 600 , the principal of 
which shall on no account be encroach- 
ed upon, while the interest shall form a 
biennial prize, for the most important 
discoveries m science, made xn any part 
of the woi Id, but communicated by their 
author to the Royal Society, and pub- 
lished for the first time in their T rans- 
actions < 

“ With regard to the form in which 
this prize is to be adjudged, we beg 
leave to suggest, that it may be given 
in a gold medal, not exceeding fifteen 
guineas m value, together with a sum 
of money, or a piece of plate bearing 
the devices and inscriptions upon the 
medal " 

Edinburgh School of Arts — 
An association has befca formed in this 
city, (under the auspicCT of the gen- 
tlemen whose names are subjoined,) 
for the purpose of enabling industrious v 
tradesmen to become acquainted with 
such of the principles of mechanic^, 
chemistry, and other branches of 
science, as are of practical application 
in thar several trades, that they may 
possess a more thorough knowledge of 
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their bonnets, acquire a greater de- 
gree of skill id the practice of it, and 
be led to improvement with a greater 
security of success. 

The expense of small schools, and 
of private instruction, is necessarily 
greater than a working mechanic can 
afford; but it is calculated, if the 
tradesmen of Edinburgh are desirous 
of a better education, and are willing 
to lay aside, for that purpose, such a 
portion of their earnings as they can 
reasonably spare, that it is quite prac- 
ticable to adopt such a system as will 
place within their means all the scien- 
tific instruction that would be useful 
to them , and there is every reason to 
believe that they will find the more 
opulent classes of Edinburgh quite 
ready to come forward m support of 
so laudable and beneficial a scheme ; 
nor is there any way in which it can 
be so effectually promoted as with the 
advice and co operation of the better 
educated park of the community 

Such is the object with which we 
understand this excellent institution 
has been formed, and the following 19 
an outline of its plan o 

It is intended that there shall be 
lectures upon Practical Mechanics, 
and Practical Chemistry, to be deli- 
vered twice a week, from eight to nine 
o'clock m the evening, from October 
to April ® 

It is also intended that there shall 
be a collection of medals and instru- 
ments, and a library of books on me- 
chanics and chemistry, and their appli- 
cation to the Arts^and on all branches 
of natural and physical science, which 
shall circulate among those who at- 
tend the lectures, and be lent out 
throughout tlfe whole year. , 

It would be desirable that. instruc- 
tions should be given m mechanical 
and architectural drawing ; but these 
are points that cannot be decided, un- 
til it is ascertained wliethcr there will be 
a sufficient fund for the purport ; but, 


as an experiment for the first ywu> ft 
is intended that every person who piys 
the small subscription of 15s., either 
one time, or m two successive quarter* 
ly payments, shall have access to the 
library, and admission to the lectured 
for the whole year. 

The following gentlemen have form- 
ed themselves into a committee for 
the management of the Society’s af- 
fairs — ^ 

David BremZef; LL. D Sec. 
RSE. , Professor Pillans, F R S E. ; 
Jgmes Skene, Esq , of Rubislaw,F.R. 
S. E , John A Murray, Esq , Advo- 
cate j -George Forbes, Esq , F R S E., 
Treasurer , Leonard Horner, Eflq. 
F.R S of L. and E , James [ardine. 
Esq , F R.S.E , Civil Engineer , Wil- 
liam Playfair, Esq Architect , the 
Deacon of the Incorporation of Ham- 
mermen ; the Deacon of the Incorpo- 
ration of Goldsmiths ; the Deacons of 
the Incorporations of Mary’s Chapel ; 
Mr James Milne, brassfounder ; Mr 
Robert Bryson, watchmaker , Mr 
John Ruthven, engineer and printer. 

Roxbu rgh e Club —On the 18th 
of June this distinguished Society held 
its Anniversary at the Clarendon Ho- 
tel, the usual day falling on the Sabbath. 
T wenty-one members were present, in- 
cluding the president, Lord Spencer, 
who is uniform m his attendance The 
circle of the club, for giving a reprint 
of some neglected work, being nearly 
completed, the only distribution was 
Magnyfycence, a goodly Interlude , and 
a mery aeuysed , and made by Mayster 
Skelton , poet laureate, late deceasyd. 
By Mr J. Littledale. print, from 
a plate engraved at Floience, of a re- 
gretted absent member, Sir Egerton. 
Brydges, Bart.,,was given ; and Mr 
Townley announced his intention of* 
having a eork leady, and to be deli- 
vered during the present season. Lord 
Morpeth promised for pext year. Af- 
ter Mr Jaquier’s excellent dinner, the 
toasts passed gaily -*-Among them, 
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VaJtdarfer for Boccacda; BruxeUa for 
Horace j Bax ton and Black Letter ; 
Vhile other praiseworthy tyfiographers 
in memory followed, down to Basher- 
•mile and Blue Letter* After tlje brisk 
skirmish of water marks, thefe was im- 
pressively giv^n the heroes of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo Nor was there forgot 
the light emanating from this torch, 
and now blazing at Paris, under the 
name of Les Bjdtopkiles . Then fol- 
lowed the Auchmlectc Press 9 8cc See. 
As the evening advanced, on the se- 
cession of the noble president, Mr 
Heber was voted to the chair by ac- 
clamation, and, as usual, maintained 
the spirit and hilanty of the meeting. 
Toasts continued with some labourers 
in the vineyard A well-timed compli- 
ment was paid to the vice-president, 
the Reverend T F. Dibdm, upon his 
entertaining and highly embellished 
Tour A Lucinean toast was pledged 
to the long-desired Shakespeare and 
Mr Boswell To Mr HaBlewood was 
wished a speedy call for Barnabee y s 
Itinerary , which occasioned a repeti- 
tion of the engagement, that the Fac- 
simile edition would never b(? reprint- 
ed* Such a burst of intellectual com- 
munication and animated conversation 
continued through the whole meeting, 
as satisfactorily evinced the members 
met too seldom. 

At the sale of Mr Kemble’s library, 
there were rare articles in Old English 
poetry, which called forth the enthu- 
siasm of collectors. 

Syr Degore, a Poetical Romance, 
of excessive rarity, consisting of eigh- 
teen leaves,, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde ; 36/ 10s 

. Here begynneth a lyall Treatyse of 
the Byrth and Prophecye of Martin, a 
Poem, printed by Wynkyn de Worde ; 
2 SL 1 5s. 6 d • 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, a Ma- 
nuscript ot the 14>th or 15th century ; 
21/ 10* 6dS* 

An extraordinary collection of Di u- 


ry Lane and Covent Garden play-bills, 
from the year 1751 to the present 
time The early volumes contain some 
curious MS. notes by Mr Kemble, 
many relating to Garnck, from the 
unpublished Diary of Hopkm's, the 
prompter, father of Mrs Kemble. — 
Purchased, by Sir Gregory Page Tur- 
ner, for 189/ 

A Collection of early printed Spa- 
nish Comedies, was bought*, by ‘Mr 
Heber, for 37/ 5s 6d 

Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies, first edition, inlaid 
throughout, not a very superb copy, 
was bought by Mr Boswell, at tne 
enormous sum of 11 21 7s • 

The following is a summary of the 
returns of education by endowment or 
subscription, m the several counties of 
England. These returns have been 
made under an act of Parliament, by 
the clergy of several parishes, and, 
therefore, it might have been hoped, 
would have been correct , but it ap- 
pears, that, m too many cases, the dis- 
senting and methodist establishments 
have been overlooked, and hence the 
returns are considered as imperfect 
Thus it appears by Sutton's Notting- 
ham Review , that the returns in tl^t 
town gave but 4131, whereas, bjf an 
accurate investigation, made by some 
public-spirited individuals, the actual 
numbers thus educated are no less than 
9088, or more than double the num- 
ber returned to Parliament ! The pic- 
ture is a fine one, and we shall return 
to its analysis from time to time, re- 
membering for ttovpresent, that the 
nation is under the d&pest obligations 
to the public and intelligent spirit of 
Mr Brougham, for instituting the in- 
quiry, and for the pains he has 
and will, we trust, continue to 
till the desirable object is effected*that 
every subject of this realm shall beabkfe 
to read the laws qf God and man* -to 
which he is held accountable* 
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COUNTIES 

Endomieat* | 

CJtarity 

Pay 

Schools 

Sunday 

Schdbtt. 

Children. 

£ 

Bedfordshire 

2,066 

1,856 

1,914 

4,738 

Berkshire 

2,281 

3,492 

7,599 

4,860 

Buckinghamshire . 
Cambridgeshire 

1,745 

2,134 

1,119 

2,888 

5,454 

6,982 

8,302 

3,657 

Cheshire 

3,329 

3,094 

12,184 

12,078 

Cornwall 

1,370 

771 

12,131 

10,526 

Cumberland 

3,444 

'*1,934 

9,177 

4,578 

Derbyshire 

3,694 

5,767 

10,214 

10,688 

Devonshire 

5,945 

5,594 

22,713 

0^99592 

Dorsetshire 

1,150 

2,554 

7,318 

8,022 

Durham 

3,111 

• 1,673 

12,704 

7,235 

Essex 

5,225 

. 6,061 

9,219 

11,079 

Gloucestershire 

4,828 

10,760 

8,400 

14,707 

Herefordshire 

1,595 

2,147 

3,194 

2,521 

Hertfordshire 

1,600 

2,119 

5,578 

4,532 

Huntingdonshire 

990 

1,086 

2,218 

1,155 

Kent 

6,974 

9,014 

15,337 

8,190 

Lancashire 

11,«0G 

15,631 

22,239 

44,739 

Leicestershire 

2,837 

3,843 

5,597 

10,100 

Lincolnshire 

4,990 

8,654 

12,225 

4,968 

Middlesex 

15,577 

83,686 

18,485 

14,637 

Monmouthshire 

498 

1,288 

2,842 

423 

Norfolk 

3,515 

4,852 

14,354 

8,457 

Northamptonshire 

4,167 

3,657 

5,997 

11,107 

Northumberland 

2,145 

2,233 

11,419 

3,325 

Nottinghamshire 

2,487 

3,645 

8,768 

9,425 

Oxfordshire 

2,275 

1,849 

5,314 

5,253 

Rutlandshire 

315 

1,015 

1,193 

848 

Salop < 

3,986 

3,802 

8,321 

6,222 

Somersetshire 

2,801 

4,715 

11,748 

10,262 

Southampton 

Staffordshire 

3,285 

16,998 

13,049 

8,700 

5,198 

6,270 

10,367 

10,318 

Suffolk 

3,392 

» 3,737 

11,487 

13,949 

Surrey 

6,070 

6,627 

11,328 

8,600 

Sussex * 

2,437 

2,451 

13,076 

5,594 

Warwickshire 

4,940 

7,712 

8,061 

11,591 

Westmoreland 

3,239 

1,980 

2,764 

1,178 

Wiltshire 

2,482 

2,234 

6,700 

12,998 

Worcestershire 

3,895 

6,183 

5,120 

8,732 

Yorkshire, E R 

3,116 

4,247 

11,335 

6,283 

N R 

3,596 

2,922 

12,734 

. 2,261 

' W. R 

9,107 

13,133 

28,192 

42,851 

.Total for England 

159,583 

275,387 

415,651 

401,087 


^Hence it appears, that out of pub- 
lic or chantable funds, *by these num- 
bers, no less than 976,321 children of 
both sexes receive education, being on 15- 
tenth of the population , and the im- 
perfect and omitted returns probably 
amount to half as many more, or onc- 


seventh of the whole population— a* 
extraordinary social phenomenon* In' 
the endowed schools, the cost is about 
36s. per ann per pupil, and the others 
probably do not cost 10& each, forming 
a totafeoatof little more tlfhnhalf a mil- 
lion for a million and £half of children 
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, Oxford, Dec. SCWThe following 
subjects are proposed for the Chancel- 
4or’s prizes for the ensuing year, viz 
For Latin verses, “ Eleusis for an 
English essay, u The Study of Mo- 
dern History for a Latin essay ^ 44 De 
Augurns et Auspicus apud Antiquos,” 
The first of j:he above subjects is in- 
tended for those gentlemen of the Uni- 
versity who have not exceeded four 
years from t&e^ime of their matricula- 
tion ; and the otS?^ two for such as 
have exceeded four, but not completed 
seven years » 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize for 
the best composition in English verse, 
not containing either more or fewer 
than fifty lines, by any under graduate 
who has not exceeded four years from 
the time of his matriculation—" Paes- 
tum ” 

Welsh Literature — The mem- 
bers of Jesus College, Oxford, have of- 
fered the undermentioned prizes for 
compositions on the following subjects 
For the best essay m the Welsh lan- 
guage, on “ the Advantages likely to 
accrue to the Principality from a Na- 
tional Biography,” 20/ ; foi the beet 
translation into the Welsh language of 
the first of the sermons on the Sacra- 
ment, by the Reverend John Jones, 
M A , of Jesus College, Aichdejfcon 
of Merioneth, Bampton Lecturer for 
the present year, 10/ , for the best six 
Englymon on the words of Taliesin, 
41 Cymru fu, Cymru fydd,” c 2l , to 
the best Welsh reader in Jesus College 
Chapel, 61 , tothelaecond best Welsh 
reader, 4 ■/ • 

Cambridge, Jan 5 — The Norri- 
tiian prize is adjudged to Mr Kenelm 
Digby, B A , of Trinity College, for 
pn essay, shewing, frqm a review of the 
civil* moral, and religious state of man- 
kind at the time when Chruit came in- 
to the world, how far the reception 
which his religion met with, is a proof 
of its dmne'ongm. * 

The Hulbeaippri/e is adjudged to 


the Reverend Robert Brought B. A , 
of Benett College, for a dissertation 
on 44 The importance of Natural Re- 
ligion/ 1 The subject of the Huhean 
pnze dissertation for the present year 
is, “ The expedients to which the Gen- 
tile Philosophers resorted, in opposing 
the progress of the Gospel, described, 
and applied in illustration of the truth 
of the Christian Religion ” The Re- 
verend C Benson, M. A , Fellow of 
Magdalen College, is continued Hul- 
Bean lecturer for the present year. * 

Jan 11 — Sir William Browne’s Me- 
dals — Subjects for the present year. 

For the Greek ode, 'Ukucvos a 'TOig- 

fiogeos 

For the Latin ode, Maria Scotorum 
Regina 

For the epigrams, upx <r7rov- 

det^av 

Pokson Prize— The passage fixed 
upon for the present year, is from 
Shakespeare's Othello, Act 1 , Scene 
III Othello’s apology, beginning 
with, 

“ And till she comes, as truly as to heaven ** 
And ending with, 

44 IJerc comes the lady, let her witness it ” 
The metre to be Tragicum lambicmn 
Trimclrum Acatakcticum • 

Frxncf — Amogg other periodical 
publications, there is one at wsns, 
bearing the name of Bibliography of 
France. About 50 numbers appear 
annually, composing a volume of fiom 
800 to 1000 pages. This work exhi- 
bits a list of all the printed works and 
re-imprcssions throughout the French 
territory* Once a-week, there appears 
a number of 16 pages, more or less. 
Every publication, whether printed*^ 
Pat is, os in the departments, is noticed 
instantly after its appearance. Works 
of minor, as well as of the greatest im- 
portance, are announced alike The 
number of bookselling articles announ- 
ced in ]820, was near 5000 
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FftjfciWJH Asiatic Society. — A 
number of learned men have united 
to form at Paris an Asiatic Society, 
the object of which is, to encourage 
lh France the study of the principal 
languages of Asia. It is their intention 
to procure oriental MSS , to circulate 
them either by means of printing or 
lithography, to have extracts or trans- 
lations made of them, and to join m 
the* publication of grammars and dic- 
tionaries This new Institution will 
edrrespond with other societies, which 
devote themselves to the same object, 
and with learned men who apply to 
the study of the oriental languages. — 
25 francs per annum is to be the sub- 
scription , many learned men aie en- 
rolled 

The French literati are occupied in 
a work of some importance , preparing 
translations of Plutarch, Sallust, Ta- 
citus, Aristotle, Hippocrates, & c from 
the Arabic MSS., into which language, 
many, or all the best Greek and Ro- 
man authors, are known to have been 
translated* 

T.he Royal and Special School of 
Living Oriental Languages in* Pans, 
is to have its establishment completed 
^Jbj^the creation of a professorship for 
modern Greek, and another for the vul- 
gar Arabic. These two languages are 
of no less importance in commercial and 
political transactions than in literary 
labours The individuals promoted to 
these newly created chairs, are entitled, 
from their known talents, and from 
the facility with which they speak the 
respective tongues, to the honourable 
appointments they have received from 
his 'Majesty. One is M Hase, pro- 
^fessor of modern Greek, and the other 
Boether, professor of the vulgar Ara- 
bic. 

Modern Grfek — M Jules David, 
son of the celebrated French painter, 
after diligently studying the modern 
language of Greece, during his resi- 


dence in that country, ha? published 
the results of four years' application 
and observation, m a treatise, entitled* 
Paralelle des Longues Grecques, An* 
ciennett i\foderne,i n which he labour# 
to prove, that an acquaintance with 
the modern idiom is indispensable to 
those who would fully comprehend all 
the force and beauty of Homer, With 
other ancient writers. He has com- 
pared the ancient and modem idiom in 
a very ingenious manner, and eluci- 
dates many things in the former that 
had been before negligently and super- 
ficially treated of, or even not at all 
noticed. Among these, are the theory 
of the Syntelic and the Paratasis , the 
collocation of words, and the struc- 
ture of hypothetical sentences ; on all 
which questions he has succeeded m 
throwing considerable light. 

In literature much business was 
done by the Germans, and, notwith- 
standing the restrictions laid by the 
Congress on the liberty of the press, 
and the general complaint of there be- 
ing little demand for books, owing to 
the general depression on the minds of 
the people, from the circumstances 
which always succeed a long war, we 
learn by the Leipsic half-yearly Uni- 
versal Catalogue, that 3U3 German 
booksellers have delivered no less than 
3322 new articles. This far Exceeds 
*the publication of former years, a sign 
that human learning, in spite of various 
hindrances, stands higher and higher 
m the scale of perfection, and reflects 
great honour on the author, publisher 
printer, and engrave'r, whose industry 
must produce the happiest effects on 
the public mind m the civilized parts 
of the world. Among these publica- 
tions are — • \ % 

704* Pedagogical Books of Instruc- 
tion ; 172 Children's, Juvenile, and 
SchoolBooks ; 1 1 Introductions toWri- 
ting^and Specimens of ^Penmanship $ 
204 Philological an <| Universal Gram- 
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mat* j 81 Antiquities j 35 Qn Perfection in 
the German Language ; 350 on Learn- 
ing Modern Languages ; 42 on Ar- 
ithmetic $ 32 on Mathematics ; 7 on 
Astronomy ; 136 on .Geography and 
Statistics ; 73 Charts ; 10 Atlases ; 8 
on Universal History of Nature ; 235 
on Medicine aqd Surgery for Men and 
Animals, From the Muses, 74 Poems — 
single and collections ; with 58 Plays 
to cheer the mind and heart ; 252 Mis- 
cellaneous Works, to 'employ and mis- 
employ the time 9 among which ate 
157 Romances and Novels ; 18 of 
Play and Gaming Treatises, for small 
and great children ; 2 55 on Theology, 
Religious Instruction, Dogmatic, Ca- 
tholic, and Israeliti8h, for the cultiva- 
tion of the mind and heart, and to give 
us a more perfect idea of the invisible 
power and wisdom of God ; with 45 
on the Art and Science of War The 
number of Works of Pulpit Eloquence 
appear to be on the decline. 

Lithography — A society has been 
formed at Munich for the imitation of 
Onental MSS. The object is, by means 
of Lithography, to multiply copies of 
the best works, which are extant in the 
Turkish, Arabic, Persian, and Tartar 
tongues ; and to dispose of them in 
the east, by the port of Trieste. The 
cabals of those, whose business it is to 
write MSS , and the different orna- 
ments with which the Turks and # 
Arabs adorn their writings, have been* 
obstacles to this design hitherto , but, 
by the aid of lithography, the diffi- 
culty, it is thought, may be overcome. 
Thutf the cheapness of that mode of 
engraving will contribute to spread, to 
an unlimited extent, the treasures of 
the best writers of the East. 

/Ancient Manuscripts — M Maio 
has made some new discoveries of lo6t 
works of ancient writers? among 
which are several parts of the muti- 
lated and lost books of Polybius, of 
Diodorus, of Dion Cassius, V>me 


fragments of Aftstotle, of Ephorns, of 
Timeus, of Hypendes, of pemefcrius 
of Phalans, &e. some partB of the'titu 
known writings of Eunaplus, of Me** 
nander of Byzantium, of Pnsctuf, and 
of Peter the Protector. Among the 
unedited works of Polybius are pro- 
logues of the lost books, and the en- 
tire conclusion of the 39th, m which 
the author takes a review of his his- 
tory, and devotes his 40tlr book* to 
chronology The fragments of Dio- 
dorus and of Dion are numerous aifd 
most precious Among them is a ra- 
pid recital of many of the wars of 
Rome ; a narrative of the Civil, Pu- 
nic, Social or Italic, and Macedonian 
warB ; those of Epirus, Syria, Gaul, 
Spam, Portugal, and Persia Parts of 
the history of the Greeks and other 
nations, and that of the successors of 
Alexander, &c. are among these. 
These were discovered in a MS. con- 
taining the Harangues of the rhetori- 
cian Aristides, from a large collection 
of ancient writings, made by order 
of ConstantinuB Porphyrogenetes, of 
which only a small part are known to 
be extent. The writing appears to be 
of the 11th century. M. Maio has 
also met with an unedited Latin gram* 
manan, who cites a number of lost 
writers, and a Latin rhetorician now 
unknown , also a Greek collection, 
containing fragments of the lost works 
of Philo. He has also found writings 
of the Greek and Latin fathers prior 
to St Jerome, with other valuable 
works 

Greek Literature. — The great 
College at Chios, which has increased 
so as to become a kind of European, 
university, continues to 'flourish in 
spite of all obstacles The rmfriticr 
of studeflts amounts to 476, a con- 
siderable number of whom are native* 
of the Peloponnesus, Cephalonia, and 
the islands of the Archipelago It is 
remarkable that two youths from the 
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interior, of North Amenca have come 
tq Chios, to study the language of 
Homer* Mr Varvoti, one of the rich- 
est Greek merchants, has presented 
3(^000 francs to the College, together 
with a number of books purchased at 
Pans. 

A quite new and very useful esta- 
blishment at Constantinople, is a phi- 
lanthropic fund for the support of in- 
digent students It is under the im- 
mediate direction of three Greek arch- 
bishops, and several merchants The 
celebrated Patnarch Gregory con- 
stantly shews himself a zealous friend 
y and protector of public instruction, 
and courageously opposes the rapacity 
and roachiaveliBm of the greater part of 
the Phanamts, i e. the Greeks who 
are in the service of the Sultan. 

The Abbe Amadeus Peyron, Pro- 
fessor of oriental languages in the uni- 
versity of Turin, has discovered some 
fragments of Cicero, m a MS from 
the monastery of St Colomban di Bob- 
bio, a town on the Trebia, in the King 
« of Sardinia’s dominions This MS 
* contains important new readings of 
oratiobs already known, and coi^jirms 
the identity of several texts which have 
been tortured by indiscreet critics It 
{.dntains, besides, fragments of the ora- 
tions, pro ScaurOy pro M. TluUio , in 
Clodium, which are.unfortunateiy lost. 
Some of those fragments have been al- 
ready published by M Maio, after a 
MS, of the same library at Colomban, 
preserved in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan 

Russia* — According to the latest 
estimation, there are 350 living authors 
in this country, about one-eighth part 
of whom are ^ecclesiastics, but the far 
greater proportion consists of persons 
of rank, Backmeister, m his Russian 
Library, computed, that, previously to 
1817, there existed about 4000 dif- 
ferent works m that language. In the 
extensive collection of national litera- 
ture belonging to the Academy of 


Sciences of St Petersburg, there lyere, 
m 1800, 3000 works printed in the 
Russian tongue $ among which, only- 
105 belonged to the class of novels 
and romances. Since this period, au* 
thorshif) has increased so much, that 
last year no fewer than 8000 volumes 
were printed m this language. Trans- 
lations are very numerous, particularly 
of dramas, novels, works of imagina- 
tion, and the Belles Lettres* There are 
newspapers and journals, both German 
and Russian, published at St Peters* 
bu££, Moscow, Riga, Revel, Abo, and 
other principal cities. At the first of 
these places there are fifteen printing- 
houses, and ten at Moscow 

New South Wales. — On the 23d 
of March, 1820, Governor Macquarie, t 
(New South Wales) laid the first 
stone of a school for the education of 
poor children* It is to contain 500, 
and adopt Lancaster s method. There 
is another school in the colony for or- 
phans, (male,) another for ditto, (fe- 
male,) and a third for indigent chil- 
dren of both scxe9 In these are taught, 
the elements of the Christian religion, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 
pi inciplesof drawing and practical agri- 
culture Their progress, as reported, 
is very satisfactory Civilization is ma- 
king advances among the savages, many 
of their children being in these schools. 
The ulterior intention is to intermarry 
the young persons, when of age, and 
to grant them farms, cattle, ploughing 
implements, & c. On the 1st of Dec, 
1820, Governor Macquarie laid the 
foundation of a new town, to be called 
Campbeltown. The situatipn is m the 
district of And, within a large level 
territory of the same name. This will „ 
make the seventh fown erected in that^ 
part of the world The others are 
Sidney, Paramatta, Windsor (late 
Hawksbury,) Liverpool, Newcastle, 
and Bathurst 

In 1818, a printing press* was set up 
in Hobart’s Town, Van Dieman’a 
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Land, New Holland. The first book of the colony for si? years The work 
from th» press is the History of a fu- derives importance from the singidar- 
jritive exile, named Michdel Howe, lty of the circumstances, and from the 
who, at the head of twenty-eight other story 
run-aways, disturbed the tranquillity 


NOTICES RELATING TO THE FINE ARTS. 5 


During the two years, 1820 aud 
1821 , which we are now to survey, 
the Fine Arts sustained a severe loss 
in the death of Benjamin West, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, and 
the first of British historical painters 
In the course of it, however, two new 
artists rose to high distinction. Mr 
lJaydon exhibited Ins pictures of 
“ Christ's Entry into Jerusalem,” and 
the “ Agony m the Garden," per- 
formances which bore the stamp of 
genius ; vigorously conceived, and 
richly coloured, yet the beautiful 
figuies of which were allayed by the 
mixture of others injudiciously intro- 
duced, and characterised by a strain- 
ed and often false expression Mr 
Martin also produced his “ Belshaz- 
zar^ Feast,” and “ Joshua," pictures 
holding a sort of intermediate place 
between landscape and history , and, 
if they cannot reach the dignity of 
the latter, displaying at least very 
brilliant tints, powerful perspective, 
and a high vein of poetical feeling 
In the exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, .Sir Thomas Laurence's 
portraits were considered as the most 
„ splendid. The subjects were, the 
iMarquis of Londonderry — Mrs H 
'Baring and children— Sir Humphrey 
Davy — Lady Louisa Lambton — Pre- 
sident West — Viscountess Pollmgton 
and child — James Palmer, Esq. Rae- 
burn had a fine portrait of Lera Bute ; 
Phillips excellent ones of Sir Wm. 


Grant and D. Ricardo, Esq ; seve- 
ral also by Lane and Lonsdale were 
deemed well worthy of notice. 

Fusali and Northcote had several 
historical pictures, among which were, 
by the latter, “ The Burial of Ed- 
ward V and his brother, the Duke 
of York ," and “ The Marriage of the 
Duke of York to Lady Anne Mow- 
bray " Mr William Allan of Edin- 
burgh exhibited the “ Murder of 
Aichbishop Sharp,” which fully sup- 
ported the high reputation he had 
gained by his u Circassian Captives.” 
Geddes's fe Discovery of the Regalia 
of Sqptland,” Cooper's “ Heroic con- 
duct of Cromwell at Marston Moor,” 
and Etty's “ Cleopatia’s Arrival in 
Cilicia,” were also noticed A rtmnfc 
her of othei subjects of minor ''im- 
portance displayed.the talents of Bri- 
tish artists 

Besides this exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, another was made in the 
rooms of the Royal Institution ; ano- 
ther by the Society of Painters in 
Water-colours. On the removal of 
the pictures of British artists from 
the apartment of the Institution* their 
place was supplied by a collection of 
the works of the old masters, furnish- 
ed from several of the principal gal- 
leries in the kingdom, and containing 
many works of distinguished merit. 

Mr Holland and Mr Glover made 
particular exhibitions of their own 
pictures. Signor Revelli produced a 
18 
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large ^picture of the Queen's Trial. 
An exhibition of the works of Bri- 
tish engravers was made in Soho 
Square 

In Edinburgh, also, an exhibition 
this year took place, which was in no 
little degree honourable to Scottish 
art Itaeburn, m his portrait of Lord 
Hopetoun, to mention no other, 
rivalled anything which the sister 
kingdom could boast Watson dis- 
played his usual truth and nature , 
.agd his nephew, John Watson, that 
elegance and delicacy which, for fe- 
male subjects, and others requiring 
these qualities, place him perhaps 
above any other Scottish artist. The 
portrait of Mr Oswald, by Geddes, 
was also considered a masterpiece 
The miniatures of Mr J. Thomson 
possessed their usual excellence 

In landscape, the exhibition was 
very poweiful. Nasmyth, m his pic- 
tuies of Glenco and the Pass ot the 
Cows, gave excellent specimens ot 
his peculiar style Peter Nasmyth 
had also landscapes ol great merit, 
though m a mannered style Andrew* 
Wilson drew peculiar admiration by 
a sea-port, tinted with the finest hues 
ofJtaly. The Rev J Thomson, who 
u&ejMo be chiefly admired for the 
richness ol his wooded scenery, dis- 
played, in Ins " Ab el l a( ty Biy,” that 
power ot marine painting w Inch he 
has carried to such pcifection Petti 
Gibson produced several landscapes, 
marked by classic dignity and taste 
There were also intritoiious pieces 
by J F. Williams, John Wilson ol 
London, and others 

TIkls exhibition displayed a degree 
ol merit in sculptuie, to which Scot- 
land had hitherto been a stranger 
Besides two busts byChantrey, it con- 
tained pieces by Joseph and Scoular, 
two young artists of great promise 


The following detached notao 
\oi, xiv I \l< I 11 


may gratify those who take ap inte- 
rest in the Fine Arts -t- 

Sale of the late Marchioness of 
Thomond's pictures, by Mr Christie 
The pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which belonged to this lady, who was 
his niece, and well known at her un- 
cle’s parties as Miss Palmer, produced 
unusual and even unexpected prices 
Among them we produce the follow- 
ing as an example 

The “ Charity'* sold for 1500 gui- 
neas, a larger sum than has ever been 
gjven before for a single picture pro- 
duced by an Englishman, with the ex- 
ception of Christ Healing the Sick," 
painted by the late Mr West foi the 
British Institution 

The following eleven pictures are 
the original designs foi the compart- 
ments ol the window of New College, 
Oxford, which were copied on stain- 
ed glass by Jarvis ; that picture which 
forms the centre of the window, the 
subject of which is the Nativity, was 
the property of the Duke of Rutland, 
and destioycd byfire at Bel von Castle 
Charity, purchased by Luid Nor- 
m ant on, foi 1500 guineas. 

Faith, by ditto, for 400 guineas 
Hope, by ditto, foi 650 guincis 
Tcmpeiancc, by ditto, for 600 gui- 
neas 

Justice, by ditto, foi 1100 guineas. 
Fortitude, by ditto, lot 700 gui- 
neas 

Pi udem e, by ditto, for 350 guineas 
Portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Jai vis, as Shepherds at the Na- 
tivity, by Eail Fitzwilliam, for *410 
guineas. c • 

A Shepherd Boy and Dog, by dit- 
to, foi 600 guineas • 

Young St John and the Lamb, b X 
Mi Danby, for 175 guineas. 

A Nymph and Cupid , the admira- 
ble fancy subject usually termed the 
Snake in the Grass ; was purchased 
by Mf Soane, the aichifccfi, for 510 
guineas , who also bought Sir Jo- 
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Bhua’s copy of the Marlborough Gems 
for 77 guineas. 

e Dido on a Funeral Pile, bought by 
Sir C Long for the British Institu- 
tion, for 700 guineas 

Hope nursing Love, by Mr Mor- 
rell, of Poitland Place, for 215 gui- 
neas 

A Young Shepherdess, by Colonel 
Howard, of Grovesnoi Square, for 
210 guineas 

Portrait of Lady Spenser, by M 
Wansey, for 55 guineas. < 

A whole-length Portrait of the late 
Earl of Dunmore, tor 145 guineas" 
Poi trait of Admiral Lord Rodney, 
for 115 guineas. 

Portrait of the Dutchess of Marl- 
borough, for 90 guineas 

A Girl’s Head, with a string of 
pearls interwoven m her hair, by Lord 
De DunstanviJJe, for 42 guineas 
A bold Landscape and Figure, by 
Mr Cuncliffe, foi 400 guineas 

Stuart Wortley purchased the Por- 
trait of Mrs Robinson, in the hi st day s 
sale, at a large price. 

Thcie wcie a tew bronzes and pic- 
tures of the fiist class by the Old 
Masters, but as the productions ot 
Sir Joshua’s pencil were evidently 
the great point of attraction, these 
were considued to obtain but indif- 
ferent puces 

The Marriage of St Catherine, 
painted by Coreggio, to the eloquent 
and elaborate description of which 
Mr Christie has devoted two entire 
pages of his catalogue, and which 
foririerly was valued at 20001., was 
purchased for th§ Dukeot Northum- 
berland, for 215 guineas 
' An ouginal Bust of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in marble, by an Italian 
artist, and from which Sir Joshua 
seems to have taken all the portraits 
of himself, painted late in life, was 
purchased by Mi Geo Watson Tay- 
Jor, for 160 "guineas # 

A noble gioifp of Nessus and Dc 


ganm, m bronze, was purchased by 
Loid Yarmouth for the King, at 75 
guineas 

A fine equestrian figure of Marcus 
Aurelius, in bronze, sold for 35 gui- 
neas 

A Sleeping Cupid, by Guido,bought 
by Mr Danb} 7 , for 85 guineas 

The Enchantress, by Teniers, sold 
for 160 guineas 

Cleopatra Dissolving the Pearl, 
painted by J Steen, sold for 70 gui- 
neas. 

A fine plaster Bust of Dr Johnson, 
much esteemed by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, was purchased by Mr James 
Boswell, for 10 guineas. 

The amount of the second days 
sale exceeded 15,0002 , which is 5000/. 
more than the highest and most san- 
guine estimate previously made of 
their value 

At a meeting held pursuant to ad- 
vci tisment at the public office, in Bir- 
mingham, on the 7th of Fcbiuary, 
1821, to take into consideration the 
propnety ot forming a society lor 
promoting the cultivation of the fine 
arts, Samuel Galton, Esq inthe chan. 

It was resolved, 1st, That an insti- 
tution be now established m Birming- 
ham, for, the encouragement of Ants * 
and Manufactures, and that it be call- 
ed u The Birmingham Society ot 
Aits” 

2d, That a Museum be formed for 
the reception of casts and models of 
the most approved specimens of sculp- 
ture, and of all such other works, il- 
lustrative of the different branches of 
art, as the society may have the means 
of procuring * 

3d, That suitable accommodation 
be provided for students m the fine 
arts 

4th, That if at any time it shall be 
deemed expedient, the committee 
have the powei of making arrange- 
ments for public exhibitions of the 
w oi ks ot at t 
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Fifteen gentlemen instantly sub- 
scribed 100/ and 50/ each, and about 
forty others subscribed 2 1 2 s as an- 
nual subscribers Sir Robert Lawley 
agreed to present an extensive collec- 
tion of casts. 

An institution having been formed 
m Glasgow, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the Arts of Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, &c, an Exhibition 
was opened on Monday, the 6th of 
August, m which artists resident m 
•the united kingdom may be exhibit- 
ors, and works of deceased British 
artists were also received for exhibi- 
tion and sale 

The art of engraving on wood has 
lately been carried into practice with 
surpusmg success , and by their last- 
ing means, popular books have recei- 
ved embellishments at a low price, 
which they must otherwise have been 
without, except at treble their cost 

Monumfnt to commfmokatf the 

VlCTORIFS OF THE BlUTISH ARMS 

in tiif Peninsula. 

This stupendous work of art is now 
completed, and will shortly be erected 
in St James’s Park, immediately op- 
posite the Horse Guards, where the 
royal mortar formerly stood 

The colossus is 18 feet high, and is 
cast m metal from the cannon taken 
during the war , it is to be placed up- 
on a pedestal of Aberdeen granite, of 
the height of 12 feet, on which will 
be engraved an appropriate inscrip- 
tion fhe original of this figure is on 
the Monte Cavallo, one of the seven 
hills on which Rome was built , it is 
executed m marble, and supposed to 
be the work of the celebrated Phidias, 
the analogy between this and the El- 
gin marbles certainly justifies the*sup- 
position. The figure is in an attitude 
of defiance, not unlike the Gladiator , 
in the right hand is a Roman sword, 
and on the left arm an orbicular 
shield; a veiy massive fold of dra- 


pery falls aver the left arm, and be- 
hind the body of the statue, on tjie 
right side, is placed the cuirass ar- 
mour, about seven feet high, which 
is most judiciously introduced for the 
purpose of balancing the great height 
of the figure, which is not so muscu- 
lar as the Hercules of Praxiteles, but 
it has the fulness of yotith and energy. 
The usual fault m all the Greek sta- 
tues is also visible herein — the short- 
ness of the neck , but this we know 
was with the Greek sculptors consi- 
dered indicative of strength The 
muscle on the body is finely heroic* 
The horse is not introduced, as it has 
always been considered very inferior 
to the figure, and from its not being 
equally colossal, detracts from the 
merit of the performance The sta- 
tue weighs three tons, and is the 
boldest attempt to rival the ancients 
in bronze that has yet been made 

The present state of the fine arts 
in Spain is not so deplorable and de- 
graded as ma} be thought , there are 
departments which demand applause, 
and which, if disting uislied in the true 
point of light, would appear to great 
advantage There are painters m that 
country who display eminent abili- 
ties , the names of the following may 
be given as a partial specimen — 
Gorga, Lopez, Velasquez, Apanuo, 
Madrazo, Rivera, for history, Mon- 
talvo and Sanchez, for landscapes and 
sea pieces, Parra and Lacoma, for 
flowers 5 Rivellez, Galves, &c. for 
decorations 

Connoisseurs may well appreciate 
the knowledge andtastg displayed by 
Gines, Agreda, and Alvarez, in sculp- 
ture, each of whom has been m 
Rome foi the sake of instruction dhd 
diligent imitation * 

In architecture, Spain possesses 
men of considerable intellectual en- 
dowments ; such are Perez, Agnado, 
Velasquez, and Moreno! In the line of 
engraving, Carmona, Esteve, Amul- 
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leer, and Blanco, deserve particular 
attention. A degree of concomitant 
merit may be fairly assigned to Se- 
pulveda and Sagan, as engravers m 
coins and medals One individual, 
Cardano, has recently Established a li- 
thographical press , and m his engra- 
ving appears to have exhibited seve- 
ral correct copies of hydrographical 
charts. 

Schools of design are met with in 
all the principal cities, where patriotic 
societies have been organized. In 
Madrid there existed one attached to 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and known 
by the name of San Fernando To the 
raise of extensive usefulness, this 
as no legitimate claim, being con- 
fined, at present, to the imitating of 
antique models with plaster, to copy- 
ing models from nature, to preparing 
colours, and selecting such as the dif- 
ferent subjects may require There 
is much, however, to commend in the 
two establishments recently founded 
by the Academy, and superintended 
by its directors These have been 
justly considered as vehicles of in- 
struction to a number of young stu- 
dents, male and female, to whom in- 
genious and excellent lessons are de- 
livered alternately, (by professors 
highly qualified for the task,) m de- 
sign, in £he elements of geometry as 
applied to design, m perspective and 
ornamental drawing. 

To facilitate the study of painting, 
government has provided a museum 
near the promenade of Prado, open to 
the public once a-week This valua- 
ble acquisition has already received 
332 paintings by" fifty-five Spanish 
masters of eminence and authority, 
from the beginning o f the sixteenth 
century to the present time It will 
soon possess a rich and original addi- 
tion, from a recent order of the King, 
that all the Spanish originals m the 
royal palaeetf of Madrid, Aranjuez, 
Retiro, and some i irom royal country 


houses, should be removed to the 
Royal Museum. The law which sup- 
pressed the convents, has appropria- 
ted to the same depot, a number of 
fine paintings, belonging to monks of 
the first class, Benedictines, Bernard- 
mes, Hieronymites, Chartreux, Basi- 
lians, Premonstratensians, and Trap- 
pists. Philip II. had compressed, 
within many of those convents, and 
especially m that of the Escunal, 
many paintings, affording the best mo- 
dels ; and his successors built on h*s 
substratum, by accumulating, with 
due discrimination, all the best pieces 
of the ancient Italian, Flemish, and 
Spanish schools. 

At the head of this museum ap- 
pears M. Ensevi, painter m miniature 
to the King, and duly capable of be- 
ing a guardian of the arts m this asy- 
lum. His mind has been expanded 
by ideas acquired (with his superior 
abilities) in tours through France, 
Italy, England, and other countries, 
where his capacity and industry fitted 
him for a thorough acquaintance with 
the ancient schools, and the distinc- 
tive characters of each master. 

A descriptive catalogue has been 
printed at Madrid, of the paintings 
contained m this museum A little 
time and experience will evince the 
efficiency of the plan, and Spam will 
possess such a property m the arts as 
could scarcely be expected in the pre- 
sent state of her public affairs. 

Europe cannot shew, m any other 
public establishment, so remarkable 
a selection as has been already form- 
ed and incorporated m this new ar- 
langement , forty-three by the cele- 
brated Murillo, whose works are now 
so scarce , forty-four by Velasquez ; 
forty-two by Melendez , twenty-eight 
by liibera, surnamed L'EspagnoIeto ; 
fifteen by Johannes, and eight by Ca- 
no , with those of several other paint- 
ers of the old Spanish school 

Twenty-four modern paintings me- 
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nt the compliment paid to them, of 
being inserted here, and of being con- 
templated with a species of congenial 
veneration , they are by Bayen, Paret, 
Goya, Aparicio, Madrazo, Maella, 
Sanchez, and Montalvo 

The inventive talents of Spanish 
painters have been of less value, com- 
paratively, from their being more es- 
pecially occupied on subjects of leli- 
gitm , the museum possesses, how- 
ever, more than a third unconnected 
with this subject , fourteen represent 
battles, fifteen history or fiction, twen- 
ty-eight views of towns, harbours, 
gardens, and other landscapes, thir- 


teen of flowers, eight of fruits, forty- 
two of hotels and inns, iifty-two por- 
traits of* well-known characters, aacT 
twenty-one of imaginary persons, half 
of whom are of a grotesque descrip- 
tion* 

The rapid and successful move- 
ments of this museum will doubtless 
become an object to a*numerous class 
of artists and amateurs, m whose 
minds it will facilitate the formation 
of new ldeas^ and to whom it will 
prove a store-house, from which the 
imaginative faculty will draw its ma« 
tcrials 
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AGRICUI TUBE 

A Treatise on Mildew and the Culti- 
vation of Wlie it, including Hints on the 
use of Lime, Chalk, Marl, Clay, Gypsum, 
&c By f rancis Blaikie, Steward to T 
W Coke, Esq Is 6d 

A Description of a New Agricultural 
Implement, which, by the power of One 
Horse, perforins a variety of operations 
in Cultivation, at the rate of three acres 
per day By Major-General Alexander 
Bcatson Hvo 

A View of the Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, Statistics, and State of Society of 
Germany, and Parts of Holland and 
France By William Jacob, Esq , f 11 S 
4to L I, 15s 

Grisen th waite's New Theory of Agri- 
culture, ,*n which the Nature of Soils, 
Crops, and Manures, is explained, and the 
application of Bones, Gypsum, Lime, 
Chalk, &c. determined on Scientific 
Principles 5s 

The Farmer's Memorandum Book for 
1821 4 to l()s 6d 

A Guide to Farm Book-kt cping, found- 
ed upon actual practice, and upon uew 
and concise principles By Colonel limes 
Munro, of Poyntzfield Royal 8 vo 12a 
6(k boards 

#*The Farmer and Grazier's Guide By 
L Townc foolscap 8 vo 10s 

Essays on the Practical Husbandry, 
and Rural Economy By Edward Bur- 
roughs, Esq j8vo 3s. 6d sewed # 

A Key to Baxter’s Farmer’s Account- 
Book Folio 14^ 6d 


The Miller’s Guide , or a Treatise on 
tin flour Manufacturing and Milling 
Business By John Miller 10s lids 
An Essay on Soils and Compost, and 
the Propagation and Culture of Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Flow- 
ers By T Haynes, nurseryman, Oun- 
dle Northamptonshire 12mo 5s 
Part II of Essays on Practical Hus- 
bandry, and Rural Economy By Ed- 
ward Burroughs, Esq 2s Gd sewed 
A I setter on our Agricultural Distresses ; 
their Causes and Remedies , accompanied 
with Tables and Coppci -plate Charts By 
Wilhafa Playfair 8vo 5s 

ANUQLJ111S " 

An Inquiry concerning the Primitive 
Inhabitants of Ireland By Thomas 
Wood, M D Hvo 10s Gd boards 
Index MonastJcus, or, the Abbeys and 
other Monasteries, Alien Priories, Friar- 
ies, &c &c , formerly established in the 
Dioetsc of Norwich, and the ancient 
Kingdom of East Anglia By Richard 
Ta> lor, of Norwich folio L J, 3s 
Views of the Remains of Ancient 
Buildings m Rome and its Vicinity By 
M Dubourg 1 vol atlas 4to *half 
bound Engraved on 26 plates L 7, 7s 
Vol II of the Antiquities of Ionia 
Royal folio L 6, 6s boards 
The History and Antiquities of the 
Cathedral Church of Oxford, with En- 
gravings and Biographical Anecdotes By 
John Britton, F S A Medium 4to L 1, 
4s Imperial, L 2, 2s 

The History and Antiquities of the 
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Cathedral Churches of Great Britain* 
with Engravings By J Storey 4 vols 
Hvo 

The History of Ancient Greece* from 
the Earliest Times, till it became a Ro- 
man Province By William Robertson* 
Ket pt r of the Records of Scotian d E lgb tb 
w edition 9s beards 
X The Eighth Number* which completes 
the Works ot Views of tlic Cathedral 
Churches of England and Wales, with 
Descriptions Ry John Chesstl Buckler 
No I ot the Art lute etural Antiquities 
of Rome, containing the Triumphal Arch 
of Titus* displayed m two Views and 
eight outline Plates, with letter-press 
Imperial folio LI, 11s Gd 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Tower ot Loudon By John Bayley* Esq * 
F S A. 4to L 3, 13s Gd 
Part V of Ancient Wilts By Sir Ri- 
chard Colt Hoare* Bart L 4* 4s Large 
paper* L 6, 6s 

History ot Northumberland, in Three 
Parts By the Reverend John Hodgson, 
Vol V being the first Volume ot Put 
III 4 to L 2, 2s Royal pape r L 3, Is 
Part III of the Architt ctural Antiqui- 
ties ot Normandy By John Sell Cot- 
man L 3, Js 

An Appendix to Loidis and Flmctc 
By J D Whittaker, LL I) With four 
engravings, ciown folio L 1* Is Jiouds 
Tlic History of Tlnrsk , including an 
Account ot its once celebrated Castle, and 
otlter Antiquitu s m the neighbourhood 
8vo As boards 

AIU III I 1 CTUIU 

Plans* Elevations, Sections, and De- 
scription of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum, 
lately erected at Waktheld By Watson 
and Pritchct, architects, \ ork Medium 
folio, L 2, 12s Gd lioyal, with proof 
plates, L J, 3s 

Principles of Design m Architectuie, 
traced m Observations on Buildings, Pri- 
meval, Egyptian, Phcmeian or Synan, 
Grcuan, Roman, Gothic or corrupt Ro- 
man, Arabian or Saiacenic, Old English 
Ecclesiastical, Old English Military and 
Domestu, Revived Roman, Revived Gre- 
cian, Chinese Indian* Modern Anglo- 
Gothic, and Modern English Domestic , 
in a series of Letters to a Friend 8vo 
7s. 


\ 

The Grecian* Roman* and Gotlhc»Ar- 
cluteeturc, considered as applicable to 
Public and Private Buildings m tlys 
Country • By W I ox As boards* 

Part I of a Series ot Designs for Pri- 
vate Dwellings B\ J llodgcland 4to 
L 1, *s 

Specimens of Gothic Architecture* se- 
lected from various Ancient Edifices m 
F ngl ind By A Pugm, architect 4to 
L 1", Is 

Observations on the Construction and 
Fitting up ot Chapels, illustrated by 
Plans, Sections* and Descriptions By 
William Alexander 4to 9s 

*' AS I ItONOMY 

A Movable Planisphere, exhibiting 
the Face ot the Heavens for any given 
Horn ot the Day throughout the Year, 
as also the Tunc of Rising md Setting of 
the Stir*- I3y Fianeis Wollaston, F 11 S 
12s 

FUmcntary Illustrations of the Celes- 
tial Mechanics ot La Place 8vo 10s 6d 
The Young Navigator's Guidt to tlie 
Sidereal and Planetary Parts ol Nautnal 
Astronomy By Thomas Kdigan* pur- 
ser, UN Royal lHmo 1H& boaids 
Tlit Plamsplierc sold separate at As 
each 

3 he Wonders of the Heavens display- 
ed m Twelve popular Lrcturcs on Astro- 
nomy, with U) supciior engiavmgs from 
original driwmgs Ry tlic Author of the 
Wonders of tht World 10s 6d in red, 
or on rojal piper, lAs 

An Astronomical Catcclnsm, illustra- 
ted by 2A Fiigravings By C V Whit- 
well L 1, Is 

Elements of Asti onomy By A Piquot 
12mo 7s (>d bound 

The Excursions ot a Spirit , with a 
Survey ot th< Plinetary World, a Vision. 
W r ith four lllustr itiy: plates 12njo As 
The Elements of Astronomy By S. 
Treby 18ino 3s*od hound 

HlDriOORAlIIV 

A Catalogue* ot tlie Library of the 
lloyul Institution of Great Britain. By 
Wilhdin41drm, keeper of the Library 
Royal Hvo L 1, Is 

Clarke's Bibhotliec i Lcgum , or a com- 
plete Catalogue ot the Comi^on and Sta- 
tute I aw Books of t^e United Kingdom, 
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with an Account of their Dates and 
Prices 9s 

r BIOGRAPHY 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Victor Alfien 12mo With a Portrait 
5s Od boards 

Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VIII By Miss Benger 
2 vols Crown Svo 1 6s 

Memoir of Mrs Djfbtt, wntten by her- 
self 8vo 2s 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the right Reverend Brian Walton, I) I) , 
Lord Bishop of Chester/ By the Reve- 
rend H I Tod, M A 2 vols Svo L 1*, 
is boards 

Select Female Biography , ( ompnsiug 
Memoirs of Eminent British Ladies 
12mo 6s 6d boards 

Menu -rs of H Wallace, Esq , Descen- 
dant of the Illustrious Ilcro of Scotland , 
written by himself With a highly finish- 
ed portrait Hvo l()s (id hoards 
Memoirs of the Reverend M irk Wilts, 
late of Norwich By Sarah Wilks With 
a portrait 12mo 7s 

Mcmoiis of his late Majesty George 
III By Thomas Wilson I2mo 
The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for 1821 8vo 1 5s boards 

The Life of Voltaire By Frank Hall 
Standish, Esq Svo 12s 

Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Pous- 
sin By Maria Graham Svo With a 
Portrait I Os od 

A Christian Biographical Dictionary, 
containing an account oi the Lives anti 
Writings of the most distinguished Chris- 
tians of till Religions, m every nation 
By John Wilks, junior 12mo Os 
boards 

Memoirs of the Taft, Writings, and 
Religious Connexions of John Owen, 
D IT By the Reverend Win Orme 8vo 
With t Portrait 12s boards 

The Life of the Right Honourable R 
B Sheridan ‘By Thomas Moore, Esq 
4to 

jyTemoirs of the Life of the Right Ho- 
nourable Wm Pitt By G Tomline, 
D'D, Bishop of Winchester 2 vols 
4to L 3, 3s 

The I ife of William Bancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury By the Reverend 
George D’Oyly* D D 2 vols 8vo l L,l, 
4s 


County Biography for Norfolk, Essex, 
and Suffolk Svo L 1, 2s 6d 

The Life of the Duke de Berry By 
M le Vicomtc de Chateaubriand Svo 
7s (>d 

Oliver Cromwell and his Times By 
Thomas Cromwell 8vo 14s boards 
Memoirs of Queens, Illustrious and 
Celebrated By Mary Ilays, Author oi 
Female Biography, See 8vo With Por- 
traits 12s boards 

Memoirs of Count Borunlarki With 
a Portrait Svo 12s 

A Biographical Dictionary of thcWor- 
thics of Ireland, from the tarlicst period 
to the piesent By Richard Ryan 2 
vols Hvo 30s 

Part II , III , and IV of laves of Fou- 
nt nt Scotsmen 2s 6d each 

The Life of David Ilaggart, alias lohu 
Wilson, &c , &c Written by himself 
while under sentence of Death. 12mo. 
Is hoards 

Memoir , of the Reverend Joseph How- 
ell By the Reverend Hugh Ilowell, 
llettor of Ball mgh, Isle of Man I2mo 
3s (id hoards 

The Uov il Mirtyr, or. Memoirs of 
the Public and I’m ate Lite of her late 
Majesty, from the earliest penod to her 
lamented death In P irts 2s 

Part XXIII of the Percy Anecdotes, 
with a Portrait of the I )ukc of Welling- 
ton lHuio 2s (»d 

Notice Neciologique sur John llcnniL, 
Fsq, Ingtjneur Civil, et Premier In£c- 
iiicui de la Marine lloyaled'Angh tterre 
Addressc a lTustitut lioyalc de Trance 
Pir Cliailes Dupm Svo 

Memoirs of James the Second, King 
of England, &c With a Portrait 2 
vols Post hvo Kis hoards 

Memoirs of the C irbon in, and of the 
Secret Societies of the South oi Italy Il- 
lustrated by Portraits and other Plates 
8 vo 12s 

The Universal Biographical Dictton- 
ary, or, an Historical Account of the 
Lives, Characters, and Works of the most 
eminent Persons of every Age and Na- 
tion By ‘John Watkins, LL D Svo 
L 1, 5s boards. 

bo i an v 

The Elements of Physiological and 
Systematic Botany By T B Stroud 
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Part I of Botanical Illustrations By 
W. Jackson Hooker, LL D Oblong 
4to 6s plain, or 10s Gd coloured 

Promanum Bntanmcum, an Histo- 
rical and Botanical Account of Fruits 
known m Great Britain By Henry 
Phihps 8vo 

- w Vegetable Materia Medica of the Uni- 
ted States , or, Medical Botany With 
coloured Engravings By William P C 
Barton, M D 2 vols 4to L 6, Gs 

TJie Botanical Cultivator , or, Instruc- 
tions for the Management ot Plants cul- 
tivated m the Hot-houses of Great Bn- 
taift By Robert Sweet, F L S 8vo 
10s Gd 

A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of 
Artificial, as well as Natural Classifica- 
tion By Sir lames Edward Smith, M D , 
F R S , &c 8 vo 21 Plates 12s plain 
L. 1, coloured 

Flora Scottica, or, A Description of 
Scottish Plants By William J Hooker, 
LL D 8vo 14s boards 

The British Botanist , or, A Familiar 
Introduction to the Science of Botany 
15 Plates 12mo 7s 6d plain 10s Gd 
coloured 

Flcment>. of the Philosophy of Plants 
By A P Dccandollc and K Sprtngcllc 
Svo 1 5s 

• CI1EMIM in 

One Thousaud Experiments n* Che- 
mistry, accompanied by Practical Obser- 
vations, and several Thousand Proctsscs, 
m flie Useful Arts, dependant on that 
Science By Colin Mackenzie 8vo L 1, 
Is hoards 

A Dictionary of Chemistry, on the Ba- 
sis of Mr Nicolson By Andrew Urc, 
M D , Professor of the Anderstoman In- 
stitution, Member of the Geological So- 
ciety, &c , &c In one volume Hvo. L 1, 
Is boards 

Elements of Chemistry By J ohn M ur- 
ray, M D Fifth edition 2 vols 8vo 
25s • 

• CLASSICS 

Classical Excursion from Rome to Ar- 
pmo, comprising Dissertations on •the 
Political Conduct observed by Cicero on 
his Villas and Monuments By Charles 
Kclsall 12s 

An Examination of the Primary Argu- 
ment of the Iliad By Granville Penn, 
Esq 8vo 


Numbers XXI and XXII. of the 
Delphin and Variorum Classics. Tacitus 
The Classical, Biblical, and Oriental 
Journal No XLIV • 

Robinson Crusoeurs* Latine scnpsit 
By T G of Faux, Humbt 12mo. 5s. 

M Tulhi Ciceronis Opera Ex cdi- 
tiombus Oliveti et Erncsti sedula recen- 
sione accurata Tohanms* Corey, LL.D. 
12 pocket vols L 3, 12^ boards 
Ricciardo, Tragcdia Da Ugo Foscolo. 
8vo 7s 6d 

The Medea of Euripides, literally 
translated into Chaste English Prose, 
wtth the Greek Text of Porson, the Me- 
tros, Greek Order, English Accentuation 
and Notes By T W C Edwards, M A 
Select Translations from the Greek of 
Quintus Smyrnocus By Alexander Dyce, 
A B Small 8vo 5s Gd 

Tin Lyrics of Horace Translated by 
the Reverend I rancis Wrangham, M A 
FRS 8vo 10s Gd 

Clavis Ilomenca, or. Lexicon of tile 
Words which occur m the Iliad By 
John Walker, A B l2mo Hs hoards 
Excerpta ex Livio, cum J B L Cre- 
vicrn Notis integris oliorumquc sdectis- 
sitnis, m usum Scholarum 12ino Gs 
boards 

A Translation of the Works of Virgil, 
partly Original, and pirtly Altered from 
Dryden and Pitt By John Ring 2 vols 
hvo 

Substance of Lectures on tlic Ancient 
Greeks, and on the Revival of Greek 
Learning in Europe, delivered in the 
University of Edinburgh By the late 
Andrew Dolzell, A M , F R S E 2 vols 
Hvo L 1, Is 

The Poems of Cams Valerius Catullus, 
translated, with a Preface and Notes By 
the Honourable George Lamb 2 vols. 
I oolscap Hvo 8s 

• • 

COMM Lit CD # 

A Manual of koreifcn Exchanges, Mo- 
neys, &c , &c , intended as an Assistant 
to the Counting-house 12mo 4s \ 
The Commercial Guide and Continent^ 
Negotiator, being an accurate Compa- 
nion of Wfights, Measures, and Moneys , 
also a Topographical description of ever) 
principal Port on the Continent, and a 
Treatise on Exchanges, &t; «By lames 
Sheppard With 3 Maps Hvo 12s boards. 
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ft Collection of the Treaties and Con- 
ventions at present subsisting between 
J&tL&t Britain and Foreign Powers By 
~"rLewis Hertslet, Esq , Librarian, Foreign 
Office 2 vols 8vo L 1, 4s 

DRAMA • 

The Doge of Venice , ail Historical 
Tragedy, in Five Acts By Lord Byron 
The Dramatic* Worh> of the Bight Ho- 
nourable R B Sheridan, with a Preface 
By Thomas Moort, Esq 2 vols 8vo 
L 1, 8s 

Montalto , a Tragedy, in Five Acts 
Agatha , or. The Convent of St Bar- 
tholomew , a Tragedy By A E Barpa- 
by. Esq 

La Gaza Ladru , a Scmi-seno Opera, 
in Two Acts. 2s 6d 

The Martial Achievements of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace , an Historical Play, m 
Five Acts By David Anderson 3s 
The Vampire, a Tragedy, in F ive Acts 
3s Gd 

A Wild-Goose Chase, a Farce By H 
Jameson, P>q 2s 

Wallace , a Tragedy By C F Walk- 
er, Esq 3s 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough , 
an Historical Play, m Five Acts Hvo 2s 
Mirandola , a Tragedy, m Five Acts 
By Barry Cornw ill 8vo 4s 6d sowed 
The Eve ot St Hyppolita , a Play, in 
Five Ac ts 

Therlst , the Orphan of Geneva Is Gd 
Conscience , or. The Bridal Night , a 
Tragcdy,m F ivc Acts By James Haynes, 
Esq 8vo 4s sewed 

Hardfd , or. The English King, an 
Histoncal Play By D Dew 2s 
Ethelwolf , or. The Danish Pirates , a 
Tragedy, in Five Acts By T F Pcnmc 
3s Gd 

The Miller’s Maul , a Mclo-Drama, in 
Two Acts By John Saville F aucitt 8vo 
2s Gd sewed 

The Poet’s* Child , a Tragedy, m Five 
Acts By Isabell Hill 2s Gel 
/Agatha, or. The Convent of St Bar- 
tholomew , a Tragedy* m Five Acts By 
fedward Andrew Burnaby, Esq 2s Gd 
Plot against Plot , a Comedy, m Five 
Acts By Thomas Wilson 4s 

The Disappointed Authoress , a Come- 
dy, m Timet ‘Acts Bv Thomas Wilson 
2S 


Saul, a Tragedy, translated from the 
Italian of Alficn , md Jcphthah’s Daugh- 
ter, a Scriptural Drama By a Lady 5s 
Damon and Pythias, a Tragedy 8vo 
3s Gd 

Love’s Dream 2s 

Faustus , from the German of Goethe 
8vo 

A Squeeze to the Coronation , an Ope- 
ratic Farce, m One Act By James 
Thompson, Esq 2s 

FOUCAflON 

A New Edition of Blair’s First Cate- 
chism for Children , to which is iiow 
added, the Accidents of Children, with 
cautionary Engravings By the original 
Author 9d 

F amiliar Dialogues on interesting Sub- 
jects, intended, for the Amusement and 
Instruction of Young Ladies m their 
Hours ot Leisure on Sundiys 3s 
The Header’s Guide , being a Collec- 
tion of Picas m Prose and Verse, de- 
signed to exemplify an entire New Sys- 
tem of Notation By William Andrew 
12m o 4s hound 

The Literary ind Scientific Cla^s-Book , 
consisting ot Three Hundred and Sixty- 
five Reading Lessons , with a Thousand 
Questions for Flxammation By the Rev 
John Platts 12mo 5s Gd bound 
A tie Introduction to the Grammar of 
the Latin Tongue, having the Syntax 
md Prosody m English, with Questions 
2s Gd bound • 

Ralph* Ru hards, the Miser 18mo 
2s Gd 

Theodore , or, the Crusaders , a Tale 
for Youth , with Twenty-four Engra- 
vings By Mrs Hofland 5s half-bound 
Polar Scenes, exhibited in the Voyages 
of Hcamskirk and Berentz to the North- 
ern liegions, and m the Adventures of 
Four Russian Sailors, with Thirty-six 
Engravings 5s 

The Indian Cabinet opened 2$ 6d 
half-bound 

Selections from Lucian, with a Latin 
Translation and English Notes , to which 
are subjoined, a Mythological Index and 
a Lexicon , compiled tor the Use ot 
Schools By John Walker 12mo 8s Gd 
r l he Original Rhythmical Grammar of 
the English I anguage By the Rev. Jas 
Chapman 12mo Gs boards 
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A New Greek and English Lexicon to 
tlie New Testament, on the plan of Daw- 
son's Greek and Latin Lexicon By the 
Itev H Laing, LL D 8vo 10s 6d 

A View of the Elementary Principles of 
Education, founded on the Study of the 
Nature of Man By T G Spurzhcim, 
vM D of the Universities ot Vienna and 
Paris 7s Gd boards 

Soirees Littcraircs , or, a Few Hints 
upon the French Language 3s 

The Cambridge Problems from 1801 to 
1820 10s. Gd 

Conversations on Enghsh Grammar, 
in*a Series ot Familiar Dialogues between 
a Mother and her Daughters By Ho- 
nona Williams 3s 6d 

The Mental Calculator , being a Com- 
pendium ot General Rules for the Solu- 
tion of various Problems in Astronomy , 
to which is added, a Guide to the Con- 
stellations By P Lovekm 3s half- 
bound 

A Geographical Exercise Book By C 
Robertson 3s 6d 

A Key to ditto, for the Use of Teach- 
ers 2s 

iEsop, m Rhyme, with some Originals 
By Teftuys Taylor of Ongar 12mo 4s 
half-bound 

Catechism of Classic ll Biography, con- 
taining an Account ot the Lives of the 
most celebrated ChaiaetLrs amoftg the 
Greeks and Romans ByC Irving, LL D 
l£mo Is 

Treatise on the Principles of Landscape 
Design, Nos I to VII ByJohnVarlcy 
Folio 5s each. . 

Selections of Classic Italian Poetry, 
from the Works ol Tasso, Ariosto, &c 
By B T B Dcfferan 2 vols 12mo 
12s boards 

The Infant’s Progress from the Valley 
of Destruction to Everlasting Glory By 
Mrs Sherwood 12mo 5s boards 

Letters to a Child on the Subject of 
Marttime Discovery By Emily Taylor 
With a frontispiece 18mo 2s Gd half- 
bound 

Key to the Second and Third Parts ot 
Ellis’s Exercises, from the Writings of 
Cicero I2mo 3s bound 

II Bagatello , intended to facilitate the 
Study ot the Italian to young Beginners 
By E Ileale 12mo 3s boards 


The Mother's Book, exemplifying 
Pcstalozzi’s Plan of awakening the Un- 
derstanding ot Children By P II Pul- 
len 12mo‘ 3s hoards • 

The Grammar of Classical Literature , 
or a necessary General Companion in the 
Study ot the Classic Languages By Ben- 
jamin Tolinson, A M With 100 Maps 
and Fngravmgs Ms bound 

The Pastorals of Virgil, with a Course 
of English Reading, adapted tor Schools , 
with 230 Engravings By R I Thorn- 
ton, M I) 2 vols 12mo 1 5s hound 
Grammatical Studies m the Latin and 
Enghsh Languages Arranged by James 
Ikyss, LL D 3s 6tl bound 
The F rench Speaker , or, the Art of 
Speaking and Reading the French Lan- 
guage By M St A Simeon, Glasgow 
8s Gd hoards 

Theory and Practice , or, a Guide to 
the French Language By T Maurois 
12mo 5s Gd bound 
Practical Method oi Teaching the Li- 
ving Languages By C V A Marcel 
8vo 4s 

An Introduction to Latin Construing , 
or. Easy and Progressive Lessons ior 
Reading By J Bosworth 12mo 3s Gd 
An Improved Grammar of the English 
Language By William Grcathcad Lewis. 
3s Gd boards 

The Student’s Poikct Dictionary ol 
Literary and Scientific Words 4s Gd 
bound 

Lemons de Francises de Littcrature et 
dc Morale Par M Noel 8vo 10s 
boards # 

The Moralist , or, Fssays on the Means 
ol Moral Education, addri ssed to Parents 
By the Rev John Phillips Potter, M A. 
12mo 4s boards 

Cours Eiemcntaue de Littcrature Ge- 
nerate Par M de Bouillon 12mo 5s 
boards • ® 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, on a 
System never before published By 
George Gregory 4 s bound 

A Key to Giygory's Arithmetic , Mo 
which it. affixed, a Compendium of Loga- 
rithmic Arithmetic By the same Author. 
12mo 4s 

The Book of Trades, and Library ot 
the l^seful Arts, with 80 Fhigravings 
10s Gd bound * • 
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Les Encouragemens de la Jaunesse 
Ijpr I N Bouilly. 12mo 6s bound 

Greek FirSt Book Simplified 12mo 
Hs 

Essentials of .Modern and Ancient 
Geography 18mo 4§. sheep. 

Observations on the Idiom of the He- 
brew Language Bvo 6b 6d boards 

The Greek Terminations, (including 
the Dialects and Poetic Licences,) Alpha- 
betically arranged, and Grammatically 
explained, on the Plan of the Latin Ter- 
minations By John Cargy, LL D 12mo 
4s bound 

Arithmetic for Children , the Teach- 
er’s Book. 4s bound ,• 

A Key to the Parsing Exercises con- 
tained m Lindley Murray's Grammatical 
Exercises, and m his Abridgment of Eng- 
lish Grammar By J Ilarvey 

An Analysis of Penmanship, contain- 
ing some fine Specimens ol Writing , 
with Rules and Observations on the For- 
mation ot each Letter , together with a 
Projection of the Text Alphabet By J 
Hill, W M 5s 

A Dictionary of French Verbs By J 
C. Turner Svo 7s fid 

An Irish-English Dictionary, with co- 
pious Quotations from the most esteemed 
Ancient and Modern Writers, to eluci- 
date the meaning of obscure words. By 
Edward O’Reilly 4 to L 2, 12s fid 
boards 

An Introduction to the French Gram- 
mar By J B Mallett 18mo 4s half- 
bound 

Tale^of the Academy 2vols 18mo 
fis. half-bound 

A Greek and English Manual Lexicon 
to the New Testament , with Examples 
of the Irregular Inflections, &c By J 
H Bass 4s 

A Key to the Latin Language By 
John Atkinson 8vo 4s 

A Manual «f Lqgic, m which the Art 
is rendered practical and useful upon a 
principle entirely new 18mo Is 
/ Mornle Pottica ItaUana, ossia Scelta 
di Massine e Sen ten/e tratte da piu Clas- 
sici Pocti Italiani Da P L (Jpnstantmi 
12mo is 

A Compendium of the History of the 
Jewish Kmgs , embellished with, eigh- 
teen coloured Engravings 18mo 3s 


A Dictionary of French Verbs By J 
C Tarvers 7s fid boards. 

F1NX ARTS 

Historical Prints, representing some of 
the most memorable Events in English 
History, in which the Costumes ot the 
Times are carefully preserved , with Dc^ 
scnptions By Emily Taylor To whim 
is added, a Brief Chronology of the Kings 
of England I2mo 7s 6d bound 
Robinson Crusoe, illustrated with 
twenty-two Engravings By C Heath, 
from a Scries of Designs by Stothard. 

2 vols L 2, 2s boards Royal fcfvo 
L 3, 13s fid boards. 

A General History of the County of 
York, Part IV m foho demy paper, 
L 2, 2s , and on super royal drawing pa- 
per, L 4, 4s By T D Whittaker 
History of the several Italian Schools 
of Painting, with Observations. By J 
T Jam* s, M A 8vo 9s fid 

A Manual of Lithography , or Memoir 
on the Litliographical Experiments made 
m Pans, at the Royal School ot the Roads 
and Bridges Translated from the French 
by C Hallmandcl 8vo Cs boards 
A Scene from the Comedy of the Clan- 
destine Marriage, with Portraits of Messrs 
I arren, Farley, and Jones Engraved by 
Meyer, from a Painting by Clint 10s Cu 
Forty-four large Plates, all coloured, 
to illustrate the Operations of Bclzon^in 
Egypt and Nubia Atlas foho, L fis 
Letters on the Scenery of Wales By 
the Rev R H Newell Embellished 
with numerous Plates- Royal 8vo 15s 
boards 

The Martial Achievements of Great 
Britain and her Allies, during the most 
memorable Period of Modem History. 
Elephant 4to Embellished with Fifty- 
one Engravings, coloured in imitation of 
the Drawings L 13, 13s half-bound, 
red backs and corners, or on large paper, 

L 27, fis 

The Sportsman’s Repository, comprising 
forty highly finished Engravings, repre- 
senting a complete Scries of the Horse 
and Dog m all their varieties Executed 
in the line manner, by J Scott 4to 
L 3, 3s 

An Account of a New Process m Paint- 
ing, in Two Ports. 8vo 8s boards. 
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The Naval Achievements of Great Bn** 
tain and her Allies, dunng the most me- 
morable Period of Modern History. Ele- 
phant 4to , with Fifty-one Engravings, 
coloured m imitation of the Drawings 
L.13, 13s. half-bound, blue backs and 
corners, or L.S7, 6s on large paper 
A Tour through North Wales, illus- 
trated with Forty select Views. Engraved 
and elegantly coloured from the originals 
of Messrs Turner, R A. L 5s, 5s boards 
A« Course of Lectures on Drawing, 
Painting, and Engraving, considered as 
branches of elegant Education By W. 
M* Craig 8vo With Plates and Wood- 
Cuts 14s boards 

The Destination and Use of Works of 
Art, considered with regard to the in- 
fluence on the Genius and Taste of Artists, 
&c Translated from tlu French, by 
Henry Thomson, R A Foolscap 5s Gd 
A Walk round Mount Edgecombe, 
with a Plan and eight \ lews, in the Park 
and Pleasure Ground 8vo L 1 

Part I of Denmark Delineated , or. 
Sketches ot the Present State of that 
Country, illustrated with Portraits, Views, 
and other Engravings By eminent Da- 
nish Artists Royal 8vo 10s 6d 
Part II of Physiognomical Portraits , 
containing Biographical Notices in Eng- 
lish «md French, and ten Portraits printed' 
on French paper Imperial 8vo Ifl, Is 
Nos XXIV, XXV, XXVI, XXVII, 
X^VIIT, XXIX, aiul XXX, of the 
Cabinet of Arts, with iour Plates Royal 
4to. 3s each 

No LXV. of thjs Repository of Arts , 
six Plates 4s 

GEOGRAPHY 

The Imperial School Atlas , contain- 
ing Maps of the Empires, Kingdoms, and 
States of the World , to which are added, 
the most useful Maps ot Ancient Geo- 
graphy, &c &c By James Miller, M D 
4to *L 1, 5s halt-bound 
An Historical and Geographical Me- 
moir «of the North American Continent, 
its Nations and Tribes By jthe ltcv 
James Bently Gordon 4to L2 boards 
Illyria Dalmatia , with thirty-two co- 
loured Engravings 2 vols 12mo 12s 
An Essay on the Geography ot North 
Western Africa By T Edward Bow- 
"ditch. Esq 


Elements of Modem Geography, fey 
D Foggo, Teacher of English and Geo- 
graphy, Edinburgh Secbnd Edition, 
greatly improved. Is. 6d • 

System of Geography. ByMalteBrun. 
Vol II Part I 8vo 7s 6d sewed. 

A New Compendium of Geography, 
intended chiefly for the Use of Schools. 
By William Scott, late Teacher of Elo- 
cution and Geography an Edinburgh. 
Price, without Maps, 3s 6d. ; with Maps, 
5s , and 6s. 6d coloured Maps. 

Imperial School Atlas, containing dis- 
tinct Maps of tfic Empires, Kingdoms, 
aifd States of the World, with the Boun- 
daries of Europe, as settled by the Treaty 
of tans and Congress of Vienna. En- 
graved by Lizars Imperial 4to., neat- 
ly hdlf-bound and coloured m outhne. 
Price L 1, 5s The same Work, neatly 
half-bound, m octavo, price L 1, 5s 
The New Atlas ot Scotland, No I con- 
taining Linlithgowshire and Stirlingshire. 
Folio 10s Gd 

The Elements of Modem Geography 
and General History, on a Plan entirely 
new. By G Roberts 6s 6d 

Geographic! Sacra , or, a New Scripture 
Atlas L 1, 11s 6d plain, or L2, 2s 
coloured 

The Traveller, or, an Entertaining 
Journey round the Habitable Globe , il- 
lustrated by forty-two Plates 6s half- 
bound, or 7s Gd coloured 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Histo- 
rical Description of Hindustan, and the 
adjacent Country By Walter Hamilton, 
Esq 2 vols 4to L t, 1 Is 6d^ 

The Edinbuigli Gi/ettccr, constructed 
by A Arrowsmith, Ilydrographtr to his 
Majesty Vol V Part II Vol VI Part 
I % each 

A Grammar of General Geography 
18mo Is Gd boards 
A Geographical and Commercial View 
of Noithern Central Africa By James 
Macqucui 8vo 10s Gd bds 

Western Afrua, being a Description 
ot the Manners, .Customs, Dresses, aud 
Character of its Inhabitants Illustrate^ 
by 47 Engra\mgs 4 vols 1 4mo L 1, Is. 
bds 

GI 01 OCY 

A (? colog u al Classification *ot Rocks, 
comprising the Elcmcifts of Practical Geo- 
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logy. By John Macculloch, M D ,F 11 S , 
&jc. 8 vo L 1, Is. 

t HERALDRY 

Regal Heraldry # the Armorial Insignia 
of the Kings and Queens of England, 
from Coeval Authorities By Thomas 
Willement, Heraldic Artist to the King 
4 to L 2, 2s 

t- 

HISTORY 

New South Wales, being an Historical 
Account of the Colony and its Settlements 
By J Oxley, Esq 4to Tf / 2 , 2s 

The History ot the Rebellion in 174-5 
and 1746, with Portraits of both the Pre- 
tenders By the Chevalier dc Johnstone 
Translated from a French MSS lto 
L2, 2s 

The History of Parga, and the Ionian 
Islands By Col de Bosstt 8\o 

Pictuies, Historical and Biographical 
By John Galt, Esq 2 \ ols loolseap 8vo 
14s 

A View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos By the Rev 
W Ward, of Seram pore, Be ngal Vols 
III and TV 8vo 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland 
from the Restoration ot King Charles II , 
A I) 1 (j 60 By Sir Gunge Mackenzie, 
of Rosehaugh, Knt 4to L 2, 2s 

Histone Ptologuas , or. Characters and 
Events from the Conquest to the Death 
of George III , with Notes By the Rev 
J Davies 5s bds 

The first Five Books of Livy's History 
of the Second Punic War By J Hunter, 
Esq !2mo 4s 6d 

A General History of the House of 
Guelph, or Royal Family of Great Bri- 
tain By Andrew Halliday, M D 4to 
L 2, 10s 

History of Seyd Said, Sultan of Mus- 
cat ‘ By Skaik Mansur 12s extra bds 

Memoirs of the Revolution ot Mexico 
By W D Robinson 2 vols 8vo 

The Naval and Military Exploits which 
h«(Ve distinguished the llcign ot George 
III By Jehosapbat Aspin 12mo 1 Is 
bds 

Memoirs by James Earl Waldcgi av°, 
K G , one of ins Majesty's (George II ) 
Privy Council, ami Govcrnoi of George 
III 4to C L l, 5s B 

Historical Mcuoirs of the English, 


Irish, and Scottish Catholics By Charles 
Butler, Esq Vols III and IV Svo. 
L 1, 10s 

Simond de Sismondi Ilistoire des Fran- 
cois 3 vols Svo L 1, 10s bds. 

A Memoir of tilt Operations of the 
British Army m India, during the Mah- 
ratta War By Lieut -Colonel Valentine 
Blacker 4to L 4, 1 Is Gd bds 

A Ten Y ears’ Residence in France, 
during the severest part of the Revolu- 
tion, from the year 1787 to 1797 . By 
Charlotte West Svo 5s. 6d 

Ten Years' Exile , Fragments of an 
unpublished Work, composed m the years 
1810, 11, 12, and 13 By Madame dc 
Stael Translated from the I rcnch Svo. 

Historical Account of Disco\ erics and 
Travels in Asia By Hugh Murray, 
F R S 

Account of the Shipwreck of the Me- 
dusa Frigate By two ot the survivors 
8vo 10s Gd 

An Essay on the study of Modern His- 
tory By Tames Slicrgold Boone Svo 
8s bds 

A Picture of Ancient Tunes, and a 
Sketch of Modern History By S E 
Thomson 8s the p nr 

Tilt History ot Christ's Hospital BJr 
J T Wilson Svo with 1 Plates 15s 
** Memoirs of the Celebrated Pci sonstom- 
posmg 1 the Kit-Kat Club Royal 8vo 
L 4, 4s bds 

A History of Madagascar By S Cop- 
land Svo 

Historic Notices of Fothenngay Svo 
7s 6d 

A History of the British Revolution ol 
1G88-9 By Geoige Moore, Esq Svo 
1 is 

A History of Brazil By James Hen- 
derson 4to L 3, 13s Gd bds 

A History ot Madeira, with 27 Colour- 
ed Engravings Imperial Svo L 2, 2s 

jaw • 

The Exclusion of the Queen from tlio 
Liturgy, Historically and Legally consi- 
dered 

A Report of the Case of Bills of Ex- 
change made payable at Bankers, as de- 
cided m the lloust ot Lords By Rich- 
ird Bligli, Esq Svo is Gd 

Pait 1 irst ot a Summary ot the Law ol 
Scotland 5s sewed 
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Williams’s Abstract of the Acts passed 
in the 60th of Geo III and 1st of Geo 
IV. 8vo 8s bds 

Decisions of the First and Second Di- 
visions of the Court of Session, from No- 
vember, 1 8 1 8, to Nov ember, 1H19 Col- 
lected by T Campbell, T Wilson, G 
Tait, R Rollo, and M A Fletcher, Ad- 
vocates Folio L 1, Is sewed 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scot- 
land, and on the Principles of Mercantile 
Jurisprudence By George Joseph Bell, 
Esq Advocate 2 vols 4to L 5, 5s 
{lases decided in the Court of Session, 
from May 12, to July 11, 1821 Also, 
Decisions of the Court of Justiciary, from 
1819 Taken from the Record Vol I 
Part I Royal 8vo 8s 6d 

A Complete System of Conveyancing 
By the Juridical Society of Edinburgh 
Vol II Second Edition 4-to L 2, 2s 
The Acts of Sederunt of the Lords of 
Council and Session, from 3d Apul, 1820, 
to February, 1821 Folio 12s Od 

Decisions of the First and Second Di- 
visions of the Court of Session, from No- 
vember, 1819, to November, 1820 Col- 
lected by J Wilson, G Tait, II Rollo, 
and M A Fletcher, Esquires, Advocates 
18s 

A Treatise on the Law of Sale By, 
M R Brown, Esq Advocate Royal 8 vo* 
L 1, is * 

't'h e Office of a Notary Public, as the 
san^ is practised in Scotland In Two 
Parts 12mo 7s bds 

History of the Judicial System of Ben- 
gal Royal 8vo 8* (>d 

A Treatise on tlic Law of Injunctions 
By the lion li Ilcnley Eden 8vo 
L 1, Is 

A Treatise on the Pleadings in Suita 
for Tithes m Equity, &c By Charles 
Ellis, Esq 8vo 7s 6d 

Treatise on the Law of Mortgage By 
RAH Coote Royal 8 vo 16s 
A Treatise on the I. aw of Landlord 
and Tenant »By R B Comyn, Esq 8vo 
L 1, 3s 

A Treatise on the Law relative to the 
Sales of Personal Property By Gcorgt 
Long, Esq Barrister 8vo 13s 

An Analytical Digest of the Reports of 
Cases decide d m the Courts of Common 
Law, and Equity of Appc d at Nisi Pnus, 
in 1820 By II Jeremy, Esq 8vo 9s 


New Table of Costs m Parliament, 
Chancery, and the Exchequer By 
Lloyd 8 vo Its 

The Magistrate’s Memoranda , or. Re- 
gister for Applications relative to the Du- 
ties of a Justice of Peace 4to. 4s 

Vol III of Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates 

A Letter from a Grandfather to Ins 
Grandson By Jacob Phillips, Barrister 
7s 

Hammond’s Digest of Chancery Re- 
ports 2 vols Royal 8vo L 1 , 8s. 

Hancock on the Laws of Pestilence 8s. 
Report of tlic Committee of the Society 
for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, 
and tlic Reformation of Juvenile Offend- 
ers 2s 

Blachstonc’sCommentaneson the Laws 
and Constitution of England , abridged 
for the Use of Students 8vo 15s 

A Summary of the Law of laen , with 
an Appi ndix of Cases By Basil Montagu, 
Esq 8vo 12s bds 

M \T1I1 M A 1 1 ( S 

A Collection of Examples of the Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus 2 vols. 
8 vo L J, 10s 

Analytical and Arithmetic d Essays By 
Peter Nicholson 8vo 12s 

A Treatise on Involution and Evolu- 
tion By Peter Nicholson 8vo 6s 
No XXIV of the Gen tlunaii’s Mathe- 
matical Companion, for 1821 12mo 3s 
A New Method of solving Equations 
with e ise and expedition By Theophi- 
los Holdred 4to 7s 

Geometrical Analysis, and Geometry of 
Curve Lines By Professor Leslie 8vo 
With numerous Cuts and Engravings 
16s bds 

A Dc emial Interest Table, constructed 
on a new pnneiple By Ebenezer Mil- 
ler 5s * 

Mathematical Fssavs By the late W 
Spence, Esq 4to L 1, 16s 
A Compendious Treatise on the TK&toy 
and Solution of Cubic and Biquadratic 
Equations, and of Equation of the Higher 
Ordt r By the Rev B Bridge, B D , 
1< R S 8\ o 6s bds 

M EDICT X 1 ANOMlUim 

A Physiological S\ stem *ot ‘Nosology 
By*Jolm Mason (rood, M D ^vo L 1, Is 
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Numerous Oases, illustrative of the 
Ejfficacy or^russic Acid id Affections of 
the Stomach. By John Elliotson, M.D 
<5s Gd. 

A Dissertation on the Treatment of 
Morbid Local Affections of the Nerves 
By Joseph Swan Hvo 10s 6d. r 
A Synopsis of the Diseases of the Eye, 
and their Treattncnt By Benjamin Tra- 
vers, FKS. 8vo With six highly finish- 
ed Coloured Engravings L i, 5s 
A Descriptive, Diagnostic, and Practi- 
cal Essay on Disorders of the Digestive 
Organs and General Health By Mar- 
shal Hall, M D , &c. &c 8vo 7s 
An Essay on the Diagnosis between 
Erysipelas, Phlegmon, and Erythema 
By George Hume Weatherhead, M D , 
&c 8vo 4s 

* Practical Observations on Strictures, 
Gleet, and Diseases of the Urethra By 
William Hcnow, surgeon Hvo 3s 

Practical Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Eye By John Vetch 8vo 10s 6d 
A Scries of Questions ind Answers m 
the Practice of Physic, Matt na Mediea, 
Chemistry, Botany, &c By Charles Min- 
gay byder, surgeon 

The Pharmacopoeia of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London, 1809 By 
Geo Fred Collier, surgeon 

Observations on Derangements ot the 
Digestive Organs By William Law, 
Fellow of the Royal Colli go of Suigeons 
of Edinburgh 8vo 6s 

A bystem of Pathologual and Opori- 
tive Surgery, founded on Anatomy By 
Robert Allan, F R S , and F A b L Vol 
II. 12s bds 

An Essay on Sea Bulling By J W 
Williams, surgeon 12mo 6s Oil 

Practical Observation 4 in Midwifery 
By John Ramsbotham, M D 8vo Part 
I 10s 6d 

Illustrations of the Great Operations of 
Surgery By Cliailes Bell Parti Plates 
coloured L 1, Is 

OSmmciitancs on some of the most nn- 
pdrtant Diseases of Clyldrcn By Tohn 
Clarke, Esq M D , Ac \c Royal Hvo 
10s Oil 

The History and Method of Curt of 
tilt various Species of Palsy By Dr John 
Cooke 8 vo 6s bds 

Genual bli mints of Pathology By 
Whitlock Nulioll, 1V1 1J 8vo 4 )s • 


A Synopsis of the various Bonds pf Dif- 
ficult Parturition, with Practical Remarks 
on the Management of Labours. By Sa- 
muel Mcmman, M D. 8vo. 12s* 

Practical Electricity and Galvanism. 
By John Cuthbertson Svo. 12s. 

Cases, Illustrative of the Treatment of 
Obstructions m the Urethra, &c v by the 
new Instrument, the Dilator. By James 
Arnott Hvo 4s 6d bds 

Letters to a Mother, on the Manage* 
ment of Infants and Children , on Nur- 
sing, Food, Clothing, &c &c By a Phy- 
sician 4s 6d 

Practical Observations on the Use* of 
Oxygen, or Vital Air, m the Cure of Dis- 
eases By Daniel Hill 7s 6d bds 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Gravel, Calculus, and other Dis- 
eases connected with a Deranged Opera- 
tion of the Urinary Organs By William 
Trout, MD,&c Hvo 7s Gd 
A Manual of the Diseases of the Hu- 
man Eye Translated from the German, 
by G C Monti ath, M D 2 vols Hvo 
With 4 highly coloured Plates, represent- 
ing 37 Diseased Eyes L 1, 10s bds 
Illustrations of the Great Operations 
of Surgery, Trtpaii, Herma, Amputation, 
Aneurism, and Lythotomy By Charles 
BlII, I It S E , &c Containing 21 Plates 
Large 4to L 1, 1 5s plain, and L 5, 5s 
colour! d 

A Vnw of the Stiuituie, Functions, 
anil Disorders of the Stomach, and aIi- 
nuntiry Organs of the Human Body 11 By 
Thomas Ilaie Hvo 12s bds 

A Treatise on tlic Epidemic Cholera ol 
India By .lames Boyle Hvo 5s 
A Treatise on the Aicdical Powers of 
tlu Nitro-Muriatic Acid Bath m various 
Diseases By Waltu Dunlop, surgeon 
Hvo 2s 

Prictical Observations oil those Disor- 
ders of tlic Livu, and oilier Oi gaiis ot 
Digestion, winch produce the several 
Forms and V iricties ot the Bilious Com- 
plaint By Joseph Ay re*, M D 8s 6d 
Observations on Syphilis By John 
Bacwt 8v/> 5s 

A Description ot a Surgical Operation, 
originally peculiar to tlic Japanese and 
Cluncsi , anil by than denominated Zin- 
Kmg By .lames Moiss Church ill, sur- 
geon Is bds 

Practical ObsuvaUons on ihc Use of* 
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the Cubebs, or Java Pepper, in the Cure 
of the Gonorrhoea , with Cases By Hen- 
ry Jeffreys, Fsq , surgeon 3s 
A Treatise on Cataract By F C Dc 
la Garde 8vo 8s boards 
Vol III of the Transactions of the As- 
sociation of the Fellows and Licentiates 
of the King’s and Queen's College of Phy- 
sicians m Ireland 14$ boards 

Essays on Hypochondriasis, and other 
Nervous Affections By John Itcul, M D 
8vo 

A Syndesmological Chart, or a Table 
of the Ligaments of the Human Skeleton 
By J K Dickinson, M 1) Is 
A Treatise on the Management of Fe- 
male Complaints By Alexander Hamil- 
ton, M D , &c , Edinburgh Revised md 
Enlarged, with Hints for the Treatment 
of the Principal Diseases of Infants and 
Children, by Dr James Hamilton, junr , 
Piolessor of Midwifery m the University 
of Edinburgh, &c 10s 6d boards 
Hints on the Treatment of the Princi- 
pal Diseases of Infancy and Childhood , 
adapted to the use of Parents By James 
Hamilton, M D , Edinburgh Thu d Edi- 
tion 8vo 7s 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, 
Systematically Arranged, and Applied to 
British Practice, with nunuious Illustra, 
tionS and Examples By J G Smith, 
MD Hvo 14s boaids • 

^A Treatise on Indigestion, and its Con- 
scqjicncis, called Nervous and Bilious 
Complaints By A P W Philip, M D , 
F,ll S 8vo 9s boards 
A Few Hints .relative to Cutaneous 
Complaints By T M Kelson 2s 
An Illustration ot the Genus Cinchona , 
comprising Descriptions of all the Offici- 
nal Peruvian Barks By Aylmer Bourke 
Lambert, Esq , F R S , &c 4 to L 1, 
10s 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indiges- 
tion, with Observations on Hypochon- 
driaSis and Hysteria By James Wood- 
forde, M Di 8vo 5s 
The Parent's Medical and Surgical As- 
sistant By T A Bromhcad, M D 12mo 
4s. boards 

Observations on the Diseases of Fe- 
males By Charles Mansfield Clarke 
Royal 8vo Part II 
VOL XIV PART II 
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A Short Account of some of the ftm- 
cipal Hospitals m France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands. By H. W« 
Carter, M D , &c 8vo • 

The Third Volume -of Practical Obser- 
vations on the Treatment of Strictures in 
the Urethra, with Plates By Sir Everord 
Home, Bait 8vo 10s (>d boards. 

A Treatise on the Hydrocephalus Acu- 
tus , or. Inflammatory Water in the 
Head By Leopold Anthony Golis; trans- 
lated from the German, by Robert Gooch, 
M D 8vo 8s ^boards 

The History* of the Plague, as it has 
lately appeared in the Islands of Malta, 
UQza, Corfu, and Cephaloma, &c By 
J I) Tully, F>q , Surgeon to the Forces, 
&c &c 8vo 12s boards 

Observations on the Derangements of 
the Digestive Organs By W Law, sur- 
geon 8vo 6s hoards 

Nos IX andX of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Foreign Medicines and Surgery, 
and the Sciences connected with them. 
3s 6d each 

Obstrv ations on the Digestive Organs. 
By .J Thomas, M D 8vo 6s 
A Practical Treatise on the Inflamma- 
tory, Organic, and Sympathetic Diseases 
of the Heart, also, on Malformation, 
Aneurism, &c By Henry Reader, M.D. 
Ac 

Median a Clerica, or. Hints to the 
Clergy Hvo 4s boaids 

Le Beaumc on the New and Success- 
ful Treatment of Indigestion, Bilious and 
Nervous Complaints, Deafness, Blind- 
ness, Ac 

A Practical Tieatise on Gutta Serena. 
By John Stevenson, Esq 8vo 7s 6d. 
boards 

An Account of New and Effectual 
Modes ot Curing the Different Species of 
Strictures By the Editors of the Month- 
ly Gazette of Health With Wood Cuts. 
2s . 

Advice to the Young Mother in the ” 
Management ot Herself and Infancy By 
a Member of tfyc Royal College of Sur- 
geons 12mo 3s. 6d boards 

A Statement of Facts tending to esta- 
blish an Estimate of the True Value and- 
Present Estate of Vaccination By Sir 
Gilbert Blane 
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Part II Vol XI. of Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal .Transactions With Plates 9s 
boards 

<No I of the Monthly Journal of Po- 
pular Medicine By Charles Iladcn, sur- 
geon Is 6d 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal Nos LXIX and LXX Is 
each 

Obscr\aticns on certain Affections of 
the Head, commonly called Ilcad-ach 
By James Farmer, surgeon 18mo 2s 

An Account ol the Rise, Progress, and 
Decline of the T tvtr 1 itely Epidemical in 
Ireland By 1 Barkci , M D , and I 
Cheyne, M.D , 1 IlS,&c 2 vols 8vor 
L 1, 6s 

Annals, Ilistoiicd md Medic il, dura g 
the first tour years of the Unt\ci >il Dis- 
pensary for Children, St Andrew'*- Hill, 
Doctors* Commons By John Bunnell 
Davis, M D 8 vo 12s boards 

Rules and Methods for Feeding, Clo- 
thing, and Rt irmg Young Chilelieii By 
the same 8d 

A Treatise on Scrofula By Eusebius 
Arthur Lloyd, surgeon 8vo 9s 

Obsei rations on some of the Genual 
Principles, and on the Particular Nature 
and Treatment of the different Species of 
Inflammation By J II James Svo 
10s 6d boards 

The Physician's Guide By Adam 
Dods, M D Svo 10s Gd 

A Practical Essay on lling-woim of 
the Scalp, Scald I lead, and the other 
Species of Porn go By Samuel Plumbc 
8vo 7s (*d Coloured Plates 


MISLRALOGV 

Familiar 1 essons on Mineralogy and 
Geology ByJ Mawe 12ino Os boards 
Manual of Mincralo*,) By Robert 
Jameson, Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Edinburgh, &t 8vo 
15s boards 


f MISC 1 LLANEOUS 

One hundred and twenty-six Sepul- 
* chral Mottos , consisting of Original 
Verses, composed lor Public Adoption, 
/us Epitaphs on Tombs and Gladstones, 
f &C 4s 

i The Dcjcune, or Companion for^the 
' Breakfast Table Vol I Svo 9s 


The British Imperial Calendar By 
John Debrett 4s 6d bound, with an 
Almanack 

A Tieatise on the Art of Blowing By 
F Accum, MR! A , &c 12mo 9s 
Time’s Telescope tor 1821 To which 
is prefixed, an Introduction, containing 
the Eltmc nts of Butish Ornithology 
Ane t dotes and Clia v acti is of the House 
of Brunswick By John Biown H\o 9s 
The Continuation of the Narrative of 
Miss APAvoy's Case By Thomas Rcn- 
wiek S\o 1(E 

The Authentic and Intelligible Alma- 
nack hi om the MS of Sir William 
Lilly Hi irhm Is (id 

An II ist oi icil Account of the Rise and 
Progress of Mcnograghy By I II Lewis 
10s 

An Inquiry into tlu Opinions, Ancient 
aiul Modern, concerning Ldt and Orgin- 
l/ation By John Barclay, M D 8vo 
1 Is hoards 

The F dmburgh New Dispensatory By 
Andrew Duncan, jum , M 1) bvo 15s 

boards 

Tables of Simple Interest, at Three 
and a Half per cent on any sum, from 
One Pound to hue Thousand 8s. 

The Scrap-Book, a Collection of Amu- 
sing and Striking Pieces, in Prose anil 
Verse By John M c Diannid, Authof of 
“ The J ate of William Cowper" Post 
Svo 8s 6d boards * 

A Narrative of the Rise and Progress 
of Emigration, from the Counties of La- 
nark and Renfrew, to the New Settle- 
ments in Upper Canada By Robert 
Laniond, secretary and agent Svo 3 b 
O d 

A Review of the Banking System of 
Britain Svo 7s 6d boards 
The Cook's Oracle Third Edition 
12mo 9s boards 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1817 8vo L 1, Is boards 
Memorial relative to Opening the Great 
Valleys of Strathmore and Straihearn, by 
means of a Railway or Canal, with Bran- 
ches to the. Sed from Perth, Arbroath* 
Montrose, and Aberdeen By Robert 
Stevenson, F R S E , &c , Civil Engineer. 
4to 3s sewed 

The Protestant, Vols I and II 9s 6d 
each, m boards 



NEW PUBLICATIONS 




Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, 
Local, and Charartenstic 31 v John 

Ilowison, Esq 8vo 10s Gil boirds 
Wegner's Nomenclature ofColouis By 
Patrick Syrae, Flower-Painter, Edin- 
burgh 8 vo Hi 

A History of the Rencontre at Drum- 
clog, and Battle it Both .veil Bridge, with 
an Account of what is comet ml whit 
is fictitious in the 4 r l ales or my Lum 1 - 
lord,' resp^cti no tin I n ng incuts By 
William Alton, *sq, bheiiiI-sub<-Ututc, 
Hamilton 8\o 3s (>< 1 
^Vindication of the Cl niorwldof Glen- 
garry, against the Attuks midt i pou 
thi m in the Inverness Journal js 
boards 

Substance of Lecture son the An ant 
GueJ'i, and on tho Rcvn *1 oi («i»'k 
Learning m Fuiuj v. By the hi \i.di \v 
Dal/el, A JVI , 1 \\ S [ , Piofi mi of 
Greek m the Uimi isity of Lehidmigb 
2 \ols 8vo J 1, is bonds 

Ti ansaotions of tli Ro\al Seen ty of 
Edinburgh Vol IX Put I lto 
L 1, 5s board i 

Extiacts from the D 1 i> of the life 
Rev Robert Shiitfr, Alnmlcr of tlie As- 
pocnti Congregation, Tr Hunt By Airs 
ShirefF 12mo Is boirds 
if Essavs on vinous Subjects, Religio^i* 
and "Moral By a La) man 3 voj^ pvo 
LI, list, d 

•The Jacobite Relics of Scotland Se- 
cond Sc lies Collected and arranged by 
James Hogg 8\o Its boirds 
A Pictuit ot Lift, m tlu form of I s- 
says, Amusing and Instinctive Illus- 
trated by real Clnracters By the Town- 
clerk of Gosiiphall 12mo lb (id boards 
Pnze-Essays and Tiansactions o r the 
Highland Society of Scotland Vol V 
Part II 8vo 9s 

Substance of the Fail of Lauderdale’s 
Speech m the House of Lords, on Thurs- 
day Jhc 2d of November, 1820, on the 
Second Reading of the B 11 oi Pams and 
Penalties % 8vo 2s 

The Works of John Drvdcn, illustrated 
with Notes, Historical, Critical, and # EK- 
planatory, and a Life of the Authoi By 
Sir W liter Scott, Bart 18 vols ?Jvo 
L9, 9s 

Ess a yes and Characters of a Prison 
-and Prisoners By Geffray Mynshull, oi 


Graye’s Inn, Gent In podt 8vo 7s Gd 
Reprinted from the original edition of 
1618 

Physiological Essays By James Car- 
son M 1), plnsicnmn Liverpool 
Tht W 01 ks outlie Right Hon Edmund 
Burh* J2voL 8vo 

A fcv\ Plain Dii'Ctioqs fci Persons m- 
tindm* to jirociul as bcttlcis to Upper 
Can uli, North Armucji 6s Gd 

It md ( V Italians of the 19th Cen- 
tury ]J r ,i 1 <>iU m Officer in the Bri- 
tish s n ^ too 

. A Ti eitibJ o ,s Clit >s, founded on a Plan 
of Piogi ssive Iinpimcmcnt By J H 
Sfuro t lAq 2 \o>s Hvo. L l, 10s 
The A i Iki s Guide By John Miller 
1 2mo 1 0 

An ' nhsi o f the Egyptian Mytholo- 
gy, d f i cd to ulusti itc the Oiigip of 
Pi< umu B\ Taints C Prichard, M D 
Wh Engrivm Royal 8vo L 1, 7s. 
(k* 

II tciy of the Persecutions endured by 
the Protr stants of the booth of b ranee 
during the viais 1811, I si o, 1816, &c 
By the Rev Alai k Wilks 2 vols 8vo. 
18s 

Lettcis of Alary Lepel, Lady Ilervcy, 
With a Ale moil, and Illustrative Notes 
8\o 12s 

TU Family Cyclopedia By James 
Turnings Svo 1,1,14s boirds 
The 8urit*ry’s Ass’stant, exhibiting 
the vaiioiis and most cornet Modes ot 
Sup n r^mptioii, Commencement, and 
Conelusion oh Letters, to Ptisons of 
every di _iee of Bank 12mo extra 
boards 

Dt pertinent of a Afarried Life, laid 
down in a Sines oi Letteis, wnttcn to a 
Young Lady, lately man led 8vo 6s 
A Tri atise on (x odetie Operations , or. 
County Survejing, 1 and Suiv tying, ami 
Levelling By Late Robson Plates 
8vo 1 8s # • 

The Peti lgc Cliart for 182P* Or, 
in a mat case, 8s Also, punted umfrrra- 
ly with the above, the Baronetage Chart 
for 1821, embellished with suitable orna- 
ments • ' 

The Literary Chronicle and Weekly^ 
Review, for 1820 4to L 1, 7s 6d. 
boarcks 

Aliraculous Piopliecics anef Predictions 
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of Eminent Persons, from the Earliest 
Records 5s boards 

The Influence of Civil Life, Sedentary 
Habits, and Intellectual Refinements, on 
Human Health and Human Happiness 
3s 6d 

Sacred Edict , containing Sixteen IVtax- 
lms of the Einperjor Kang- He, amplified 
by his son, the Fmperor Yoong-Ching 
By the llev William Milne 8vo 7s fid 
boards 

The Cadet's Guide to India 2s Gd 

The Tradesman's, Merchant's, and Ac- 
countant's Assistant By David Booth 
8vo 9s boards 

Materials for Thinking By William 
Burdon , with a Memoir of the Author 
2 vols 8vo 16s boaids 

An Essay on Dry Rot and Forest Trees 
By Robert M'Will mm. Architect L 1, 
11s 6d 

Stockdale's Calendar for 1821, with a 
Peerage, corrected to the present time 
L 1, 6s 

A Foreigner's Opinion of England By 
Christian Aug Gottlieb Gordc Trans- 
lated by Thomas Horne 3 vols 8vo 
15s boards 

A Treatise on Naval Gunnery By 
Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, Bart 
Plates 

The Royal Navy and Military Calen- 
dar, and National Records, for 1821 By 
George Mackenzie, Esq 12mo 10s Gd 
boards 

Remarks on the Conduct of Man to 
Interior Animals By G Nicholson 5s 
Gd i 

An Attempt to Analyse the Automaton 
Chess Player of Mr De Kempefcr 3s 
Gd boajds 

A Letter to the right honourable Lord 
Byron, Protesting against the Immolation 
of Grpy, Cowpcr, and Campbell, at the 
Shrine of Pope 8vo 2s 

On the Bcauacs, Harmonics, and Sub- 
limity ui Nature By Charles Bucke, 
Esc^ 4 vols 8vo L 2, 12s 6d boards 

A Dissertation, shewing the Identity 
of the Rivers Niger and Nile By John 
Dudley, A M * 

* A Warning Voice to the Legislature 
and Land Owners of the United King- 
dom , 

Second Senes of the Sketches from St 


George's-fields Illustrated with Vig- 
nettes By Georgione di Castclchiuso. 
8vo 10s 6d 

Table Talk , or. Original Essays By 
Wm Ilazlitt 8 vo 14s 
The Cambridge University Calendar for 
1821 Gs boards 

The Theory and Practice of Gas-light- 
mg By T J Peckston 8vo 12s boards 
I ettcr to ****** on the Reve- 
rend W L Bowless Strictures on the 
Life and Writings of Pope By Lord 
Bjron 8vo 3s Gd 

Enchiridion , or, A II md for the One** 
Handed By Captain George Webb De- 
ft n£> 

Sketches of the Manners and Institu- 
tions of the Romans 12mo 7s 

M hist leridercd Familiar, by a New 
and F isy Introduction to the Game By 
J G Pohhnan Is 6d 

1’iactiuil Observations on Cold and 
Warm Bathing , uul Descriptive Notices 
of Watering Place s m Britain By James 
Miller, M 1) 12mo 4^ Gd hoards 
Steam Boat Companion, and Stranger's 
Guide to the Western Islands and High- 
lands of Scotland I2mo Gs 6d boards 
Thompson's Self-Indicative Time Ta- 
bles I olio 12s 6tl half-bound 
j Observations on the Deuations of the- 
Compags 8vo Is Gd 

Malay Annals, trail slated from the Ma- 
lay Language H\o 10s 6d boards 
View*, ofc Society and Manners in Ame- 
rica, in a Scrits of Letters from that 
Country to a Friend in England 8vo 
13s boards 

The System of the Weather of the 
British Islands By George Mackenzie 
8vo 8s hoards 

Three Enigmas , 1 The Import of the 
Twelve Signs , 2 The Cause of Ovid s 
Banishment, 3 The Eleusiman Secret 
8vo Gs 

The Rambles of My Uncle Foolscap 
8vo 2s 6d 

Spare Minutes , or, Resolved Medita- 
tions and Premeditated Resolutions By 
Arthur Warwick Gs 

Gascoigne's Princely Pleasures, with 
the Masque intended to have been pre- 
sented before Queen Elizabeth, at Kenil- 
worth, m 1575 Small 8vo 5s 6d 
Anecdotes interspersed with ObserVa- 
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tions, intendtd lo furnish entertainment 
and instruction for leisure hours By J 
Thornton 2 vols 12mo 

The Gossip , a Senes of Original Es- 
says and Letters, Literary, Historic il, 
and Critical , descriptive sketches. Anec- 
dotes, and Original Poetry Hvo 4s Gd 
boards 

Cottage Dialogues 12mo As boards 
Kalogynomia the Laws of P unale 
Beauty 25 Plates Hvo L 1, Is 
. The Cambro Briton, and General Cel- 
tic Repository for November 1821, to Iil 
continued Monthly Svo 7s Gd 
• Paramythia , or. Mental Pastimes be- 
ing Original Anecdotes, Historical, De- 
scriptive, Humorous, and \V itty Col- 
lected chiefly during a long Residence at 
the Court of Russia poolscjp Hvo Gs 
Memoirs on the Origin, Process, and 
Improvement of Glass M inufat tuns, in- 
cluding an Account of the Patent Crys- 
tallo Ceramme, or Glass Incrustations 
4to 

Faicwcll Letters to a Few P'ricnds m 
Britain and America, on lcturnmg to 
Beugal m 1821 By William Ward of 
Serampore 12ino 6s board. 

Culinary Chemistry By Frederick 
Accuin With Plates 12nio <)s Gd 
boards 

•Remarkable Providences , or idle Mer- 
cies of God Exemplified, in intmy P xti i- 
ordinary Instances of Men, Women, and 
Children, being almost Mu tediously Pre- 
served from Premature Diatn Collected 
and arranged by Joseph Tayloi 12nio 
Gs Gd 

The Personal Nirratne of a Pn\atc 
Soldier, who sirvcd m the 12d Higli- 
landers for twelve years during the late 
War Foolscan Svo (> boards 

A Dialogue m the Shades, between 
Wm Caxton, a Modern Bibliom unae 
and Win Wynhen, &c &c 2s Gd 
An Account of the Coronation of tlie 
Khigs of England With a Descuption 
of the Chesses, Crowns, &i , also the 
Prayers, Oaths, Oblations, &c , used on 
the occasion Is Gd , 

No I of the lleereiti vc Review Gs 
St Geoigc and St Denys , a Dialogue 
By Hugh Melrose 8vo 5s 6d 

No V Vol III of the Retrospective 
Review Hvo 5s 


No XI (New feel its) of the Anifals of 
Philosophy P'oolseap Hvo 5s boards 
No III of the Annals of Philosophy 
Gs • 

No III of the Caledonian Hvo 8s 
Nos I , II , III , of the Annals of 
On Altai Literature 6s 
Illustrations of British Ornithology 
By P J Selby, Fsq * Senes First In 
t lepliaiit folio No I ^L 1,11s Gd plain 
L 5, r >* coloured 

No. XXXIII of the Pamphleteer. 

Dr W att’s Bibliotheca Britannica Part 
VI 4 to C 1, !<• 

’ Tlu Classic d and Historical Atlas No 
,IV Polio lGs 

Part 1 of tilt Ti ansnctions of the Cam- 
budge Philosophical Society 4to LI 
Supplement to the Pin cyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Edited by Macvey Napier, Esq , 
P II SS L & E Vol V Part I 
The Pldinburgh Review, Nos LXVIIL, 
LXIX , hXX , and LXXI Gs each 
Nos XLVII , XliVIII , XLIX ,and 
L , of the Quarti rly Review 

Nos XXI and XXII of the Quarter- 
ly Journal of Literature Hvo 7s Gd. 
each 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia Con- 
ducted by David Brewster, LL D Vol 
XV Purl I Quarto L 1, Is 

The JSdinburgh Philosophical Journal 
Conducted by I)r Bicwstir and Professor 
Tamcson Nos VIII , IX , and X With 
Engravings 7s Gd 

The New Edinburgh Review Nos I 
and II G^ % 

Vol IV Parts II and III yt Encyclo- 
pedia FJmcnsis , or. Dictionary of Arts, 
Silences, anil Misccllanious Literature 
Hs 

The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns By Thomas Chalmers, 
D 1) Nos V , VI , Vll , VIII , and IX 
Is each • • 

The Scottnli Episcopal Review and 
Magazine Nos *VI , VI4r, -md VIII. 
3s Gd each 

• 

MU SI l 

Holy 1 Holy f Holy 1 an Anthem\for 
Three Voices and Chorus 

The Lord's Piaycr , a Solo, Treble, or 
Tenor Laudate (“ Ye Servants of the 
Alf-bountcous Lord ”)* • 
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Lticidus Ordo , intended for Self- In- 
struction m Musical Science By J 
Relic 

f Thoughts on the Music and Words of 
Psalmody, as at present Used among the 
Members of the Cluuch of England By 
the Reverend Rann Kennedy, A M/ 8vo 
4s boards 

Webb s Improvtd Psalmody 

A Collection of 24 Original Tunes set 
to choice Hymns and P&alms B> Wi bbe, 
senior and junior 

The Beauties of Psdmody, Sacud 
Music, suitable to Public dr Pnvitc De- 
votion By D Hobei tson sew e d * 

Observations on Vocal Music By YVni t 
Kitchmer, M D 12mo is 

Iv \TLRA1 HIS 1 nil \ 

No I of Zoological Hesi trellis in the 
Island of Java, &c &c With figures 
of Native Quadrupeds and Birds By 
Thomas i I orsfi eld, M D Royal lto, Li, 
Is 

Nos I to VII of Hutton's Abridge- 
ment of Button's JSitur.l History To 
be continued weekly Od 

Tlk Natural llistorv ot British Qtia- 
diupeds By E Donovan, 1 L S , Hi 
With coloured Platt s Uols Royal bvo 
L 5, 8- 

No II of Illustrations of British Or- 
liitholo*) Senes bust. Land Buds 
With 12 large Plit<s By P J Silby, 
Esq Folio LI, 11s od plim, or L > 5 
5s finely colouied af t< i nature 

Illustrations or the Linn yin Genu i of 
Injects By \V V\ ood, F R »S , 5c c With 
86 coluuit'l Pijtj- 2 \ols Roy d l8mo 
L 1, 10s 

\ o 1 111 o c Munons of the Wernerian 
Naturd Ilistoiy Suucty, iiom 1817 to 
iS2(‘ H\o ibs board YV *th 2 > Fu- 
gra.ing*- 

A bJkction of thct Correspondence of 
Ltnmtus md jtlnr Naturalists, from 
OngniaiJUr vv * V < SfJ F Smith, YI D , 

1 R President ot tin I m»i can bocicty 
2\ok Svo LI 10s 

Parti ot the (tlikh f -md P ntieul ir 
Qtsoip’ions ot tie Vulelnated A* l- 
mals By h 1 GrPi U* uplifts Po 

L 1, 5 

V Complex Tic tr. on tin Art ol 
Prcpaui , m Ioi'iitin« , -n l Pit crG.ig, 


every Object of Natural History. 12mo. 
7s 6d 

N A I UK \L PHI I OSOI II Y 

The Book ot Nature Laid Open, in a 
popular hur\ey of ilie Phenomena and 
Constitution of the Universe, and the Ap- 
peal an ccs of >. ituie during each Month 
of the Year By the Reverenel W Hut- 
ton, M A I2rno is Gd 

/ririiMAiA aianoiitiiva, or, a View of 
the Intellectual Powers ol Man 8vo 5s 
The Climate ol J ondon, deduced from 
Meteorological Obst nations made in the 
neighbourhood of tilt Metropolis By 
Luke Howard 2 vols 8vo L I, 5s 
boards 

A Description of the Changeable Mag- 
lithe Prop^rtm possessed by all Iron Bo- 
dies By P Li count, midshipman, R N 
b\o D Od boards 

Sen nt’iii Amusements in Philosophy 
nid Mathematics , together with Amu- 
cnmSccrc tsin v iricmb Branches of Science 
By \V EivhJd, AT A 1 2m o Js Od 
A Physiological b ssay on the Sensibi- 
ht\ ol Animals By (j W 8\o 
Twelve F.s a> s on the Pio\nnat< Causes 
of the Aggicgate ami Atomic Phenomena 
of the Umxcrsc , Physical, Mithamcal, 
Chcimc^]*, and On, nuc By liicliaid 
llirilipv/ Uiusliated with L’lgrmngs 
Os biairi 

An Inquiiy respecting the Relation of 
Cause and v' 4 fleet By lames Milne, aO- 
clntci t, hdpninngh Hvo 3s Od • 
Re pint ol the Piocccdings of the Phre- 
noloui <1 Socnty Sxiiu its Establishment 
on 2 id iu hiuu v, lb 30 Punted by or- 
der ol the hotulv 

An bssayon tlic Smtmunts of Attrac- 
tio.i, Adaptation, mcl Variety By Wil- 
liam Ilowison ]2nio L 

NOV 1 i s 

Tills of YIv Landloid, New Series 
Coot uuing Witch ot Glas Lynn 

3 u>ls JJmo L 1, 4s e 

Rwtio^piction , a Tale By Mrs Tay- 
lor, c>* Ong *i boob-dp b\o > Gd 
PiudMitw* aid Pnncipk, a Tale for 
Yi un ' People booLtipSvo 5s Gd. 

T.dinhargli , a Sat lie il Aoul By the 
\nth' i « f London , oi, a Month ut Ste- 
w.is \oP 1 2m«> Li, L 
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Ostentation and Liberality, a Tile By 
Arabella Argus, author of the Juvenile 
Spectator, Adventures of a Donkey, &c 
2 vols 5s 

The History of George Desmond Post 
8vo 7s bourds 

Mary de Courtenay , a Novc 1, from the 
French of the Countess D*** 12mo 
5s 6d 

The Only Child , or, Portia Bellendcn 
7s 6d bonds 

. Anston Park , a Talc l2ino 6s 
St Aubin , or, The Infidel 2 vols 
12mo l^s boards 

• Annals of the Parish , oi the Chro- 
nicles of Dalmaihng, during the Mi- 
nistry of the Reverend Micah Balwlud- 
der Written by Himself 12mo lb^- 
boaids 

The Ayrshiu Legatees, m, Piinglc 
Family By the Author o f Annals ol the 
Parish 

Ballantync s Novelist’s Library Vols 
I , II , and III Royrfi Hvo double co- 
lumns L 1 , 8 n each 

Valerius , a Roman Story In 3 vols 
12mo L 1, 4s 

Kenilworth , a Rom nice By the Au- 
thor of Wav erlcy, Ivan hoc, &c J vols 
Post 8vo L 1, 11s Gil boards 

The Young South-Country- Wcivcr , 
or r A Journey to Glasgow Altaic* rfir 
tlu Radicals And Maitland mith, the 
Murderer, a true Nairatne By the Rc- 
fferend Henry Duih an, liuthujf 11 Second 
edition J2mo Is boaids » 

The Cottage Firoide , or, The Parish 
Sclioolmastt l , a Moial Tale Ry the 
Revert nd Ilcnry Dune m, Ruthwcll 
Fourth edition 12 io G boaids 
Helen l)e Tomnan Bv M ul dc sour- 
za -2 vols 12m o 10s 6d hoards 
Socitt) and Sol f tude By James I loolc, 
Fsq 3 vols 12ino 15s 

The Midnight W andcra , a Romance 
4 vols 12mo L 1, 2s 
Palmyrc ct ldainini Par Mad la Com- 
tesse de Gl^nhs 2 vols 12s 

Warbeik of Wolstan By Miss Hal- 
ford 3 vols 12ino Til, 4s * 

The Vill i^c of Mancndorpt , a Tale By 
Miss Anna Mana Portei 4 vols 12mo 
L 1, 8s 

Scheming, a Novel I >ols Ll 

Is 


Caltliorpe, or, Fallen Fortunes? By 
the Author of the Mystery, or. Forty 
Years ago 3 vols 12mo «L 1, Is boards 
Such is the World 3 vols 12mo LJL, 
Is 

Zcliea, tlic Creole By Madam 4c 
Saime 

Tales of Ton l irst Series Contain* 
ing Fashionable Characters, or, A Search 
al tei a Woman of Principle By Miss 
M‘Leod 4 vols L f, 4s 

The Cavahu, a Romance 3 vols 
12mo Ll, Is boards 
Fears and fares, a Novel By K D. 
*< , (iir l2mo Jfis fid boards 
9 Undine , or. The Spirit of the Waters, 
a Fairy Romance Translated from the 
Ongiutl German of Baron de la Motte 
V on quo, by Geo Soane, A B 12mo 
5s fid 

Dc Ilenzey, oi. The Mm of Sorrow 
By R N Kelly, Lsq 3 vols 12mo 15s 
bonds 

Blcddyn, a Welsh National Tale By 
W S Wickcndcn 12mo 7s 

The Republican's Mistress, a Novel, 
founded on I acts Ry Charlotte Smith 
3 \ols 18s 

Precaution 3 vols 12mo I 1, Is 
Traits and 3 rials By an American 
1 vols 12mo L 1, Is 
Geraldine, oi, Modes of Faith and 
Pricticc B/ a Lad) 3 vols 12mo 

L 1, Is 

3’1 1 4 t°bsfs , or, Records of 1814 and 
J 81 > x Kell) 5 vols 12mo 

L 1, 7s id m 

Favoun tc of Natme, a Novel 3 vols* 
12mo L 1, Is boards * 

3 he Lik of a Boy By the Author of 
tilt Panorama of Youth 2 vols 12mo 
1 Is 

The Hermit’s Cave , or Tlio Fugitive’s 
Retie at, a Romance By Zara Went* 
worth ivols J2i»o L l. • 

The Privatcex, a Tale 2 vols foolscap 
bvo * .. 

Ileralinc , or. Opposite Proceedings. 
By Lctitia Matilda Haw kins 4 vols. 8vo. 
L I, 12s 

3. he Sisters 4 vols post 8vo. L*l, 

8s * ' 

Old Wives’ 3’ales, or, The History of 
the Cricket Fairul) and Barnabv Byas. 
12nto 3s • • 
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Fidelia , or. The Prevalence of Fashion 
ISmo 5s 6d boards 
«, * Rank and Fashion , or. The Mazes of 
Jjife. By Mr Freer 3 vols 12rao 
Hailey lladmgton, a Tale. By Miss 
D. P. Campbell. 2 vols 12mo 10s 6d 
boards. * 

Sctenesat Brighton , or "How Much " 
a Satirical Novel By James Hoolc, Esq 
3 vols. 12mo 15s. boards 

The Soldier’s Child , or, Virtue Tri- 
umphant By Charlotte Caroline Rich- 
ardson 2 vols 12 mo Pis boards 
Sympathy m search of Peace at floim , 
a Novel of a novel kind , a Tale ot the 
Times, from Carlton Palace to the Pooj- 
house , an Evening’s Amusement, at 
which every one is invited to laugh, but 
no one obliged to cry By II B Gas- 
coign 12mo 5s boards 

Rolando, a Romance By A” Henry 
2 f vols. 10s 

The Midnight Wanderer By M 
Campbell. 4 vols LI, 2s 

The Young Inhdcl, a Fire-side Reverie 
12mo 4s * 

De Willcnberg, or. The Talisman, a 
Tale ot Mystery By J M H Hales, 
Esq. 4 vols 12mo L 1, 2s 

Letters from Wetzlar, developing the 
authentic particul irs on which the Soi 
rows of Werter are founded By Major 
James Bell 

Abclhamer, an Eastern Tale By He nry 
Dono\an 8vo 4s sewed 

Rosauo, a Tale By Napoleon Buo- 
naparte Translated from the French. 
Is 

Memdirs of a Man of Fashion 3 vols 
LI, is 

The Freebooter of the Alps, a Romance 
By James Griffin 2 vols. 12mo 11s 
The Life and Adventures of Guzman 
d’Aifarachc , or. The Spanish Rogue 
Translated from the French of M Lc 
Sage, by J. H Brady 2 vols 12mo. 15s 
boards.- 

The Recluse, a Romance By the Vis- 
count d’Ailmgcourt 2 vols 12mo 

Lorm , or, the Wanderer in Wales, a 
Tale. By Joseph Jones 8vo 5s boards 
Bigotry , or. The Warning Voice 4 
woL 12mo L 1, 4s 

Ccmpatnek of Rajmoiulsholm. 2 vole 
12mo lis • 


The Festival of Mora, an Historical 
Romance. By Ixmisa Sydney Stanhope. 

4 vols 12mo L 1, 4s. boards 

Conversation , or, Shades of Difference, 
a Novel By Mrs Heron. 3 vols. 12mo. 
16s (>d 

The Hall of Helhngsley, a Tale. By 
Sir S E Brydges, Bart 3 vols. 12mo 
18s boards 

Ancient Spanish Romances, relative to 
the Twelve Peers of France, mentioned 
in Don Quixote By Thomas Rodd. 2 
vols 8vo L 1 boards 

The F arintr's Three Daughters 4 vols 
12mo L 1, 4s 

The Noble and Renowned IIiBtory of 
Criiy, E irl of Warwick 8vo 

Good Nature and Sensibility, a No- 
vel By Miss Aim well 3 vols. 12mo 
16s 6d 

Pu/zled and Pleased , or, the Two Old 
Soldiers, a Tale By Francis Lathoiu. 

J vols. l2mo 18s 

Concealment/ a Novel 3 vols 12mo 
L 1, Is boards 

Bannockburn, a Novel 3 vols 12mo. 
18s boards 

The Vicar of Ivcr, a Tale 12mo 
3 6d 

A Tale of the Olden Time By a Har* 
row Rojj 12mo 

• TliWfnsh Necromancer , or. Dee? 
P u k, ANovel By Thomus Ilenry Mar- 
shall i vols 12mo 16s 6d boards 

Talcs \of Ton, (Second Series,) con- 
taining the Miser's Daughter, Rosambnd, 
Beautiful Countess, &c By Miss Mc- 
Leod 4 large vols 12mo. L 1, 4s 
boards 

The Pirate By the Author of “ Wa- 
verley, Kenilworth/’ &c In 3 YOls 
post 8vo L 1, 11s 6d boards. 

ORirNTAI HISTOR* 

A Chronological Retrospect , or, Me- 
moirs of the Principal Events in Maho- 
med in History, from the Death of the 
Arabian Legislator, to the Accession of 
Emperor Akbor, and the Establishment 
of tue Moghul Empire m Hindostaum, 
from the Original Persian Authorities 
By Ma]or David Price, of the East India 
Company's Serwce. 3 vols. 4toC L 7, 
17s 6d. 
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ORIENTAL I ITER AT ORE 

An English and Hindoostanee Naval 
Dictionary of Technical Terms and Sea- 
Phrases , as also the various Words of 
Command given m working a Ship, &t , 
to which is prefixed, a short Grammar of 
the Hindoostanee Language By Cap- 
tain Thos Roebuck 12mo 7s 
A Synac Giaminar, principally adapt- 
ed to the New Testament m that Lan- 
guage By Thomas Yates, Author of 
Indian Church History, &c See 8vo 


• The Croisade , or. The Palmer's Pil- 
grimage, a Metrical Romance By Charles 
Kerr, Esq 8vo 10s Gd 

The Lord of the Desert , Sketches of 
Scenery, f oreign and Domestic , Odes , 
and other Poems By David Carey, Esq 
Foolscap 8vo 7s Gd 

Cleone, and other Poems By Oscar, 
Author of Zaytla Foolscap 8 vo. 6s 6d 
boards 

The Garden of Florence, and other 
Poems By John Hamilton foolscap 
8vo 7s boards 

Lays on Land By Ismael Fitzadam 
Foolscap 8 vo 7s boards 

Childhood , a Poem By Rev. C T S 
Hornby, M A 5s Gd 
The Maniac , or, The Fall o*$tasoii , 
with an Engraving from WestaA 3k 6d 
The Deluge , a Poem 3s ^d 

• The Old English Squire , % Poem, in 
tdh Cantos, 8vo Embellished with 24 
humorous Prints, coloured L 1, 11s 6d 
boards 

Christina's Revenge , or, The Fate of 
Monaldeschi , with other Poems. By J 
M Moffat foolscap 7s Gd 
All Our Glories, an Epic Poem, in 
Two Parts, with a Lithographic Fly- 
Leaf to Lord Byron 8vo 6s 
The Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart Eight volumes, foolscap 8vo 
L 3, 12s zn boards 

t The Cenotaph , a Poem By James 
Aikman 2s 6d 

Hero and Leander, a Tale of -Love 
Translated from the Greek by Francis 
Adams, Surgeon 8vo 2s Gd 

The Mountain Bard By James Hogg, 
the Ettnck Shepherd Third Edition 
12ino 10s. 6d boaids 


The Banks of the Hudson ; a Btfcm. 
12mo 5s 

Contemplation, and othef* Poems. * By * 
Alexander Balfour 8vo. 10s Gd. bounty 
Anstcr Fair , a Poem, m Six Cantos , 
with other Poems By William Tennant, 
fourth edition,* foolscap 8 vo 7s Gd. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomery, 
a Scottish Poet of the Sixteenth Century , 
with Biograplncal Notices By David 
Irving, LL D w In pdst 8vo. Beauti- 
fully reprinted by Ballantyne 18s. 

Odes, and other Poems. By Henry 
Neele f ooldbap 8vo 7s 

* The Ilarp of the Desert, containing 
the Battle of Algiers, with other pieces. 
By Ismael Fitz-Adam, Able Seaman. 

5s Gd 

The Outlaw of Taurus, a Poem , to 
which are added, Scenes from Sophocles 
By Thos Dale, of Benet's College, Cam- 
bridge 8vo 5s 6(1 

The Cheltenham Mail Bag , or. Letters 
from Gloucestershire By Peter Quince, 
the Younger Foolscap 8vo 5s 6d 
Poems By ofte of the Authors of 
“ Poems for Youth by a Family Circle " 
Foolscap 8vo 

The Third Tour of Dr Syntax, in search 
of a Wife , with three Plates Hvo 2s 6d 
Ilofcr, and other Poems By Charles 
Edward^ 12mo 4s 

Echoism , a Poem 8vo 7s 
Poems By Thomas Gent Foolscap 
8vo 5s 

The Monarchy of the Bees , a Poem. 
18mo 2s Gd half-bound 
The 'lour of Dr Prosody, m Search of 
the Picturesque 8vo No I Ss 6d. 

Amaryntlius, the Nympliolept, with 
other Poems Foolscap 8vo 7s Gd 
Desultory Thoughts in London , Titus 
and Gisippus, with other Poems. By 
Charles Lloyd 12mo 7s 6d 
What is Life ? and other Poems By 
Thos Bailey 18mo. 3s 6d. 

Select Works of*the flnfcish Poets By 
DrAikui 10 vols Royal 18mo. L3. 
Post 18mo L 2 

The Belvidere Apollo , Fazio, a Tra- 
gedy, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
H H Milinan. Hvo 8s 6& * 

A Vision of Judgment , a Poem. By 
Robert Southey, Esq LL.D , Poet-Lau- 
rcafb 4to 15s boards. • 
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Victoria, and other Poems 8vo 5s 
Fleurs , a Poem 4to 10s. 6d 
Henry Schultze, a Tale , the Savoyard, 
jmd other Poems Small 8vo 5s 6tl 
LTIcmme Rou^c , or, The Littic lied 
Man, a Tale 5s 

The Lilian Bride, and other Poems 
By Barton Wilford 
The Indian and Lazarus, a Poem 
12mo 3s 6d - 

Specimens or the Russian Poets By 

John Bowring. 12mo 8s boards 
Scripture Melodies By a Clergyman 
Foolscap 8vo 5s boards 

The Last Days of Herculaneum, ami 
Abradatesand Panthca , rooms ByFd- 
win Atherstone Foolscap 8vo 5s bt is 
Poems By P M James FooLcap 
8vo 7s. 

The Angel of the World, an Aiabian 
Tale, Sebastian, a Spanish r laR , with 
other Poems By the llev George Croly, 
AM 8vo 8s Gd 

Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St Agnes, 
and other Poems, By John Kuitt s. Au- 
thor of I ndyimon fc 7s Gd 

The Months , descnptne of tlie suc- 
cessive Beauties of the Year By Leigh 
Hunt Small 8vo b (ul 

The Lessons of Sadck, Lcolino, and 
Penaura, and other Poems By J C 
Whitehead 12mo 6s 

Selections of l 'lassie I toil. .n Potto) By 
T B Defferau 12n.o 12s 

Pindaric Odes and Tales By Peter 
Pmdai, )un , Fsq Is Gd 

Napoleon, and other Poem :» By Samuel 
Gov ei. Esq 7s Gd 

Tilt Expedition of Orsi.n, and the 
Crimes of Agun re By Kobe 1 1 Soutlie \ , 
Esq , LL D J2mo Os boanL 

My Note-Book, or. Sketches lrom the 
Gallery of St Stephens , a Satirical Poem 
By Wilfred W oodlall. Esq F oolst ap 8 vo 
5s boards T 

The < ottage of Pella , a Tale ol Pales- 
tine , with other Poems By John Hol- 
land 8 yo 3s 

Poetic il Essays on tlie Character of 
Pope, as a Poet and Moralist , and on 
die Language and Objects most fit for 
-dfottry By Chalks Lloyd 12^io Is 
The Tour of the Dov c , a Poem , with 
occasional Pieces By Tolm Edward 
C rown 8i o « is 6d bonds # 


Poetical Fragments By Richard Bax- 
ter 12mo 4s 6d 
Rouge etNoir, and other Pieces F oola- 
cap 8vo 7s 

The Lay of the First Minstrel By 
Jas Grocatt 8vo 2s 6d 

Don Juan, Cantos III , IV , V 8vo. 
9s 6d Foolscip 7s 

Nos 1,11, and III , of the History and 
Life of Johnny Quae Genus, the Little 
Foundling containing three coloured 
Engi a\ mgs by Rowlandson By the Au- 
thor of Di Syntax lloyal 8vo 2s 6iU 
each 

Kentish Poets , a Sines of Writers 
English Poetry By 11 F'reeman 2 vols 
12m o 1 5s boards 
Poetical FXtracts, or, Simibes and 
D^su ipuons, alphabetically arranged and 
sd ited horn the Works of Homer 
Thomson, A e By Samut 1 Jones 12mo 
4s boaids 

Flic View, and other Poems By Chan- 
dos Leigh, Esq 

Poems, Divine and Moral , many of 
them no.v met Published. Selected by 
John Bow <lu r Os 

\ ol II of Poems for Youth By a 
F imily Circle 3s (>d 
Tlie Village Minstrel, and other Poems 
By ujiu Clin, the \ oi th am pton shire 
Shxw'jrff 2 \ols foolscip Svo 12s ids* 
fcunAner , an Invocation to Sleep , 
1' ’ii v Jtjvtls, and Songs and Sonnets 
By Loimflius Webb # 

Hie Fati ol Adelaide, a Swiss Rcmftn- 
tn T ili , and othei Poems By Letitia 
l ( li/ J niooi* Foolscap hvo 7s 6(1 
Mu mi 1 I ove, horn tin German By 
Geo ,c So m, A li 2 volumes 12mo 
12s bo ids 

Ti v Bo\il Piojrcss, a Canto, with 
Nc U By linn phrey Oldcastlc os Gd 
b< n (L 

Bible Rhymes on llic Names oi all the 
Books of th** Old ami Nev/ Testament 
By Hannah Mo»t hvo 2s boaidc 
The Modern Church, a Satyncal Poem, 
compiising Sketches of some Popular and 
Unpopulai Preachers By J L Bieknell, 
E ,q , F S \ 8vo 3s 
lUitiieal Legends of Exalted Charac- 
ter By Joanna B ullie 8vo 11s 
GorcU n , a Tale A Poetical Review 
ol Don luan 8\o 
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Tlie Umon of the Hoses, h Tale of the 
fifteenth (Vntmy, m Six Cantos, with 
Notes 8vo. 7b 6d boards 

The Universe, g Poem Bv the Rev 
Rob Matuim, Author of Bertram, &t 

*>\o 7s od 

Takings , oi. The Life of a Collegian , 
a Poem By R R Dagley With 26 Etch- 
ings llojai 8 vo L 1, Is boards 

Machin , oi, tilt Discovery of Madu- 
ra, i ^ocm By James Bird 8vo 5s 6d 
The hall of the Angels, a Poem, m 
Two Cantos Svo 4s 

Sketches m Ilindostan, with other 
Pfltms By r lhos Medwm 8vo 5s 6d 
The Exiles ot Damascus , a Potm By 
John Cochrane, Esq 8vo 4^s 

The lmprovisatore In tlnet Fyttcs 
With other Pot ms By Thos Lovell 
Beddois 12mo 5s 

P0II1ICS AND rOllTICU HONOIU 
An Fssjy on the Production of Wealth 
By R Ton ens, Jsq , f R S Hvo 12s 
boird« 

Tlie Restorat'on of N itional Prosperi- 
ty Shew n to be immediately Practicable 
Svo Js f>d 

The Liberty of the Press and Public 
Discussion Ry Jeremy Ben tham, Jsq 
8vo Is . * 

** History of tlie Causes and jfe.ftk'-of 
the Confederation of the Rhine/,* tnbs- 
lated iiom the Itali n ot Marqjicss Lu- 
clftAsini By J D Dvvtr b>o 12s 
J5ss iys on Mom y, Fxeh tnges, and Po- 
litical Fcononi) By lKnry James Mo 
I Os 

Rules pro, osed for the Government ot 
Gaols, Houses ol Coireetiou, and Ptm- 
ttntianes Svo boirds 

Letteis to Mr Mdthus, on several Sub- 
jects of Political Economy By John 
Richter, Lsq hvo ys boards 

Thoughts on the Criminal Pusons of 
this Counliy By George Ilolford, Esq 
M R Svo 2s 

Mirror, presented to lus Sicilian Modes- 
ty and the Allied Sovereigns, reflecting 
Politic il Facts hitheito unpublished 
Svo 10s 6d 

Two Letteis to the Right Hon the 
Earl of Liverpool, on the Distresses of 
Agriculture By the Right lion. Lord 
Stourton bvo 3s. 


The Speeches of Sir Samuel Bonnily, 
with a Memoir of his Life By W. Peter, 
Esq 2 vols Hvo L 1, (is 

Reflections on the Present Difficulties 
of the Country, and on Relieving them 
By an Old Asiatic Merchant 3s 
A Narrative df the Campaigns of the 
British Army at Washington and New 
Orleans, m 1814-15 • By an Officer. 
Hvo 12& 

An Essay on the Pohfieal Economy of 
Nations 8vo Os boards. 

A Trcitise on Politic il Economy By 
Jean Biptistt flay 2 vols Svo I. 1, 4>s 
• Constantine and Eugene , or, an Even- 
ing at Mount Vernon, a Political Dia- 
logue By Junius Sccumlus 3s 

A Political View of the Times, or, a 
Dispissiornte Inquiry into tlie Measures 
and Conduct ot the Ministry and Oppo- 
sition *8 vo sewed 

Observations on the Report of the Se- 
lect Committee of the House ot Lords, 
relative to the Timber Trade 2s 6d 
Journal of the Visit of her M ijesty the 
Queen to Tunis, Gretce, and Palestine 
Ry Louisa Dermrnt 8vo 3s 
bUtt me nt of the Question of Parlia- 
incntaiy IL form, with a Reply to the Ob- 
pc turns of the Edinburgh Review Svo 
i f (id 

An Inquiry into those Principles re* 
speiting the Nituit ot Demand, and the 
necessity ol Consumption, lately advo- 
cated b\ Mr Maltlnw 4 1 * 

Vol IV r of the New bines of IIan~ 
sards Parliamentary Debates, from the 
opening ol the last Session to the 2d of 
April • 

A Senes of Tables, exhibiting the Gam 
and Loss to the Fundhoklers, arising 
lrom the Fluctuations in the viflue of 
Cuneney, from 1800 to 1821 By Robert 
Mushel Hvo 7b 

Residents, iml \ T c*i- Residents , anEs- 
sty on the Elective Franchise, with Re- 
ft i ence to the Original anil Cpmmon Law 
Right m Residents Is od boards 
Essays on the I ormation and Publica- 
tion of Opinions* and on other Subjects 
Hvo 8s 

A Complete Collection of the Treaties* 
and Conventions at present subsisting be- 
tween Great Britain ard Foreign Powers. 
2 vol£ Hvo L 1, 4s • • 
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An Essay on the influence of the Price 
of Labour on National Wealth and Hap- 
piness, Ac &c By a Magistrate Hvo 
Hints to Philanthropists , or, a Collec- 
J tive View of Practical Means of improving 
the Condition of the Poor and Labouring 
Classes of Society By'W Davie;* 8vo 
4s. 

A Few Doubts as to Opinions enter- 
tained on the Subjects of Population and 
Political Economy By P Ravenstone, 
M A. 8vo 15s 

An Apology for the Freedom of the 
Bress* By the Rev llobeit Hall, A M , of 
Leicester 

An Exposition of the Relations of the 
British Government with the Sultan and 
State of Palembang By Major W 11 
Court 8vo 8s 6d boauls 

Analysis of the Talents and Chaiacter 
of Napoleon Buonaparte Hvo * 8s 
Essays on the Present False and Unjust 
Standard of Value, with an Appendix 
By the Rev R Cruttwcll, LL B Is 3d 
Observations on the Prcsi nt State of the 
Police of the Mcti opolis By G B Mam- 
wanng, Esq 8 vo 3s 6(1 

Observations on Certain Verbal Dis- 
putes in Political Economy 3s 

The Elements of Liberty By Ilarnson 
Wilkinson 8vo 

* The Principles of an Equitable and 
Efficient System of b innnee , founded 
upon Self-Evident, Universal, and Inva- 
riable Principles By Harrison W llkinson 
8vo 

The Whole Proceedings befoi e the Co- 
roner's Inquest at Oldham, &c on the 
body of John Lees, who died of Sabre 
Wounds received at Manchester, August 
16th, 1819 By J A Dowling, Esq 
8vo *12s boards 

Report of the Manchester Committee, 
with the Names of the Sufferers, an Ac- 
count of the Distribution of the I unds, 
Ac. 8vo 2s 

Remark a on BOirte b undam ental Doc- 
trines m Political Economy By J Craig, 
Esq , F R S E 8vo # 7s 6(1 boards 
An Essay on the History of the Eng- 
lish Government and Constitution, from 
* the Ileign of Henry III to tfte Present 
Time By Lord John Russell Post 8vo 
10s 6d boards 

Aphonsus, chufly Political, Alcctcd 


from the most Eminent Writers lflino 
3s 6d boards > 

Elements of the Art of Packing, as ap- 
plied to Special Junes, particularly in 
Cases of Libel Law By Jeremy Bent- 
ham, Esq Hvo 10s 6d 

The Declaration of England against the 
Acts and Projects of Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, &c 3s 6d 

i Hi or or\ 

Sacramental Addresses and Medita- 
tions, with a Few Sermons interspersed 
By the Rev Henry Belfroge, Mimstei of 
the Gospel in b alkirk Vol II 12ftio 
5s Gd boards 

Chnsti m Religion contrasted with Pa- 
gan Superstition 12mo 3s Gd 

Christian Essays By the Rev S C 
Wilks 2 vols S\o 1 4s 

r llie Claims of the Established Church 
to exclusive Attachment and Support, 
considered m Eight Sermons preached 
btfon the University of Oxford, in the 
yeai 1S20 By G Tausset, M A 10s Gd 
Grotius de Veritate Rdigtoms Chris- 
tiana;, with the Notes of the author, L 
Clerc, and otlieis, translated into English 
12mo Gs 

The Scripture Testimonies to the Di- 
vinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, Collected 
’ai*1 X T Iustiated By the lhv George 
linden M A Hvo 10s Gd 

berm >ns, by the late lltv Joseph Bi el- 
land , to which are prefixed. Memoirs of 
his Lift, 2 vols 8\o L 1 

Twenty Disc (raises preached before the 
Univeisity ol Cambridge in 1820 By 
the Rev C Benson, M A 8vo 12s 
boards 

Stiipture Testimony to the Messiah 
By J Pye bvnith, D D Vols II and 
III 8vo LI 

The Church and the Clergy, exhibiting 
the Obligations of Society By G E 
Shuttlcworth 8vo 8s 

HebrcvV Psalter By VanderliOoglit 
12mo. • 

A Treatise on the Covenant of Works 
By»John t Colquhoun, DD , Minister of 
the Gospel, Leith 4s boards 

Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes 
By Ralph Wardiaw, DD 2 vols 8vo 
18s boards 

The Thtologieal Lectures of the late 
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George Hill, D D , Principal of St Mary's 
College, Aberdeen Edited by the Rev 
Alexander Hill, Dailly 3 vols 8vo 
L 1, 16s 

Letters on the Nature and Tendency 
oi the G°spel By Davul Russel, Mini- 
ster o t the Gospel, Dundee 12mo 5s 
boards 

An Inquiry into the Books of the New 
Testament By John Cook, D D , IMo- 
fessor of Divinity m St Mary s College, 
St Andrews 8vo 12s 

An Exposition of the Book of Froverbs 
By the late Kcv George Lawson, D I) , 
Piofessor of Divinity m the Associate 
Synod, Selkirk 2 vols 12mo With a 
Portrait 12s 

► The Religious Tradesman and Mer- 
chant By Richard Steele, A M Royal 
18mo 3s 6d 

Lectures on the History of the Week 
of the Passion of our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ By Daniel Sand- 
ford, D D 12mo 7<* boards 

A New Edition of Dewar on Personal 
and Family Religion Greatly enlarged, 
with an extensive yanety of Prayers for 
Families and Individuals 8vo 8s boards 
, Sermons on Infidelity By the Rev 
Andrew Thomson, Minister ot St George's 

’AJiurch, Edinburgh. lHmo 5^ • 

Two Discourses on the Umty*o?#hc 
Christian Church, her Divisions, and 
tlwir Removal By Thomas M'Cne, D D 
12mo 3s 

Tracts on the Divinity of Christ, and 
on the Repeal of the Statute against Blas- 
phemy By the Bishop of St David Svo 
12s boards 

The Village Preacher , a collection of 
Short Plain Sermons By a Clergyman 
of the Church of England Vol I 12mo 
5s boards 

Meditations on the Scriptures By the 
Rev Richard Waland, AM 2 vols 
12mo 8s 

Thoughts on the Essential Requisites 
for Churcll Communion, Baptism, and 
the Lord’s Supper, as connected with 
Christian Missions , m reply to the ReV 
S Greathead, F S A 12mo 5s. boards 

Letters to a Young Clergyman. By 
Stevenson Macgill, D D 12mo 6s 
boards 

* Picturesque Piety , or. Scripture Truths 

Illustrated by 48 Engravings By the 
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Rev Isaac Taylor, oflOngar. 2 vols. 6s. 
half-bound 

The Boqk of Common Prayer, vfith 
Notes, Explanatory, Practical, and His- # 
ton cal Selected and Arranged by the 
Right Jtcv Richard Mant, D D , Bishop 
of Killaloe L 1, 16s. boards, medium* 
and L 3, 12s on royal paper 

The Book of Common Prayer, in Eight 
Languages 4to L 2, *10s boards. 

A Sermon, preached m the Chapel at 
Lambeth, November 12, 1820, at the 
Consecration ot»thc Bishop of Exeter. By 
the Rev F Goodcnough, D D 4to. 2s. 

The Infant's Progress from the Valley 
of Destruction to Everlasting Glory By 
Mrs Sherwood 12mo 5s boards 
The Liturgy of the Church of England 
explained, her Worship and Doctrines 
Recomiflendcd and Vindicated By Hen- 
ry Jenkins 12mo 5s boards 

Thirty-six Evening Prsycrs, as used 
in her own 1< amily By a Lady 4to 5s 
True and Fulse Religion practically 
and candidly considered By the Rev 
G G Scraggs, A M , Minister of Union 
Chapel, Poplar 12rao 7s boardsr 
A Series of Sermons on the Christian 
Faith and Character By the Rev J B. 
Sumner Hvo l()s Gd 
Part I ot Select British I)mnes. By 
the Rev C Biadley Royal 18mo 2s. 6d. 

The Religions and Religious Ceremo- 
nies of all Nations, Christians, Moho- 
medans, Jews, Gentoos, and Pagans, with 
100 Engravings 10s 6d m red, or 15s. 
on royal papci^ boards 

A Course of Sermons for the*Festivsls 
and Fasts of the Church of England By 
J H Pott Svo 12s boards 

Christian Morality Indispensable. A 
course of Twenty successive Sunday Even- 
ing Lectures By the Rev Thomas Scott, 
B D Svo 7s Gd . • 

A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for 
Public Worship 12mo # 3s Or extra 
boards m red, 3s 6d 

Vmdicice Hebraic® , or, a Defence of 
the Hebrew ScfiptureB, as a Vehicle of 
Revealed Religion By Hyman HuTwitz. 
Svo 9s* boards 

Sermons, by the Rev Isaac Miner. 2 
vols 8vo L 1, Is 

Essays on various Subjects, Religious 
and Moral 3 vols »8vo. L J, 11s. 6d. 
boards. 
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Nuptiff SacriE , or, an Inquiry into the 
Scriptural Doctrine of Marriage and Di- 
vorce Addressed to both Houses ot Par- 
liament 8vo 5s 6d 
The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England By the Rev William* Wil- 
son, B D 8vo 6s 

An Inquiry into the Doctrines of Ne- 
cessity and Predestination By Edward 
Coplestone, D D 8vo 7s 6d 
Sermons, by the Rev Thomas Boys, 
A ML, of Trinity College, Cambridge 8vo 
10a. 6d 

The Chronology of our S morn's Life 
By the Rev C Benson, A M Hvo 6s 
An Inquiry, elm fly on the Print lpks 
of Religion, into the Nature and Dis- 
cipline of Human Motives By tilt ltc\ 
J Ptnrose, M A Hvo 10s 6d 

Speiulum Gregis , or. Parochial Mi- 
nister's Assistant By a Country Curate 
5s 

Sermons on various Subject By the 
Rev George Hughes 8vo 10s 6d 
boards 

Discourses on the Application of Chris- 
tianity to the Commercial and Ordinary 
Affairs of Life By Dr Clialintrs of Glas- 
gow 8vo 8s boards 

'Jlie Temptation of Christ in the Wil- 
derness, considered as a Guide to us in 
the Knowledge of our Christian Calling 
By the Rev Jonathan Tycrs Barrett, J) D 
of St Peter’s College, Cambridge 12mo 
3s. 

The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor Vol 
I. Part I 3s 

A Comparative View of the Presbyte- 
rian Congregation, and Independent forms 
of Church Government By J oseph Turn- 
bull, B A 12mo 3s 
• Beauties of Sincerity , being Extracts 
of upwards of 120 Sermons, preached on 
the death of H R II Jhe Princess Char- 
lotte 8 vo With a Plate 5s 6d 
Prejudice anti Responsibility 12mo 
3s 6d 

Miscellaneous Thoughts on Divine 
Subjects 12mo 3s 6d 
The Book of Enoch the Prophet, an 
Apocryphal Pioduction Translated from 
an Ethiopia MS m the Bodleian Library 
By Richard Lawrence, LL D 8vo 9s 6d 
boards w * * 

The Old Testament, arranged on the 
Basis of Lightfoot's Chronicle, in Histo- 


rical and Chronological order By the 
Rev George Townsend, M A , of Trinity 
College, Cambridge 2 vols 8vo LI, 
16s 

Nine Discouises on Important Subjects, 
delivered m St Mark’s Church, Liverpool 
By the Rev W Morton Hvo 6s 6d 
boards 

The Moral Tendency ©f Divine Reve- 
lation asseited and illustrated By the 
Rev John Jones, M A 8vo 10s 6d 
boards 

Sermons, by tht late Very Rev Wil- 
liam Pearce, D D , Dean ot Ely 8vo 
1 2c boaids 

Discouises adipted to the Pulpit, or to 
the use of Kinnliis By the Rev Ed- 
ward Atkyns Bray Hvo 8s bouidt 

Coi relative Claims and Duties By 
the liev Samuel C Wilks, A M hvo 
12s 

Piactical Reflections on the Psalms, 
or. Short Daily Meditations By Mrs 
Shenfle 2 vols 12mo 12* 

Seventeen Sermons ot tlu eminently 
pious and deeply learned Bishop Andiews 
8 vo 10s 6d 

Sermons, by the late 1 red* rich Tlnus- 
ton, AM 8vo 12s bonds 

Practical Sermons By Abraham Rees, 
DJ.UFjJlS Vols III and IV Hvo • 
L l^Ss t boaids 

Deism compared with Christianity Ry 
Edward Chit bestir, M A 3 vols 8v ? 

L i, 7s 

Sermons and Misci 11 meous Piece 1 * By 
the llev R W Mayow 12rno 7s 6d 

Intimations and Evidences of i Future 
State By the Rev T Watson Hvo 6s 
boards 

Seventh Memoir respecting the Trans- 
lation of the Sacred Hcripturcs into the 
language of India Conducted by the 
Brethren at Scnmpore 

Clavis Apostolica, or, a Key to the 
Apostolic Writings By the Rev Jo^ph 
Mendliam, AM 3s 6d 

Part I of Practical Lectures upon the 
Gospil of St John, comprising the first 
six Chapters By the Rtv Jonn Rogei» 
Pitman, M A Hvo 1 Is boards. 

A Short Examination and Defence of 
certain expressions in the office of Bap- 
tism, and in the Catechism of the Church 
of England By a Clergyman 8vo 
3s 6d 
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The History of Religious Liberty, from 
the first Piopagation of Christianity in 
Britain, to the death of George III By 
Benjamin Brook 2\ols 8vo L 1, 4s 
boauls 

A Plea for the N lzaren^s , in a Letttr 
to the British Reviewers By bervitus 
6s 

Plain Discourses, Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical Adapted to a Country Congriga- 
tion By the ltcv Charles Ilardmge, 
A M* 12mo 6s boai ds 
A Summary of Orthodox Belief and 
Pjugticf, according to the Opinions and 
Sentiments of the fust Rcfoimcis By the 
Rev John Piowctt, A M 12mo 3s od 
boards 

• A Chaigc delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry ot J ondon, M iy, 1821 By 
Jostph Iloldon Pott, AM Hvo 9s 
boards 

The Great Period , or, the Time of 
Actual Justification considered, m Dia- 
logues and Letters By the Kcv T 
Young, of Margate 12mo 6s 

Scripture Antiquities By the Rev 
John Jones 12mo 5s 

Sermons, ud apte d for Parochial and Do- 
mestic Use By the late Rev J P Hew- 
lett, M A 8 vo 10s 6d 
« «»Thc Doctmie of the Scriptures respect- 
ing the Divine Trinity, Reg< ncratioi^, aVd 
Good Works By Sam Noble 

Illustrations of Biblu al Literature By 
the Rev James Townley J vols 8yo 
L 2, 2s boards 

Biblical I ragments By M A Shim- 
melpcnmnck 8vo tfs 6d boards 

Pnvate Devotion , or, Prayers princi- 
pally intended for the private use of 
Christians By Joseph Jones, M A 3s 
Lief child on the Christian Temper , or. 
Lectures on the Beatitudes 8vo 7s 6d 
The Hand of Providence manifested, 
in a Faithful Nairatne of Heal Facts, il- 
lustrative of its Punishment of Vice, and 
Reward of Virtue 12mo 6s 
A General View of the Doctrines of Re- 
generation in Jiaptism 8vo 8s boards 
JSermons on Important Subjects By 
F. L O'Btirne, D D , Bishop of Meath 
8vo 10s 6d boards 

Familiar Sermons on several of the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian 
.Religion By the Rev W Barrow, LL.D 
6vo 10s 6d 


The Sacred History of the Old Testa- 
ment, abridged for the use.of Children. 
By Ralph Barnes, Esq 12rno 4s bds. 

Lecture s on the Temper and Spirit of 
the Christian Religion By M Allen 
8 o 8* 

Prophc ey ljjustratcd By T A Teu- 
lon 18mo 3s 6d boauls 

lornc rapht. 

A Ticatisc on Topography, in which 
the Sck nee amlPiactical Detail ot Trigo- 
liomt tried surviving are explained, to- 
gether with tluir application to surveying 
jn general 

fkstoncal Memoirs of the City of Ar- 
magh foi i period of 1373 years By 
Tames Stuart, A B Illustrated with 
Plitts S\o 18s hoirds 

Glasgow Delineated , or, a Description 
of that (Sty, its Institutions, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, illustrated by a 
Map of the City, and tlni ty- three En- 
gravings, m l2mo 4s Cd boards 

Denmark Dt lineatcd , or. Sketches of 
the Present State of that Country , illus- 
trated with Portraits, Views, and other 
Engravings fiom Drawings by eminent 
Danish Artists Part I lioyal Hvo. 
10s 6d 

A Popular Account of Kenilworth Cas- 
tle, with an engraved Plan, intended as 
an Historical Introduction to the New 
Novel by the Author of Waverley, &c. 
By J Niglitingilt, Esq 12mo Is 6d 

The Topography of Athens, with some 
Bemaiks on its •Antiquities By Lieut 
Col Ltake With Maps and Platft 8vo. 
L 1, 10s 

Rome, Naples, and Florence , Sketches 
of the Actual Statt of Society and Man- 
ners, the Arts, Literature, &c of those 
celebrated Cities. By the Count de Stend- 
hal 8 vo 10s Gd , 

The Picture of London for 1821 
18mo 6s , or with 100 Maps and Views, 
9s bound 

Nos I to XIV of Excursions through 
Ireland, containing Topographical and 
Historical Delineations of each Province. 
By Thomas Cromwell Royal 8vo. 2s 
Cd each 

Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c m 
the Fronch Provinces, Switzerland, an d 
Italy By the late John Scott, Esq 8vo. 
1 2s. 6 cL 
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Views of Society and Maimers in Ame- 
rica , m a Series of Letters from that 
Country to a Friend in England 8vo 
An Historical, Statistical, and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Philippine Islands , 
founded on Official data ^Translated from 
the Spanish, with Additions By W 
Walton, Esq 8>o 12s 

VOYAGiS AVI) THAVE1 S 

Nos. IV, V, and VI Vol IV, and 
Nos I , II , III , IV , and V Vol V of 
the Journal of New V oyages and Tra\ ds. 
3s 6d each, sewed 4s boards 

A Narrative of a Journey to New Bri- 
tain A country so called in the vast Plain 
of the Missouri By Mr Ellis 9s 
Vol II of the Tour of Africa By 
Catherine Hutton 8vo 12s 
Journal of a Tour in France, Switzer- 
land, and Lombardy 2 vols 12mo 8s 
A Second Journey through Persia to 
Constantinople, between the years 1810 
and 1816 By James Moner, Esq Royal 
4to With Maps, coloured Costumes, and 
other Engravings L 3, 13s Gd 

Journal of a Tour m the Levant By 
Wm Turner, Esq 3 vols L 3, 3s 
’ History of Voyages into the Polar Re- 
gions By John Barrow, F R S. 8vo 
12s 

A Narrative of Travels from Tripoli to 
Mourzouk, the Capital of Jezzan, and 
from thence to the Southern extremity of 
that Kingdom. By George F Lyon, 
Capt R N 4to with a Map and 17 co- 
loured Platts L 3, 3s a 

Travds in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, &c during the years 
1817, 18, 19, and 20 By Sir Robert Kcr 
Porter, &c &c 4to L 4, 14s 6d 
A Narrative of the Chinese Embassy 
from the Emperor Kang Hee, to the Khan 
of Tourgoutii Tartars, on the banks of 
the Volga, m the years 1712, 13, 14, and 
15. Translated frem the Original Chi- 
nese. With a Map By Sir George Tho- 
mas Staunton, Bart , &c. 8vo. 18s 
Journal of a Voyage of Discovery to 
the Arctic Regions, m his Majesty's Snips 
Heda and Griper B) Alexander Fisher, 
Esq , Surgeon, R N 8vo 12s 
Recollections of a Classical Tour through 
various parts of Greece, Turkey, and Italy, 
made m the years 1818 and 1819. By F 
E Laurent 4to L.l, 18s. boards* 


A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour m France and Germany. 
By the Rev T F Dibdm, F.R S. S.A ; 
with 1 40 Engravings. 3 vols super-royal 
8vo L 10, 10s 

Sketches of India By a Traveller, for 
Fire-sule Travellers at Home. 8vo 10s. 
6d boards 

Travels in South Europe, from Modem 
Writers By the Rev William Bingley, 
MA,&c 12mo 6s 6d boards 

An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, 
and of its Inhabitants , with Travels in 
that Island By John Davy, M D , F R^S* 
4to , with Engravings L 3, 13s 6d. 
boards 

Vol V of M de Humboldt's Travels 
to the Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent, during the years 1709, 1804 
Translated by Helen Maria Williams 
8vo L 1, 4s 

Italy By Lady Morgan. 2 vols 4to. 
L 3, 13s Gd boards 

Craven's Tour through Naples 4-to. 
L 2, 15s 

Travels in various Countries of the 
East By Sir W Ousley 4to L 3, 13s. 
Gd boards 

Vols I and II of Excursions through 
the Province of Lunster 15s each vo- 
lume 

Not£S relating to*the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Cnm Tartais, written during 
a Four Years’ lit sidence among that Peo- 
ple By Mary Holderness 12mo. 5s 
boards 

A Voyage of Discovery into the South 
Sea and Behring’s Straits, for the purpose 
of finding out a North-East Passage , 
undertaken m the years 1815, 16, 17, 
and 18, in the Ship Rune, under the 
command of the Lieutenant m the Rus- 
sian Imperial Navy, Otto Von Kotzebue. 

3 vols 8vo L 2, 5s boards 

A Voyage to Africa, including a parti- 
cular Narrative of an Embassy to one of 
the Interior Kingdoms, in the year 1820. 
By William Hutton, late Afctmg Consul 
for^Ashantee, &c , with Maps and Plates. 
8vo 

The World in Miniature, third Divi- 
sion, being Turkey. In 6 vols. 12mo 
L 2, 2s. 

Vol III of the Tour to Africa. Se- 
lected from the best Authors, and ar- , 
ranged by Catherine Hutton. 8vo 19s. 

18 
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Travels in Palestine, through the Coun- 
tries of Bashan and Gilead, east of the 
River Jordan By J S Buckingham, 
Esq 4to. L 3, 13s 6d boards. 
Journal of an Expedition 1400 Miles 
up the Orinoco, and 300 up the Arauca, 
illustrated by Plates 8ro 
A Voyage for the Discovery of a North- 
West Passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, performed by H M Ships Hecla 
and Griper, under the orders of Captain 
Parry, in the years 1819 and 1820 4to 
Illustrated by Charts, Plates, and Wood- 
Cpts. L 3, 13s 6d 


Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, made 
during an Excursion through the Princi- 
pal Parts of that Colony, in the year 1820. 
8vo 7s 6d + 

The Journal of a Residence m the Bur- 
mi] an Empire, and more particularly at 
the CdVirt ot Amarapoorah By Captain 
Iliram Cox With coloured Plates 8vo 
1 6s boards 

Vol V of a Voyage round Great Bri- 
tain, undertaken m the Summer of 1813, 
from the Land’s End By William Da- 
rnell, A R A §8 coloured Plates Royal 
4to L 7, 10s boards. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 

. WI1JIIN TIIE YEAR 1821. 


BIRTHS 

Jan i ary 2 The Martluon ess or Bland- 
ford, a daughter 

8 At Upper Belgravc Place, London, 
Mrs Charles Graham, a daughter 

— At Leitli Mount, Mrs Glover, a 
daughter 

— The lady of Robert Grant, Esq , 4th 
light dragoons, a daughter 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Tyrie, wife of 
Mr Tyne, shoemaker, was sahly deliver- 
ed of a son, being her first child, in the 
48th year of her age, and having been 
married upwards of 21 years 

6 The lady of Major James Harvey, a 
son 

7 Mrs Wishart, York Place, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter 

— The lady of Willianr Baillie, Esq , 
of Polkenamet, a daughter 

8, The lady of Woodbine Parish, Esq , 
jun , London, a son and bur 

10 The lady of John Campbell, Esq , 
of Stoneficld, a daughter 

— The lady of Major Moodie, royal 
engineers, a son. % 

11 The lady of Captain Charles Men- 
zies, R M Artillery, a son 

12 At MaXilesdcn, near Brechin, the 
lady of Colin Gib, Esq , a son 

— The lady of J N M'Leod, Esq , a 
son 

14 At Anack Cottage, Clapkam, the 
lady of Alexander Grant, Esq , a son 

15 Of a daughter, the lady of Captain 
Langslow, (Bengal Establishment,} her 
fifth child The eldest was born m Africa, 


the next m Asia, and the third m North 
America 

18 Mrs Trotter, Abercromby Place, 
Edinburgh, a daughter 

— At Schivas, the lady of Alexander 
Forbes Irvine, Esq , n daughter 

19 Mrs Thomas Kmncar, Great King 
Street, Edinburgh, a son 

— The lady of A Maitland Gibson, 
younger of Chftonhall, a son 

20 At Holland Lodge, Newington, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Coloiul Walker, a son 

21 At Lerwick, Shetland, Mrs James 
Yorkston, a daughter 

25 In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
the lady of the Loid Justice Clerk, a 
son 

28 At Edinburgh, the lady of John 
Scott, Esq , a d mghter 

— At Baberton House, the lady of Ar- 
chibald Christie, Esq , a son and heir 

41 Mrs Mdcmickmg, of Miltoms, a 
son 

F r b ruari 1 At Aberdour Manse, Mrs 
Dr Bryce, a daughter 

2 The lady of Captain Robert Ander- 
son, 91st regiment, a daughter 

— The lady of Lieutenant-General Sir 
John Heron Maxwell, Bart , 9 son 

3 The lady of Captain George Simp- 
son, £ I S , a son 

— The lady of Wm Stothert, Esq of 
Cargen, a daughter 

4 The lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Ken- 
nedy, a son 

5 At Havre, the lady of Wm David- 
son, Fsq , a daughter 
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9 At Dundee, the lady of John Max- 
well, Esq , a daughter 

10 The lady of Anthony Maxtone, 
Esq , of Cultoquhey, a daughter 

— The wife of Wm Crombie, carding- 
master. Mile End, was delivered of a son, 
and on Monday the 12th, ot two daugh- 
ters 

11 The lady of Sir Janies Dalryraplc 
Ilay, Bart , ot Park Place, a son and heir 

— Mrs Mackintosh, of Raigmorc, a 
daughter 

— The lady of Major Ord, royal artil- 
lejy, a daughter 

— The lady of Captain Charles Hope 
Reid, Esq , of his Majesty s ship Driver, 
a son 

12 The lady of Colonel Hay ot Wtst- 
erton, a son 

14 At Edinburgh, the lady of T G 
J^ockhart, Esq , a &on 

— In Gloucester Place, I^ondon, the 
lady of John Lawrie, Esq , a daughter 

15 The lady of Major G Cuiming- 
hatne, B S , a son 

— Lady Hanet Drummond, a son 
19 At South Richmond Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mr® Begg was safely delivered of 
a boy and two girls 

— The lady of Captain Robertson, 88tli 
regiment, a daughter • 

21) Mrs Macalister, of Balinakill, a 
daughter 

m - — Mrs Gordon Forbes, Towie, a 
daughter 

21 The Bight Hon Lady Harriet 
Paget, a daughter 

— Mrs J S More, Great King Street, 
Edinbuigh, a daughter 

22 At Locktrby House, the lady of 
Henry Dougl is, Esq , a son 

23 Mrs Mackintosh, ot Nairn Grove, 
a daughter 

27 At Marygold, Mrs Murray, a son 
— The lady ot Major Mtnzics, 42*1 
regiment, a daughter 

iMtt/y, A woman, in the neighbour- 
hood of Modena, was delivered of five 
children, three boys and two girls, which 
survived the birth for several hours The 
same woman had lour other deliveries ot 
twins each time — Gazette dc France 
— Mrs Mackenzie, ot Strathgarve, a 
daughter 

March 3 The Countess of Hopetoun, 


3 Mrs W Buchanan, Duke Street, 
Edinburgh, a ■son 

— Mrs Blackburn, of Killearn, a son 

4 The Countess of Cavan, a daughter* 

6 Lady Compton, a son 

— The lady oj Major Alston, a daugh- 
ter # 

— At London, the. lady of David 
Charles Guthrie, Esq , a daughter 

7 At Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs James Lang, a daughter 

1 5 M rs Miller, of f rankfield, a daugh- 
ter . 

10 At Kingston, Tamaica, the lady of 
the lion Wm bhand, a son 
• J7 At Madras, the lady of Captain 
Macqueen, a son 

1 8 Th c lady ot Tohn A nstru ther Thom- 
son, Esq , of Charleton, a daughter 

19 f Jihe lady of W Macdonald, M D , 
of Ballysliear, a daughter 

— Mis Douglas, Drummond Place, 
Edinburgh, a son 

20 The lady of Arnold Thompson, 
Esq , 81st regiment, a daughter 

— The lady ot John Watson, Esq , of 
Upper Bedford Place, London, a son 

21 At St Andrews, Mrs Lee, a daugh- 
ter 

22 The Countess of Airly, a daughter 

23 In Russell Square, London, the 
lady of Thomas Denman, Esq , M P , a 
son 

25 Mrs Mowbray, Howe Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son 

— At Madeira, the lady of Robert 
Wallas, Esq , « son 

26 The lady of John Mansfield, Esq , 
Edinburgh, a daughter 

— At Rosefield, the lady of Peter 
Ewart, Esq , a son 

30 At Bombay, Mrs Henry Oakes, ason 

31 Mrs Macltod, jun of Cadboll, a 
son 

Lately, The lady 6f Captain Alexander 
Scott, of the Lady Lpshington Indiaman, 
a son 

— The lady of Captain Archibald Bu- 
chanan, R N , a*son 

— Mrs M'Culloch, Shandwick Place, 
Edinburgh, a son 

April l The lady of Colin Campbell, 
Esq , surgeon of the horse brigade, on 
the Hpngal Establishment, a daughter 

3 The lady of George* Sinclair, Esq., 
ydunger of Ulbster, tf daughter 
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4* Mrs Hood, of Stoncndgc, a son 

6 The lady of Captain .Times Haldane 
Tait, royal navy, a daughter 

7 At Brodcra, in Gu/arat, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel MacKonodiic, of the 
Hon East India Company's service, a 
son 

10 At View yorlh, Edinburgh, the 
lady of W C Learmontli, Esq , a daugh- 
ter 

— At Newbattle Manse, Mrs Thom- 
son, a daughter 

11 At Ruchhw Hou&c, Mrs Haw- 
thorn, a daughter 

— At Balbcgno Castle, the lady of Cap- 
tain Ramsay, a son 

13 The Hon Mrs Ilore, a son 

— The lidy of C Lennox Cummmg 
Bruce, of lloseisle and Kinnaird, a daugh- 
ter 

14 The lady of II Macdonald, Esq, 
of Staffa, a daughter 

— At Kilgraston, the Hon Mrs Grant, 
a daughter 

19 At Duddingston Man se, M r s Thom - 
son, a son 

20 The lady of Captain Campbell, of 
the 9 th lancers, a son 

— The lady of Captain Fulton, R N , 

a son 

21 At Rozclle, near Ayr, the lady of 
Alex W Hamilton, > sq , a daughter 

— At St Petersburgli, Sultana Katte 
Gherry, a daughter 

— The lady of the Rev George Bur- 
don, rector of Falstone, Northumberland, 
a son 

— Tin lady of Sir James C Anderson, 
Bart , a daughter 

22 At Edinburgh, Airs Walter Cook, 
a daughter 

23 Mrs Robinson, No 70, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh, a son 

— I^ady Macdonald Lockhart, a daugh- 

ter. ' 

2$ At Ncnogh, Ireland, the lady of 
James Dempster, Esq , M D , a daugh- 
ter 

— The lady of Hugh Rose, Esq , of 
Kilravock, a daughter 

26 At Vienna, Lady Stewart^. the wife 
of the British ambassador, a son and heir 

— At Nelson Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
George Hogart^, a son t 

— At Houstoun, Mrs Sharp, a daugh- 
ter 4 


27 Mrs Dalr>mple, Nelson Street, 
Edinburgh, a son 

27 The lady of Captain Popplcwcll, 

R N , a son 

28 The lady of Lieutenant-Colom 1 
Wylly, royal fusileers, a son 

— Mrs Cunningham Graham, a daugh- 
tei 

29 The lady of R W Brandling, Esq 
of Low Gosforth, a son 

AIa\ 2 At Springfield, the lady of 
James Inveianty, Fsq , a son 

3 At Loclinaw Castle, the lady of Sir 
Andrew Agnew, Bart , a son 

4 At Stirling, Airs Robert Balfour, 
Ii N , a son 

5 At the Grove, Edinburgh, Airs Bo- 
nar, a daughter 

6 At Nor tli Park, Airs Campbell, a 
daughter 

7 At Leith, Airs I)r Alacaulay, a son 

— The lady of Robert Inglis, Esq , ol 

Kirkmay, a son 

— Mrs Forbes, of Culloden, a son 

8 The lidy ot Ilemy St George 
Tucker, Fsq , a d nigh ter 

10 At Craigleith House, Mrs William 
Fleming, a daughter 

12 The lady of Duncan Campbell, 
Esq , of Barcaldme, a daughter 

- — The lady of Captain Robert Ramsay, * 
a daughter 

13 At Great King Street, Fdinburgb, 

Airs Craig, a son t 

— The 1 «dy of Lieutenant-Colc/iel 
Lindsay, 78th Highlanders, a daughter 

1 $ The lady of Alex Fraser, Esq , of 
Thavies Inn, a son 

18 At Bargaly, the lady of John 
Alackie, Esq , a soil 

19 The wife of Captain Dacres, RN, 
a daughter 

22 Mis Captain Forrester, of Craig- 
annet, a son 

— Airs Rcmiy, Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter 

21 At Aix, the lady of Tames Skene, 
Esq , of Ruhieslaw, a daughter 

24 Airs Brewster, Dublin Sueet, Edin- 
burgh, a sen 

— The lady of Alajor-General Balfour 
of Bdlbirmc, a son 

25 In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Alexander Wood, a son 

— At Boyle, Airs Colonel Farquhar- 
son, a daughter 
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27 At Young Street, Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, Mrs John Brougham, a son 
— Mrs Murray of Murray shall, a son 
29 The lady of the late Captain Coll 
Macdougall, 42d foot, a daughter 

Jum 2 At Camberwell, Surrey, Mrs 
Dudgeon, a daughter 

3 The lion Mrs Stevvait Mackenzie, 
of Seafortli, a son 

— Mrs h ordyce, of Ayton, a daughter 
— At the Manse of Kmghorn, Mrs 
Paterson, a daughter 

4 Mrs Miller, of Gleulcc, a son 

$ The lady of Captain Forbes Alac- 
b<?an, royal artillcr) , a son 

— The lady of William Moir, Esq , a 
son 

7 At Crossmount, the lady ot Captain 
JSt *wart, a son and heir 

b Mrs Lockhart, ot Castle-Hill, a son 
— At Balhnaby, Mrs Campbell, a son 
10 Mrs Macgrcgor, of Glcn ,v yle, a son 
— Mrs Campbell, of Dumnore, a 
daughter 

12 Mrs Pearson, of Myrtcairmc, a 
daughter 

1 5 The Hon Mrs Thomas Erskine, a 
daughter 

14 The 1 uly of James Catlicart, Esq , 
a son 

— At Kmdeace House, the lady of 
Charles Robertson, Esq , a son 

— Mrs Ilimilton, ot Sundium^ a son 
17 The lady of Colonel Kenny, late of 
tile 15th foot, i daughtu 

“At Pis i, in Itdy, the Right Hon 
Lady BlantyrCj a daughter 

15 Airs Bi tliune ot Blebo, a daughter 

19 Airs Burn Murdoch, of Gartinca- 
ber, a son 

— At Woodside, Airs Richardson, a 
son 

20 The lady of Alajor Younphus- 
band, loyal regiment of artillery, a son 

■ — At Man ir, Mrs Gordon, a daughter 

21 The lidy of G Macphcrson Grant, 
Esef , of Bjllmdalloeh, AI P , a daughter 

— At Edinburgh, Airs Robertson, 75, 
Great King Street, a daughter 
— Luly Dunbar, of Boath, a son 

22 Lady Bud an, a sen 

— The Ldy ot Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon, 5tli dngoon guards, a son 

23 At Bonjtdwaid House, Mra Jor- 
don, a son 


24 The lady of Captain M'CuUoch, 
R N , a daugh ter 

26 Airs Gordon, of Cairubulg, a son 

27 The lady of John Paterson, Esq , 
captain of the lion East India Company'! 
slop Repulse, a son 

28 #At Brompton, Airs Mackenzie, la- 
dy of Thomas Alackcnzio, Esq , a son 

30 At Aladras, the *lady ot Lieute- 
nanWColonel Foulis, Madras cavalry, a 
son 

Jul^ 2 The Right Hon Lady Green- 
ock, a daughter 

6 The lady t>f Kenneth AFLeay, Esq , 
of Ncwmort , a son 

7 At Alillheld Hill, Mrs Grey, a 
daughter 

— At Stcnton Alanse, Airs Balfour 
Graham, a son 

— The lady of Alajor-General Ken- 
neth Afaeken/ie, a son 

8 The lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tyron, 88th regiment, a son 

— Airs Ilorsburgh, of Loclimalony, a 
son 

9 Lady Frederick Bentmek, a son 

10 At Warriston Cicscent, Edinburgh, 
Airs Barclay, a daughter 

— The lady ot Andrew Spottiswoode, 
Esq , Bedford Square, London, a daugh- 
ter 

14 At Fraserfield, Airs Forbes, a son 

— At Alanse of Buharm, Mrs Forbes, 
a daughter 

1 b The 1 idy of Major-General M'Nair, 
K C B , a (laughter 

1 7 The lady ot Sir Alexander Leith, 
K C B , a (laughter 

— At Birkenbog, AI i s Alarqtus, a son 

— At Cannobie Alanse, Mrs Donald- 
son, of twin daughters 

19 Tlie Marchioness of Lothian, a 
daughter 

— At Castle ton, Argyleshire, the lady 
of Neil AI ‘Lachlan, Esq , a daughter 

— The Right Hon Lady Catherine 
White Altlville, a son ahd heir 

20 At Edinbuigh, the lady of Michael 
Riddell, Esq , a son 

— r i 1 e ladv*ot G II Freeling, Esq , 
General Post Ofticc, London, a daughter 

22 Mil imbiedon House, the lady of 
Charles Scott Murray, Esq , a daughter 

23 At Annan, the lad) of Wm Little, 

Es(f , a son • • 
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At Dumfries, the lad) of Alex A. 
Harley Maxwell, Esq , a daughter 

27 The lady of the Hon W J Na- 
pier, a son 

— The lady of Captain Coulson, R N , 
a son 

28 The lady of Sir John Hope, of 
Craigiehall, Bart , a daughter 

30 Mrs M A* Fletcher, a son 

— At Langton Manse, Mrs Brown, a 
daughter 

31 At Culduthel House, the lady of 
John Windsor, Esq , a son 

Lately, the lady of FarFPoulett, a son 
Ai CtIjsi 3 At Hutton Hall, the lad) 
of Colontl C Bruce, a son # 

4 At Bombay, the Hon Mrs Buchan Jn, 
a son 

5 At Constantinople, Lady Strangford, 
a son 

6 The Countess Brownlow, a ‘daugh- 
ter 

7 At Stranraer, the lady of Captain 
John M'Kcrlie, a son 

8 At Aberdour House, Mr» Gordon, a 
daughter 

9 Airs Ballmgall, Newton, Auclitcr- 
muchty, a son 

— At Calais, the lady of Major-Ge- 
neral Beatson, a son 

— At Madras, the lady of Major 
George Cadtll, Adjutant-General’s De- 
partment, a daughter 

11 Mrs Tod, Borrowstounness, a son 

12 The lady of Warren Hastings An- 
derson, Esq , a son 

13 In Brunswick Square, London, 
Mrs D Maeltan, a son 

— Th6 Viscountess Iluncannon, a son 
15. Mrs Blackwell, York Place, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter 

— The lady ot Captain George Ed- 
ward Watts, It N , a son 

17 At Lammgton House, the lady of 
Peter Rose, Esq , a (laughter 

18 Mrs Hamilton Dundas, a son 
— Mrs Major Campbell, a daughter 
20 The lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 

Sir Guy Campbell, Bart f a daughter 
— Mrs Mitchell, Garnethill, a son 
— The lady ot Major L Stewart, 24th 
regiment, a son * 

24 The lady of Norman Macleod, 
Esq , of the Hon. Company’s service, 
Bengal, a son • 


24 At Purkhouse, Mrs Gordon, a 
daughter 

— The Hon Airs Peter Ramsay, a son. 

28 The lad) of Gilbert Laing Meason, 
Esq , of Lindertis, a son 

— At Longniddry House, Mrs Drys- 
dale, a son 

30 At Dune, Fifeshire, Airs Christie, 
a son 

11 The Lady of Thomson Bonar, 
Esq , of Camden Place, Kent, a daughter 
Si i iembtr 3 The lady of James 
L’Amv, of Dunkenny, Esq , advocate, a 
son 

— Airs James Smith, of Craigcnd/a 
son 

5 ATis Duff, ot Carnousic , a son 
— The lady of Kenneth Bruce Stuart, 
Fsq , of Annat, a daughter 
— At Hopes, Mrs Hay, a son 
— The lady of the Hon and Rev L 
Dundas, a son 

G Airs Denmstoun, of Colgram, a son 
— At Inchdairnic, Mrs Aytoun, a 
daughter 

— 'llic lady of Captain Houston Stew- 
art, 11 N , a son 

9 At Edinburgh, Airs Catlicart, a son 

10 The lady ot Captain A D McLa- 
ren, Berwickshire militia, a son 

— At Nagpore, the lady of John Sawry 
finpey. Esq , a son 

1 1 f Rhe lady of James Greig, Esq , of 
Ecclts, a daughter 

13 The Right Hon Lady Eleaij6r 
Balfour, a d iugh ter 

1 5 The lady of Sir William Alilliken 
Napier, Bart , a son 

— At Warriston Place, Fdinburgh, 
the lady ot Captain Ross, a son 

lfi Lady Charlotte Seymour, a son 
and heir 

20 Lady Alary Fitzroy, a son 
22 The lady ot AI Stewart Nicholson, 
Esq , of Carnock, a (laughter 

27 Mrs George Robertson, 28, Albany 
Street, Edinburgh, a daughter 
— At Kilbagie, Mrs Stein, a son 
— Airs Chancellor, of Shieldhill, a -son 
28* Mrs Burnett, Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh, of twin (laugh teis 

29 At Tours the lady of William Gil- 
lon, yr of Wellhouse, Esq , a daughter 

— The lady of Lieut William Coch- 
rane Anderson, royal horse artillery, a son 
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October 2 The Right Hon Lady 
Torphichen, a son 

3 The lady of H Brougham, Esq a 
daughter 

4 The Luly of Stair Stewart, Esq of 
Physgill, a daughter 

5 At Pittncluc House, Mrs M'Ktn- 
zie, a son 

7 At Claik's Court, Grenada, the 
ludy oi John Ross, Esq ar son 

8 At Bengalore, the lady of Captain 
A, E Pattullo, 4th Native Cavaliy, a 
son 

17 The lady of George Mercer, Esq 
of Gorthy, a son 

18 The Viscountess of Arbuthnot, a 
son 

20 At Ncgipatain, the lady ot Alex 
Fairlie Bruce, Esq , a son 

22 Tile lady ot Duncan Campbell, 
Esq of Maxwdllnll, a son 

24- The lady ot Col Macdonald, a 
son 

25 Lady MT<arlan, a daughter 

27 Lady Emily Di ummuud, a daugh- 
ter 

29 The Viscountess Cranborne, a son 
and heir 

— Mrs Jlamagc Liston, a son 

• — The lady ot Alexander Norman 
Macleod, Fsq ot Harris, a son 

30 The lady ot bir William Jardmc, 
Bart ot Applegartli, a daughter# 

— In St Andrew’s Square, l dmburgh, 
Mrs Graham, a son 

# NovrMBi r 1 At Langley Park, the 
lady of Captain A Lindsay, a son 

2 Her Grace the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, a son 

4 The lady of William Wrixon Bechcr, 
Fsq , M P (toimcrly Miss O’Neil,) a 
daughter 

— Mrs Stamton, of Biggarshiclds, a 
daughter 

5 At Nethcrhy, Mrs Silver, a son 

6 The lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Itfl& 3 , of the 4th Dragoon Guards, a 
daughttr. 

11 Mrs Snodgrass Buchanan of Cun- 

ninglnm-hcad, a son • 

12 In India, the lady of Capt T 
Luinsden, of the Bengali Horse Artil- 
lery, a son 

13 The lady of C. G Wynne, Esq , a 
daughter. 


14 At Kelso, Mrs Dr Douglas, a 
daughter 

— The lady of Joseph Hume, Esq , 
M P , a daughter 

15 The lady of John H or rocks, Esq.? 
a sgn 

l(i #Mrs Hunt of Pittencricff, a son 
— The lady of Charles Adams, Esq , 
a daughter * • 

1 9 The lady of Captain D Mackenzie, 
late of the 4 2d regiment, a son 

20 The lady oi G Scott Elliot, Esq , 
of Larri&ton, a son 

21 The lady of John Robertson, Esq 
of boveran, Aberdeenshire, a son 

— The lady of Major James Harvey 
of* Castlcs( mple, a daughter 

— The lady of William Plomer, Esq , 
a daughU r 

22 The ludy of Major-General Sir 
Patrick Ross, K C M G , a son 

23 1 he lady of Captain W Cunning- 
ham Dalytll, Royal Navy, a son 

2t The lady of Sir T Lauder Dick, 
of houn tain hall and Grange, a daughter 
— 'flu lady of John Graham, Esq, 
youngei of Li tidal, a daughter 

2 H The Honouiablc Mrs Wardlaw, a 
daughter 

27 The lady of My or Pun is, a 
daughter 

— The lady of the Attorney-General, 
u son 

29 The lady of Col O'Connel, of the 
73d regiment, a son 

31 Mrs Oliphant of Rossic, a daugh- 
ter 

Lately, Tlfe wifi oi a 1 aborning man 
at Cldditeb, near Inver.iry, waS delivered 
of two fine boys and a girl 

Dec v mbi ill At Kelso Manse, Mra 
Lun die, a daughter 

— Lady Campbell, a son 

3 Lady Elizabeth 1 lope Vere, a daugh- 
ter • 

— The lady of William Fullarton of 
Skeldon, Esq , ailwcali?, a son 

5 Mrs Ogilvy ot Parcohan, a son 

6 At Kildcrne, Iloss-shire, Mrs Gal- 
lic, a son 

7 L idy Cochrane, a daughter. 

8 The Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth 
Pack, a daughter 

9 The lady of the Rev Samuel Rof- 

fe^ Maitland, a son • . 
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9., The Countess of Uxbridge, a son 
and heir. 

10 Lady Bpmdale, a son and heir 

11 Mrs Kirk of Craiglearn, a daugh- 
ter. 

12. At Orchard House, Mrs Kell, a 
son • 

14 Lady Lowther, a son 

15 Mrs G MencreifF, a daughter 

16 Mrs Wedderburn, a son 

— The Duchess of Bedford, a son 

17 The lady of Major Mackenzie, of 
the Scots Greys, a son 

1 8 The Countess of A thlone, a daugh- 
ter 

19 Mrs Crawford of Cartsburn, a 
daughter 

21 The lady of Capt Geo Stirling, a 
daughter 

22. The lady of the late J C M‘Leod, 
Esq , younger of Geanies, a daughter 

— Mrs Smart of Cononsy th, a son 

24 The lady of William Dalgleish, 
Esq , of twin sons 

26 The lady of Major Martin, a 
daughter 

27 The lady of Sir George Clerk, 
Bart , M P , a son 

28 Mrs Scott MoncnefF, a daughter 

29 The Right Hon Lady Ellinor 
Campbell, a son and heir 

— Mrs Joseph Gordon, a daughter 

30 Mrs Gloag of Grccnhill, a daugh- 
ter 

Lately, in the parish of Linkinhorne, 
Cornwall, Mrs Elizabeth Pet, aged 43, 
of twin sons The honoured sire is upon 
the verge of 80 } 

• 

MARRIAGES 

January 1 Robert Kirk, Esq , of 
Craiglcaren, to Miss Jean Parries, Close- 
burn 

— At Edinburgh, David Hay, M I) , 
to Mmfi Augusta Walker 

2. Joshua Henry Mackenzie, Esq , 
advocate, to the *Hon> Helen Anne Mac- 
kenzie. 

4 George Wilson, Esq, younger of 
Glasgowego, advocate, Aberdeen, to Miss 
Agnes Dyce 

8 At Glasgow, William Wallate, Esq , 
to Miss Crawford, Balhndalloch 

9 * Major-General Robert Douglass, to 
Miss Packer „ • * 


10 Robert Haig, Esq., Dublin, to Miss 
Eliza Chalmer 

11 Captain the Hon Edward Cust, 
M P , to Miss Boode 

12 Neil Maclachlan, Esq, Mingary, 
Mull, to Mrs Campbell, widow of Mal- 
colm Campbell, Barmalloch 

17 At Dud wick, Stewart I eith. Esq , 
to Miss Mar 

18 Tames Ouickshank, Esq , to the 
Right Hon Lady Ann Letitia Carnegie 

1 9 At Dunkeld, William Ranken, Esq , 
Eskmount, to Miss Cargill 

22 John Macmillan, Esq , surgeon, 
11 N , to Miss Mary Ann Lamont * 

— At Wytham Abbey, Charles John 
Baillie Hamilton, Esq , to the Right Hon. 
Lady Caroline Bertie 

24 Captain John Ross, of the Hon 
East India Company's Service, to Miss 
Rose 

25 At Edinburgh, Robert Cadell, Esq , 
Bookseller, to Anne Fletcher, eldest 
daughter of George Mylne, Esq, Howe 
Street 

30 Wm Mon crieff Taylor, Esq , of 
the 75th regiment, to Miss Armstrong 

31 Colonel J E Burgoyne, Royal En- 
gineers, to Miss Charlotte Rose 

Lately, Wm Russell, Esq , advocate, 
Edinburgh, to Miss Du Fresne 

Ffbruahy 1 Charles Chartens, Esq , 
of Cullirait, to Miss Diana Reed 

— John Marshall, Esq , merchant, 
Glasgow, to Miss Sanderson, Edinburgh 

2 Lord Viscount Cranborne, to Miss 
Gascoigne 

— George Mackenzie, Esq , Dingwall, 
to Miss M‘Rae 

6 The Rev John Bennet of Ettnck, 
to Miss Singer 

— Captain Robert Deans, Royal Navy, 
to Miss Clay 

— At Cawnpore Bengal, Lieut James 
Wright, 24th regiment, to Miss Campbell 

8 Thomas Lutjasdcn, Esq , of the East 
India Company's Military Service,* to 
Miss Hay Burnet, Elnck 

10 William P'redenck Chambers, M 
D , to Miss Mary Fraser 

12 Alexander Cruickshank, Esq, of 
Keithock, to Miss Mary Cruickshank, 
Langley Park 

13 Capt Robert Cuthbertson, to Miss 
Agnes M‘Kissotk, Kncckormal 
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19 At Prestonpans, Mr Robert Hislop, 
to Mibs Ann Sydserff 

SO At Edinburgh, the Rev James 
Walker, to Miss Madeline Erskme 

21 At Aberdeen, P Macarthur, Esq , 
Delrnes, to Miss Ann Galloway, Glas- 
gow 

24 William Lawson, Esq , of Lang- 
hirst. Brocks, Northumberland, to Miss 
Clark • 

20 Robert Feme, Esq , of Blairtum- 
motk, to Miss Cochran 

— At Florence, Viscount Tullamore, 
to Miss Beaujolis Campbell, niece to the 
Puke oi Arg) lc 

— William Clerk, Esq , of Gaupy, to 
Mi&s Adamson 

— Captain Alexander Renton Sliarpc, 
R N , C B , to Miss Hay 

Lately, George Drummond, Esq , of 
Dumcryne, Dumbartonshire, to Miss Al- 
freela Louisa M ‘Lilian 

March 1 At Aberdeen, the Rev Pa- 
trick Cheyne, to Mi^s Eliza Annand 

2 At Edinburgh, Andrew I yfe, M D , 
to Miss Cliailes 

9 Lieutenant Grant, late 92d regiment, 
to Miss Watson 

10 Lieutenant-Colonel James John- 
stone Cochrane, ‘id regiment of Guaids, 
to Miss Wiltshire 

17 At St Vincent's, Incut Cox, of tnc 
22d Light Dragoons, to Miss Akigdaltne 
Sutherland 

* 19. At Edinburgh, George Augustus 
Borthwick, M D , to Miss Kinnear 

— John Fraser, jun , Esq , of Achna- 
gairn, to Miss Malton 

20 The Hon Edward Perceval, to his 
cousin Miss Perceval 

— At Guernsey, Fitzhubert Macqueen, 
Esq , to Mary Clin&tma, relict ot Captain 
James Dalrymple 

21 The ltev John Geddcs, Paisley, to 
Miss Thomson, Oatrulge 

23 Lieutenant-Colonel A Mackintosh, 
Hbn East India Company's Service, to 
Miss Sheriff 

24 Major William Power, of his Ma- 
jesty's 7th Dragoon Guards, # to Miss Anne 
Horner, Edinburgh 

29. Gilbert Monro, Esq , of Brighton, 
St Vincent, to Miss Ludford 

— At Edinburgh, William Young, M 
D , to Miss White 

A run 4 At the Palace of Camno near 


Rome, T Wyse, Esq , Ireland, to Leti- 
tia, daughter ot Lucien Buonaparte 
$ The Earl of Dartmouth, to Lady 
Frances Charlotte Cbetwvnd Talbot 
— Ills Excellency Colonel Maxwell, 
C B , to Miss Douglas, Green Croft 

9 •William Mackenzie, Esq , W S , to 
Miss Wauchope, Niddne Marischall 

— Captain Francis? Stuart, of the 
Royal North British Dragoons, to Miss 
Jameson, Alloa 

14 The Rev William Pegus, to the 
Countess ot Lindsey 

10 Adam V erguson, Esq , late of 58th 
'regiment ot foot, to Airs Margaret Stewart, 
jvidow of George Lyon, Esq , of Bucklers- 
btny, London 

— At Borrowstounness, James Cowan, 
Esq , M D , to Aliss Alarg iret Todd 
21 Maxwell Gordon, Esq to Miss 
Jane Steuart, Stcuarthall 
23 At Cowdcnknows, Dr Niman Hill, 
Grctnoch, to Aliss Ramsay 

— The Right Hon Ilencage, Earl of 
Ayltsford, to the Right Hon Lady Au- 
gusta Sophia Greville 

— Christopher Capel, Esq , of Prest- 
bury, to Miss Eoi bes, Craigievar 

21 At Camphill, James Alonteitli, 
Esq , to Miss Thomson 

2 5 At Everton, Liverpool the Rev 
Joseph Evans Beaumont, ot Haddington, 
to Aliss Susannah Alorton 

26 George Alacneal ot Ugadale, Esq , 
to Aliss Lormg 

— Sir William Dick, Bart, to Caro- 
line, relict qf Lieutenant-Colonel Alex- 
ander Eraser, late of the 76th regiment 
of foot * 

27 Tames Hay, Esq , of Scggieden, to 
Aliss Stewart, Drrard 

— The Rev Thomas Dimma, Quecns- 
ftrry, to Miss Lauia Grierson 
— Arthur Nieolson, Esq , of Lochend, 
to Aliss Tack • 

28. Dr George ATajdonald, to Miss 
Alargaret Crawfortl, Croiparty 

30 The Rev James Traill, Hadding- 
ton, to Miss \Jetch, Hawtliornbank 
— The Rev Abraham Home, Green- 
law, to Miss Anderson 
— The Rev Charles Ritchie, Kirk- 
liston, to Afiss Rud, Ratho Bank 

— Joseph Philip Bartolim, E a q, to 
Alfts Johnston, Lathmk • 

• — At hcuiboiongh, Aichibald Gibson, 
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Esq., t Edinburgh, to Mrs Macghie, wi- 
dow of the deceased Thomas Macghie 
30 James Marjonbanks, Esq , Cross- 
hall, to Miss Hunter, Glenormiston 
‘ — James Ralston, Esq , of Towerhill, 
to Miss Lili.is Smith, of Bankend 
— Peter Forbes, Esq , Lieutenant of 
the late 95th regiment, to Miss Plulp, 
Dolls 

Lately, At Beer Regis, Mr Robert 
Shepherd, Methodist preacher, aged 86, 
to Miss Catherine Singleton, aged 27 
May 1 The Hon Charles Langdale, 
to Miss Maxwell, great-gfand-daughter 
of the Earl of Nithsdale 

2 At Edinburgh, Arthur Mower, Esq h 
M D , Cambridge, to Mis* Steuart 
— The Rev .John Ramsay, Uukm- 
field, Cheshire, to Mis* Lang, Linlith- 
gow 

4 William Murray, Esq, of 'Rose- 
mount, banker m Tain, to Miss Esther 
Matkay, Torboll 

7 William Hepburn Gordon, Esq , St 
Vincent, to Miss Maclcod 

8 Captain Frederick Maclean, of the 
6th regiment, to Miss Amelia Harriet 
Benson 

— Lieutenant Charles Douglas Clap- 
perton. Royal Marines, to Miss Johnston, 
Dalton Hook, Dumfries-shirc 

10 Captain George Berkeley Maxwell, 
R N , to Miss Cltrk, Bownham House, 
Gloucestershire 

— George Rankmc, Esq , younger, 
Whitehill, to Miss Hutchinson, Kello- 
side 

12 James Fairlie, Esq * of Bcllfield 
and Holmes, Ayrshire, to Miss Fairlie 
15 R A Chermside, Esq , M D , 
10th Royal Hussars, to Miss Williams 
18 Stewart Chisholm, Esq , surgeon, 
late of the Royal Artillery, to Miss Mac- 
Crae, Ardmtoul 

10 John Tidd Pratt, Esq , of the In- 
ner Temple, to Miss Campbell 

— Captain Frederick Fitzclarence, 
11th regiment, to Lady Augusta Boyle, 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Glasgow 

21 At Dunsc Manse, Lieut -Colonel 
James Johnston, of the Portugufe&e ser- 
vice, and Major m the British service, to 
Miss Trotter 

— John Andrew Ormiston, Esq ; of 


Glenburnhall, to Miss Maijory Maxwell 
Thomson 

23 Patrick Robertson, Esq , of Trin- 
four, Perthshire, to Miss Eliza Walond. 

28 Thomas Boldoek, Esq, to Miss 
Charlotte Ross 

— Captain Robson, of the 16th regi- 
ment, to Miss Knox 

29 Dr Hugh Caldwell, 91st regiment, 
to Miss Ncwbigging, Kilmarnock 

— Robert Douglas, Esq , of Srathen- 
dry, to the Hon Mary Sydney Douglas* 

30 At Aberdeen, the Rev Wm Wil- 
kinson, to Miss Margaret Annand 

- — Captain James Murray, of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Valorous, to Miss Tucker 

— At Barking, John Campbell, Esq , 
to Miss Shuttleworth 

JuM 1 1 The litv Charles Watson, 
Burntisland, to Miss Boog, Edinburgh 

— Donald Horne, Esq , W S , to Miss 
Tane Ogilvie, Chesters 

2 Sir Roger Gresley, Bart , to the 
Right Hon Lady Sophia Catherine Co- 
ventry 

— in Trinidad, Herbert Mackworth, 
Fsq , to Miss Amlerson 

10 The Rev Robtrt Smith of Dreg- 
liorn, to Miss Moleson, Brechin 

11 Dr William Cumin, physician, 
Glasgow, to Miss Ann Johnston Ker, 
Kerfield 

12 Robert Montgomery, Esq , ofCraig- 
house, to Miss Hildanc 

14 Tht Lady Catherine Harris, Jo 
Lieutenant-Colonel BlII, Deputy Quar- 
ter-Mastcr-General at the Cape of Good 
Hope 

16 Ciptam W E Grant, Military 
Secretary to the Forets, B&rbadoes, to 
Miss Hanson 

18 Major Hugh Stewirt, 75th regi- 
ment, to Miss Ann MToll 

19 The Rev Benjamin Mai don, Glas- 
gow, to Miss Isabella Cairns, Peebles 

— Thomas Gifford, Esq , late of the 
Hon East India Company's Service, “to 
Miss Scott 

— Alexander Allan Mackenzie, Hiltpn, 
to MiSs Dowme 

— William Waring Hay, Esq , W S , 
to Miss Jane Frances Gregson of Black- 
burn 

24 At the Island of St Christopher's, 
John Wilson, Esq Captain of his Ma- 
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jesty's Ship Salisbury, to Miss Caroline 
Constance Fahie 

26 At Montrose, Captain William 
Hunter, of the Hon East India Com- 
pany’s Naval Service, to Miss Knox 

28 At Bath, John Maxwell Logan, 
Esq , of Fmgdlton, Renfrew, to Mrs 
Cathcart, widow of the late Hugh Cath- 
cart, Esq 

Jut ■> 2 At Madras,* Incut -Colonel 
Marshall, to Miss Giscoigne 
• 3 Win Mncdowall, Esq , advocate, to 
Miss Elizabeth Christian Dundas 
— John Harding Walker, Esq , M D , 
\o Miss Duncan 

— Colonel Hugh Baillie, of Mortimer 
Street, Cavendish Squire, London, to 
Miss Smith, Gastlcton Hall, Lancaster 
— Spencer Ptrccval, Esq, to Miss 
Anna P liza Maeleod 

8 George laylor, Esq , of Dublin, to 
Miss r ihoinson, laiilxv 

10 Tohn Kirkpatrick, Esq , advocate, 
to Miss Glas 

— John Sinclair, Esq , of Barrocli, to 
Miss Margaret Leu-month 

12 Andrew Scott, Esq , of Larchgrove, 
to Miss Celia King 

— At St Helena, Gcorgt Watson, Esq , 
surgeon, to Miss O’Connor 

13 Carlyle Bell, Esq , W S , Edin- 
burgh, to Miss Cunningham 

— Hugh Montgomery Campbell, Esq , 
to MijS Hale 

# 16 At Durham, Robert Rattray, Esq , 

tv s , to Miss Digma 
— At Cannanore, Capt W Hardy, 
of the 7th regiment, M N I , to Miss 
Hunter 

17 Ciptam Hyde Parker, 1LN, to 
Miss Caroline Evan 

— James Playfair, Esq , merchant m 
Glasgow, to Miss Jane Spiers, Greenock 
22 Captain J Robertson, 14th regi- 
ment, to Miss Steele 

24 Alexander Paterson, Esq , of Smith- 
field, to Miss Agnes Wallace 

25 James Head, E*>q , of the Hon 
East India Company’s Service, to Miss 
Cecilia Lindsay ol Balcarras 0 

27 Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T Noel 
Hill, Bart , K C B , to the Hon Anna 
Maria Shore 

30 Henry William Stephen, Esq , to 
Lady Frances Bentinck 


30 I iieutcnan t-Colonel ArchibaldW at- 
son, Bengal Light Cavalry, to Miss Scott. 

— James Graham, Esq , of llichardby 
House, Cum bcrlmd, Captain m the Scojs 
Greys, to Miss Elizabeth Jane Saunn 

Auf»usi 1 In the Island of St Vin- 
cent; Pcrnbcrtbn Hobson, Esq , to Miss 
Margaretta Jane Carmichael 

— The lion Edward Ilcrvey Hawke, 
to Miss Elizabc th Ramsden, niece to the 
Marchioness ot Herttdrd 

2 Captain Spear, ltoyal Navy, to Miss 
Grant 

4 The Rijht Hon the Viscount Kel- 
bumc, to Miss Hay Mackenzie 
, 5 Capt J G C owtll, ot the Royals, to 

Miss Orinsby 

6 At Glasgow, M S Pinkerton, Esq , 
to Miss Lang 

8 Dr Luslungton, to Miss Carr 

— *Sir Francis Sykes, Bart, to Miss 
VilUbois. 

9 Evan Baillie, Esq , jun , ot Doch- 
four, to Miss Charlotte Augusta Baillie 
Hamilton 

— Loid Charles Somerset, to Lady 
Mary Poulctt 

— William Stuart, Esq , M P , to Miss 
Pole 

10 Lieutenant-Colonel Charlcwood, of 
the Grenadier Guards, to Agnes Marga- 
retta Lady Campbell, widow of Lieute- 
nant-General Sir James Campbell 

11 Captain Gair of Fortrose, to Miss 
Barbara M'Ivcr 

13 Captain Arcli Fullarton, late of 
the 38th icgiment of foot, to Miss Janet 
Robertson 

— At Kilmarnock, Capt Tflhn White, 
of the 3d Ceylon regiment, to Miss Janet 
Begbie 

It C Bannermnn, Esq , of Kirkhill, 
to Miss Anne Banncrman 

15 The Utv David Wauchope, to 
Miss Anne Wauchope of Niddrie Mans- 
chal 

— T Buller, Esq , lo .the Right Hon. 
Lady Agnes Percy 

— The Bajon Stanislaus Chandoir, of 
the Empire ot Russia, to Miss Lucy 
Crichton 

— Captsin Baird, 3d regiment of 
Guards, to Lady Anne Kennedy 

16 .lames Auchniloi k Cheyne, Esq , of 
O&ndean, W S , to Mt>s Margaret Blair. 
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16 -Alexander Robertson, Esq, W S , 
to Miss Katharine Alison 

17 Mr Jain es Ballanty ne, Whi tehope, 
tq Aliss Anne Henderson 

20 William Arro^, Esq , of Mm Ches- 

ter, to Miss Isabella Joanna Gardiner, 
Edinburgh • 

— John Brown, Esq , of Netherwood, 
to Miss Anderson - 

Ihomas Alston, Esq, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Miss Thomson 

— P J Macdonald, Esq , apothecary 
to his Majesty's Forces, to Miss Fliza 
Overton 

— R H Reardon, Esq , 66th foot, to 
Miss Cunningham . 

— William II Kerr, Esq , accountant 
in Edinburgh, to Miss Ivory, Dundee 

21 Arthur Robertson, Esq , distiller, 
Ormiston, to Miss M ‘Robin 

27 At Glasgow, Lieut T Pollock, of 
the 5th regiment, to Miss Clclland 
— At Seton House, Dr John Fletcher, 
Edinburgh, to Miss Agnes Seton 

— The Right Honourable the Farlof 
Km tore, to Miss Louisa Hawkins 

— Sir DmJ Lrskine ot ('am bo, Bart , 
to Miss Williams 

September 4 Captain Tames Pater- 
son, to Miss Davie Erskinc 

— Henry Meredith Warter, Esq , of 
Sibberscript, Salop, to Elizabeth, only 
daughter of the celebrated Mr Mungo 
Park 

— Thomas Dunmore, Esq , commis- 
sary-general, to Mrs Stirling, widow ot 
the late Robert Stirling, Esq 

6 The Rev Mr Anderson, minister of 
Dunbar ny? to Miss Thomson 

7 At Vognt, lohn Cockburn, Esq , to 
Miss Eliza Dewar 

8 John Campbell, Esq, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to Miss Scarlett 

— At the Residency, Nagpoie, Capt 
H A Montgomerie, 27th regiment Ben- 
gal Native intant/y, to Alisb Duncan 
10 At Leghorn, the Hon Arthur Hill 
Trc\or, to Mi^s living 

12 Colin Campbell, Ii^sq , of Dcme- 
rara, to Miss Rose 

15 William Stewart, Esq , Royal Ar- 
tillery, to Miss Bendyslie i 

17 At Kilmarnock, James Finnic, 
Esq , of Lisbon, to Miss Mary Anne 
Brown • * 

— Wm. Knight, EL D , Professor of* 


Natural Philosophy m the Institution at 
Belfast, to Miss Glennie, Aberdeen 
18 Charles Doyle Straker, Esq , to 
Miss Catherine Cornelia Story 

24 In the British Chapel at Leghorn, 
Tohn Christie, Esq , of Hoddcsdon, m the 
County of Hertford, to Miss Falconer 

— James II Markland, Esq , of the 
Inner Temple, to Miss Freeling 

Lately, Capt *George Digby, R N , to 
Miss Walsh 

— The Rev Hector Allen, minister of 
Kincardine, ttoss-shire, to Miss Stewart 
Ocionml Alfred Ilarvey, Esq, pt 
Bristol, to Miss Inncs, Pitmedden ® 

2 Alajor Tames Hackett, of the Hon 
East India Company s Service, to Aliss 
Gledsdole 

3 Henry Sibbald, Fsq , W S , to Aliss 
Edmund 

4 Robert llenton, AI D , to Aliss 
Christina Adam 

6 John I lay, Fsq , younger of Smith- 
field and Ilayston, to Aliss Anne Preston 
8 Alex Al lckenzie. Esq at Kinna- 
hand, to Aliss Alatdonild, Urray 

— Alexander Alurtbison, Fsq , AI D , 
of Jamaica, to Aliss Copland, Aberdeen 
lo Charles Stuart, Esq , of Rotlisay, 
to Aliss Leake ot limits, Surrey 
# 11 Duncan Campbell, Esq, Kilclio- 
man, to Miss APNciIl 

] 5 Captain George Thomas Gordon, 
of the lion List India Company s light 
cavalry, upon the Bombay Est. ibhshment* 
to Aliss Margaret Catherine Alacltod, 
Aberdeen 

10 Tohn ITyndman, Esq, advocate, to 
Aliss Alacrat 

17 The Rev Dr Dewar, Glasgow, to 
Aliss Susan Place 

22 William Alerter, Esq , W S , to 
Aliss Araxwtll, Pnslty 

21 Ciptun T Thornton, half-pay 
78th rtguntnt, to AIi'-s Helen Small 
21 W Robert Keith Douglas, Esq , 
Al P , to Aliss Irving 

— Edward Cromwell Dtsbrowe, Esq , 
to Aliss Kennedy 

25 ■' William Ilerrics Ker, Esq, to 
Aliss Hepburn 

— Captain Donald, late Royal West 
India Rangers, to Aliss Jemima Baxter 
— At Edinburgh, William Johnston, 
Fsq , to Airs Reidic, widow of Dr Rcidie, 
physician, Brcchm 
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26 The Rev John Glegg, Inveiber- 
vic, to Miss Ann Scott, Ben holm 

— At the British Ambassador's house 
m Brussels, Colonel Bcnngton, to Mrs 
Dickinson 

29 The Rev David Wilson, Stranraei, 
to Miss Stewart, Cannsmore 

30 At Arbroath, William Kidd, Esq , 

to Miss Ouchtt rlony ' 

— James Walker, Esq , of Dover, to 
Miss Grant 

• — Sir William Johnstone Hope, M T , 
to the Right Honourable Maria, Countess 
qf Athlone 

Lately, William Fraser, Esq , of Ma- 
dras, to Mrs Mary Turner 

Novi miu ii T Alexander Dudgeon, 
Esq , brewer, Leith, to Miss Bark, New- 
castle 

5 In Westphalia, his Serene High- 
ness the Duke De Croy, Prince ol the 
Empire, Peer of Franee, and Grandee ot 
Spain, to Miss Maria Dillon 

6 Major William Stcuart, 91st regi- 
ment, to Miss Kennedy 

— Captain Alexander Goulon, R N, 
to Miss Gordon ot Park 

12 The Rev John Eddie, minister of 
Dun, to Miss Helen Stott ol Newton 
1 $ Lieutenant-Colonel Chisholm, R 
A , to Miss Chisholm, Fasnakjle • 
— Lieutt nant- Colonel A Hojjg, of the 
Hon Fast India Company's Service, to 
Jdiss Dinwiddle 

• — David S Napier, 1 sq , to Miss 
Dixon, Kmghtswood 

16 George Russell, E^q , younger of 
Ilayston, to Miss Mary W ilker, Collesic 

19 The Rev Archibald Biuce, Stir- 
ling, to Miss Banks, ot Craighead 

20 Captain John Hobbs, ot the Royal 
Engineers, to Miss Maitland ot han- 
girth 

— Alexander Hutchison, Fsq , of Pe- 
terhead, to Miss Hutchison 
— Mark Sprot ot Garnkirk, Esq , ad- 
vocate, to Miss Harriet Hill 

22 Atf Aibioatli, Alexander Hutchin- 
son, Esq , of the Customs, to ^ Miss 
Mudie 

— Major James Denmston Brown, of 
the Madras artillery, to Miss Noble 

23 John Viseount Glcnorchy, to Miss 
Bailie of Jernswood 

26 Robert Bainc, Esq , Greenock, to 


Mrs Moms, widow of the late Hugh 
Moms, Esq , Glasgow. 

26 Andi ew buns. Esq , Lieutenant 
R N , to Miss Mary Anne Torry, Peter- 
head 

27 John Eaton, jun , Esq , banker, 
Shrewsbury, to* Miss Mary M‘Lean 

29 The Earl ot Wilton, to Lady Mary 
Stanley 

10 The Rev George Dickson, North 
Sunderland, to Miss Stark 

Dicimber 1 John Staig, Esq, of 
Dumfries, to JMrs Salkeld, Carlisle 

3 Mr A Henderson, bookseller, Glas- 
gow, to Miss Hutcheson 

4 Edward Stanley, Esq , of Ponsonby 
Hall, Cumberland, to Miss Mary Dou- 
glas 

10 Henry Salmon, Esq , banker, Fal- 
kirk, Jo Miss Christiana Morgan, Kirk- 
caldy 

— Capt Tames Arthur Murray, R N , 
to Miss Harriet Coupland 

— Col Sir Ilenry llardiuge, K C B , 
to Lady Emily James, widow of the late 
J James, Esq 

— The Rev James Brown, Kilrenny, 
to Miss Ann Ranken 

14 David Scott, Esq , W S , to Miss 
Theodosia Anderson 

17 Captain James Pearson, of the 
Fast India Company's service, to Miss 
Agnes Ru hardsell, 

— At Aberdeen, the Rev Patrick For- 
bes, D D , to Miss Mary Glennie 

— At Peteilie id, William Bruce, Esq , 
surgeon, R N , to Miss Jane Hutchison 
— At Ljndhurst, the R^v C W 
Wodehouse, to Lady Jane Hay, sister to 
the Ftirl ol Errol 

18 At Eling, Hants, Captain Aitchi- 
son, U N , to Miss Munro 

— At Parklet, Robert Welsh, Fsq, 
writer, Fdinbuigh, to Miss Mary May 
— The Rev Alexander W ooi£ minis- 
ter of llOsemarkic^ to Miss Agnes Wal- 
ker, Muirhousclaw 

20 At Sulhamstcad, Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Sir Henry Watson, C T S , to Miss 
Anna Rosetta Thoyts 

23 A>t Home, Capt Robert Manners 
Lockwood, to the Right Hon Lady Julia 
Gore 

-T- John Lucius Charles Van Bacrle, 
Jssq , to Miss Caroline Ilislop 
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20 At Glasgow, Wm, Colquhoun 
Stirling, Esq, of Law, to Miss Helen 
Calder 

29 At London, A R Irvinfe, Esq , to 
Miss Margaret * arquharson 

Lately, at Glynet, near Lewes, a man 
of the name of Taylor, upwards Of 70 
years of age, to a woman between 80 and 
90 years old 1 The happy couple were 
attended to church by a male and female 
fhtnd about their own age The united 
ages of the four amounted to upwards of 
300 years 

— Mr George Clerk, bookseller, Aber- 
deen, to Miss Helen Thomson, Dundas 
Street, Edinburgh 

DEATHS 

Jamtaiu 1 At Pittenwccm, Robert 
Edie, Esq , late paymaster of the 2d bat- 
talion 63(1 regiment 

— At Sanquhar, m the 88th year of 
her age, Mrs Nicholas Murray, relict of 
Mr James Leslie 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Catherine llan- 
me, wife of John S win ton, Esq , of 
Broadmeadows 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William White, 
Solicitor, Supreme Courts 

2 At Edinburgh, in the 87tli year of 
her age. Miss Gnzel Gray, second daugh- 
ter of the late William Gray, Esq, of 
Newholm 

— At Montrose, m the 76th year of 
her age, Mrs Mary Gairdner, relict of 
William Douglas, F>q , merchant, Leith 

— In Rose Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
Alex Wallace, in the 80th year of lus 
age 

—•At Hamburgh, Mrs Ross, widow of 
Dr Colin Ross 

— At Castle Howard, William Par- 
nell, Esq , M P 

3 At Bath, General Wm Monro, of 
Ansham House 

— At Glasgow, John Falconer, Esq , 
late merchant m Hamburgh 

— In Hanover Street, Edinburgh, Dr 
Peter Fair, of the Hon Ecst India Com- 
pany's Service 

— At Sundrum, John Hamilton, Esq , 
of Sundrum, in the 82d year of his 
age 

— At Crayford. Kent, Wm Thomson, 
M D , aged 42 4 

— At Madras, James Chalmers, Esq , 


of the Hon East India Company's Ser- 
vice, and civil surgeon at Palamcattah 

4 At Rath, Airs Maria Maxwell, wi- 
dow of Adam Gordon, Esq , formerly 
Collector of the Customs, Portpatnck 

5 At Madras, Miss B Hunter, daugh- 
ter of the Lite Mr Jamts Hunter, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh 

6 At his house, Pimlico, the Rev 
David Love, aged 8,5 

— At Naples, after a long illness, Mrs 
John Gumming, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Magee, Esq , of Belfast 

7 At Limerick, in consequence of her 
head-dress taking fire from a candle which 
she held m her hand, the widow of Dr 
Kelly 

— At Ayr, Robert Davidson, Esq , of 
Drumlay 

8 At Guynd, aged 77, Ann Ochter- 
lony, relict of the deceased William 
Milne, Esq , late of L ullarton and Bon- 
n>ton 

— At Edinburgh, Airs Jane Boston, 
relict of the late Rev Robert Paterson, 
Biggar 

— At Bath, Captain Robert Cuthbert, 
RN 

— At London, Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Handheld, of the royal engineers 

j — At Clerk’s Bridge, Cork, Airs Alary 
bhinmek, aged 104 years 

— At Lunenburgh, Nova Scotia, at 
the age of 72, Miss Cheyne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Charles Cheyne, Esq , former^ 
merchant in Edinburgh 

11 At Thurso, Alexander Sutherland 
of Wester 

12 At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Meggct, 
late Lieutenant of the 4tli, or King’s 
Own 

— At his house m Brompton Grove, 
at an advanced age. Sir John Macpher- 
son, Bart 

— At Edinburgh, Air Robert Dick, 
writer 

— James Topping, E*q , of Whatcrofl 
Hall, m the county of Chester * 

— At Aberdeen, Airs William RanAie, 
aged 90 

— At Inverness, AIiss Alargaret War- 
rand, daughter of the late Robert War- 
rand, Esq 

13 In lus 11th year, George, son of 
Mr G Asten, farmer, of Alartleshara, 
near Ipswich lie was the youngest of 
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twenty-eight children by the same pa- 
rents , and it is a remarkable coincidence, 
that the youngest daughter died last year 
on the same day of the same month, and 
at the same hour 

— General Gwynn, Colonel of the 
King's Dragoon Guards, and Governor 
of Sheerness 

— At Dundonald Manse. Mrs McLeod, 
wife of the Reverend Dr M f Leod, minis- 
ter of the parish 

14 At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas IIill, of the Bengal Artillery 

— At Bcllshill, the Reverend John 
B?own, minister of the Relief Congrega- 
tion in Falkirk, m the 41st year of his 
ministry 

— In Dublin, A A Hely Hutchinson, 
youngest son of the Honourable A A 
Hely Hutchinson 

— At Boulogne, Lady Ann Digby, 
sister to the Earl of Cassilis 

— At Craigflower, Mrs Isabella Col- 
ville of Ochiltree, relict of James Wed- 
derburn Colville, Esq 

— At Leghorn, George Oswald Sym, 
in the 29th year of his age 

15 At London, Lewis Fraser, Esq , 
youngest son of the late Simon Fraser, 
Esq , of Ford, W S 

# — At Hamilton, the ltev Dr Alexan, 
der Hutchison 

16 At Tullymct House, Dr William 
Dick, of Tul ly met 

*L7 At Trinchmopoly,William Camp- 
bell Scott, Esq , of the honourable East 
India Company's service 

18 At West Gringe, near Edinburgh, 
Charlotte, only c urvivmg daughter of 
David Millar, Esq , oi Ballumbie • 

— At Dublin, Lady Castle coote 

— At the Manse of Abercorn, Mrs 
Meiklejohn, senior 

19 At Hamburgh, Mrs Klopstock, wi- 
dow of the illustrious author of the Mes- 
siah, m the 74tli year of her age 

— ' At Fareham, aged 89, Joseph Gil- 
bert, Esq ,.who, in the year 1772, accom- 
panied Captain Cook in his second voyage 
round the world 

— At Hasling House, Buxton, John 
Gillies, Esq 

20 At Davis's Cove, Jamaica, Richard 
Dickson, Esq 

21. At Newtonstewart, William Dill, 
senior. Esq , writer 


21. At Bellencay, in the county ofEs- 
sex, Mrs Douglas, after a very lingering 
and painful illness 

— At his house, St John's Hill, Mr* 
William Bruce, late banker in Edinburgh. 
— At Edinburgh, Mr Pietro Lottini 

22 # At Aberdeen, aged 68, William 
Copland, Esq , Advocate 

— At Edinburgh, aged 85, Mr John 
Ferguson, late merchant. Dalkeith 
— In Bath, Mrs Wilson, relict of 
George Wilson, Esq 

— At Banff* at a very advanced age, 
John Russell, Esq , of Balmade 
8 — At Hooley House, Surrey, Thomas 
Byron, late Lieutenant- Colonel in the 3d 
regiment of Guards 

23 At Portsmouth, suddenly. Sir 
George Campbell, G C B , Admiral of 
that port 

24 At Grangemouth, Air John Lorn, 
ship-owner 

— At Arbroath, Mr David Kirkland, 
Rector of the Grammar School of that 
pla<e, m the 83d year of Ins age 

— At Aberdeen, John Urquhart, Esq , 
of Craigston 

— At Fort Augustus, Arthur Buchan- 
an, Esq , Barrack-master of that place. 

25 At Watterstein, Mrs Bethune, wi- 
dow of the late Reverend Win Bethune, 
minister of Durinish, Isle of Skye 

— At Warncston Crescent, Edinburgh, 
James Hose, Fsq Depute- Clerk of Session 

26 Mrs Sti priens, mother of Miss Ste- 
phens, of Covcnt Garden Theatre 

— At Carlisle, aged 40, David Carnck, 
junior, only son and partner of^D Car- 
rick, Esq , banker m that city 

— At Edinburgh, Airs Elizabeth Bell, 
wife of Nicol Alilne, Fsq , of Faldonside 
— At Claremont Park, 1< shcr. Colonel 
the Baron do Hatdenbrock, Fqucrryto 
his Royal Highness Prince Leopold 

28 At Campbelton, Captain rfonald 
Campbell, Paymaster Argyllshire militia 

29 At Ed’nburgl*, Miss Jane Alyrtle 
— At Cheltenhun, Patrick Maitland, 

Esq , late of Calcutta 
— At Glasgow, James Marquis, Esq , 
late merchant there 

— In Morton Street, Leith, Mr John 
Anderson, shipmaster 

30 m Mrs Brand, wife of James Brand, 

Esq , Cashier of the Bankin| Company 
Aberdeen • 
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31 At the Manse of Kiltarlity, the Ile- 
Yerend Ranald Bam, D D , minister of 
that parish 

Lately, The Countess Dowagei of Lin- 
coln 

— The Countess of Clermont 
— The Right Honourable Archibald 
Colquhoun, Lord Clerk Register of Scot- 
land 

February 1 At Panmurc House, Ca- 
nongate, Mrs Afargarct Geddes, wife of 
Air John Geddes 

2 At Greenock, Mr William Cameron, 
surgeon 

— At the Manse of Smzart, Airs Alary 
M'Leod, spouse of the minister of tlwt 
parish 

3 In the Island of St Lucie, John 
AI‘Call, Esq , of Cocoa Nut Point 

— At London, John Dunraorc„Napier, 
Esq of Balkillrain, Stirlingshire 

— At the Alanse of Gifford, East Lo- 
thian, the Reverend James Innes, m the 
88th year of lus age, and Cist of his mi- 
nistry 

— At London, Mrs Millar, wife of 
William Alillar, Esq , of Star, Fifeslnre 
— The Princess Caroline of Bavaria 
— At Edinburgh, m the 02d year of 
her age. Airs Margaret Alary Nimmo, 
relict of the Reverend John Gibson 

4 At their house, near Pmkie, Miss 
Jean , and, on the 28th, AIiss Ann, her 
sister, daughters of the deceased Air Fran- 
cis Mam 

6 At Kinell House, Perthshire, the 
Right Hon Lady Ann Place, daughter 
of the late Earl of Aberdeen, anti wife of 
Edward Place, Esq , of Skelton Grange, 
Yorkshire 

— At Aluirton, AIiss Louisa Watson, 
daughter of James Watson, Esq 

— At Grange Toll, near Edinburgh, 
withip a few weeks of 100 years old, Dun- 
can Cummin, superahnuated officer of 
Excise, grandson of # George Giant, Esq , 
of Tullochgorum 

— At Leith, Airs Jane Stewart,wife of 
Mr Robert Liddell 

6 At Lanark, Bailie Alexander Blair, 
merchant, m the 86th year of his age 
— At Sandygate, near Alid-Calder, 
Adam Turnbull, Esq , AI D 
— At Hmgolce, Lieutenant Thomas 
Fleming, Adjutant 1st battalion Bcrar re- 
gular infantry * # 


6 At Dalvey, Alexander Macleod, 
Esq , of Dalvey. 

— At Edinburgh, John Stenhouse, 
Esq , writer to the signet 

— At Tranent, Mr Andrew Blair, corn- 
merchant, in the 72d year of his age 
— At Logiegreen, Charles bteuart. 
Esq , writer to the Signet 

— At Rockdale Cottage, near Perth, 
Air William lthmd, factor to the Right 
Honourable Lord Gray, Kinfauns Castle 
— Near Falmouth, Jamaica, James 
Fraser, son of Mr Fraser, St James's 
Square, Edinburgh 

7 At Quebec, Mrs Kerr, wife of James 
Kerr, Esq , Judge of the Court of King's 
Bench, Vice Admiralty, &c , Province of 
Lower Canada 

— At Colombo, Alexander Cadell, Esq , 
Paymaster-General at Ceylon 
— At Konnigale, Ceylon, of the jun- 
gle fever. Captain Alexander Alacbean, 
of the 2d Ceylon regiment 

— At Stirling, Mrs Alexander Mur- 
ray, m her 81st year 

8 At Greenock, John Laird, Esq , m 
the 70th year of his age 

9 At Stewartficld, Cornelius Elliot, 
Esq of Woollic 

— In London, the Reverend Dr Nicol, 
minister of the Scotch Church, Swallow 
Street 

— At Blackford, AIiss Jane Trotter of 
Alortonhall 

10 Major James T Cowper, of the 
royal artillery 

— In attack, at night, on the British 
camp at Zoor, on the coast of Arabia, 
whilst gallantly defending himself against 
seven men in front of the lines, and after 
receiving thirty-five wounds. Captain 
Charles Parr, of the Bombay European 
regiment of infantry 

— At Dr Langworthy’s Asylum, Kings- 
down House, Box, in Somersetshire, John 
Randall, aged 104 years, upwards of 69 
of which he had been a patient m that 
institution, enjoying good bodily health, 
and working regularly m the garden, un- 
til a few weeks prior to his death t 
— At Edinburgh, Alary Crichton 
Kyle, wife of Hugh Watson, W S 
— At Govan, Mrs Pollock, aged 95, 
mother of the late Rev Dr Pollock 

11 At Edinburgh, the Right Honour- 
able Lady Abercroraby. 

11 
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11 At Richmond, aged 90, Dr Adam 
Walker, the celebrated Lecturtr on Ex- 
perimental Philosophy 

12 At Invcrco, Captain Donald Mac- 
donald 

H At Lisbon, Mr George Ainslie, As- 
sistant Commissary-General 
— At London, Erode rick, the youngest 
son of Sir ( leorgc Clerk 

14 At Hamilton, Mrs TIume, wife of 
Joseph Hume, M D 

v '—In the parish of Riant} re, Wm 
' Coots, of Woodliousc, Esq , m the 83d 
yjar of his age 

— At Edinburgh, John Campbell, 
Esq, Receiver-General of his Majesty's 
Customs for Scotland 

# — At Billcadcn, in Leicestershire, 

Hugh Phi|ips, aged 1 03 years 

— At Aberdeen, Gt orge Gordon, Esq , 
of Spen/iedile, Sutheilandshire 
— At Dalreocli, the Reverend James 
Claik, about the 60th year of his age, 
and the 2Gth of his ministry 

15 At Calcutta, of the cholera morbus, 
m the honourable East India Company s 
civil service, Edward, youngest son of 
the late Gtorge Millctt, Esq , East India 
Director 

— At Milnficld, near Colmsburgli, 
•Thomas Fowlis, Esq , aged 82 • 

T 6 At Bdkarry, Mrs Irving, wife of 
I leutenant-Coloncl George Irvm£ 

— At Edinburgh, Lady Dairy mple 
ll?yr, younger of Park Place 

— At London, aged 73, the Reverend 
Joseph Benson, formerly of St Edmund 
Hall, Oxford 

— At Brompton, at the extreme age 
of 101, Mr John Howard, carp^iter 
This venerable man worktd 60 yiais in 
the employment of the Eirl of Carlisle, 
and daily walked to lus labour, a distance 
of three miles, till he was 96, and was 
generally the first on the spot 

17 At Zoare, in Arabia, w hilc on duty 
with* the 2d regiment. Lieutenant James 
Paoli Boswell, of the Honourable East In- 
dia Company's loth regiment of native 
infantry, second son of William Bosvfcll, 
Esq f Advocate 

— At Nether Currie, m the parish of 
Currie, where he was born, and spent 
most of Ins days, John Dawson, gardener, 
aged 100 years, all but a lew weeks, be- 
ing born 14th March 1721. 

A o L. XI V, PART 11. 


18 At Manse of Dyce, the Reverend 
Mr William Wilson, minister of that pa- 
rish. 

— At Glasgow, Miss Fcruer, eldest* 
daughter of the late Archibald Ferncr, 
Esq , W S , Edinburgh 

20 In London, Lieutenant-General 
William Popham, many. years m the East 
India Company's service 

— At Bath, Thomas tylacdonald. Esq , 
formerly of Ilind Street, London 

— At her house, m the Schoolhill, 
Aberdeen, the. Dowager Mrs Russel of 
Mon coffer 

21 At Sidmouth, Captain Andrew 
J^jtc h 

22 At Maxwelltown, Mrs Margaret 
Wood, relict of Mr Robert Richardson, 
late farmer m tlic Moss Side of Dumlncs, 
aged 81* 

21 At Simons Square, Edinburgh, 
Mr John Brown, genealogist to the King 
— In George Square, ]< dmburgh, Mrs 
Small 

— At Perth, Mr George Clark, writer, 
m the 42(1 yt n of lus age 
— At Rockingham, county of Roscom- 
mon, in the 88th year of his age, the 
right honourable Colonel King, of Balli- 
n i, hi other of Edward, Earl of Kingston, 
and uncle of the present Farl, of Viscount 
Lorton, Lord Howtli, Ac His charitable 
donations m the town of Balliant alone, 
for many years, and at tilt period of his 
lamented death, amounttd to L 2000 a- 
year 

— At Aberdeen, Mis Blackic, wife of 
Alexander Blackic, Esq , banker^ 

84 At km res, in the 27 th year of her 
ag(, Mrs Elizabeth Macdonald, wife of 
John Lillie, Esq , meichant tin re 
— At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
Lieutenant-Gent ral George Rochefort, 
Chief Fire-M aster to the Koval Labora- 
toi y, in the 8 Id year of Ills age • 

— At Madein, Thoma^ Litt, Esq, of 
Glasgow * 

26 At Auclnndinny, Mrs Crawford of 
Overton, the L^dy of Captain James 
Coutts Crawford, R N 
— At Lfinan, after a short illness, Mr 
Robert H fiddle stone, many years school- 
master and session-clerk of that parish 
— At Glasgow, Christian, agtd 16 
monthS, and Jean, aged three years and 
twi* months , and or* the 27th, John, 
z 
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aged five years and three months, chil- 
dren of Mr John Speirs, merchant, Glas- 
gow • 

27. At Glasgow, Miss Cohjuhoun, of 
Garscadden 

— At Markmch, F ifeshire, Mr Mal- 
colm Ciray, (late ot the 22d regflnent,) 
m Ins 8 1th year, one of the followers of 
the immortal Wolfe 

— At London, Viscount Chetwynd, 
aged 81 

— At Tunbridge Wells, the Right 
Honourable Theodosia, .Dowager Lady 
Monson, m the 86th year of her age 
— Of apoplexy, the Elector of Iles^e 
There being no longer any German Em- 
pire, the title of Elector falls to the 
ground 

— At Kingston, Jamaica, William 
Gardner, Esq , aged 79 # 

— At Paisley, George Hogg, Esq , 
merchant, Antigua 

— Mr Robert Callender, accountant m 
Edinburgh 

— Killed in a duel with Mr Christie, 
Mr John bcott, editor of the London 
Magazine 

28 At Bcllabeg, Mrs Stuart, daughter 
of James Gordon, Esq , late of Crouglily 
— At Edinburgh, in the 12th year of 
his age, Ilay Campbell Tait, son of Crau- 
ford Tait, of Harviestoun, Esq ,W S 
Lately, At Stenliouse, Margaret Clark, 
in tile 108tli year of her age 

— At his seat m the county of Ros- 
common, Arthur French, Esq , M P 
— John Cranmer,of Mpch Park Street, 
Coventry, aged 107 
— Iif one of Dovy’s alms-houses, Exe- 
ter, Mary Heath, aged 100 years, **ix 
months after the death of her sister, Eli- 
zabeth Ileath, m the same house, at the 
age of 103 years 

— At Pans, aged 60, M Manctu, Ex- 
Conventionalist, who .voted for the im- 
prisonment of Louis XVI 
— In Aiperica, whither he proceeded 
about two years ago, Abraham Thornton, 
whose trial for the murder of Mary Ash- 
ford, and the singular circumstances ari- 
sing from the appeal of murder, are well 
known to our readers • 

— At London, the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Malmesbury, in the 75th 
year of Ins age * 

— At Exeter, George Gifford, Eaq , 


eldest brother of his Majesty's Attorney- 
General 

28 At Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, aged 
37, Alexander Jaffray, Esq, ot Kxngs- 
wells, Aberdeen 

— At his house at Charlton, Thomas 
Longlands, Esq , in his 79th year 

— At Bombay, Coloml Tohn Griffith, 
Commandant of the 2d battalion of artil- 
lery at that Presidency 

— Thomas Tones, Esq , of Llandysiho 
Hall, near Llangollen, Denbighshire Mr 
Jones was a great admirer of the arts, and r 
some of the most eminent artists of the 
day always met with a hearty welcome at 
Llandysiho Hall, whenever they visited 
the romantic vale ot Llangollen 

— At Guntoor, m the East Indies, 
William Adamson, Esq , of the Civil Ser- 
vice, Madras 

— At Pans, Mr Naldi of tlic Italian 
Theatre Royal 

— At his house, near Edinburgh, the 
celebrated Henri m Boa/, in the 84th year 
of his age Mr Boaz, by universal con- 
sent, had long worn the chief laurels of 
legci domain, being at once the most ex- 
pel t, most various, and most graceful m 
the performance of Ins tricks 

Maul ii 2 At Florence, Win Robert 
.Broughton, Esq , Post Captain in tll^ 
royal navy, and Colonel ot marines • 

— 0n Ins passage home, m the 27th 
year of Ins age. Tames Carnegy, Esq , 
late merchant m Malacca, and thirdjfon 
ot the late Patrick Carnegy, Esq , of 
Lower 

— At Kandy, m the island of Ceylon, 
Ensign Archibald Montgomerie, of the 
45tU regiment of foot 

3 Drowned m the ship Guadaloupe, 
on his passage from Jamaica, Ensign 
Alexander Amsmck, 92d regiment, or 
Gordon Highlanders, m the 19th year of 
his age 

— At Moor Park, Richard Alexander 
Oswald, Esq , aged 36 * 

— At Madeira, Captain Jqjin Murray, 
R N , second son of the late William 
Murray, Esq , of Polmaisc 

— At Glasgow, aged 58, James Watf, 
MD 

— At Montrose, Mrs Major Gardyne 

4 At Linlithgow, Mary Martin, relict 
of Alexander Jamieson, m the 99th year 
of her age 
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4r At Edinburgh, David Pnngle, son 
of the late .lames Pnngle, Esq , Lam- 
pikewells. 

— At Coldram, Robert Greig, Esq , of 
Coldrain • 

5 At his house, Broughton Street, 
Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Good&ir 

— At Bcllfield, m the 86th year of 
his agt, Mr Tames Stulkei^ long a teacher 
of English in the city of Edinburgh 

6 At Crossmount, Mrs Tanct Butter, 
sptmse of Captain John Campbell of Bore- 

' land 

. 7 Mrs Euphenua Clerk, relict of the 
x late Thomas Dallas, Esq, surgeon m 
Musselburgh 

— At Monaghan, the Reverend Mat- 
thew Trumblc, for above 40 years Pres- 
byterian minister of that congregation 

— At Haddington, Mrs WilliamVcitcli, 
m the 87th year of her age 

— At Moffat, Mrs Alison Tod, relict 
of the deceased William Ewart, Esq , of 
Aldershaw 

8 At Camlarg Lodge, Ayrshire, Da- 
vid Woodburn, Esq 

9 At Ins seat at Ham House, near 
Richmond, the right honourable Wilbra- 
ham Tollemache, Earl of Dysart, Viscount 
Hun ting tower, See 

• — At Pans, Major-General Randolph 

'Mariott 

— At Far, Inverness-shire,* James 
M f In tosh, Esq , of Far, in the Both year 
ot^his age 

— John Hillman, Fsq , of Leitrim, in 
the county of Londonderry, at the age of 
115 years 

10 At Orleans, Captain Coll Mac- 
dougall, 1 ite of the Lid regiment • 

11 Mrs Janet Macdonald, widow of 
the late Captain John Murchison, of the 
North Carolina Highlanders 

— At Madras, of the cholera morbus, 
Mr Robert Stevenson, a native of Kil- 
marnock Mr Stevenson was resident at 
Mahilla when the late shocking massacre 
took place, and escaped the poniard of 
the assassin only by flying to a convent* 

— At Ins house, Main liester Sqhure, 
‘London, Robert Dairy mple, Esq 

12 At London, the Countess Dowager 
of Essex, m her 87th year 

— At Spring Garden, Alien Sophia 
Baird, youngest daughter of Sir James 
G Baird, of baughtonhall, Bart 


12. In Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 
Agnes, only daughter of the late Dr 
Alexander Murray, Professor of Oriental 
Languages" m the University of Edin-^ 
burgh 

— fr.t Banff, the Reverend A Gordon, 
in the 63d year of his age 

13 Tolin Hunter, Esq , Vice-Admiral 
of the Red, m the 83d year of his age 
— Miss Anne Crgmond Boswell, 
youngest daughter of the late Dr Bos- 
well, physician m Edinburgh 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Baird, 
relict of Mr George Callender, surveyor 
H At Johnshaven, Mrs Isabella Milne, 
m her 91st year 

— At Gilmore IIill, Robert Bogle, 
Esq 

— At Earlstoun, Mrs Johnston, widow 
of the Reverend Laurence Johnston 
— At Edinburgh, the Honourable Ma- 
ry Duncan, youngest daughter of Vis- 
count Dune in 

16 At Belmont Place, Kelso, John 
Broomfield, Esq , of Belmont Farm, Ber- 
wickshire 

— At Stratford Place, London, Licu- 
tenant- Colonel P Douglas, late of the 
Honourable Fast India Company’s ser- 
vice on the Beng il Establishment 

17 At Elm House, Haddington, of 
apoplexy, James Cockburn, Esq , m his 
GHtli year 

— At Wynberg, Cape of Good Hope, 
Colonel John Griham of Fintry, latt of 
the Cape regiment, Commandant of Si- 
mon’s Town • 

— At Boulognc-sur-Mcr, # Duncan 
Monro, Esq , of Culcairn 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Charters 
Harrhe, second daughter of the late Dr 
Hardie, minister of Ashkirk 

— George Tate, Admiral in the Rus- 
sian service. Senator, and Knight of St 
Alexander Nevskny, See &c in the 70tli 
year of his age • 

— At Paris, that? distinguished orna- 
ment of French literature, M de Fon- 
tant‘S lie was horn at Tsiort, 1761 

18 At Meiklcwood, Mrs Graham of 

Laurie, late upholsterer 

id Edinburgh 

— At Quebec, Beniamin Joseph Fio- 
bishcr, Esq , Provincial Lieutenant, and 
Aid-de-Camp to lus ^Excellency the Earl 


Meiklewood 
— MrAmlrcw 
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of flalhousie, Governor-Geperal of the 
Canadas 

l‘> At Chownnghec, in India, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Archibald Campbell of 
the 26th regiment of native infantry 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Pete'* Jdoss, 
writer 

— At Tuigwick, m Shetland, Tames 
Che y nc, Esq 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Gray 
frloag, wife of Mr John Gloag, late mer- 
chant, Edinburgh 

20 At Torbrcck, Alexander Eraser, 

Esq , 

— At Leith Links, Mr Robert Dud- 
geon, mei chant ** 

— Colonel Sandicnun of Denfield, near 
Arbroath 

— At Haddington, Lieutenant John 
Htnning, Adjutant of the East Lothian 
yeomanry c lvalry 

— At Wigton, Cumberland, Sarah 
Tohnstom, at the advanced age of 110 
Slit was a native ol Scotland 

21 In Portman Elite, London, Mi- 
ch id Bryan, Esq , author of the Biogra- 
phical and Critic il Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers 

21 At South Shields, Mrs Hannah 
Marshall, aged 101 

— At Edmbuigh, Miss Isabella Web- 
ster, third daughter of the late Be\ trend 
John Webster 

2J« At Shrub Place, Edinburgh, Miss 
Janet Wood 

— At Cairnie, I ifeshire, Mrs Dalyell, 
of I mgo 

25 At, London, Mis Wylie, mother of 
Dr Wylie, of the M idras artillery 

— At Paisley, the Reverend Dr John 
Iindliy, of the High Church, Paisley, in 
the list year ol his ministry 

— At Stephen’s Green, Dublin, Mrs 
Plunki tt, wife of the Right Honourable 
W C c Plunketl 

— At Johnstqnbanh, near Rcclcfechan, 
Mrs Sunderland * 

— At Edinburgh, James Bonar, Esq , 
Solicitor of Excise 

26 At Ranby Hall, near Retford, Ge- 
neral Crawford, by whose death flu l)ow- 
ngei Duchess of Newcastle becomes again 
a widow 

— At Merstliam House, Surrey, the 
Right Honourable Lady Ann Simpson, 


relict of John Simpson, Esq., of Bradley 
llall, Durham 

27 At Gatehouse, Alexander Brown, 
Esq , of Diumshaiigan, aged 58 

r— At Woolwuh, Davulona Frances 
Stuart, youngi st daughter of Major John 
Sutherland Sinclair, royal artillery 
— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas Inghs c 

— At his house, m Craig’s Close, Edin- 
burgh, Mr David Willison, printer 
— At Fdmburgh, Mr William Mas- 
son, writer 

— At Montrose, Mrs Catherine Jeaji 
Trail, spouse of Alexander Airth, Esq , 
of Craigs 

2S At London, Miss Beatson of Pit- 
teddie 

— At Meadow Place, Edmbuigh, 
Licuti riant Donald Grant, of the Invir- 
Iicss-slnre militia 

— At Slateforil, Mrs Tanet Cox, wife 
of the Reverend Dr Bilfragt 

— At Glasgow, JMrs Jane Melville, 
«pou>»e of .1 urns Syra, Esq 

— At Whitburn Inn, Berwickshire, 
aftei a few hours’ illness, Samuil Ander- 
son, I sq , of Kowchestcr and Moredun, 
b inker in Edinburgh 

2<> At Dm ipooic, m India, Colontl 
Alexander M‘Leod, C R commanding 
Ins Majesty s 5 4 )th rigmunt 

— hf tlie GOtli year of his age, after a 
lingering illness, Wm Allan, Esq , of 
Ncwlands c 

10 At Edmbuigh, Mrs Joanna Prin- 
gle, relict of Alexandei II ay, Esq , late 
ol Mordmgfon 

31 At! iOansule, Andrew Stun, Esq 
— Suddenly, at her residence in Strat- 
ford Place, I ondon, Mrs Flbston, the 
witt of Mr Ellis ton, lessee of Drury-lane 
Theatre 

— At Ins house in Pall Mall, London, 
in the 82d year of his age. Sir Thomas 
Chailcs B unbury, Bart 
A i an 1 At St Ann’s Jamaica, Tho- 
mas, younger son of Mr Wilbain A tin- 
strong, Edinburgh 

— ft At Elchiporc, m India, Mrs Ogil- 
vie, waft of' Captain Duncan Ogilvie, 2d 
rigiment Madras native infantry, and 
daughter of the Reverend Dr Duncan, 
Ratlior 

— At Brighton, Sir Charles Edition- 
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stone of Duntrcath, Bart , M P for the 
county of Stirling 

2 At Edinburgh, James Gregory, M D 
Professor of the I racticc of Physic in the 
University there , 

c i At Drumnui House, Argyllshire, 
John Maclean, Esq , of Bon ray 
— At Bmff, Mr John Massie, mcr- 
tli int lhc j rc, age el <>() 

— At Dutidtc, Mr Tlihmas Maxwell 
— AtLonilon, Charlotte, second daugh- 
ter ot tilt Right Honourable Sir James 

* Mansfield, knight 

t At Stratyrum, Fifeslnrc, Mr John 
fraleoner, a corresponding member of the 
Cahdonian Hoiticultural Society, and 
next upon the list of that Institution, for 
obtaining tlu medal for long st r\ ice, hi- 
ving been gareltner to the present propru - 
toi for 38 years Tins is the first eleith 
that has htpptneel at Stratyrum m the 
course of m arly J9 years, the family con- 
sisting ot ten persons, besides five ser- 
vants, m the farm and garden, with their 
families, m which then have been fifteen 
children, thirteen ot whom have ai rived 
at the age ot \n yonty 

— In her «9th vc ir, Viscountess Pcry 

5 At Dumbirton, John Griy, Esq, 
Sheriff-Substitute 

m — At Gall in tell, in Argylcshire, Jolpi 

— Macdougall, Esq , surgeon m the Hon- 
ourable East India Company s» service, 
son of the late Patrick Macdougall, Esq , 
Gallinaeh 

6 At Coats Crescent, Edinburgh, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Robert Swinton 

— At Paisley, Win Pinkerton, Esq 
— At Mount Stewart, the most noble 
Robert, Marquis of Londonderry . 

— At Dalkeith, Mr Tolin Dal /id, son 
ot the late Alexander Dolzicl, of Sketlb- 
busli 

— At Fcllowshiphall, m St David's, 
Jamaica, Margaret Darby, a free black 
woman, at the ad vane eel age of 1 30 
yefirs 

— Oi\, board the Walsmgham packet, 
on his passage from J nnaica to this coun- 
try, Alexander M ‘Laity, Ml), Director 

• of the Vaccine Establishment of that 
Island 

7 At Applcgirth, Sir Alexander Jar- 
rtine, Rart 

— At Edinburgli, JMiss Barbara Brad- 
fute, aged 78 years 


8 At Dumfries, Mrs Margaret Cofson, 
wife ot the Reverend Andrew Fyfe, mi- 
nister of the Relief Congregation there 

— At Schwerin, Duke Adolphus Ere** 
dean k, oi Mecklenburg, after a short ill- 
ness 

9 *At A herd* en, m the 32d year of his 
ape, Mr John AVaddel, of the Academy, 
Elgin 

— At her seat m Ilampslmc, in her 
5 id year, the Right Honourable the l )ow- 
ager Viscountess Gige 

10 At Cochin, Eist Indies, George 
Brown, sou ol the late Rcvtruld John 
Brown, E ilkirk 

• — At Canaiiinore, Fast Indies, Cap- 
ta'in (ill be rt Tames Blair, of the 2 5th na- 
tive infantry 

12 Sir lolm Charles Richardson, Bait , 
Commindei in the royil navy 

— At B ith, Ahxuidcr Oswald, E'sq 

FT Suddenly, at Giocnoch, the Reve- 
rend Kuiueth Biyne, minister ot the* 
Gaelic Chipcl there 

— At Bogncr, Mrs Troubridge, sister 
at the late Admiral Sir Thomas Trou- 
britlgc, Bart 

— Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Wal- 
ter Giffoid, Comm mdant ot the gammon 
ol Bombay 

— At Nailore, Dr Cordintr, surgeon 
in the Madias Establishment 

1 1 At Dumfries, Mrs Johnston, wi- 
dow of the late John Johnstone, Esq , ot 
Violet Bank 

— At E dmburgli. Miss Marion Hun- 
ter of Ilunterstoii 

— At Charleton, near Montrose, Mrs 
Susan Scott, relict of the laifc George 
Cirnegic, Esq , ot lhttarow, iu the 7Sth 
year ot her age 

— At New V ork, Jamc s Thomson, 
Elsq , merchant there, late of Glasgow 

— At London Tames Bartlcman, Esq , 
ill the 51tli ycar # ot his age • 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs Ann M'Allum, 
\ufc of the Reverend J)*M f Allum,M D 

] 0 At the College of Arms, London, 
in the 81st year of his age, George Har- 
rison, Esq, late Claicneicux King of 
Arms 

— At Aston, Smdford, the Reverend 
Thomas Scott, author of the Commentary 
on the Bible, the Eorec of Truth, and 
othtfr v ilu iblc works • , 

v — In camp, at fcevendroog, m India, 
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MajGr James Balfour Watson, then in 
the command of the 1st battalion 4th re- 
giment native? infantry, Bombay Esta- 
blishment 

19 At Balgonc Cottage, James, the 
youngest son of Lieutenant-Colonel D 
1< orbes * 

— At ltio Janeiro, m his 77th year. 
Field- JMaiblul John Shadwcll Conncl, 
Councillor oi War, and Knight of the 
Order of the Tower and Sword 

21 At Edinburgh, in the 9Gth year of 
her age, Mr** Violet Emigre, daughter of 
the late Lord Ilaming 

23 At Iiestonpans, Francis Buchan 
Sydserf, Esq , Collector of the Custom*? 
there 

— At Twcedhill, Mrs Mary Richard- 
son, relict of the late George Logan, Esq , 
of Edrom f 

— At Kilgraston House, the Hon Mrs 
Grant of Kilgraston 

— At Stirling, Miss Elizabeth Tovey, 
daughter of John Tovey, Esq 

24 At Roseau, in the island of Domi- 
nica, John Reay, Esq , a native of Dal- 
mclhngton 

— At Glasgow, Miss Janet Baird, 
daughter of the late William Baird, Esq 

— At Edinburgh, James Easton, Esq , 
WS 

— At his Villa, near Chelsea, Alex- 
ander Stephens, Esq 

25 At Soutli Coats, near Edinburgh, 
Mrs Jean Stewart 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Anderson of Dec- 
bank 

26 At Amblcside, m Westmoreland, 
David Er^kme lLwar, Esq , of Gilston 
House, bifeshire 

— At London, Henry Hope, Esq , late 
of Harley Street, in his 30th year 

— At Kippax, Yorkshire, the Hon 
Mrs Cathcart 

— At Bellevue, near Southampton, 
age^ 88, Admiral Sir Richard Rodney 
Bligh, GfB, B 

— At Belfast, in tlic 46th year of Ins 
age, the Rev William Ncdson, DD, 
M R I A , &c 

27 At the Manse of Kilchoman, the 
JJev John M'Leisli, minister *bf that 
parish 

— At Old Melrose, Mrs Legge, wife 
of Lever Legge, Esq 


27 At Edinburgh, James Ilarrowar, 
Esq , of Inzievar, advocate 

— At Sheal House, in Kmtail, at the 
advanced age of 112 years, Ann M‘Rac, 
wqjow of Mr M*R<te, farmer This re- 
markable old woman never was 10 miles 
distant from the phu of her birth 

28 At Cnefl, after a short illness, Mr 
John Tditisli, writer 

— At May bole, Mr Adam Niven, late- 
ly one of the magistrates of that place 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Euphemia 
Clark, spouse of Mr Brunner, Solicitor of 
Stamps 

— At Lochbank, after a short but se- 
vere illness, Mrs Ilannay, relict of the 
deceased James Ilannay, Esq , of Blair- 
mine 

30 At Mauchlme, Mr J C Macdo- 
nald, writer 

— At Rnddery House, aged 18, Miss 
Sophia i<owler, eldest surviving daughter 
of Janies LowLr, Esq, ol Grange and 
Raddery 

Lately, at London, Viscount Chet- 
wyiul 

Mav 1 At London, Mr John Grant, 
cldc^ t son of the late Mr John Grant, of 
Polmcol, Uoss-bhirc , — and, on the 28th 
ultimo, at London, Mrs Grant, his spouse 
, — At Clifton, the celebrated Mrs 
Piozzi, foimerly Mrs Tlirale, m the 82d 
year of her age 

— At I uth, m the 75th year of hig 
age, Mr Robert Liddell c 

— At Bn. clmi, m the 89th year of his 
age, Air George J< othcringlum 

— At Stockton-on-Tees, Charlotte, 
the infant daughter of Colonel and Lady 
Charlotte Macgregor Murray 

— At Edinburgh, at the premature 
agt of 32 years. Major John Farquharson, 
of the 26th regiment of foot 

2 At London, the Hon Charles Stuart, 
brother of the late, and uncle to the pre- 
sent Lord Blantyre, m the 78tli year of 
Ins age 

— At Dumfine, parish of Euss, Pa- 
trick M c Auslaii, m the 105tli year of Ins 
age • 

3 At Florence, James Wentworth 
Murray, Esq, m the 25th year of his 
age 

4 At Lcvcn, m Fife, Mr John Mackay, 
surgeon, Edinburgh 
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4 At his seat at Newbrook, m the 
county of Mayo, aged 56, the Right Hon. 
Lord Baron Clanmorris 

5 At the Manse of Grange, the Rev 

Francis Forbes # 

6 At Aberdeen, Captain Win Gordon, 
late of the 1st regiment of foot, or Royal 
Scots 

— In the Colony of Dtmerara, Thomas 
Duiuan, Fsq , Coxton * 

— At Rclhaven, Mrs Christiana Wil- 
son, wife of Thomas Haig, Esq 

— At Ayr, John Wilson, Esq , for 
^aany years publisher of the Ayr Adver- 
tiser. 

— Arcli Smith, Esq , of Jordonlull, 
m his 75*1 year 

7 At Coldstream, aged 63, Mrs Turn- 
bull, relict of Mr Turnbull, Leehousc s 

— At bandbed of Dal&winton, William 
Ho watson, Fsq , of Ha/lit brae, W b 

H At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Wood, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
in the 80th y< ar of his ago 

— Near Calcutta, aged 68, Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie, C B , of the Madras 
engineers, Surveyor-General of India 

9 At Atherb, John Bruce, weaver, 
aged J J 3 Jlc never slept a night out of 

Ins natnc parish of Old Dlct till agLd 
102 , and was never but once more tlyn 
"TO miles from his plaec of nativity fit 
wrought regularly at his busmen till up- 
wards of J00 years of agt 

11 Tlu Hon Mrs Maule of Panmure, 
at Jenny Mount, near Belfast 

. — At Apsley House, the Marchioness 
of Worcestci 

— At Eyemouth, James Todd Home 
of Wcdderburn, Esq • 

12 At Madras, Lieut -Colonel Samuel 
Dalrymplc, C B. of the Madras artillery 

— At Marshall Plact, Perth, Mrs Ann 
Macviear, m her 78tli year 

13 At Younston, m the 80th year of 
his age. Win Stewart, Esq , of Grains. 

* — At the Manse of Mid-Colder, Mrs 
Sommers, wife of tlic ltev Dr John 
Sommers 

— Laurence Dalgleish, Esq , of West 
Grange 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Bullan- 
tme, eldest daughter of the late Patnek 
Ballantinc, Esq , of Orchard 

— At Prestongrangt House, Margaret, 


eldest daughter of Sir James Grant gut- 
tie, Bart , of Prestongrangc and Balgone, 
MP 

13 At Edinburgh, Frederick L. Mait- 
land, younger of Ranfceilour 

— At New York, the Rev David 
WillrttmSon aged 58 years, a native of 
hifcshire, Scotland 

1 4 A t Resolis, the RcV Robert Arthur, 
minister of the united parish of Kirk- 
lincliael and Cullicudtfen, in the 78tli 
year of his age, and 47th of his ministry 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Barbara Dun, 
in her 00 th year 

* 15 In the neighbourhood of Bristol, 
Dr Calico tt, tilt celebrated Musical Com- 
poser 

— John Bonnycastlc, Fsq, Professor 
of Mathtrnatits m the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich 

— AtLisnagrtgan, near llandalstown, 
m the 119tli year of her age. Prudence 
Hare 

— At Cumberwtll, Surrey, in full pos- 
session of all her faculties, Elizabeth 
HorsLr, widow, aged J05 years, 56 of 
which she lud been maintained m the 
work-house 

16 At Bodnod, Denbighshire, John 
Forbes, Esq , ot Bodnod, iormcrly Cap- 
tain m the 40th regiment of foot. 

— At Plymouth, Lieut Cosmo Came- 
ron, ot tile 11th regiment 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Lock- 
hart Gillespu , of the Royal Artillery 

17 At Dunfermline, the Rev James 
Husband, D I) , in the 70th year of his 
age, and the* 46th of his ministry 

— In Campbell County, V n£mia, aged 
121, Mr Charles Layne, sen He was 
born in Albemarle, near Buckingham 
county, in the year 1700 lie has left a 
widow aged 110 years 

18 At Loodeanah, Captain George 
Rodney Blane,jof the Bengal engineers, 
aged 30 

20 At Glasgow* m the 81st year of his 
age, William Wardlaw, Esq 

— At Inverness, after a short illness, 
the Rev Alexander J raser, senior minis- 
ter of that place, m the 70th year of his 
age, atfd 43d of lus ministry 

21 At London, the Right Hon. the 
Countess ot Chatham 

t— At St Kitts, MbSanuicl Steel, As- 
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sistant Surgeon of his Majesty's Ship 
Salisbury 

21 At Hahatn, near Sheffield, Mr Wm 
Wood house, aged 95, 66 of which he was 

""a steady member of the Wesleyan Me- 
thodist Society 

— At Manse of lnsui, the Rev George 
Daun, in the 71st year ot his age, and 
31st of his ministry 

22 Mr Patrick Dallaway, ironmonger, 
Edinburgh 

— At Ilougnton-le-Spring, Michael 
Patrick Russell, youngest son of Patrick 
Russell, Esq , W S 
— At Greenock, Mr John M'Kinnon, 
writer , 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Catherine Gordoft, 
lelict of the litc Mr John Buchanan, mer- 
chant 

23 Thomas Bircli, Esq , of Bond 
Street, London, banker, aged 78 

— At his house, London, Dr Robert 
Willis 

21* At the Manse of Old Monkland, 
the Rev John Bower 
— At the Manse of Luss, the Rev 
Dr John Stuart 

— At Elgin, Patrick Duff, Esq , Town 
Clerk 

— At Glasgow, Mr George Buchanan 
— The Ktv Mr Brownlie, minister 
of the second Associate Congregation, I al- 
kirk 

— At Hawick, Mr William Freeman, 
surgeon 

25 At Nicolacf, Captain Samuel Mof- 
fat, Imperial Russian Navy 

— At Dundee, Miss Christian Sandie- 
man , and ji on Saturday the 26th ult Mrs 
Elizabeth Sandieman, relict of the late 
David Ramsay, merchant m Dundee, 
both daughters of the late David bandic- 
man, ab*o merchant m Dundee — the for- 
mer aged 74, the latter 76 yiurs 

— Ak Dunfermline, Dr Stcnhouse of 
Comely Park 

— John Campbell, Esq , of Conduit 
Vale, Rlackhcdth 

20 At Park, Robert Govane, Esq , of 
Drumquhasblc, in the 72u year of liib 
age 

— At Wliitehouse, Isle of Man, Daniel 
M‘Quten, Fsq , of ether woodbank 
28 At Portsmouth, Lord 1 Thynne, 
son of the Marques of Bath 
— Mrs Hamilton of Mavis Bank 


29 At Edinburgh, Mrs Erskinc of 
Dun 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev Alexander 
Stewart, 1) I) , one ot the ministers of 
Cap on gate, in the 57th year of his age, 
and 35th of lus ministry 

— At Portland Place, London, Lord 
Sheffield, in the 86th yt ir of his age 
— Francis James Douglas, Fsq , Lieut 
C oldstre un Guards, second son of the late 
Geoigt Douglas of Cavtrs, Esq 
— At Strampore, near Cilcutta, Mfs 
Carey, wife of the Rev Dr C irej 

30 r lhe Hon Morton Fdtn, brother 
to I/ord Auckland, m the 27 th year or 
Ins age 

31 At Aberdeen, Miss Ann Caroline 
Brands, of Fcnyhill 

— Mrs Mary Lion Dcnmstoun, wife 
of John Alston, l<sq , of Westertown 
— At Glasgow, Tolm Buchanan, Esq , 
late of Ladriehmorc 

Lately, In the West Indies, Colonel 
Clarkt , of the 5th regiment ot toot 
— At Cacrwent, near Chepstow, Mon- 
mouthshire, at tlu age of 107 years, 
Charles King, a labourer 

— At Nelson's Gardens, Bedininster, 
near Bristol, at the advanced age of 105 
years, Mr Giles Vickery 
— At her house, in the Crescent, Bath, 
Lady Dumlley, mother of the Earl ot 
Charlev lUc, Lord Dunalley, and the Hon 
F Pnttie t 

— At Exeter, aged 82, Lady Mary 
Hamilton, great-aunt to the Earl of Le- 
ven and Melville, and aunt to the Earl of 
Northesk 

— At Paddle ton, Mrs Stanley, the 
Dowagt# Quicn of the Gipsies of the 
Counties of Wilts, Hants, and Dorset 
Her Vagrant Majesty was m licr 101st 
year 

— At London, Viscountess Pery, aged 
89 

— At Brussels, aged 86 years, Randal, 
thirteenth Lord Dunsany, Second Baroh 
of Ireland 

J cjnt I At Perth, Alex Grcig, sen , 
manufacturer 

— At London, the Right Hon the 
Earl ot Stair He was the sixth Earl, 
and succeeded his father, John, m 1789, 
Ills Lordship's titles were, Earl and Vis- 
count of Stair, Viscount Dairy m pie, Ba- 
lon of Ncwhston, Glenluce, and Stran* 
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racr, and a Baronet His Lordship dying 
without issue, is succeeded by Ins ne- 
phew, J W H Dalrymplc, now Earl of 
Stair 

— At London, the Right lion John 
Baker Holroyd, Earl of Sheffield, in tile 
H6th year of his age 
— At Bath, the Right Hon John 
Campbell, Lord Cawdor, Baron Cawdor, 
of Castlemartm, county of Pembroke 
— At Dumfries, Capt Hugh latrick- 
son, of the 1th dragoons 

— At Newington, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Tanet Dickson, wife of the Rev Dr 
M f Crie 

2 At Glasgow, Mr John Cross, teacher 
of mathematics, Superintendent of the 
Glasgow Observatory, and Member of 
the London Astronomical Society, &c 

— Robert Innes, Esq , ol Ilenley-upon- 
Thames, formerly of Gottenburgli 

3 At Auchrossan, Argyleslnu, Jane 
Campbell, spouse of Andrew MMarlane, 
Esq , of Ormidalc 

4 At Stranraer, John Fergusson, Esq 
— In Edward Street, Fortman Square, 

London, Sir (George Douglas, Bart, of 
Spnngwoodpark, Roxburghshire 

— At Stifford Street, Henrietta, wife 
of Robert Boog, Esq 
u — At Edinburgh, James Jackson, Esq 
"oiit of the Honourable Commissioners of 
Excise for Scotland • 

— At Penzance, Cornwall, Miss Agnes 
Cfljpulioun, eldest daughter of the late 
Lord Clerk Register 

5. At Cullintra, James Maxwell, 
Esq , surgeon, formerly of the 27 th regi- 
ment 

— At Iiiglismaldic, the lion Alex- 
ander Keith, son of the late Earl of Kin- 
tore 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Knox 
Beveridge, relict of Mr James Beveridge, 
writer m Dunfermline, m the 83d year of 
her age 

— • At his house, Beverley Lodge, near 
Colchester , Lachlan Robert Mackintosh, 
Esq , of Dalmunzle, Perthshire, m the 
60th year of his age • 

• — At St Helena, Napolc&n Buona- 
parte, Ex-Emperor of France, after an 
illness of six weeks 

6 At Port-Glasgow, Hugh Millikeij, 
,Esq , aged 83 


7 At London, the Countess of Mfex- 
borough 

— At Mullingaum, m the Presidency 
of Madras, *ot spasmodic cholera, Assist- 
ant-Surgeon James Stewart, aged 22 
years 

— At Calcutta, Alexander Campbell, 
Esq , ot the firm of Goold md Campbell, 
son of the late John ‘Campbell, Esq. 
cashier of the Roy il Bank 

8 At Banks of Troqueer, Robert Hal- 
liday. Esq , of Banks, aged 68 

— At ilawi^k, aged 86, Mrs Agnes 
Ilardie, relict of the deceased William 
Moncrieff late minister ot Annan 

• — Mrs Cunmnghame, relict ot the de- 
ceased John Cunnmghame, Esq , of Port 
Glasgow 

— At Tain, Mrs Mackenzie Ross of 
Aldie 

9 At Alloa, James Lawnc, Esq, 
brewer 

10 At Calcutta, in his 30th year, Pe- 
ter Suler, Esq , Assistant- Surgeon m the 
service of the Hon East India Company. 

— At his mother's house, at South- 
gate, Middlesex, m the 40th year ot Ins 
age, Charles Easley, Fsq„ late Major m 
the Hon East India Company's service, 
and Charge d’Affaires at the Court of 
Persia 

— At Rosehall, William Munro, gar- 
dener there ever since 1747 As he was a 
married man with a large family when 
he first came there, and had been em- 
ployed as a gardener elscwhtre for seve- 
ral years, his age at that time could scarce- 
ly be less than 30 , and he must there- 
fore have attained at least tin? age of 
104 

— At West Wemyss, Fifeshirc, Robert 
I 1 enmng Barker, Esq , ot Nantwich 

11 At his house m Newington, Edin- 
burgh, Captain Robert Stuait 

— At Ins father'* house. No 20, George 
Street, Charles Hope Stewart, aged 16 
years • 

12 At Fife House, Whitehall, Lon- 
don, the Right. lion the Countess of 
Liverpool 

— At Glasgow, Thomas Arnot, Esq. 

— At iJunfermhm , Mis Anna Gcd, 
aged 91, the last of the ancient family of 
God of Ged and Balbndge, and relict of 
Mr Jdhn Buntmc • • 
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12 At Kirkaldy, James Swayne, Esq , 
writer there, and agent for the Fife 
Banking Company. 

— At Poonah, in the Ebst Indies, 
Mrs Keith, lady of Captain Janies Keith, 
Assistant Commissary-General 

13. At Ivy Lodge, Alexander Daly ell. 
Esq , aged 36 

11 Mr George II ad aw ay, of the inland 
of St Vincent’s^ second son of the late 
Patrick Hadawav, Esq 

15 At Castleldeken, in the county of 
Mayo, m the 71th ycar«of his age, the 
Right Hon Tames, Lord Baron Ty rawly 

16 At Edinburgh, Mr John Ballan- 
tyne, bookseller to the King for Scotland 

— At Bonhill, John Todd, sen , Esq , 
late of Levenfield 

— At Hermitage, Leith Links, Miss 
Eleanor Primrose, daughter of r the de- 
ceased Sir Archibald Primrose of Dum- 
pace, Bart 

— In Kendal, m York, Marion Chris- 
tina, wife of George Lloyd, Esq , of Hut- 
ton Lodge, and daughter of Alexander 
Maclean, Esq , of Coll 

17 At Greenock, m the 27th year of 
his age, Walter Ewmg, Esq , M 1) 

— At Malta, Mr John Monro, of his 
Majesty’s slup Cambrian, of Glasgow 

IS At Sliawfield, Robert Cleghorn, 
Esq , M D , physician m Glasgow 

— In Ins 80th year. Hr James Car- 
michael Smyth 

19 At Craigic House, Mrs Campbell, 
wife of James Campbell, Esq , advocate 

— At Edinburgh, J 0 I 19 Syme of Cart- 
more. Esq , W S 

— A c t Dunfermline, Helen Anderson 
Spence, daughter of Mr George Spt nee 

— At Abingdon, Janet, third daugh- 
ter of the late Gilbert Gordon, Fsq , of 
llalbeaths, Humfncs-shire, and wife of 
Mr West, surgeon, of Abingdon 

— *At Madras, Mrs* Bruce, wife of Dr 
William Brucg 

20 At London, *in the 78tli year of 
his age, John horbes. Esq , of New, m 
Strathdon, Aberdeenslure, and formerly 
of Bombay 

22 In North Richmond Street, Mr 
James Cunningham, merchant, Edin- 
burgh 

21 Captain James Scott, of the British 
Legion ih tin* Columbian service, and 


youngest son of the late Hev. John Scott, 
of Kinclaven, Perthshire, killed m the 
decisive battle of Carabobo, m South 
America 

t25 At the manse of Dunscore, the ltev 
Cunningham Burnside 
— At Montreal, after a very short ill- 
ness, Mr Tames Gillespie, aged about 34, 
a native of Aberdeen 

Lately, on board the Duke of Kent 
packet, on his passage from I isbon to 
Falmouth, the Bight lion Lord Chffeflrd 
At Highbury Place, London, aged 69, 
James Stuart, Esq 

Lieut Andrew Smith Shortt, of tne 
11 th legiment native infantry, aged 20 
years 

At Stephen's Green, Dublin, in the • 
88 th year of his age, Mr William Gilbert, 
late of Dame Street, bookseller 

— Joseph Austin, Fsq , aged 86, many 
years proprietor of the Chester and New- 
castle Theatres, Ac , and the last remain- 
ing actor mentioned in Churchill’s Ro- 
seaul 

— At Buenos Ayres, Archibald Prim- 
rose, aged 20 , and on the 10th of July 
last, at Cape Henry, St Domingo, George, 
aged 24, and at the same place, on thc_ 
28 th January, Allan, aged 22, sons of 
*the late Allan howlis, wood- merchant* 
Glasgow ~ 

— At Hanover, A Herschcll, Esq, 
well known m the musical world ap a 
profound and elegant musician, and bro- 
ther to Sir W Herschcll, the celebrated 
astronomer 

— At Fosterhill, in the parish of Kil- 
marnock, Mrs Janet Fleming, relict of 
Mr Robert Nelson, at the very advanced 
age of 93 years 

— At Montrose, m the 78th year of 
his age, Captain Robert Graham, late of 
the Excise, after a long illness 

— At his seat, near Clonmell, m Ire- 
land, Sir Thomas Osborne, Bart 

— In London, Captain William Glad- 
den, of the 6th, or Enniskillen regiment 
of dragoons 

~ At Brussels, the Right Hon Ran- 
dall Plunkett, thirteenth Lord Dunsary, 
third Baron of Ireland 

— At her father’s house, Granby Row, 
Dublin, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
John Duncan, Esq, merchant, and at 
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her residence m Beresford Street, Miss 
Elizabeth Duncan, daughter ot the late 
William Duncan, Esq 

Jul\ 1 At Edinburgh, Miss Moore 
Grant, youngest daughter ot the late ll^v 
James Grant, minister of Laggan 

2 At Perth, Mrs Jean Stewart, relict 
of the du cased Lieut Robert Mcnzies, 
of tilt late Ross-shire Highlanders 

3 At Kilbryde Castle, oh the 21 st ult , 
Susan Jane, the only daughter, and on 
this date, Colin, the mtant son of Sir 
Altxandcr Campbell, Bart 

4 At Baltimore, America, Mr James 
Ncilson, son of the late Mr Gilbert Neil- 
son, merchant, Edmbuigh 

— At Touch House, after a short ill- 
ness, the lady of Sir Ilenry Steuart, Bart , 
of Allanton 

5 At Canaan, William Wilson, Esq , 
WS 

6 At Biggar, James Wyld, Esq 

— At Gloucester, Miss Helen Col- 
quhoun, fifth daughter of the late Right 
Hon Arch Colqulioun, Lord Clerk Re- 
gister of Scotland 

7 At Kingston, Upper Canada, in the 
26th year of his age, Claude Scott Browne, 
Esq , Absistant-Commissary-General 

8 At Havre de Grace, m France, Rear- 
Admiral the Hon Francis Farmgto^ 
Gardner, aged 49 

— At Kingston, m Jamaica, John 
Napier, second son of Macvty Napier, 
W # S 

9 At Stepends of Urr, m the 77th 
year of his age, Joseph Gass, Esq , late 
provost of Dumfries 

— At London, William Douglas, of 
Orchardton, Esq • 

10 At Carlogie Cottage, Aberdeenshire, 
Mrs Garden Campbell, of Troup and 
Glenlyon 

— At Thurso, James Anderson, Esq , 
Collector of Excise 

1L At Mountgerald, Miss Mary Fra- 
ser Mackenzie, daughter of Colin Mac- 
kenzie, Esq , of Mouutgerald 

-—At London, Captain Robert Boyle, 
of the 42d (Royal Highland) rcgimefit of 
Toot 

— At Uothsay, in the 83d year of lus 
age, James Anderson, Esq 

— At Brighton, William Grant, Esq , 
of Congalton 

— At Barnhill, Thomas Dunlop, Esq 


12 At Edinburgh, Patrick M'Dougall, 
Esq , of Soroba 

— Mrs Elizabeth, relicft of the late 
John M f A*ulay, Esq , of Leven Grove, 
Dumbarton 

— At bt Ann's, Barbadoes, Mrs Cum- 
imng, # relict of Captain Cumming, De- 
puty Assistant Quartermaster-General of 
that island 

— At Glasgow, Thomas Arnot, Esq. 

13 In London, Sir'Witkm Lewis, 
aged 85, the father of the Court of Al- 
dermen # 

— At Kelso, Robert Nichol, Esq , of 
Edcnbank, late merchant in Kelso* 

« 15 At his house m Stromness, John 
Lou tit. Esq, of Banks, merchant m 
Strom ness 

— On his way from Penang to Madras, 
Captaiq Lumlcy, 11 N , ot his Majesty's 
ship Topaz 

16 At Newton, Roxburghshire, Mr 
Andrew Hunter, late merchant in Leith. 

17 At Blackburn, near Ayr, Captain 
William Robb, of Blackburn 

— At Chelsea, Captain Duncan Mac- 
bean, late 7 th veteran battalion, in the 
53d year of Ins age 

18 Dr Hague, professor of music in 
the University ot Cambridge 

— At Glasgow, Mrs M irshall, of Ar- 
clionuell, relict of Wm Marshall, Esq , 
writer 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Susan Hamil- 
ton, relict of Patrick Anderson, W S 

— At Longtown, Cumberland, on his 
way to his re^dence, Belhnter, (Meath,) 
Ireland, uged 56, the Right Hon John 
Preston, Baron Tara, one of his Majesty's 
Privy Council 

19 At Peterhead, Mrs Milne, relict of 
Mr George Milne, Mams ot Elscmount. 

— At Surat, John Monson, Esq , Col- 
lector of the lion East India Company’s 
revenues at that place • 

— In Spanish I own, Jamaica, a negro 
woman, named Mafy Goodsall, aged 120 
years 

— At Dublin, Xieutenant-Colonel John 
Campbell, ot the 2d royal veteran bat- 
talion 

— At Barnhill, parish of Terrcgles, Mr 
William M'Kcnzie, senior, m the 73d 
year of Ins age 

— # At Bowershali, Leltli, Mr William 
Brown, nurseryman* 
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19 At Murray thwaite, Dumfries- sin re, 
Mrs Murray, relict of the late William 
Murray, Esq , of Murray held, aged 75 

— At Bertram House, Hampstead, m 
Ins 84th year, George Gibson, Esq , for- 
merly of Rotterdam 

— At Gosport, in the* 38th year of his 
age. Major W Bennett, royal engineers 

20 At Cromarty, the Rev Alexander 
Macleod, minister of the Gaelic church 
there 

— At Ncgapatam, East Indies, Alex 
Arthur Duff, Esq , younger of Muir town, 
of the royal regiment of foot 

— At Geamcs House, m Ross-shire, 
James Crawfurd M‘Ltod, younger of 
Geamcs 

— At Pans, Prince Maurice dc Broglie, 
Bishop of Ghent 

21 At Bcrvie, agid 80, Mr Alexander 
Thom, manufactuicr 

22 At Brough ty-Ferry, Mrs Ann 
Maxwell, relict of Captain Charles Bell, 
Pitbladdo 

23 At Como, Mrs Ohphant, ol Condie 
— At Lausanne, m Switzerland, Mis 

Kelso, the lady of Arch Kelso, of Sau- 
chne, Fsq , county of Ayr 

— At St Martin s Cottage, near Mon- 
trose, in the 51th year of her age, Susan- 
na, wife of George Farquliarson, Esq 
— At Stasyde Cottage, near Abcrdour, 
Mrs Moubray, widow of Kobt Moubray, 
Esq , of Cockairny, M D 

24 At Kutlicrglcn, Iaeu tenant- Gene- 
ral John Spens, of Stonelaw 

— At Tnchmopoly, Aladras Establish- 
ment, of the cholera morbus, Lieut Wil- 
liam Innts Orrok, of his Majesty's Rojal 
Scots 

25 At Spnnglun, Douglas, James Ha- 
milton, Esq 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Gra- 
ham, lelict of Alex Bower, Esq , of Km- 
caldru'n, in the 83d year of her age 
— At Vicwfield Cottage, near Inver- 
ness, John Noble, Esq , of the India 
House, London 

— At Mousewald Manse, Mrs Tanet 
Richardson, wife of the Rev Jacob Dick- 
son 

20 At Hamilton, after i long and lin- 
gering illness, Mrs Sarah Henry, wife of 
James Pmdu, Esq , of Townhtad 

— At Cisllctown House, county of 
Kildare, aged 77, I ady Louisa ConS%, 


sister of the late Duke of Richmond, and 
relict of the late Right Hon Thomas Co- 
nolly 

26 At Forfdr, after a few days 1 illness, 
P^tcr Ranken, Esq , Sheriff-substitute of 
Forfarshire 

27 At Valencia, m South America, of 
the wounds received on the 21th June, m 
the battle ol Car ibobo, Thomas Ildcrton 
Jerriar, Fsq , eldest son of the late Dr 
Foinar, of Manchestei, colonel in the 
Columbian service, and Adjutant-Gene* al 
of the army of the Apait 

— At Corfu, Wm Hamilton Camp- 
bell, of Wmton, Esq 

— At Frnboll parish ol Durness, 
Captam Alexander Clarke 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Smith 
widow ol Thom is Smith, Fscj , one of 
the Principal Clerks to the Rills 

28 At Edinburgh, Mis Craik, of Ar- 
bigland 

23 At New Galloway, James Murray, 
Esq , late of Manchester* 

— At Re rwick-upon-Twctd, Airs Ogle, 
of G nrslaw, widow of Robert Ogle, Esq , 
of Eg] ingham, aged 62 yeai s 

— At Mold, at the advanced dge of 
86, Captain Jeremiah Martin 

30 At Gre enhaugh, Govan, Alexander, 

* ldest son of the late Alexander Wallace, 
Esq , of Auclnnvole — 

— James Hamilton, Esq , senior, of 
Mavi shank, ill the 78th year of Ins age 
— At Portobello, William Maxwell 
Alorison, Esq , advocate 
— At Edinburgh, Airs Catherine 
Gnndlay, relict of Air William Burnside, 
of 1 lask 

31 v At Aberdeen, the llev John Rain- 
sav, formerly minister of the Gospel at 
btiachan, in the 90th year of his age 

Lately, at his scat, Piner-Grove, Mid- 
dlesex, Sir 1< Alilman, Bart, AJ D, 
1 R S , in the 75tli year of his age 
— At Alussclburgh, Airs Allan, widow 
of Dav id Allan, Esq , historical painter, 
Edinburgh 

— At his apartments m Chelsea Hos- 
pital, aged 76, Thomas Kcatc, Esq , sur- 
geon to that establishment ior upwards* 
of thirty years, surgeon to the King, and 
1 ite surgeon-general to the army 

— At Rath, the Right Hon John 
Campbell, Eord Cawdor, of Castle Alar*} 
tin, Pembrokeshire. 
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Lately, the Right Hon John Lord Ba- 
ron riarnnorrib 

— AtCheshunt, Herts, aged 79, Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq , a descendant ot the Pro- 
tcetor f 

Aucpst 1 At the Boarding-house, 
Kensington, the celebrated Mrs Inch- 
bald 

— At Bonhill Place, Mrs Robertson, 
aged 8 5, widow ot the fate Captain S 
Robertson 

At his house, Charles Street, Berke- 
ley Square, London, the Right Hon Lord 
Spfhcld 

— At Invcrury, Mr James Anderson, 
late merchant in Banff, aged 82 

2 At Glasgow, Davul Stirling, Esq, 
accountant of the Royal Bank 

— At Aberdeen, Robert Gibson, Esq , 
at the advanced age of 83 

— At her house in London, Mrs Mar- 
garet Alison, widow ol Captain Robert 
Turnbull 

3 At Edinburgh, Matthew Sandilands, 
Esq , of Couston, W S 

4- At her house, H mover Street, Mrs 
Janet Christie, widow of John Weir, 
Esq , writer m Edinburgh 

— At 24, 1 ondon Street, Agnes Prim- 
rose, wife of Mr Peter Macdowall, ac- 
countant c 

*■ — On the coist of Africi, Hospital 
Assistant R S Gillespie, Esq • 
m 5 At Lochbank, near Dumfries, Ro- 
bc*t Haiiung, Esq 

— At lus residence, Leeds Castle, m 
the county of Kent, General Philip Mar- 
tin, in the h*)th year ot his age 
— At Glen ogle, near Lochearn-hcad, 
Mr Samuel Lindsay, m his 82d year 
(> At Laurencekirk, Mr Charles Sti- 
ven, snuff-box-maker, ag( cl 08 

— In the island of Tamaica, Mr v Phos 
Kl*r, youngc st son ot (filbert Kcr, Esq , 
late of Gateshaw 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Colonel Pleydell 
At Newliston House, Mrs llog, of 

— At Edinburgh, Hugh Bethune, Esq , 
of Queenshe, late merchant in I ondon 
— At Petersham, the Hon Clementina 
Elphmstone, daughter of John, the 
eleventh Lord Elphmstone 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Mary Robertson, 
wife of Francis Gaiden, Esq 

7 At Brandenburgh-1 louse, London, 


Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, Queen of Bri- 
tain, and consort of his present Majesty, 
King George the Fourth • 

7 At Lisbon, Lady Maria J Macdo- 
ndl, widow ot Lieutenant-General Alex- 
ander Macdonell, of Lochgarry 

— In consequence of the loss of the 
Lady Lu&hmgton, Indianian, wrecked 
mar Coringa, Mr Henry Lister, son of 
the l(e\ Tames Lister, minister ot Auch- 
tcrmuchty 

— At Arcot, W Cairo Lockhart, Lieu- 
tenant 8th Madras cavaliy, son of tile de- 
ceased Major-General W Lockhart, of 
his Majesty’s service 
• 8 In Thames Street, Limerick, Lieu- 
tenant-General Daniel O'Meara 
— At her house m Lower Grosvenor 
Street, London, after a short but severe 
illness, in the 41st year of her age, the 
Hon JVfrs Ryder, Inly of the Right lion 
Richard Ryder, brother to the Earl of 
Ilarrowby 

0 In Dover Street, London, the Dow- 
ager Countess of Mexborough 

— At Rome, in the 80th year of lus 
age. Sir Walter Symot, Knight of Bally- 
moycr, m the county of Armagh 

10 At Ins scat, Ashley Park, Surrey, 
Sir Henry Eh t< her, Bart 

J1 At Peterhead, William Wallace*, 
Esq 

12 At Dcintrara, Patrick Macintyrc, 
Esq 

14 At her house m Giosvenor Street, 
London, the Dowigtr Countess of Ely 

— At Mayfyoh, Win Adair Goudic, 
Esq , urge oil there 

15 At the Manse of FovcAn, Mrs 
Gordon, widow ot the Rev J)r Gordon, 
one ot the ministers of Aberdeen 

10 At B mff. Major John Cameron, of 
his Mijcsiy's late Scots Brigade 

— At Edmbuigh, Mr Benjamin Hall 
Coojier, merchant* Oiunnnond Street 
1? At Bedside, near Carrington, Mr 
James Abcrnethie, farmer, ^gtd 81 
— William J Waldie, Esq , of Queen 
Street, Cheapsidw, youngest son ot George 
Waldie, Esq , of Ilcnderside Park, Rox- 
burghshire 

18 At*Gramte Place, near Aberdeen, 
William Dugui d. Esq , formerly of Bal- 
timore, North America 
— *At Camden Town,*Lieutenant Sa« 
lmicl Smith Ramsay* R N. 
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19 Margaret, daughter of the late 
James Henderson, Esq , of Enoch Bank 

— At Bangadore, m the East Indies, 
Lieutenant Ernest Hepburn Leith, third 
son of Alex Leith, Esq , of Frecfield 

— At lus brother's house of Wlutehill, 
Roxburghshire, Thomas Milne, Esq., 
Dryhopc 

20 At Peterculter, the Rev David 
Gillatly, minister of the Shiprow chapel, 
Aberdeen 

— At Paisley, James Weir, 17 months 
old, known by the name ot the iC Won- 
derful Gigantic Child " When 13 months 
old, and he continued to increase ever 
since, he weighed five stones, his girth 
round the neck was 14 inches, the breast, 
31 inches, the belly, 39 inches, the thigh, 
20 £ inches, and round the arm, 11£ 
inches He was born m the parish ot 
Cambusnetlian, county of Lanark 

21 At Peterhead, Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Right Rev Bishop Torry, in 
the 29 til year of ner age 

22 At Gayficld Square, Edinburgh, 
Miss Jean Brodie 

23 At Demerara, of the yellow fever, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nooth, C B , ot the 
21st Royal Scots Fusileers, eldest son of 
Dr Nooth, of Bath 

24 At Edinburgh, Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Wharton, Esq , 
and of Lady Sophia Wharton 

25 Mr Bartoloz/i, (son of the cele- 
brated engraver,) himself m great esti- 
mation m the same line as his lather, 
aged 64 

26 At Barrowmuirhcad, near Edin- 
burgh, Anne h rascr, wife of Major A 
Rose 

27 At Vicwfield House, near Dunbar, 
Mrs Burnt t, spouse of Mr Burnet, ot 
View field House, and, on the 13th, at 
the same place. Miss Henrietta Lawson, 
her siSttr 

— At Baccagunge, Bengal, Charles 
Chapman, Esq , Judge and Magistrate 

28 At Madras, Lieut James Hamil- 
ton Wardrop, son of John Wardrop, sur- 
geon, Falkirk 

— At Orrmston, Mrs lane Ferguson, 
daughter of the Hon James Ferguson, 
Lord Pitfour 

29 At her house in Warnston Cres- 
cent, Mrsr Anif Margaret M'Konochic, 


widow of the late Alexander M* Konochie, 
Esq , one of the Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Customs in Scotland 

29 In Portland Place, London, Anne, 
the wife of Sir James Graham, Bart, 
M P for Carlisle 

— At Kinchurdy, Mrs Grant, relict 
of the late J Grant, Esq , Kinchurdy 

30 At London, James Robmson Scott, 

F R S E , F I/S , late Senior President 
of the Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, Lecturer on Botany, &c 

31 At Bourdcaux, M idame Moreau, 
widow ot General Moreau 

— At Perth, after a long and painful 
illness, Captain Duncan Dewar, late of 
the 21st regiment 

— At Portobcllo, Mrs Wardrobe, of 
Charlotte Plate, Edinburgh 

— At Kingston, Jamaica, Mrs Mary 
Mackie, widow of the late Robert Mac- 
kit, Esq 

Lately, at his house in Cecil Street, 
Limerick, David Stevenson, Esq 

— At Copenhagen, at a very advanced 
age, Admiral Wmtcrfeldt, the senior of 
the Danish Navy 

— At Bath, in the 75th year of her 
age, I ady A 'Court, relict of Sir P A’- 
Court 

— At her house, Shrubb-hill, near 
Worcester, Lady Tempest, relict of Sit ~ 
Henry •Tempest, Bart 

— At Southampton, Sir Henry Wil- 
liam Carr, K C B , Lieut -Colonel of *\ie 
3d regiment of Guards 

Si i* ltMDLu 1 At London, Wm Km- 
naird. Esq , senior Magistrate of the 
Thames Police 

2 \t (footy, Clnttore, Peter Bruce, 
Esq , First Circuit Judge on the Madras 
Establishment, second son of the late 
James Bruce Cdrstuirs, Esq , of Kinross 
and Tdlicoultry 

4 At Edinbuigh, the Hon Margaret 

Drummond, relict of George Haldane, 
Esq , of Glencaglcs ** 

5 At Dum Dum, near Calcu^", *7unn 
Forrest Tod, Ml), Assistant- Surgeon in 
the Hon the East India Company's ser- 
vice 

— At Haverfordwest, aged 92, Mr 
Robert Rees This veteran served in the 
fleet under Admiral Hawke, and after 
being engaged in the reduction of Belle- 
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isle, Manilla, Martinico, St Lucie, &c 
lost an arm at the taking of Havannah, 
on bodrd the Dragon 

5 At Edinburgh, John Hcrcy, Esq , 
of Hawthorn, Berkshire, Master of A$ts 
of St John's College, Cambridge, a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Medical, and one ot the 
Presidents of the Royal Physic il Society 
of Edinburgh, and assistant to Dr Ha- 
milton, physician of the Royal Infirmary 
His death was occasioned by a puncture 
which he received when examining the 
morbid appearances of a dead body 

8 At Stirling, Mrs Chisholm, widow 
oi Captain Chisholm, 42d regiment 

— At Aberdeen, Miv> Perry, aged 75 

9 At Vallcyfield, in the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, Miss Maitland, eldest 
daughter and co-hcircss of the late Alex- 
ander Maitland, Esq , of Vallcyfield 

10 At Great Malvern, Worcestershire, 
Captain Samuel Mansfield, ot the retired 
invalids, and late of the 59tli regiment 

— At \ ersailles, m the 69th year of 
his age, of an aneunm of the heart, after 
a few hours' illness, Tohn Peter Adden- 
brooke. Esq , formerly Major m the 54th 
regiment of foot. Gentleman Usher to her 
late Majesty Queen Charlotte, Ac 

11 In her house. North Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, Mrs General George 
Cunninghame 

12 At Dumfries, Mr Tohn Turner, 
surgeon, in the 23d year of Ins age 

% — At Drummuir, m the prime of life, 
Francis Reid Affleck, assistant-surgeon 
in the 1st battallion 24th regiment N I 
Madras cstabhsliinc nt 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Foiman, 
junior, W S • 

13. At Nagporc, East Indies, Captain 
William Hunter, of the 8th regiment of 
na^re infantry, son of Dr Hunter, Pro- 
>r of Humanity in the University of 
St Andrews 

— At Balfron, the Rev John Cooper, 
^nihister of the United Associate Congre- 
gtthwbUiUthat place 

16 At the Manse of Ratho, Mrs Mar- 
garet Bcthune, wife of the R^v l)r Dun- 
can 

— At Dalkeith, of a lingering illness, 
Captain Hector M'Lean, late of the 4th, 
formerly of the loth royal veteran bat- 
talion 


17 At Kirkaldy, Mra Janet Brdton, 
wife of Mr Richard Tosh, writer there 

— At Airdrie, after a feifr days' illness, 
Mr John Cleland, surgeon 

— At btockbndge; near Edinburgh, 
Mrs Lock irt, wqlow of the Rev Dr Win 
Lockrfh, late minister of St Andrew's 
Church, Glasgow , 

— At Fraserburgh, in the 32d year 
of Ins age. Lieutenant William Alex 
Green, 11 N 

19 At Ely, Isabella, daughter of Mr 
Spied, W S . 

. — In her 7Gtli year, the Dowager 
Landgravine Caroline of Hesse Ilomburg 
Her Highness was daughter to the Land- 
grave Lewis IX of Htsse Cassel, born 
Marc h 2, 1 7 46 She married, on the 27 tli 
of September, 1768, tbe late Landgrave 
Frederick Lewis ot I ksse Hamburg 

20 At Glasgow, Captain Andiew Fra- 
ser, late of the 92d regiment. 

— At Waterford, Virginia, James Muir 
Scott, M D , grandson of tbc late Rev 
Mr Scott, one of tlie mimstei s of Perth 

— At Naples, the lady of James Dupre, 
of Wilton Park, Esq , and second daugh- 
ter of the late Sir William Maxwell of 
Monteith, Bart 

21 At Guernsey, Tohn Condaminc, 
Esq , late his Majesty’s Comptroller, or 
Advocate- General ot the Royal Court m 
that island 

— Of the liver complaint. Major John 
Stewart, aged U years , and on the 14th 
Oct following, of a wound received m 
the head the 2d March preceding, Capt 
Thos Guise Stewart, aged 3S y^ars, both 
of the lion East India Company's ser- 
vice, Bombay, and sons of tlie late Thos 
Stewart, Esq , many years Town Clerk 
of Montrose 

— In the island of J imaica, Alex Far- 
quharson. Esq , of Jobslnll 

— AtMontrosr, Bailie Andrew Milne, 
m the HHtli year of Ins age 

22 In camp, ri£ar Baroda, Fast In- 
dies, Lieut -Colonel Ludlow, C B 

— At Aberdeen, Captain Alex Stuart, 
late of Leslie House, m the 84 lb year of 
Ins age 

24 Al Paris, Alexander Govan, Esq , 
late surgeon, Dalkeith 

— At Garhestown, James Nish, Esq , 
of Balborroch * * 
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At Glasgow, m the 90th year of 
his age, Robert Gcddes, Esq 

26 In India, Lieutenant John Hay, 
of his Majesty's 34th regimerit, Aide-de- 
Camp to lus Excellency Sir Tlios Monro, 
Governor of Madras 

— At Ross, lohn Forbes Afkman, 
Esq , of Ross and Bromelton, in the 86th 
year of his age 

27. At Peebles, the Rev Thos Leckie, 
27 years minister of the Associate Con- 
gregation there 

— At Greenwich, Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Frederick M&cbean, formerly of 
the 6th regiment ot foot, youngest son of 
the late General Forbes Macbean, ot the 
royal artillery 

28 At Cray, Catharine AnabclJa, eld- 

est daughter of Major James Robertson 
of Cray „ 

— At Mhow, in the East Indies, Allan 
Cameron, Fsq , of the Bengal horse ar* 
tillc ry, eldest son of Alex Cameron, Esq , 
of Culcraigie, lloss-shire 

29 At Cuttack, East Indies, Alexander 
Maclean, Esq , youngest son ot the late 
Mr John Maclean, Lungamull, Mull, 
Argyleshire, surgeon to the Commission- 
er, and civil surgeon ot that station, aged 
about 37 years 

— At Calder Bank, Alex Drummond, 
Esq , late ot Tamaica 

30 At 1< raukfort. Lady Charlotte Hill, 
eldest daughter ot the Marclnoncss ot 
Downslnre, Baroness Sandys 

Lately, Killed, m the i ngagement with 
the Arabs, at the capture of Beni Bocali, 
in the Persian Gulf, Tohn Gordon, assist- 
ant-surgeon in the service of the lion 
East India ( ompanv, son of the llcv W 
Gordon, minister of b lgin 

— At Tuiibridgc, the Rev Vicesimus 
Knox, D D 

— U London, the Dowager Countess 
of Ely 

— At London, the Dowager Countess 
of Wintertoiiw 

— The Countess Dowager of Jersey 

Ocioblr 1 Suddenly, Mr Moncneft 
Blair, of the Montreal Bank, son ot the 
late Rev John Blair, Colm onell 

— At Williamsfield Estate, Jamaica, 
of the yellow fever, John Boyd, Esq , 
second son of the late Spencer Boyd^Esq. 
of Pcnlull; Ayrsnire 


1. At Tobago, Alex M&cgregor, Esq., 
of R&heldies His infant child died near 
the same tune 

— At East Dairy, Richard Sbirreff^ 

l^sq 

— • At Noranside, John Mill, Esq , of 
Noranside 

2 At Grccnl&w House, m the Stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbright, Lady Gordon. 

— In the south of France, after a 
painful illness, George Maxwell, Esq , 
younger of Carruchan, and Lieut -Col 
of the Galloway Militia 

3 At Ciomarty, Mrs Hugh Tullocli, 
m the H3d year of her age 

— At Pilrig Avenue, Leith Walk, 
James Allison, sen , m his 102d year 

— At Thornhill, Perthshire, William 
M'Ewan, Esq , W S 

— At Tnncoraalee, island of Ceylon, 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Geddes, of 
the 83d regiment of foot 

4 At Dunkeld, Mrs D L&ndale of 
Kirkaldy 

— At lus house m Stamford Street, 
J.oii don, m the 6 tth year ot lus age, 
John Rennie, Esq, the celebrated engi- 
neer 

5 At Shiraz, m Persia, aged 35, Clau- 
dius John Rich, Esq , author of the Me- 
moirs ot Ancient Babylon, formerly of 
Bristol, and late Resident ot the East IA- 
dia Company at Bagdad , to which sta- 
tion he was raised before the age of 17, 
m consequence of his great literary at- 
tainments and distinguished merit He 
was at Shiraz on lus way to Bombay, 
when he was carried ofU>y that fatal dis- 
ease, the cholera morbus, the ravages of 
wlucL, m that city, swept off, m the 
short space of five da) s, sixteen thousand 
persons 

0 At Cunnmghamhcad, Neil Snod- 
grass, Fsq , of Cunmngbamhead, in tu» 
82d year of his age 

7 At Whitehaugh, John Scott, Esq., 
of that place ** + 

9 At Manse of Deer, the 
Craigie, m the 81st year of his age. 

10 At Edinburgh, Mr Gifford Cuming, 
surgeon, 11 K 

— At Greenock, John Holmes, Esq., 
merchant 

— Near Kedgaree, m India, Captain 
George Lindcsay, ot the corpB of engi- 
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neera in the service of the Hon the East 
India Company on the Bengal establish- 
ment 

— At St Helena, of apoplexy, Mat- 
thew Livingstone, Esq , surgeon , 

11. At Wellhall, Thomas Boycs, Esq 
13. At Ormly, Caithness, Capt Donald 
Sinclair', late of the 30th regiment of 
foot. 

14 At Cult Manse, Elizabeth Hunter, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, mi- 
nister of Cult 

15 At Reidside, near Carrington, Mrs 
Jean Wilson, aged 70, relict oi Mr James 
Abernethie 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Grace Suttie, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir George 
Suttie, Bart , of Balgone 
— At Edinburgh, James Ilay, Esq , 
WS 

„ — At the Manse of Kilcarn, the Rev 

James Graham, minister of that parish, 
in the 86th year of his age, and 54th oi 
his ministry 

16 At Wakefield, Mrs Clegliom of 
Stravithy 

18. At Belfast, Major Andrew Pati- 
son, late of the 29tli regiment, in which 
he bravely served nearly 24 years, with 
much credit to himself, m many of the 
engagements of the late eventful wai-»- 
lattcrly of the 8th Royal Veteran Bat- 
talion 

# 19 At Graysmill, Slateford, Mr Wil- 
liam Belfirage, aged 72 

*— At Pans, John Astlcy, Esq , pro- 
prietor of the Royal Amphitheatre, West- 
mmster Bridge, aged 54 

20 In his 85th year, .Henry Burt, 
Esq , of Barns, Kinross-shire * 

— At George's Square, Edinburgh, 
Miss Eleanor Rutlitrfurd, (laughter of 
th^l&te John Rutherfurd, Esq., of Ed- 
ston 

At Pans, aged 85, the Archbishop 
of Pans, Cardinal Talleyrand dc Pen- 

'mra- 

-- ^fe?=Drylaw, Mrs Ramsay, widow of 
the late William Ramsay, Esq , of Ram- 
ton, m the 77th year of her age 

21 At Craigrothic, m Fife, Mr Dawd 
Martin, road-surveyor 

— Miss Isabella Helen Sangster, only 
daughter of the late Mr John Sangster, 
Widewall, Orkney 
VOL. XIV. PAKT II 


21 At Aberdeen, in the 80th yfear of 
his age, John Ewui, Esq , who was one 
of the most respectable p&blic characters 
of that plUce for more than half a cen- 
tury With the exception of various sums 
left to the public chanties of Aberdeen, 
he Whs bequeathed the bulk of Ins pro- 
perty, perhaps 15,0001* or 16,0001 , to the 
magistrates and clergy of Montrose, for 
the purpose of founding an hospital, si- 
milar to Gordon's Hospital of Aberdeen, 
for the maintenance and education of 
boys . 

# 24 At Knowhcad, Mrs Isabella Tod, 
relict of the late John Whittet, Esq , of 
1’otterhill 

25 In Bridge-road, Lambeth, Sophia, 
wife of David Allan, Esq , Deputy Com- 
missary-General to his Majesty's forces, 
and o£Portobcllo, near Edinburgh 

— At Bcrhampore, Bengal, David 
Morricson, Esq , third Appeal and Cir- 
cuit Judge at Moorsliedab d 

27 At Dalguish House, Perthshire, 
Charles Steuart, of Dalguish, Esq 

— At sea, oft Corsica, on his passage 
to Italy, for the benefit of his health, 
Henry Davidson, Esq , advocate, second 
son of H Davidson, E«*q , W »S 

28 At Millbank, Edinburgh, James 
Ncilson, Esq , of Millbank, m the 69th 
year of Ins age 

29 At Aucluntroig, Stirlingshire, m 
the 88th year oi his age, William Mac- 
Lauchlan, F^ , Lieutenant on the half- 
pay of the 2 5 th legimcnt He served ps 
a gentleman cadet in the Scotch Greys 
at the battle of Minden, and believed 
to have outlived almost alj his icllow- 
soldiers who were engaged on that me- 
morable day 

— At her house m Weymouth Street, 
London, Cassander Agnes Lady Hamil- 
ton, widow of Sir J Hamilton,, Bart , 
and mother of Sir C Hamilton, Bart , 
Vice-Admiral and m Governor of New- 
foundland, and Sir E Hamilton, Bart , 
Rear-Admiral, and Knight Commander 
of the Bath * 

— Miss Colquhoun, of Camstraddcn 

31 At Groom \-h ill, Blacklu ith, Mrs 
Campbell, wife of Colonel Campbell 

— At ins bouse in Castle Street, Ro- 
bert Boyd, Esq , oi Dnyn m 

— At Eatmgton J’arh, Warwickshire, 
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Lady Elizabeth Stanhope, sister of the 
Earl of Chesterfield 

31 At London, Mqjor-Gcneral Sir Au- 
gustus Homstedt, KCB, aged 68 

Nov^MBrit 1 At Antigua, Wm Cath- 
cart, E«*q , fourth son of the late James 
Cathcait of Curbiston, Esq 

— At Surinam, W A Carstairs, Esq*, 
member of the Supreme Court there 

— At the Leys, near Dollar, James 
Brown, late of Klllin, surgeon, R N 

2 At Bellheld, Mi&s St Ltgfr Duncan 

3 At bis house, No 11 # Bank Street, 
aged 65, Mr Daniel Forrest, sen , mer- 
chant, Edinburgh 

4 By Slnpwieck, near Eyemouth, oe 
his passage to London, aged 31, Captain 
William Grant, of the Perseverance pac- 
ket of Banff, second son of the late Lieu- 
tenant Francis Grant of the 55 th legi- 
mentoffoot 

— At Boroda Camp, Captain Robert 
Macfarlane, 4 th regiment grenadier bat- 
talion, a native of Monteith, Perthshire 

5 At Bombay, aged 49, P C Baird, 
Esq , M D , Superintending Surgeon m 
the Hon East India Company's service 
on the Bombay establishment 

— At Locliee, near Dundee, the Rev 
James Keyden, minister of Fettercairn 

— At Baronald, William Flockliart, 
Esq , of Baronald 

7 At Weymouth, Charles Kerr, Esq , 
late of Abbotrule 

— At Iindhorn, aged G4 years, Mrs 
Isabella Davidson, wife of Robert David- 
Eon, Esq « 

8 At ^yr, Robert Robertson, Esq , of 
Duncanziemcr 

9 At Elgin, m the 79th year of her 
age, Mrs Helen Anderson, relict of the 
Rev James Thomson, late minister of 
Aberdour 

— At Madras, P Crawford, Esq , M 
D , son of the late Major Crawford of 
Newfield, Ayrshire 

— At Pootookgliur, m Bengal, Ensign 
James Campbell, 4th regiment of native 
infantry < 

— At Madras, Peter Scott, M D , sur- 
geon of the Male Asylum there, and as- 
sistant-surgeon in the Hon East India 
Company's service 

10 Mrs Margaret Parlane, spouse of 
Dr Chas Stuart, of Dunearn 

y — At her house in Belfast, Mrs Mat* 


llroth, aged 95 years, relict of the late 
Colonel Macilroth 

10 At Restalng, Alexander Duncan, 
Esq , W S 

J1 In the island of St Lucia, Mr 
Alex Houston, jun , son of Mr Alex. 
Houston, manufacturer, Glasgow 
— In Newhall Street, Liverpool, Ed- 
ward Simon, aged 101 years and 22 days. 
He had been cfnployed as a lubourer m 
the (locks near 70 years Ihs mother 
died aged 10 3 years, his father 3 04 years, 
and his brother 101 years * 

12 At the Manse of Ruthven, the 
Itev George Donaldson, minister of that 
parish, m the 7 c )th year of his age, and 
12(1 of his ministry 

— At Cmnanorc, East Indies, James 
John stun Duncan, surgeon, Madras esta- 
blishment, son of the late Rev Dr Dunn 
can, rector of Whalton, Northumberland- 
— At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Graham 
Bogle, daughter of the late John Bogle, 
Esq , of Kirkcudbright 
— At I mtalich, Thomas Kcir, Esq. 

— In Cumberland Place, New Road, 
London, aged 70, the Honourable Mrs 
Mill, widow of the late John Mill, Esq., 
of Noranside, Forfarshire 

1 3 James Dunlop, of Househtll, Co- 
lonel of the Renfrewshire Militia. 

— At Chester le Street, m the county 
of Durham, in her 80th year, Mrs Wea- 
therley, relict of the late Mr Edward 
Wcatherhy of Garden House c 

— At Edinburgh, Christopher Mou- 
bray, Esq , late cashier of the Edinburgh 
Friendly Insurance Office 
— At Greenock, John Lamont, Esq., 
surgeon, R N 

14 At Edinburgh, Robert Bruce, Esq., 
of Pitteadit 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Hit?ter, 
m the 78th year of her age 

15 At Dublin, at an advanced period 
of life. Dr John Barret, Vice Provost of 
Trinity College in that city 

— At Aberdeen, Lieutenant W*lHam 
Both well, R N 

— At Annan, Miss Dalfirteish, eldest t 
daughter of John Daigle ish, Esq , of Pres- 
ton tic Id, and late Provost of Annap. 

— At Jamaica, Brevet-Major Masson, 
of the 50th regiment 

16 At Ennis, in Ireland, Lieut. Jofca 
Crabb, 40th regiment 
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16 At Longforgan, the Rev Adam 
Cairns, minister of that parish, in the 
«4th year of his age, and 28th of lus mi- 
nistry. 

17 At Ormsary, Alexander Campbell, 
Esq , of Ormsary 

18 At London, Rear-Admiral Burney, 
F R S , m his 72d year 

20 At Newton-upon-Ayr, m the 87th 
year of her age, Mrs Janet Alexander, 
widow of the late Baihe .Tames Rad, 
Newton 

k — Miss Ann Coats, of Blantyrefarm, 
jn the* 7 4th year of her age 

21 At Castlecraig, Joanna Charlotte, 
/daughter of Sir Thos Gibson Carmichael, 
of Skirling, Bart 

— At his scat, Thortanhill, Bucks, Sn 
Thomas Sheppard, Bart , aged 7 b 
— At Muttra, in Bengal, Capt An- 
^drew Christie, of the 6tn mtivc infantry, 
oldest son of Andri w Christie, Esq , of 
Ferrybank 

22. At London, Tames Wilson, Esq , 
P.RJS , Professor of Anatomy to the Royal 
College of burgeons 
— At Mary’s Place, Stockbridgc, Edin- 
burgh,^ the 87th year of her age, Mrs 
Susan Steuart, relict of the Rev Alex- 
ander Davidson, late minister of S ten ton 
23 At lus house m Russell- Square, 
^"London, in the 88th year of his age, the 
Right Honourable Sir Janies Mansfield, 
tyte Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

24. At Pennyland, by Thurso, Alex- 
ander Paterson, Fsq 

— At New Jlattrav, Robert Birrell, 
Esq , late Provost of Kirkcaldy 

25 The Rev William Dunlop, late 
pastor of the Presbyterian Congregation 
of Sfrabam 

At Aberdeen, Miss Jane Ogilwe, 
her 90th year 

™ At Dundee, in the 67th year of her 
Miss Catherine Sandicman, youngest 
daughter of Mr David Saudi eman, late 
inercultiH there 

26 At West Wells, near Corsham, 
• Wilts, aged 71, Lieutenant-General Kerr, 

formerly of the Hon East India Com- 
pany's service 

— ' At Berhampore, m the East Indies, 
of ft bilious fever, Capt Thomas B nny, 
the 11th dragoons, aged 30, son of 
Thomas Bmny, Esq , of Maule&den 


26 At Glasgow, m her 96th yeaf, Mra 
Mary Graham, relict of Mr John Graham 
of Kilbowie, Dumbarton&lnre 

27 At Edinburgh, Mr Luke Fraser, 
late one of the Masters of the High School, 
aged 85 years 

— At Dover, on her way from Canada 
•to Frauce, for tlic benefit of her health. 
Euphonic Ladin, wife of Deputy Assist- 
ant Commissary-General Maclean 

— At Glasgow, William Ferguson, 
MD 

28 At Gwm, Lochwinnoch, aged G7, 
JVIrs Margaret Jmutson, relict of the 
late Mi James Fyfe, merchant, Port- 
•Cjlasgow 

— At Woolwich, Lieut -Col James 
West, U A 

— Mrs Trasei, wife of Thomas Fra- 
ser, Ef>q , of Woodeott House, near Read- 
ing, and of Bannisknk, m the county of 
Caithness, who served, during last yeai, 
as High Sheriff for Oxfordshire 

— At Meerut, Major-General F R 
Hardyinan, C B , Colonel of lus Majes- 
ty’s 17th regiment of foot, and Com- 
mander of the 2d division of the held 
army m Bengal 

29 At her house, Leith Walk, Mrs 
Je?n Ritchie, relict of Capt John Roberts 
of Carronflats 

30 At Dysart, the Rev William Bil- 
lcrwcll, minister of the Relief Congrega- 
tion there, m the 60th year of his age, 
and the 4 2d of his ministry 

— At Dilyell Lodge, John Daly ell. 
Esq , of Tango 

— At Craighousc, Miss Colquhoun, 
eldest daughter of the la^c Humphrey 
Colquhoun, E^q 

— At Bankfoot, Mrs Jean Hay, relict 
of Alexander Robertson, Esq , one of the 
Principal Clerks of Session 

Lately, at Ilarwood Lee, near .Bolton, 
Mr Peter Crook,* aged 79 It is remark- 
able, that he was. born ■and lived all his 
life m the house in which he died, the 
family of Crook lnvii g rented the farm 

he occupied frdm the v Eormby, 

of Formb>, and lus ancestors, for up- 
wards o£ 100 years — At tht age of 71, 
Peter and lus sevi n sons afforded an in- 
teresting spectacle to tlieir neighbours , 
they* were all employed m mowing the 
jjrass of his farm, # the venerable lather 
leading, and followed through the sward 
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y ln£ eldest son, the second following 
im, and tile others in regular rotation as 
to agt , the youngest, aged 22 years, clo- 
sing The y all survive their patriarchal 
father, and are all stout robust men 

Lately, At Nancy, in Lorraine, aged 87, 
Miss Jean Rollo, daughter of the deceased 
James Rollo, Esq # ot Powhouse 

Dr 1 1 m bek 1 At her house, 00, Queen- 
Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Dunlop 

2 At Edinburgh, Charles Hamilton, 
of lMirholm, Esq , aged 55 years 

— At Douglas, Mrs Hawthorn Thom- 
son, relict of the ltev William M‘Cub-^ 
bin, minister tin re 

3 At Rutluighn, Mr William Dig-* 
kicson, late Provost of that burgh 

— At London, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Andrew Hamilton, aged 33 years, 13 of 
which had been devoted to the service of 
the army, most of them in foreign ell- 
ipses, and scarcely one m his native 
country 

— At London, Mrs Fitzgerald, wi- 
dow of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz- 
geiald of the Life Guards, who fell at 
Waterloo 

4 At Edinburgh, Adam Scot Elliot 
of Arkclton 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Als- 
ton, wife ot Mr D issauville, surgeon 

— At btratfoid, the Right lion Lord 
Henmker, LL D F R S , &c 

— Mrs Dickson, wife ot James Dick- 
son, E*-q , of Antonslnll 

— At Grecnhill, the Hon Sir John 
Stuart of Fettn cairn. Baronet, one ot the 
Barons of Ins Majesty's Court of Fxche- 
quer 

— At Ayr, Miss M try Elizabeth M f - 
Ewau, daughter of George M ‘Ewan, Esq 
Grenada 

5 At Brighton, James Perry, Esq , 
proprietor anil editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, m the 65th year of his age 

— At Ayr, Wilhapi Allison, Esq , of 
Wliiteliill 

— At Bowcrhousc, near Dunbar, Mar- 
garet Carfrat, daughter of the Riv Dr 
Corfrae 

— At Hillhorse, Berwickshire, Archi- 
bald Sommer vi lit , 1< 

6 A tins brother’s house, Edinburgh, 
Charles Birr), Esq , of Spnng Gar lens, 
in the 40 th >ear of lu u>, 

7 At St John's, iMwloundland, I\fi 

Cross 


— At Fidmburgh, Mrs Stewart Cun-* 
mnghame, wife of Captain James Hal- 
dane Tait, R N 

8 At London, of apoplexy, John Ring, 
Esq , surgeon 

— In the Manse of Halkirk, m Caith- 
ness, the Reverend George Cameron, mi- 
nister of that parish, m the HHtli year of 
his age, and the 53d of his ministry 

9 At l*oi tobcllo, Mrs Rlioda Mudie, 
wife of Dr J Mudu , late of Alford, Lin- 
colnshire 

— At Gallowhill, near Stianraer, Pa- 
trick M‘Kinncl, Esq 

— At 1 dinburgh, Mr Thom is Fergu- 
son, aged 5 3 This gentleman has ber 
queathed the sum of L 100 to eich of the 
four following institutions The Magda- 
len Chapel, the Royal Infirmary, the 
Trades Maiden Hospital, and the Chan- 
ty Work-house 

1 1 At Edinburgh, Miss Barbara Moir, 
eldest daughter ot Andrew Moir, Esq , 
late of Ottcrbum 

— In Moray Street, Leith Walk, Mr 
Knox, late of Firth 

— At Arbroath, Miss Gleig, daughter 
of the Reverend George Gleig, minister 
there 

12 At Burntisland, Mrs Helen Simp* 
son, wile ot William Young, Esq, dis- 
tiller 

— At Gray craig, Fifeslnre, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Andrew llethunc, of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s service, 

— At Brighton, Phoebe Ilassel, aged 
111 years Ills Majesty had for the last 
seven or eight years allowed the deceased 
10s Gd a- week 

— At Montrose, Mr Edward Greene, 
merchant, m the 61st year of his age. 

— At Hermitage Place, Leith, I<ieut©- 
nant-Colonel Lauriston, of the Hob^ur- 
able East India Company's service. 

— At Palermo, Captain James Ander- 
son, of Glasgow, Paymaster m the late 
King's 3d Geiman Legion - " 

— At Barbadocs,nftci an lllnenrci three 
day?, Lieutenant-Colonel John Piper, 
C B , of the 4th or King’s Own legiment., 

13 At Lisbon, Dr Wynne, Fellow of 
tin Iloyal College of Physicians ot Edin- 
burgh, and formerly suigeon to the Ches- 
ter Infirmary 

14 At Edinbuigh, Miss Margaret 
Maxwell, diughtci m the late bn W 
Maxwell, of Cable r wood Bart 
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14. At Wellhousc, aged 64 years, Wil- 
liam Millar, Esq , of Wellhousc 
— At Down, ntar Dunbar, Mr John 
Sknving, late farmci, Westfield, at tlie 
advanced ag6 of 90 years • 

— At Penrith, R Story, Esq , M D , 
in the 8 id year of Ins age 

— At Brawlbm, near Thurso, Mi Sin- 
clair Sutherland, distillcf 

— At Edmbuigh, Mrs Carruthcrs, re- 
lict ot the late Tohn Cariutheis, Esq , ot 
Uolmams, and daughter o f Sir Robert 
Laurie* Part , of J\T ixwclton 
^ 15 At Edinburgh, Isabella, wife of 
-.John S Pamsay, M D 

— At Yardlnads, Leith, Matthew 
Comb, Esq , brewer 

— At Kjrrieniuu, Cipt Chules Eui- 
quharson, aged 7S, eldest son ol Tames 
Eprqaharson, Esq, lilt of Coldiach 
— At Edit Iloust, Sir liany Niven 
Lumsdcn, of Auclundor, Part, agi d 17 
— At Glasgow, Mrs Prown, itliet of 
the late John Brown, Esq , merchant m 
Glasgow 

— At Jamaica, James Portcous, Fsq , 
of Bonhill 

16 At Castleimlk, Lady Stuart, widow 
of Sir Solin Stuart, of Castlemilk, P irt 
— At Lessuidrum, Alauricc Gioige 
*-ihssct, Esq , ot Knighton, Isle of Wight 
and Lesseiulrum, Abudcenshnc* 

— At Woodsidc, near llaunlton, Airs 
lobelia Miller, relict of the late John 
Dykes, Esq , of Woodsidc 

— At Prouglity Ft rry, F r inccs Fmma, 


20. At St Andrews, in the 57tli year of 
her age, Miss Elizabeth Stevenson, sister 
of David Stevenson, Esq, formerly of 
1 iOndon 

— In Jamaica, Airs Elizabeth D 
Chri*hton. wifi of William Lambie, Esq 
* — At Wlntchill, Nlw Deer, the llc- 
veiend John Punyaif, nnmsttr of the 
United Associate eongrigition there 

21 At Stirling, Airs Alaiy Aluschct, 
wife of Air Forman, hooksdler 

22 Mr William Graham of LambhiH 

— At the "manse ol Crieff, Air John 

\lrcgory, late of Edinburgh, m Ins 86th 
•year 

— At Glasgow, Air T uncs Greenlees, 
long known as a bookselh r in that t lty, 
and who was afterwaids induced, by cir- 
cumst mces, to make a temporary appear- 
ance on the stage, in several first-rate 
charaetei s 

— At Fdmburgb, in tlie 62d year of 
his age, Thomas Henderson, Esq , the 
City Chamberlain 

— Airs Gordon, wife of Captain J AI 
Gordon, 11 N 

— At Greenock, Air Win Watson, 
booksiiltr, in the 77lh year of h s age 

— At Tulhallan manse, tlm Reverend 
Divid Simpson, in the 82d year of his 
age 

2? At St Andrew's, New Biunswuk, 
Robert Pagan, Esq , in the 72d year of 
Ins age 

21 At Hastings, Airs James Klphm- 
stomgwifc of ^Lieutenant- Colonel Riphm- 


wife of the llevirend II Ilorsky, Pre- 
bendary of St Asaph, and daughtt r of the 
late John Bourkc, Lsq of Baliyglcy, 
county of Limerick, and Palyeek, county 
of Tipperary, Ireland 

At the Chateau of Fpmc, near Pa- 
the Countess of Lisburn e 


— *At Daly’s Town, county of Galway, 
the Hlght Hon Dennis Bowes Daly, af- 
ter" a fortnight's illness F or upwards of 
forty yens Air Dily rcpit suited the 
county of Galway, m succt -.sive Parlia- 


ments. 


stone 

— A t X< av G dloway, ATrs Agnes M an- 
son, wile of John Murriy,*F,sq , of Tro- 


quham \ 

— At Toplnll, inyjt Flizabeth's, Ja- 
maica, at the ad\amc!lagc of 124 years, 
Ann Rochester, i woman of colour She 


enjoyed her hcakh until the wedk prece- 
ding hci death, kaving*d family consist- 
ing of 1 73, hung fiVc sons and two daugh- 
ters, 73 grandchildren, 68 great grand- 
children, and two grcat-great-grandchil- 


dren 


— At his house, Alusselburgli, William 
Scott, E«q , aged 71) 

— At Glasgow 7 , AIiss Catherine APNcil- 
lcdgc, daughter of tin 1 ti lames AUNcil- 
ledgc. Esq , island of St Croi\ 

18 At Alount Lodge, Portobello, Col 
Francis James fccott 


— At London, Mr Henry Beaumont, 
aged 36* 

25 At Bonnington, Air" Alargarct 
Laiylci, relict of the late Bailie Lauder, 
Lauder, Berwickshire * * 

• 26 At AllanquliGich, near Alar Lodge, 
James Harden, Esq , of Knock Inch. 
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26. At Glasgow, AlexanderMiller, Esq. 

27 At Slatcficld, Mrs Charles Camp- 
bell, at the advanced age of 102. 

28 At Aberdeen, William Davidson, 

Esq , Advocate, son of Robert Davidson, 
Esq , of Balnagask * 

— At Witham, after an illness of a, 
few hours, the very lltvtrend J Jeffer- 
son, Archdeacon of Colchester, Rector of 
Weeley, and Vital ol Witham, m the 
county of Essex 

— At Tobago Stieet, near Edinburgh, 
Mr James D< war, builder, aged 70 

30 At Eallewii, Strathblanc, Archi- * 
bald Edmonstone, Fsq , of Spittal 

— At Kensington Gore, Barbara, el- 
dest daughter of William Wilberlorte, 
Esq , M P 

— At her house m Berkeley Square, 
London, Maria, Countess of Guilford, 
widow of Francis, late Earl of Guilford 

31 At lus house, Bonmngton Brae, 
John Clicjnc, Esq , surgeon m Luth 

Lately, In French Street, Southamp- 
ton, Mr F Guion He was, at an early 
part of his life, in the Edinburgh 1 lie- 


atre, and played the same characters as 
Mr Garnck was then performing in Lon- 
don, and with nearly as much eclat 
Lately, At Paris, aftei a few days’ illness, 
the Celebrated Colonel Thornton, late ot 
Thorn ville Rojal, m the county ot York 
— At Greenock, of the small pox, in 
the 70th year of his age, Mr Wm Mac- 
leod of btornawty, but for the greater 
part of his long life a planter in Jamaica. 

— At Holloa ay Head, near Noi thuicty 
at the cxti aordinary age ot 121 yeais, Mr 
John Maddock He retained his /acui- 
ties to the last 

— At Maiktthill, aged 104 years, Mr. 
Matthew Macparland, a respectable and' 
worthy man, \uio retained the use of his 
lacultu s till the latest period of his life 
— On his voyage homo fiom India, 
Captain Robert Sandci son, ol his Majes- 
ty’s 08 th regiment 

— At lus house, in Queen Ann Street> 

1 ,ondon, in his 71st year, Mr Wm Yoprtg, 
G C B, Admiral of the Red, and Vice-Ad** 
linral of Great Britain 
At Bath, Viscountess Mountearh 
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Bathtirst, Mr C. B. supports Lord Castle- 
reagh, and condemns the Queen, I 28 
Speech relative to the Constitutional 
Association, 172 

Bathurst’s, Earl, speech relative to Gram- 
pound, I 140 
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II 175 

Belmore, the Earl of, moves the address 
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II 141 
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130 ' 

Budget, I G8 
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for breach of privilege, I 182 Tnal 
of for libel on Lady Caroline Wrottes^ 
ley, II 55 Fined and imprisoned, 80. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, death of, II. 113. 
Dissection of his body, 114 Funeral, 
115 

Burdctt’s, Sir F*ancis, motion relative to 
the proceedings at Man clief >er, 178. 
Remarks relative to the eilit&r of the 
John Bull, 184 Judgment of the 
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49 

Cartwright and others, judgment on, K. 
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Carnarvon , Earl of, moves the Grampound 
disfranchisement bill in the House of 
LordB, 1. 139 
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13 The erasure of the Queen’s name 
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Naples, 90 Speech respecting the state 
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the Catholic question, 120 Defends 
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nd oftlie bill for mitigating punishment 
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specting breath ot privilege in the John 
Bull newspaper, 182 Action fqr win- 
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Cfttanophe, an awful one at Carville 
„<s**doUfery, near Newcastle, II 183 
Catholic question, I 111 Petition from 
the English Roman Catholics presented 
tb Parliament, 112. 

Cavendish, Lord George, supports Mr 
Western’s motion for repealing the 
malt tax, I 66 # 

Chancellor’s, the Lord, reply to Lord 
Darnley, I 40 Opposes tne Catholic 
bill, 132 Speech against the disfran- 
chisement of Grampound, 140 
Charitable benefactors, II. 102 
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Cheshire, improvements at, II 286* 
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65* • 
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to, I 160 Notices, II 183 Woollen 
cloth mill*!, IT 283 Chamber of 

• Commerce at Manchester, tb Mecha- 
nism, great perfection it hath reached 

* at, ib Rapid rise of Sincaporc, tb Re- 
marks respecting Canad i, 234 
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against Mr Christie, 101 On the 
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D 

• • 

Darnley ’s, Lord, speech ^respecting the 
Queen, I 39. Motion for an address 
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to file Crown, BO. Supports the Catho- 
lic bill, 132. 
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CO 
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of, II 185 
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Eadon, Ma-j or- General, horrid and blood- 
thirsty attempt upon the life of, IT 
112 

Farl Moya packet, loss of, with an im- 
mense number of passengers, II 145 
Earl of Falconbury whale ship, of Grims- 
by, cut through by Mie ic c, II 185 » 

Earthquake at Bucharest II 1 4 l 


Edinburgh, disturbance at, on tbe cele- 
bration of his Majesty’s birth-day, II 
105 Improvements at, 287. 

Elizabeth, her Highness the Princess, the 
(ksatli of, II 101 

Ellenborough, Lord, his speech relative 
to the Queen, I 40 Approves of the 
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to Naples, 90* Speech concerning the 
policy of Austria, 101 Speech rela- 
tive to the timber trade, 164 * 

Elliston, Mr, prosecution of, for repre- , 
sentation of Marino Faliero, II # 77 
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16 

Emigrants to Quebec, sailing of, II. 107. 

Erskine, Lord, against Lady Erskine, II. 
72 

Evans, Thomas, inhumanly murdered^ 
II 190 

Exchequer’s, the Chancellor of the, reply 
to Mr Creevey, I 44 Reply to Mr 
Bcnnet, 59 Reply to Mr Western re- 
specting the malt-tax, 6 b Speech m 
reply to Mr Curwen, 68 Opept the 
budget, ib 

Exeter, improvements at, II 287V 


Ferguson, Sir Ronald, his speech, relative 
to the libel m the John Bull n^spapqf, 

I 185 

Fife, the Farl of, dismissed from hie place 
ntai the King’s person, on account of 
lus vote for repeal of th6 malt tax, 1. 67 
Speech respecting his dismissal, lb. 
Finances, I 42 Mr Maberley’s motion 
relative to the sinking fund, tb Com- 
mittee of ways and means, 43 r(mry 
estimates, 44 Army estimates, 
Ordnance estimates, 00 Budget^ 68. 
Address to the king on the subject of 
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line Arts, II 304 1 

1< ire, the destruction of the Caxton print- 
ing-office, Liverpool, by, II 91 An 
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Fire-damp, fatal accident by an expldinott 
of, II 108 

Flindcl, Thomas, trial of, for libel agaB»t 
the Queen, II 30. Guilty, 33 Im- 
prisoned, 34 
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Folkestone, Lord, speech respecting pro- 
vision for the Queen, I 28 Speech 
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Galett% tlie squadron and crows m the 
harbour of, destined to plunder Chris- 
tian vessels, completely destroyed by a 
tremendous tempest, II 106 
Geographical discoveries, II 316 Parry’s 
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h's, Mr, motion relative to agricul- 
— al distress, I 156 
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m 

Gouldstem, Manasseh, trial of, forforging 
Prussian dollar notes, IJ 65. Guilty, 
67. 

Grampound, disfranchisement of, I 137. 

Grattan, Henry, biographical accoant of, 
28 g Dcscentr, ib Enters a fellow com- 
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Greek revolution {See Turkey) 
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Haves, Mr James, extensive donations 
left by, II 102 

Hayley, Mr, biog.aphicfr account of, I. 
319 His death, 320 
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Numerous motions on the various es- 
timates, 47 — 80 Motion respecting 

the Ionian Islands, 173 Speech re- 
specting the grant to the l3ukc of Cla- 
rence, 1*7 

Hunt, John, /rial oL^Tor libel on the 
House of Commop, II bo Guilty, 
tb Sentenced to/xnprisonmcnt m the 
House of Correction, 52 
Huntingdon, implements at, II 280 
Iluskisson's, Mr, speech am the mode of 
presenting the estimates, I 1 1 Reply 
to Mr Calcraft, 65 •Speech m vindi- 
cation of the honour and good faith of 
the Bntish Parham ent, 66 


I 

Improvements, and establishments, 1 1 
2M Loral acts 'passed, tb Drainage 
of the Lau ^frmk, ^86 Suspension* 
bndge over the Mtnai, tb Rrulge to 


be placed over the river Weaver, tlh 
Foundation of Carhslc canal basin laid, 
tb. Bridge begun over the Alnc, tb 
L 40,000 granted for erection of a 
feidgc across the Conway, tb Proposed 
erection of three new churches m Leeds, 

287 New jail m Norwich, % b Progress 
of the Thames and Medway canal, tb 
Bridge near Abbot’s mill erected, tb 
Proposed alterations iri Ixcttr, tb 
New building tor the Isle of \Y lght in- 
stitution, tb Progress of the Melville 
Monument, tb College of Edinburgh. 

288 Union canal completed, tb Ircfn 
bridge over the Tweed, tb Suspension 

I utr at Ncwhavcn, tb Anew liglit- 
louse in the Shetland Isles, ib Im- 
provements m science, 323 Astro- 
nomy, tb Physics, 32S Meteorology, 
33G Electro-Magnetism, 3 58 
Ionian Islands, debate respecting in Par- 
liament, I 173 

Ireland, the King’s visit to, I 192. Par- 
ticulars of, II 143 

Isle of Wight, improvements at, 11.287. 
Italy, state of affairs m, I 229. Arri- 
val of the King of Naples at Lay- 
bach, tb Measures of the Allies, tb. 
The King of Naples yields to them, 
230 Austrian army passes the Po, 
\b Naples thrown into the greatest 
agitatwm, tb Convocation of an extra- 
ordinary Session of Parliament, 231. 
Speech of the Prince, tb Refection 
the propositions of the Allied Powers, 
tb Military preparations under un- 
fortunate circumstances, tb Lane of 
defence, tb State and anungements of 
the army, il? March of the Austrian 
army, 2 12 King supports the views of 
tlie confederates, 233 General Itepe's 
imprudent conduct, and ultimateMe- 
fcat by the Austrians, 2 1 1 Dissolution 
of the Neapolitan army, ib Confusion 
at Naples, 235 Letter of submission 
to the king, tb Austrians enter Topics, 
236 King re-established, 237 Ajistna 
immures the Neapolitan patriots in 
strong Gerijian castles, tb New Con- 
stitution, ib State of affairs in Pied- 
mont, 238 Discontents, ib Distutj^af** 
ci s occasioned by the students at yd- 
rm, tb Revolutionary movements, Sg9. 
Abdication of the king, 211 Disnjty 
ol the chiefs, 212 Measures of the Re- 
gent, ib Spanish Constitution puo- 
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damped, th Agitation excited in the 
north of Italy, 24*1 Duke de Genevois 
a s king, adheres to the Allies, ib Hia 
pioclamation m opposition to the re- 
volutionists, ib Deep dismay occasion- 
ed thereby » Dissatisfaction of the 

military chiefs at Alexandria, ib Con-, 
tempt shewn by the allies to the Prince 
de Carignan, 244* He retires to Flo- 
rence, tb Fluctuation?, ib Defeat of 
the Constitutional troops, 21*5 Charles 
* Felix takes the reins of government, 
216 Treaty for the occupation of the 
^kingdom, by 12,000 Austrians, ib 
vy-bndge, a respectable farmer killed at, 
by a tall from his horse, II 181 


J 

Jamaica, state of, II 187 


K 

King, speech of the, at the opening of 
Parliament, I 5 Speech at the close 
of thfe session, 186 Popularity, 188 
Coronation, I 189 II 117 Visit to 
Ireland, 1 192 II 115 To Hano- 
► ver, I. tb II 167 Receives the de- 
putation from the city of Dublin, II 
91 ^isit to Drury-Lanc, 9.f 

Ring’s, tord, motion relative to the Bi- 
•shop^ftf Peterborough’s examination 
que&ons, I 179 

KnatcHbull’s, Sir E speech relative to 
the agriculturists, I 157 


Lariib, 


Kb, Mr, his speech on the motion of 
provision for the Queen, I 29 
Lambton’s, Mr, motion for parliamentary 
^reform, I 141 Complains of the in- 
difference of the House, 144 
Langfrolme, address from the presbytery 
of/ to the King, containing .gross 
breaches of the privileges ©f Parliament, 
I 83 

IAnsdo wne’s, the Marquis of, speech re- 
wtive to the Queen, I 41 Speech on 
l|ie Catholic bill, 136 Speech relitne 
?To Grampound, 140 On the timber 
trade, 164 

Liuderdale, Fa v l of, opposes the disfran- 


^^shising of Grampound, I 140 • Pro- 
tests agaitist the timber trade bill, 164 
Lawlty\, Mr, speech on the national 
trade, I 152 

Laybach, documents issued at the break- 
ing up of the Congress of, II 21*3 
LefAvre, biographical account of, I 299. 

. Rise m the army, tb Attains the en- 
tire confidence of Buonaparte, tb Crea- 
ted Marshal of France, tb Advises 
Napoleon’s abdication in 1814, 300. 
Embraces again his standard in 1815, 
tb Spends his after life in a species of 
disgrace, tb His death, tb 
"Lethbridge, Sir T , supports the motion 
• for reducing the grant to the Queen, 

* I 32 

Leviathan, whale ship, of Hull, penetra- 
ted by ice on eagh side, II 185 
Limegitk, horrid and barbarous occur- 
rence at, II 110 Outrages m the coun- 
ty of, 180 

List of county meetings, at which loyal 
addresses to the King were voted, II. 
92 Of new publications, II 310 OP 
births, 338 Of marriages, 344. Of 
deaths, 350 

Literary fund, anniversary of, II 107 

intelligence, II 294 United 

kingdom, 295 Welch literature, 300 
I ranee, tb Modern Greek, 301 Ger- 
man, ib Lithography, 302 Ancient 
manuscripts, tb Greek literature, tb. 
Russia, 303 New South Wales, tit 
Littleton’s, Mr, respecting the petition 
from Birmingham, I 152 
Liverpool, Karl of, speech in reply at the* 
opening of Parliament, I Ig Amend- 
ment on the iqotion for an address to 
the crown relauvc to "economy, 80. 
Speech in reply toLKarl Grey regarding 
Naples, 85 Rep\ to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, 101 speech on the Ca- 
tholic question, 135 Support the bill 
relative to Gfampound, 139 Motion 
relative to, 140 * 

Liverpool, destructive fire at, II. 91. 
Local Acts, II 284 

Lochrm distillery, Edinburgh, bursting 
of a steam-boiler at, II 103 Dread- 
ful qpn sequences of, tb 
Lockhart’s, Mr, speech rclatrve to Gram- 
pound, I 137. • 

Londonderry, the Margins of — ( See Cos - 
tlercaqh , Lord ) a 

*London’s, the BisAop of, speech m oppo- 
sition to the Catholic bill, I 128 
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Lushuigton's, Dr, indignant and decisive 
speech m reply to Mr H aline Sumner, 
I. 31. 


M 

Maberly, Captain^ his speech* on parlia-% 
mentary reform * I 143 
Macdonald, Mr J , supports Colonel Da- 
vies* motion oil the army estimates, 
I 54 Motion for reducing the mili- 
tary , 55 0 

Mackenzie, Mr, seconds Mr Western*^ 
motion for repeal ol the malt tax, I 
60 Remarks on the John Bull news-* 
paper, 183. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, his speech on 
Lord A Hamilton^ motion for ccnsui t 
on Ministers, I 20 Speech relating 
to the Church of Scotland, 38 Mo- 
tion relative to the affairs of Naples, 
90 Speech respecting the declarations 
ot the Congress at Lay bach, 107 
* Speech respecting Sicily, 109 Speech 
on the Catholic question, 118 Mo- 
tion for mitigation of punislunciit m 
cases ol forgery, 14 G 

Macnamara, John, andMolony, Thomas, 
trial of, for murder, II 4 Guilty, 
8 Sentenced to death and dissection, 
ib 

Maitland, Sir Thomas, motion for cen- 
sure on, I 173 

Manchester, motion in Parliament rela- 
tive to the proceedings at, I 178 Cham- 
ber of commerce established at, IT 283 
Improvement of mechanism in, ih 
Manilla, horrible affai&at, II 105 
Mansfield, the Earl m, strongly opposes 
the Catholic bill, / 127 
Marriages, list of, wL 341 
Marryatt's, Mr, Speech on the Umber 
trade, # I 162 Opposes Mr Wallace's 
motion on the liavigatfbn laws, 167 
Martin, Daniel, and others, trial of, for 
various distinct crimes, II. 12 Various 
findings, %b 

Martin's, Mr, reply to Mr* Hume, I 31 
Speech relative to Gram pound, 137 
Martin Luther, commemoration, of the 
monument erected in honour 6 i, II 
186 «- 

Melville, the late l^ord Viscount, founda- 
tion of a monument to the memory of, 
laid at Edinburgh, ft 105 


Milton, Lord, reply to the Solicftar-fire-f 
neral, I 22. Reprobates the conduct 
of the Allied Powers, 106. Motion re- 
lative to Grampound, 139, On altera- 
tions made by the Upper House, 141 
l)n Parliamentary Reform, 143. 

Mocha, report of Captain Lumley relative 
to, II 176 

Moran, Michael, I^Aloran, Michael, and 
Fitzgerald, Michael, trial of, for mur- 
der, II 8 Moran found not guilty, 9. 
Halloran and Fitzgerald guilty, $5. 
Sentenced to death and dissection, 10.# 
Mountaineer, the, a steam vessel, iaunqfcr 
td at Greenock, 11 99 
Moving Bog of Kilmalcady, report rela- 
tive to thi, II 110 
Murray against Rundell, II 83 
Musical festival at Glasgow, II. 190. 


N 

Naples — {Sop Italy ) Circular dispatch to 
his Maiesty's ministers at foreign 
courts relating to, II 241 
National industry, state of the different 
branches of, I 151 V 

Navy estimates, I 44 
New discoveries, IT 34G 
New publications, list of, II 3lO. 
Newcastle, tremendous gale atjgtl. 188 
Newport s. Sir John, speech orrjbreach of 
privilege, I 33 Speech respecting fjje 
Irish revenue, 43. 0 

Newton- 1 louse, seat of the Earl of Dar- 
lington, awful and melancholy occur- 
rence at, II 1 39 

North umber byul, improvements at, II. 

286 • 

Norwich, the Bishop of, supports the Ca- 
tholic bill, I 131 V 


O 

O'Brien, trial of, for conspiring to<*xrfte 
disaffection, II 21 Not guilty* 25. 
Oidrmnce, estimates, I 48. 


Palmerston, Lord, points out a nur 
of errors m Mr Hume s calculation 
49 Moves the army estimates 
9 
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Motion m opposition to Mr Creevey, 
Reply to Colonel Davies, 59 
\um, hornble crime committed in the 
centre of* II 166 

’arliament, opening of, I. 5 King's 
speech, tb Address to his Majdlty, 
moved m both Houses, 7 Debate on, 
tb Passed, 13 Numerous petitions 
presented, 13 Motion tor censure on 
Ministers for erasure* of the Queen’s 
name from the LituTgy, It Debate 
# on, ib Negatived, 21 Motion for a 
committee relative to provision tor the 
Quaen, ib Communication from the 
Queen, 25 Motion tor adjournment, 
tb Negatived, 30 House goes into 
a committee, ib Motion foi a grant 
of L 50,000 to the Queen, ih Dehate 
on, tb Report brought up, Vi Re- 
port read, ib Motion for reducing the 
the grant to L 30,000, ib Original 
motion carried, 33 Motion on breach 
of privilege, tb Marquis ot Tavistock s 
motion ot censure on Ministers, 31 
Debate on, tb Negatived, tb Mo- 
tion for the restoration of the Queen’s 
name to the Liturgy, tb Negatived, ib 
Motion relative to the Ordtr in Coun- 
cil directed to the Scottish church, re- 
lative to the Queen, 35 Discussion 
on, tb* Negatived, 39 Discussion 
the House of Lords, respecting the 
Queen's allowance, tb Rilf parsed, 
^41 Motion relative to the sinking 
•fund, 42 Committee of Ways and 
Means, 43 Mr Crcevey’s motion, 41 
Proposed reduction m the naval ser- 
vice, 44 Mr Hume's resolutions, ib 
Navy estimates, 45 Debate on, tb 
Carried, 48 Motion for a committee 
on the army estimates, tb Negatived, 
tb f Mr Hume's resolutions for reduc- 
tion in the army supplies and establish- 
ments, tb Negatived, 49 Army es- 
timates, ib Colonel Davies' motion 
^relative to, 53 Negatived, 55 Nu- 
merous motions and divisions, tb Ord- 
nance estimates, 60 Debate on, tb 
Carried, 64 Motion relative tp the 
duty on malt, 65 Carried at first, but 
finely lost, 67 Husbandry horse du- 
My repealed, 68 Budget, tb Mr 
vHume's amendment, 78 Motion m 
Jlvour of economy, 77. Session closed, 
% Meets again, 81 Motion in the 


"House of Lords relative to the* allied 
powers atid the affairs of Naples, 81 
Motion in the House of Commons, 90. 
Animated debate on, 94 Negatived, 
100 Sir R Wilson's motion respect- 
ing the affaifs of Naples, 101 With- 
d»wn, J05 Motion of the Marquis of 
, Lansdowne, tb Motion of Lord El- 
lenborough, tb Negatived, tb. Mo- 
tion on the state of the nation, as con- 
nected with events passing m Europe, 
tb Motion for papers issued by the 
Congress,. 106 Discussion on, tb . 
Motion on the affairs of Sicily, 107. 
Negatived, 1 10 Motion in the House 
of Commons in favour of the Catholics, 
J12 Debates on, tb Passed, 126 
Bill brought into the House of Peers, 
tb Debated on. tb Negatived, 136. 
Motion in the House of Commons re- 
lative to the disfranchisement of Gram- 
pound and transferring the elective 
franchise to Leeds, 137 Debates on, 
tb Carried, 139 Debate on in the 
House of Lords, tb Carried, 140? 
Lord Liverpool’s motion f&r the trans- 
ference to York, tb Carried, 141 Mo- 
tion for reform, tb Debate on, ih 
Negatived, 144 Motion for a limited 
reform, ib Negatived, 145 Motion 
for the mitigation of punishment m 
case of forgery, I 146 Debate on, tb. 

C arned, 150 Manoeuvre of Lord Cas- 
tlcrcagh to get rid ot the bill, tb Mo- 
tion therefore ultimately negatived, 
tb Motion relative to the state of na- 
tional industry, 151 Debate on, 152.* 
Mr Baring’s motion, 156. Negati- 
ved, tb Motiqp on the^fate of the 
agriculturists, tb Comiftittec appoint- 
ed, 160 Motion relative to the tim- 
ber trade, tb Debate on, tb Passed, 
164 Motion for reveal of the Naviga- 
tion laws, tb Motion respecting the 
Constitutional Association, 169 De- 
bate or, tb Motion relative ta the 
Ionian Islands *and Sip Thomas Mait- 
land, 173 Debate on, tb Negati- 
ved, 177 Motion respecting the grant 
to the Duke of Clarence, tb Motion 
m the House of Lord', relative to the 
BishSp ot Peterborough's questions, 
179 Debate on, tb Negatived, 182 
Motion relative to aiibel m John Bull « 
newspaper, ib Debafc on, tb Car- 
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ned, 1 86 Session dosed by Commis- 
sion, ib . Speech from thd Throne, ib 
Parliamentary papers, II 198 Public 
income of the United Kingdom, ib 
Expenditure, 199. Funded debt, 200 
Redemption of public dpbt, 202 Trade 
of Great Bfttain,*203 Of Ireland, ib 
Navigation of Jhe United Kingdom^ 
201. Reports on foreign trade, 206 
East Indiu trade, 217. Report on the 
state of Agriculture, 223 Report on 
the Poor rates, 23 5 Report on the 
subject of weights and nyeasures, 240 
Parties, conflict of, at the copimenccmenj 
ot the year, I 3 

Parnell's, Sir Henry, motion relative to 
the staff of Ireland, I 57. 
Peterborough, the Bishop of, Ins reply to 
Lord King, I 180, 

Piedmont (See Italy ) 

Piracies on the West India seas, 182 
Plunket's, Mr, motion m favour of the Ca- 
tholics, I 112 Speech on moving the 
second reading ot the Catholic Eman- 
m cipation Bill, 121 
Poetry — Lines in memory of his Majesty’s 
coronation, II 363 Lines to the me- 
mory ol a late distinguished character, 
366 Napoleon, ( /torn the French ) 
368 Luils written by Lord Byiort, on 
the death of his dog, at Newstcad Ab- 
bey, 370 To the rainbow, 371 Tlic 
maid's remonstrance, 372 Egyptian 
tomb, 373 Lines written on hearing 
that the Adrians had entered Naples, 
374 On Greece, 375 Lord Byron to 
Mr T Moore, 376 

Portugal, ^fiate of, I 227 Assembling of 
the Corte^ ib Provisional junta dissol- 
ved, ib Regency installed, ib pro- 
ceedings of the Cortes, ib Arrival ot 
the King m the Tagus, ib Precautions 
ot the Cortes, it Landing of the King, 
228 JVIakes oath tQ the new constitu- 
tion, ib Names a ministry, ib Re- 
gency dissolved, Departure of the 
Russian aiuPAustrian ambassadors, ib 
Popham, Sir Home, biographual account 
of, I 295 Birth, ib e Naval entcr- 
pnzes and adi entures, 296 His death, 
297 

Princess Eluzabcth, the death of tlic, II 
101 f Funeral, ib 

Proclamation by tjie Lord Lieutenart of 
Ireland, offpjpig £2*000 reward for the 


discovery of the murderers of Richard 
Going, Esq II 184 

Progress of geographical discovery in the 
years 1820-21, II 346 » 

Prosecutions and miscellaneous cases, II. 
*7—86 


. « 

Queen, remarks respecting the, I 4 Mo- 
tion for censure on Ministers, for era- 
sure of her name from the Liturgy, 14. 
Declines any arrangement for provision 
while excluded from the Liturgy, 
Debates m parliament respecting provi- 
sion for, ib £50,000 a-year voted to 
her, 32 Motion for restoring her name 
to the Liturgy, 34 She accepts the 
sum voted to her by Parliament, 41. 
Death noticed, 190 Particulars of, 
II 159 Her will, 160 Funeral, 162. 


R 

Rams, an account of heavy, IT 196. 

Rcdtsdale, Lord, Ins speech against the 
Catholic bill, 131 

Religious intelligence, II 289 Receipts 
rt ligious chanties, ib Premiums « 
offered by the Church Union Society, 
ib Number ot tlie Wesleyan Method- 
ists, ib Soon to da la Moi ale Chrefa 
ennCy established at Paris, 290. Pro- 
posed floating hospital for seamen on 
the Thamts, ib Schools m the West 
Indies, ib. In Calcutta, ib In Ma- 
dras, 292 In Travancore, ib Bap- 
tist mission, ib New translations of 
the Scriptures, ih 

Report nt woollen cloth milled, II V283. 

Reports on different branches of public 
economy, II 280 

Ricardo, Air, his remarks on the sinking 
fund, I 73 Speech on reform* 143 . 
Speech relative to the currency, 1&. 
On the state of agriculture, 159. On 
tlm timber trade, 162 

Ridley, Sir M W his speech respecting 
the timber trade, I 161 

Robinson, Mr, his speech respecting ffee 
erasure of the Queen's name from jfte 
Liturgy, I 16 Defends the contact 
of Lord Castlereagh, 99. Speech In 
18 
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agricultural distress, 157. Speech re- 
specting the timber trade, 161 
Royal Society of London, proceedings of, 
1820-21,11 252 | 

■■■■■-. — Edinburgh, 263 

Institute of France, proceedings of, 

II 271. * 


Russell's, Lord John, aeply to Mr S 
Wortley, I 31. Motion relative to 
Xlrampound, 137 Motion for reform, 
144 

•Russell^ Miss, killed m bed by the fall- 
„^Nng of a stack of chimneys, II. 189. 


S. 


Scarlett, Mr, supports the motion for cen- 
sure on Ministers, I 22 Speech rela- 
tive to the John Bull, 1H5 Speech m 
explanation, 186 

Science, improvements in, during the 
years 1820, 1821, II 323, 345 
Scott, Mr John, death of, in consequence 
of a wound received m a duel with Mr 
Christie, II 99 

Seven- Acres, horrible act ot atiocity at, 

II 187 

Shea, Tunothy, tnal of, for various of- 
fences, II 10 Found guilty of horse- 
stealing, 12 • 

Shetland Isles, improvement at, IT 288 
Shropshire, tumults among the colliers m, 
II 92 


Sidmouth, Lord} opposes the Catholic 
Bill, I 136 

Sinking Fund, ^notion relative to, I 42 
bincapore, rapid nse of th® station of, II 
£83 

Smith. Mr Thomas, poisoned by mistake, 
U 143 


Societies, proceedings of, II. 252 Royal 
Society of London, tb — Of Edinburgh, 
263. Royal Institute of France, 271 
Sofcator-General's speech, m opposition to 
Lord A. Hamilton's motion respecting 
" the Queen, I 22 Reply to Lord Mil- 
ton, tb Speech against the motion for 
mitigating punishment in'eases of for- 
gery, 146 Speech respecting the con- 
stitutiftnal association, 172. 

Spite, state of affairs in, I 212 Dread- 
ful ferment at Madrid, 213. Meeting 
of the Cortes, 214 King's speech, tb. 
Dismissal of ministers, 215 Inter- 
change of messages between the King 
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and Cortes, 216 Nomination of a new 
ministry, 217 Reply* to the King a 
speech, tb Foreign relations, 218 
Report on the subject of internal secu- 
rity, tb. Disturbances, 219 Murder 
ofVmueua, tb Monllo appointed Cap- 

* tam-General of Madrid, 220 Finances, 
tb. h arther proceedings, ib Close of 
dk Session, 221 Kins^ speech, tb 
Kntg retires to the Bflths of Lacidon, 
tb Fermentation of parties nscs higher 
and higher, tb Threatening Thove- 

* meats at Saragossa, tb Riego sent in- 
to exile, 5222 Violent clamour on ac- 

* .count of, tb. Plague at Barcelona, ib 
Refractory state of the principal cities, 
tb Sitting of the extraordinary Cortes, 
223 Proceedings of, tb Address to 
the King, 224 Samtory cordon, 22b 
Conflicting and insurrectionary move- 
ments, tb 

Steam vessels, the number to be employ- 
ed from the Port of Leith, II 103 One^ 
launched at Greenock, tb At Perth, ib 
Anticipated improvements by, 104 

Stewart, Mr .Rimes, and Stevenson, Mr, 
quarrel relative to the Beacon newspa- 
per, II 175 

St David's, the Bishop of, opposes the 
Catholic bill, 1 132 

Suicide, an extraordin lry case of, II 99 

Sumner s, Mr Ilolme, speech relative to 
provision for the Queen, I 31. Mo- 
tion for reducing the her Ma- 

jesty, 32 

Sunbury, an alarming fire at, II 99 

Sussex's, the Duke of, spccclrfii the Ca- 
tholic Bill, I 129. # * 

Sykas’, Mr, remarks respecting tilt tim- 
ber trade, I 161 


. 31 

Tavistock's, the AlarTfRis of, motion ot 
censure on ministers fof the ir conduct 
m the case of the Qfleen, 1 J4 W 
Tierney's, Mr, speech at the opening of 
Parliament, I 8 Remarks respcction 
provision for the Queen, 10 Speech 
on tRe motion tor, 26 Speech on the 
afldfts of Naples, 99. 

Timber trade, I 160 • 

'JJimcs, remarks m^he, oMhc King’s vi- 
sit to Drury-Lane, II 96 
Tortosa, great mortality at, II 18J 
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TnaK under special commission at Li- 
merick, II 3 — 12 

— — - for libel, II 30 Thomas Flm- 
dJl, for libtl ^against the Queen tb 
Rev KnhfiriL Idacowf fr>r ditto, 34 
Alary Ann Carhlt, for hla^hemoTts li- 
bel, 12 * for seditious 

libel, 47 John Hunt, for lilu 1 on the 
House of ^>feMfiinons, 50 Dolby? tor 
libel, at firt^fhfetance of the Constitu- 
tional Association, 52 Propnotois of 
th( lohn Bull, for libdtdh La’y Caio- 
linc Wrottedey, 55 v « 

Criminal Alcssr^ Christie and 

Trail,' for diul with Mr Scott, G6 AI«- 
mssth (Touldstem, for forgery, Go 

Turkey, state of affairs m, T 247 Im- 
provement of the Giecks, 24 0 -Plans 
foi throwing oft tlu \okcof the Turks, 
251 Standard of insurrection raised 
by Ipsilanti, tb Insurrection becomes 
general, 252 Alarm of tlic Porte, 251 
Outrages at Constantinople, tb Min- 
der of the (freek Patnarch and thru. 
Archbishops, 256 Horrible scenes ot 
cruelty, tb March of* Ipsilanti, 25b 
Ills defeat, 250 1U treat to Ryrnmeh, 
260 Upbraiding proclamation, ib Is 
arrested and immured in prison, tb 
Parti/an war t arned on under the t om- 
mand of Ghiorgal^i, tb Sailing of the 
Turkish fleet, 261 Loss of a ship of 
war, ib Rctui ns, put sued by the Greeks, 
>b2 nt operations, tb War 

m the jjlorta, 2GG Proceeding at Pa- 
tras, 2w Arrival ot Ddnietrms Ipsi- 
lanti, The Greeks invest him 

with tlu! t 1 tie ot Gtueralissimo ot thi 
Morea, tb Ilelcmc arms erowneckwith 
success, tb Capture ol Trepih//a, 260 
Of Corinth, 270 Athens, ih Thes- 
saly, 271 Affairs in Macedonia, ib 
Proceedings m Albania, 272 Opera- 
tions against All tb Arta captured by 
the Greeks^ 2 fl* Proceedings m Can- 
dia, tb Cyprus, 274 Rhodes, 27 5 
Negotiations wfith Russia, tb 


V 

Van Dicman's Land, particulars respect- 
ing, II 192 - * 

Volcanici itw^oh atjhe Isle of Bourbqp, 
II 143 


Volney, Constantine Francis Chasseleui 
I)e, biographical account of, I 320 


W 

Wallace^, , Mr, motion relative to the 
tunher-tradep 1 1 60 Motion for rc- 
visal of the navigation laws, 16 4 
Ward, Mr, moves the ordnance estimates, 
I 60 Reply to Mr II urn t, 62 De- 
fends theoulnanee estimates, 63 Ob- 
servations on the Hoi} Alliance, 5. 
Withdraws U, 105 Speech respecting 
Gratnpouiuly 1 37 

Waire, Mr, repudiates the conduct ol the 
Allied Powers, I 106 
West, Benjamin, biographical account of, 
I 30 5 Born in Pennsylvania, tb 
Brought up a Quaker, tb Predilection 
for painting, 306 Visits Italy, 307 
Repairs to I 1 ngland, tb Celebrity as a 
painlci, tb Introduced to the King, 
tb Patronised by Ins Majesty, tb 
Origin of tin Royal Ai ademy of Paint- 
ing, ib Succeeds Sir J Reynolds, as 
piesidcnt of, 108 Account of his 
paintings, tb His death, tb Charac- 
ter by All Galt, ib 

Western s, Mr, speech bitterly reproach- 
ing ministers, I 25 Alotion for re- 
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